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PREFACE 

' ■ 

M ITCH of the present work was written as early as 1 9t50, and 
its publication was announced in the iniroduction to the author’s 
edition of the Padydvall m 1934; but the pressure of other urgent 
engagements diverted the author from its revision and eonipletioii 
till 1940. In the meaiitime, parts of it were published, in the form 
of preliminary essays, in Festschrift Moriz Winternitz, Kupyusvami 
Sastri Commemoration Volume, Indian Historical Quarterly and 
hidian Culture during 1934-1937. In its final form, the work is 
much enlarged and revised in the light of more recent studies. 

Although the term Bengal Vaisnavism is not co-extensive with 
the religious system associated with the name of Caitanya and his 
adherents, the present work limits itself to a study of Caitaiiyaism. 
which is Vaisnavism par excellence in Bengal. It is further limited 
to the early history of Caitaiiyaism, which comprises the earlier 
and perhaps more interesting phases covered by the activities and 
teachings of Caitanya and his immediate followers, and excludes its 
later developments and departures in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
But ihe concern in this work is more with the faith than with the 
movement, more with ideas and ideals than with incidents and 
practices. Most modern works on the subject enlarge not so much 
upon the material as upon the personnel, hot so much upon the 
tenet and teaching as upon the life and legend of the protagonists 
of the faith. They derive their material chiefly from the Bengali 
source, which consists of Bengali biographical and devotional works 
and represents what may be conveniently called the Navadvipa 
tradition ; bui; in course of time it seems to have eclipsed the more 
doctrinal and less inviting Sanskrit source, which embodies what 
may be distinguished as the Vrndavana tradition. While fully 
recognising the importance of the more attractive and accessible 
Bengali source and of the vivid tradition and background it supplies, 
one should admit that this source alone is not sufficient for a 
comprehensive account of the dogmas and doctrines of Caitanyaism, 
even if it presents a lively picture of the atmosj^here and appeal of 
!-he faith. The almost contemporaneous Sanskrit source, represented 
by the elaborate works of the Vrndavana Gosvarains, the Church 
Fathers of the faith, is perhaps more remote and recondite, and lacks 
the intimate personal element ; but it cannot be denied that it is an 
equally, if not more, important source which has not yet been 
properly utilised. It is true that Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s standard 
Bengali biography of Caitanya gives a good account of the religious 
idc!ology of Caitanyaism ; but written in Bengali as it is, it should 
be affiliated to the San^‘it source, inasmuch as it derives its 



material, as well as inspiration (at least in doctrinal, if not in 
biographical, matters), quite freely from the learned Sanskrit works 
of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, whose disciple the Kaviraja was and 
whose views he wanted to popularise. It is clear, therefore, that 
both the Bengali and Sanskrit sources, representing, as they do, two 
distinct traditions, should find their proper place in any adequate 
account of Caitanyaism. The present work makes a modest attempt 
to give, for the fiirst time, a direct account of the content of the 
much neglected Sanskrit source, although the divergence between 
the mutually independent NavadvTpa and Vrndavana traditions is 
not thereby overlooked. As the presentation of religious ideas 
involves the necessity of interpretation, strict objectivity is almost 
unattainable : but the author attempts an exposition of Caitanyaism 
by giving a direct summary and survey of all its earlier important 
works in the spheres of Rasa-sastra, theology and philosophy, 
ritualism, and literature. It is more important to know what the 
promulgators of the faith themselves have recorded than draw upon 
one’s own devotional fancy, or read alien, as well as anachronistic, 
ideas into their standard works. 

The author fully realises the difficulty of writing upon a religious 
movement which is not yet five hundred years old, and about a 
religious faith which, within the limits of locality, is still living. 
The peculiar system of erotico-mystic devotion of Caitanyaism, set 
forth as it is in a vital background of myth, miracle, sentiment and 
speculation, and demanding a highly refined and almost superhuman 
capacitj’’ of emotional abandon and ecstasy, is not yet a superseded 
curiosity capable of exact academic appraisement. The writing of 
Religionsgeschichte in such a case has its own peculiar difficulties 
which should not be underrated. The author, therefore, makes no 
attempt at any critique or comparative valuation of the faith, but 
he merely summarises its fully recorded original dogmas and 
doctrines, and leaves them to speak for themselves. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that the subject is approached, not 
from the standpoint of a devotee, apologist or partisan of the faith, 
but in the spirit of historical and critical research, which aims at 
truth-finding but does not sacrifice sympathy and understanding. 
The author’s opinions are his own, to which he is entitled as the 
considered result of his independent study, but there is no motive 
to offend, nor any for wilful distortion. He is willing to confess to 
an imperfect capacity, but his sincere desire to appreciate, in the 
light of modern standards of scholarship, should not be misjudged. 

Bniveksity of Dacca 

August 1 , 1942 . 
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CHAPTER I 


THE BEGINNINGS OF BENGAL VAISNAVISM 

I. The Historical Setting and Vaisn a va Heritage 

The form of Vaisnavism which is prevalent in Bengal is usually 
associated with the name of Caitanya, but Caitanya was not, 
strictly speaking, the originator of Vaisnavism in Bengal, which 
counted for many centuries an important, if not a numerous, group 
of adherents in the country. Long before Caitanya, the melodious 
Padiivails of Jayadeva in SanskriG and the songs of Candldiisa in 
Bengali- had also popularised the Radha-Krsna cult with their 
largess of Vaisnava devotional sentiments. Even if Caitanya's 

religious personality started a new movement or gave a new inter- 
pretation to an old faith, his affiliation to the whole trend of 
Vaisnava tradition of the past cannot be doubted, and its influence 
on him must have been varied and abundant. 

As a religious attitude, the Bengal Vaisnavism appears indeed 
as a fairly homogenous result, but in reality it is a complex 

product. Its tradition is not only multiple but also polygenous. 
Two principal sources, however, can be broadly distinguished. On 
the one hand, it relates itself to the general history of Vaisnavism 

in India ; on the other, some of its peculiar dogmas and practices 

were developed by Caitanya and his disciples, giving it its distinctive 
character. To trace the general course of development of the 
Vaisnava faith in India, which forms the distant historical back- 
ground of Caitanyaisni, is beyond the limited scope of the present 
work ; but we must distinguish two fundamental elements, whicli 

^ The contemporary Bengal anthology of SrTdhara-dasa (1200 A.D.), entitled 
Sadukti-karnamrta, collects a large number of verses on Radha-Krsna, some of 
which have been freely reproduced by Riipa Gosvamin in his own anthology, 
Fadyavall. . 

^ Vidyapati of Mithila, who also wrote considerably and learnedly in Sanskrit, 
was not professedly a Vaisnava, but a Smarta Pancopasaka, who composed verses 
in Maithili on Siva and GaurT, as well, as on Radha and Krsna. But Bengal 
(Vaisnavism, since the time of Caitanya, to whom his Radha-Krsna songs were a 
never-failing source of devotional inspiration, has claimed Vidyapati as its own. 
Perhaps his Maithili songs in their half-Bengali dress had been more popular in 
Bengal than in their place of origin, and had undoubtedly influenced the trend of 
popular Vaisnava sentiments iiL Bengal. 
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go to form the texture of Bengal Vaisnavism, as derived more or 
less from Vaisnavism in general. The first and foremost of these 
is the general doctrine of Bhakti, or emotional service of love and 
devotion as a means of spiritual realisation; but equally important 
is the Krsna cult, intimately connected with it, as forming the 
ground of this devotional attitude. 

The term Bhakti, used in contradistinction to the terms Jilana 
and Karman, is employed by many a sect of modern Hinduism, but 
in Bengal Vaisnavism it has its special connotation, which will be 
considered in its proper place. This special connotation is the 
result as much of historical development as of individual teaching 
and experience of particular saints and devotees ; but it would take 
us far astray if we are to trace here, even briefly, the various 
influences which shai^ed the idea of Bhakti in the different stages 
of its growth and brought it to its present connotation. Its origins 
are lost in far-off antiquity, and its spread over centuries of obscure 
religious, cultural and literary influences has made the stages of 
its growth erratic and undefined. Stretching into the early Visnuism 
and Narayaniya worship of the Mahahhdrata} it loses itself in a 
complex body of myth, legend, superstition, belief, sentiment and 
philosophy; but it emerges in a more or less definite form in the 
Bhagavatism and Krsna- Vasudeva worship of the Bhagavad-gttd. 
On this basis it was systematised and erected into a philosopheme 
in such late Bhakti-works as the Ndmda-^dndilya-sutms, and it 
continued as a doctrine till about the end of eighth century A.D., 
when the theory of spiritual non-dualism and world-illusion promul- 
gated by the great Samkaracarya and his followers appears to have 
imperilled its dualistic metaphysical foundation. This must have 
led to a vigorous revival of Vaisnavism in the subsequent centuries ; 
and about the 12th century A.D. we have four Sampradayas or 
schools of thought, into which the Vaisnava movement divided 
itself. These are the well-known Sri-, Brahma-, Rudra-, and Sana- 
kadi-Sampradayas, associated respectively with the names of 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Visnusvamin (Vallabhacarya) - and Nimbarka. 
Each of these schools developed its doctrines and religious practices, 
and wrote an extensive literat\ire. As against the purely monistic 
teaching of non-duality (Advaita-vada) of Samkara, these schools 

^ An account of the development of the concept of Bhakti in Vedic literature, 
as -well as in Early VisnuLsm and Nai'ayanlya worship in the Great Epic, is ^J^'i^'ell 
by Mrinal Das-gupta in the IHQ, 1930-32. 

The exact relation between the systems of Visnusvamin and Vallabhacarya 
is not clear, but the Rudra-Sampradaya came to be represented practically Ijy the 
Vallabhacaris 
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expounded respectively what are conveniently known as theories of 
Qualified Non-duality (Visistadvaita-vada) , Duality (Dvaita-vada) , 
Pure Non-duality (Suddhadvaita-vada) and Dualistic Non-duality 
(Dvaitadvaita-vada) . The details of these metaphysical theories 
must be sought elsewhere ; but it is clear that the essential difference 
between these schools of thought consists in the attitude which they 
respectively assume towards the absolute non-dualistic position of 
Samkara. Samkara’s extreme idealistic monism, postulating the sole 
reality of an attributeless and unconditioned Brahman, devoid of 
all associations of personality, and permitting an illusive and 
provisional reality to the world and the individual, hardly leaves 
any scope for a dualistic conception of an individual soul’s longing 
devotion for a personal deity. Though admitting of various degrees, 
the essential dualism, involved in a religious attitude of Bhakti, in 
making a distinction between the devotee and the deity and imply- 
ing an emotional realisation of a personal god in the individual 
consciousness, had to be reconciled with the absolute, impersonal 
and non-dualistic interpretation given of the Vedanta-sutra by 
Samkara. Each of these schools, therefore, wrote a fresh commen- 
tary on the Vedanta-sutm, in which an attempt was made to 
establish a theory which would permit the individual exercise of 
love and piety in a world of reality, some of them maintaining a 
f\’ankly dualistic position, and others expounding various degrees of 
qualified dualistic views. 

Whatever justification is offered by these schools of its ultimate 
philosophical position, the subsequent history of Vaisnavism as a 
religious persuasion follows the lines of worshipping God as a person 
(Sagunopasana) and through symbols and manifestations (pratlk- 
opasana) . The faith is monotheistic, whether the object of adoration 
be Visnu, Narayana, Wlsudeva, Rama, Krsna, or one of the 
numerous incarnations of them ; but this loving adoration of a 
supreme personal god, to whose grace (Prasada) the devotee must 
surrender himself (Prapatti) , is often found not unaccompanied by 
a popular polytheistic reverence for “ other gods ” — Brahma, §iva 
and a million of godlings — who are classed as subordinate creatures 
and given well-defined powers and functions. The faith believed 
in a personal creator, in various theories of personal-impersonal 
creation (Srsti) or emanation (Vyuha) , in the energic power (Sakti) 
and incarnation (Avatara) of the divinity, in a peculiar eschatology 
which postulates various degrees or stages of liberation, in sin as 
antithetical to Bhakti, in the necessity of a spiritual guide (Guru- 
vada), in the efficacy of Mantra or recitation of some form of the 
blessed name (Naraan), i]fc^the worship of symbols and manifesta- 
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lions (llfipn), in the complete surrender to divine grace and 
compassion, and, above all, in the supremacy of a mystic and 
'emotional form of adoration or communion over intellectual convic- 
tion adduced by mere knowledge. Different modes of worship and 
ritualism were developed by each of these schools ; different symbols 
and manifestations were preferred ; distinct sectarian marks W'ere 
worn; Acta Sanctorum, consisting of the legends of mythical and 
mediaeval saints, were elaborated ; but all the sects agreed in 
exalting Bhakti as the heart of worship, as the sole religious attitude 
of love and service towards a personal god. 

Theoretically, the doctrines of most of the sects do not single 
out any particular incarnation of the incarnate supreme deity for 
special worship ; but, as the faith was personal in ardour and 
concrete in expression, one or other of the incarnations was in 
actual practice preferred as the principal object of adoration. In 
spite of its inclusiveness and catholicity in this respect, the 
Ramanuja sect, for instance, rao.stly prefers Sri and Visnu, or the 
Rama-incarnation ; but in Northern India the other three sects, 
the Madhva, Vallabha and Nimbarka, are almost definite in their 
adoration of Krsna, who was thus popularly installed as the centre 
of the Vaisnava faith. Keen minds soon sought to utilise abstruse 
philosophies and appropriate them to the exaltation of the sectarian 
worship of Kr.sna. The Krsna of these sects, however, is very 
different from the Krsna of the Bhagavad-gitd, and is yet identified 
with him. Though invested with an identity with the eternal 
Brahman, he yet retains his personal character as the youthful hero 
of wonderful feats and nmorous exploits at Vrndavana. The 
Krsna-legend was exalted witli a wealth of devotional fancies, and 
all its mystical and emotional possibilities were worked out in 
detail. 

In spite of much learned writing, the mediaeval expansion of 
the faith was essentially popular in character and appeal. After 
the epics and the philo.sophies came the popular Puranas, which set 
forth the Krsna-Jegend against the exuberant and luscious back- 
ground of myth, theology and mystical eroticism. They poetised 
and emotionalised the amorphous story, and thus came to occupy 
an important place in Yai-snava sectarian literature. Sometimes 
they were even composed with an obvious sectarian purpose. 
Elaborate theologies arose out of them, and the earthly moment of 
the eternal divine sport of Krsna was interpreted in terms of symbol 
and allegory. The Krsna-Gopi legend naturally came to play an 
important part. Even if DraupadT in the Mahdbhdrata invokes 
Krsna a.-? “ dear to the GopTs ” (gopl-janj^priya) in a passage which 
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is now proved to be an interpolation, the Great Epic hardly takes 
into account the Gopi-legend, which assumes importance in the 
later cult. It develops, however, in the supplementary Jlari-vamki 
and in the Vimu-jmrdna, and is embellished further ?n the Fadina- 
and the BraJmuivaivarta Piiranas ; but it comes to full bloom in 
the Snmad-bhdgavata, whose chief purpose seems to be the glorifica- 
tion of Ehakti and Krsna-llla, and which therefore came to be 
regarded as one of the supreme scriptures of mediaeval Vaisnavism. 

The Srlinnd-bhdgavata is indeed the one great Purana which 
appears to have exercised an enormous influence on the development 
of Bhakti ideas in mediaeval times. No satisfactory theory of its 
date and origin has yet been advanced,^ but there can be no doubt 
that its emergence marks a turning point in the history of the 
Vaisnava faith, and that a whole series of sects, who take it as their 
leading scripture, appears in a sense to have been born out of this 
remarkable work. Contrasted Avith the Hari-vamsa and the Visnu- 
purdna, the Bhdgavata scarcely deals with the whole life of Krsna 
but concentrates all its strength upon his boyhood and youth. With 
the youthful Krsna at the centre, it weaves its peculiar theory and 
practice of intensely personal and passionate Bhakti, which is 
somewhat different from the speculative Bhakti of the Bhagavad-giid. 
Although Radha is not mentioned, the Gopis figure prominently in 
the romantic legend, and their dalliance with Krsna is described in 
highly emotional and sensuous poetry. The utter self-abandonment 
of the GopTs, the romantic love of the mistress for her lover, becomes 
the accepted symbol of the soul’s longing for God ; and the vivid 
realisation of the.se eternal sports of Knsna in an imaginative 
Vrndavana is .supposed to lead to a passionate love and devotion 
for the deity. The Bhdgavata thus introduces a type of erotic 
mysticism as the leading religious idea, and the importance of the 
work lies precisely in this. It asserts the rights of the emotional 
and the aesthetic in human nature, and appeals to the exceedingly 
familiar and authentic inten.sity of feelings and sentiments. It 
transfigures the mighty sex-impulse into a passionate religious 
emotion. The Bhdgavata is thus one of the most remarka})le 
mediaeval documents of mystical and passionate religious devotion, 
its eroticism and poetry bringing back warmth and colour into 
religious life. The essential truth of its glorification of Vrndavanu- 
lila lies in this appeal for a more emotional religion and in its 
protest against the hard intellectuality of doctrines and dogmas. 

‘ Farquliar’s .suggestion {An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
Oxford. 1920, p. 2.S2) that the Bhdgavata originated in the Drarida rounliy and 
could not have been compo&djjater than 900 A.D„ deserves careful consideration. 
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But Radha, Krsiia’s eternal consort in the VriuIavana-lTla, 
appears to cnt(n.’ into the Vaisnava emotionalo at a much later date. 
We may leave aside the neo-Vaisnava Gopdki-tdpani Upanisad, as 
well as the apocryphal N drada-pancardtra (i, 12) and its original, 
the Kapila-pailcardtra, mentioned therein ( ii, 6 ) ; for the admitted 
uncertainty of the dates of these works precludes any definite 
chronological conclusion. But we find that Radha is distinctly 
mentioned in connexion with Krsna as early as the Prakrit Sapia- 
sataka of Hala. Such stray references, however, do not prove much ; 
and the name as well as the cult of Radha appears to be unknown 
in early Vaisnava literature. She is unnamed in the earlier 
Puranas, although the SrJmad-hhdgavata refers to a favourite Gopl 
with whom Krsna wanders and sports alone. She is extolled in the 
Padma-pu-rdna, but it is in the Uttara-khanda of the Brahmavaivarta, 
that Radha reappears against the vivid background of rich and 
sensuous imagery. Of the mediaeval sects the Vallabhacaris and 
Nimbarkas appear to recognise RUdha as an incarnation of Krsna’s 
eiiergic power (Sakti) and his spouse in the divine sport. In some 
sects joint worship is accorded to Radha and Krsna, while in others'' 
she is the object of independent worship and is sometimes exalted 
even over ICrsna, who figures under the title of Radha’s Beloved 
(Radha-vallabha) . As the highest fruition of devotion is the 
admission to the eternal sports of Krsna and Radha, the dangerous 
tendency towards erotic mysticism markedly develops as a creed, 
and the highly erotic possibilities of such a belief are sometimes 
carried to a lamentable extreme. 

2. Pke-Caitany.a, VaIv^.vavism in Bengal 

It is difficult to say in what particular form Vaisnavism existed 
in Bengal before Caitanya. A general diffusion of some form of' 
Vaisnavite worship may be presumed to have existed from the 
Gupta and Post-Gupta periods, but it probably took the form of 
general Bhagavatism of the early type, losing itself in Visnuism. 
The Gupta princes were styled Parama-bhaguvatas, and the chief 
object of worship was probably Visnu, of whom Krsna might have 
bec'ii regarded as one of the many incarnations. In the Susunia 
Rock inscription of Candravarman (c/'rca 4th century A.D.) the 
priuce appears as the worshipper of Cakrasvarain or Visnu. This 
makes it probable that the mediaeval emotionalism of the Snmad- 
bhdgavata and its mystic adoration of Kr,sna had not yet taken its 

^ E.g. the Radhavallabliis who xesemble the Vallabhaciii’is but are counted 
as a isub-sjject of the Nimbarkas. ^ 
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root in Bengal. But it is believed that one of the figiire.s recovered at 
the Paharpiir excavation represents the united figure (yugala-murti) 
of Ivrsna and Radha. It is definite, however, that in the Belava 
inscription of Bhojavarman {circa 11th century A.D.) , mention is 
made of Sn-Ivrsna not only as the mciMbharata-sutradhdra, Init 
also as the gopi-kita-keWmra of the Srivmd-bhdgavata,, although he 
is still an incarnation ( amsa-krtdvatdra ) and not the supreme 
deity himself. The official religion of the Pala kings was Buddhism, 
but they do not appear to have been hostile to other religions, and 
evidence is not wanting in the inscriptions of the. period of erection 
of Visnu temples. It seems probable that from this period some 
form of Vaisnava Bhakti cult was developing ; for it emerged in a 
finished literary form in the Gita^gotnnda of Jayadeva, who flourished 
under the Vaisnavite Sena kings towards the end of the 12th 
century. Some are of opinion that the advent of the Ivarnatas in 
Bengal with the Cedi prince Karnadeva introduced the Brimad- 
bhdgavata emotionalism, which had its most probable origin in 
Southern India ; and it is noteworthy that the Sena kings themselves, 
who were in all probability Vaisnavas, are described in their inscrip- 
tions as Kariuita-ksatriyas. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the first and the most important literary record of pre-Caitanya 
Vaisnavism in Bengal is the passionate lyrical poem of Jayadeva, 
which must have been the source of inspiration of such later 
Bengali poems as the &rikrma-klrttuna of Badu CandTdasa {circa 
end of the 14th century) 

A Caitanyaite Vaisnava would regard the GUa-govinda not 
merely as a poetical composition of great beauty, but also as a 
great religious work, and would feign explain it in terms of his 
Bhakti Rasa-sastra, But it must not be forgotten that Jayadeva ’s 
poem was composed nearly three hundred years before the appear- 
ance of Caitanya and before the promulgation of the Rasa~.sastra of 
Caitauyaism. It is hardly believable, therefore, that Jayadeva, like 
Rupa Gosvrunin of the Caitanya sect, could have written it expressly 
for the illustration of any particular dogma or doctrine. As a poet 
of undoubted gifts, his chief object must have been to create a 
beautiful and finished work of great lyrical, pictorial and verbal 
splendour. His emotional temperament preferred an erotic theme, 
but of all erotic themes of mediaeval times the eternally fascinating 
love-story of Krsna and Radhii was probably found the most 
absorbing. The love that Jayadeva depicts is indeed a reflex of the 

See Iiitrod. to Srllcrsna-kirttaiia, ed. Vangiya Saliitya Parisad. Calculla, 
1323 B.S., pp. 10 f; IIIQ, 1929, #p, 328-29, 
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human emotion presented in a series of extremely l)ril]iant and 
musical word-pictures, and the divine Krsna and liis consort are 
greatly humanised. As a musician, courtier and court-poet of 
Laksmana-sena, Jayadeva must have been, as his poem itself testi- 
fies, entirely different in temperament and outlook from such devout 
and scholarly Gosvamiiis as Rupa and Sanatana. Whatever may 
have been the original character of the work, there can be no doubt 
that the Glta-govimla, with its mystical emotions, was claimed by 
Caitanyaism as one of the sources of its religious inspiration. It 
is said that the Padavalis of Jayadeva, like the Maithili songs of 
Vidyapati, had a great appeal for Caitanya himself. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Caitanya ’s followers would try to trans- 
form Jayadeva, as well as Vidjmpati,^ into a Vaisnava of the 
orthodox type. But in all probability, Jayadeva, like Vidyapati, 
was chiefly and e.ssentially a poet. No doubt, he emphasise.? in his 
poem the praise and worship of Krsna, but it is not unusual in older 
poetry to present poetic and even secular themes under the garb 
of religion. It is not our purpo.se to deny ilayadeva’s Vaisnava 
leanings, which are too obvious to be ignored, but we should like 
to emphasise the point that as a poet, it was probably not his 
concern to compo.se a religious treatise in accordance with any 
particular Vai.snava dogmatics. It is undoubted that the erotic 
mysticism of his poem, which gives expression to fervent devotional 
longings in the intimate language of earthly passion, influenced 
similar tendencies of Caitanyaism, but it would not be historically 
correct to read later Vaisnava Rasa-sastra into his much earlier 
work, or judge it by the tenets and practices which came into 
existence sonic centuries later. 

The prominence given to Radha in the GUa-govinda makes it 
probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration could not have 
been the Kr.sna-GopT legend of the Srimad-hhdgavata, which avoids 
all direct mention of Radha as Kivsna’s consort, and which speaks 
of autumnal, and not vernal, Rasa-hla. The incident referred 
to in the opening verse of Jayadeva’s poem, again, cannot 
be traced in the earlier Puranas, but it is supposed to refer to an 
episode described in the fifteenth chapter of the Kr.sna-jannia- 
khanda of the Brah'niavawarta-'puraiya, in which the infant Kr.sna, 
similarly entrusted by Nanda during the rains to Radha, .sports 
with her on the banks of the Yamuna. This reference pos.sesses 
some historical importance. We have already pointed out that the 

^ The quep.Uon i.s discus.sed in Haraprasad Sastri’s Introduelioii Lo his edition of 
Vidyapati’s Kirtti-latd (HrsTkesa Series?, Calcutta ®.S. 1331, in Bengali charuclers) . 
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Brahviavaivarta, much more than any other Pnrana, presents Riiclha. 
in a vivid background of great sensuous charm, and in no other 
PurFina the erotic possibilities of the theme have been so elaborately 
worked out. This Purana is also singular in elfecting a regular 
marriage between Krsna and Radha, and thereby discountenancing 
the Paraklya doctrine which came to prevail in Bengal Vaisnavism. 
But while the erotic Madhurya aspect of Krsna-worship is em- 
phasised in this Purana, the AiwSvarya aspect of this worship is also 
made prominent by legendary descriptions of Krsna ’s greatness and 
power as the supreme deity. It is remarkable that almost similar 
tendencies are found in Jayadeva’s poem. The opening Dasfivatara 
Stotra, as well as the second Jaya-Jaya-Deva-Hare Stotra, presents 
Krsna in his Aisvarya aspect, not as an Avatara, but as the veritable 
supreme deity of many incarnations (dasakrtikrte krmdya tubhyam 
immah) , omitting all reference to Radha but mentioning Sri or 
LaksmT. As the poem proceeds, the Dhirodfitta Nilyaka becomes 
DhTralalita, and all the erotic Mridhurya implications of the theme 
are developed to their fullest extent. 

While these parallelisms are admitted, there is no proof of 
Jayadeva's direct indebtedness to the Brahmavaivavta Purana, and 
it is difficult to explain why Jayadeva should prefer its authority to 
that of the almost exclusively paramount Vaisnava scripture, the 
Hmnad-bhdgavata. The date of the BmhmavaivaHa is uncertain, 
but assuming the genuineness of the extant text, the Krma-jamiui- 
kJmnda must be at least later than Samkara and his school, to 
whom a distinct reference is made.^ The suggestion that the whole 
of the Uttara-khanda of the Purana is a Nimbarkite interpolation- 
is hardly convincing. Of all the Vaisnava schools the Nimbarkas 
ajjpear, no doubt, to give prominence to Rildlia in their thought 
and worship ; but there are chronological difficulties in assuming 
Nimbarkite influence either on -Jayadeva or on the Purana. The 
date of Nimbarka has not yet been fixed with certainty, but if he 
lived some time after Ramanuja, he would be almost contempora- 
neous with Jayadeva, and the theory of any influence by Nimbarka 
or by his sect on Jayadeva and his assumed source would be highly 
improbable. But the exaltation of Radha is a distinctive feature 
of the Purana as Avell as of Jayadeva and of Nim))arka sect. It is 

^ Jearagdre ca samsdre dnrvaJiam nigadam pararn\ 

acchyedye pmia-hhadgaii ca mahadhhih m7pkarddibhih\\ 
(Krsna-janina-khanda, ed. Venkatesvara Press, xxiv, 18) . 

® Farquhar, op. cit., pp. 240, 271, 376. 

•' R. G, Bhaudarkar, Vai^avism etc., Strassburg 1913, p. G2. 
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possible that Jayadeva derived and developed his erotic mysticism 
from the same source as Nimbarka himself ; and to the same 
obscure source probably the writer of the latter portion of the 
Puraiia was indebted for his extremely sensuous treatment of the 
Iladha-Iegcnd. Such emotional tendencies might have been wide- 
spread enough to have been thus widely and popularly utilised. 
In later times we find that the SnwucZ-b/ids'auata became the 
ultimate source of such emotionalism, and it ceased to be confined 
to Bengal, Mithila and Southern India ; but the Radha-legend and 
the exuberant development of its erotic possibilities, which supplied 
inspiration alike to Jayadeva, Nimbarka and writers of such late 
Puranas as the Brahmavaivarta, must be traced to a different and 
earlier unknown source. 

The Caitanya movement in Bengal, no doubt, accepted the 
Gvba-govmda as a source of inspiration, but it does not appear to 
have accepted the Brahnnavaivarta Purana as canonical. Its chief 
scripture was the ^nmad~bhdgavata, on whose devotional poetry 
and legend it based its emotionalism. Its glorification of the Badha- 
legend need not of itself connect it with the Brahmavaivarta, to 
which it seldom refers. Nor can any Nimbarka influence be traced 
directly in it. The influence of the Srl-sampradaya of Ramanuja is 
still less traceable in it ; and the Vallabhacarya sect was almost 
contemporaneous and could not have immediately influenced it, 
There is, however, a tendency^ to affiliate the Caitanya sect as a 
branch of the Madhva Sampradaya which is said to have been most 
influential in Bengal before Caitanya. But the evidence adduced 
in favour of this assumption is hardly satisfactory, and there is 
nothing to shew that there was any direct Madhva influence on 
Caitanyaism in the earlier stages of its development. It has, 
however, been stated, without much justification, that Caitanya 
himself was brought up in Madhva traditions, that his predecessor 
Advaita, as well as many of his influential relatives and associates, 
had close connexion with Madhvaism, that Madhavendra Puri, to 
whom is ascribed the credit of initiating a Bhakti movement in 

Ais mainlained by Din'esli Chandra Sen in liis three works on Bengal 
Vaisnavism, and repeated by Kennedy in his Chaitanya Movement (Oxford University 
Press, 1925) . Jiva Gosviimin in Ids Sarva-samvadinl directly disclaims the connexion 
of the Bengal .school with the views of all other Sainpradayas (p. 149, ed. VahgTy.a 
Sahitya Parisad) . Anandin in, his commentary on Prabodhananda’s Caitanya- 
candmmria claims that Caitanya himself and his followers were the founders of 
the Bengal Sampradaya and owed nothing to the Gurus of any other Sampradaya 
(.Srtkrs^a-caitanya-mahaprahhu)], svayam hhagavm, sampraddya-pravartaJeas tivt- 
pdrsadd eva sdmpi'adayikd guravo nanye) . # 
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Bengal l)efore Caitanya, was a Madhva ascetic, and that Isvara Puri 
and Kesava BharatT, the Diksa and Samnyasa Gurus respectively 
of Caitanya, were ascetics of the Madhva order, to which Caitanya. 
was thus initiated. But these statements lack corroboration in the 
early records of the sect. 

While Madhva himself is seldom cited, Madhvaism or affiliation 
to the Madhva sect is never acknowledged in the several authorita- 
tive lives of Caitanya, nor in the canonical works of the six 
Gosvamins of Bengal Vaisnavism. It is asserted for the first time 
in Kavikarnapura’s Oaum-ganoddesa-dipikdp but this work was not 
written probably before 1576 A.D, Caitanya’s Giiru-parainpara is 
traced in it, with more ingenuity than accuracy, from Madhva 
himself, through Madhavendra and Isvara Puri, in a list, which 
looks suspiciously similar to a list given by Baladcva Vidyfibhiisana 
which we shall mention presently. In his drama Caitmya-candro- 
daya (Act i) , however; Kavikarnapura refers to Madhavendra Puri, 
but not as a Madhva ascetic ; nor is there any reference to Madhva 
or Madhvaism in this work, as well as in his earlier Sanskrit poem 
Caitanya-caritdmfta. On the contrary, in the fifth Act of his 
drama, Caitanya is distinctly stated to have entered the monastic 
order of the Advaitavadins.- The only other support of the theory 
of Madhva affiliation is to be found in a list of Guru-parampara'^ 
giyen at the commencement of Baladeva Vidyabhusana’s Govinda- 
hhdsya (on the Veddntar-sutra) and in his Pmmeya-ratndvali. As 
the time of some of these Madhva Gurus is well-known, the 

This list is quoted with approval in the Bhakti-ratmkam (18th century), 
but the evidence of this work is late and unreliable. It could not, however, ha^■e 
been copied from Baladeva Vidyabhu-sana’s list, but was probably derived from 
a common source. 

^ Advaita asks : (v. 21) key am, lild vyaraci bhavata yo’yarn adtiaita-hhajum] 
atyantestas tam adhrta bhavan dsramam y at tuny (tm\\, to which Caitanya replies : 
bho advaita smara Jcrnm vayam, hanta nddvaita-hhdjol bhedas tasmin tvayi ca yad 
iyan rilpato lingatas ca| |, implying that Caitanya believed that his being an 
Advaita SamnyMn was not inconsistent with his devotional attitude of Bhakti. 
Caitanya is again reported to have said (viii~opening passage) that he was not 
impressed by the llamanuja and the Madhva sects whom he had met in Southern 
India ; hiyanta eva vaimavd drstah, te*pi ndrdyanopdsakd eva ; apare tattva- 
vcldinah, te tathdvidhd eva; niravadyam na hhavati teedrn, matam. And all this 
inspite of Karnapura’s own GaMra-flrano<Zdcsa ! 

® The Guru-parainpara, is thus given (Govmda-bhdsya, introductory verses, 
ed. SyamalaJa GosvamI, Calcutta 1894 ; Pram,eya-ra.tndvaRt ed. Atul Krsua 
GosvamT, 1927, p. 4): Madhva (AnaiidatTrLha) — ^Padmanabha — Nrhari — Madhava 
— Alcsobhya — Jayatirtha — Jnanasindhu — Mahanidhi — ^Vidyanidhi — Rajendra — Jaya- 

dharma — ^Puriisottama Brahmanya — ^Vyasatlrtha — ^Laksmtpati Madhavendra — 

Isvara Purl- — Caitanya. ^ 
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historical accuracy of this list can be easily challenged,^ and there 
can be no doubt that the list was made up for the occasion mainly 
from hearsay or imagination. Baladeva, a native of Orissa, belonged 
to the 18th century; and what tradition records about his pro- 
Madhva tendencies is confirmed by his learned writings. Even if 
his Govinda-bhasya shows independence, he has entirely given 
himself up to Madhvaism in his Pmmeya-mtndvalir We shall 
discuss below the reason for this change of attitude on the part of 
one of the most acute champions of Bengal Vaisnavism ; but what- 
ever may have been the reason, there is no other direct claim for 
Madhva affiliation in the authoritative works of Caitanyaism. 


On the other hand, the indications are strong that Caitanya 
formally belonged to the Dasanaml order of Sanrkara Samnyasins, 
even though the ultimate form which he gave to Vaisnava Bhakti 
had nothing to do with ^amkara’s extreme Advaita-vada. Barring 
the two passages referred to above, there is no evidence anywhere 
in the early standard works of Bengal Vaisnavisnr'^ that 
Madhavendra Puri or his disciple Isvara Puri, who influenced the 
early religious inclinations of Caitanya, was in fact a Madhva 
ascetic. There is no evidence to show that either they or their alleged 
disciple Advaita were Madhvas in outlook. Tradition records that 
Madhva himself was initiated into the Tirtha order of §anikara by 
Acyutapreksa or Purusottama Tirtha ; and even after he promulgated 
his Dvaita doctrines in opposition to Samkara’s teaching of 
Advaita,^ he adhered to his Tirtha designation under his Sanmyasa 
name of Anandatirtha. Ever since his time and up to the present 
day, all the Gurus of his order called themselves Tirthas, and 


^ The question has been diseussjed by Araara Chandra Ray in Udbodhana, 
Vaisakha, 1337, B.S., pp. 244-33 and Caitra, 1336, pp. 136-148, and Assam. Research 
Society Journal, April 193.3; also by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in Indian Culture, 
iv, 1937-38, pp. 429 f. To the arguments detailed in these articles regarding the 
correctness of the Mridhva list of succession, one may add that neither 
Madhavendra Purl nor Isvara PnrI is mentioned in the list 0 |f succession prepared 
by R. G. Bhandarkar {Report, 1883-84) from original lists procured from Miraj, 
Belgaum and Poona. Baladeva’s list differs materially from this more authentic list. 

* His nine central principles of Vaisnavism enunciated in this work are identical 
with the nine fundamental tenets of Madhva. Baladeva’s Guru Radhadaraodara 
appears to have been considerably influenced by Madhva in his Vedanta-syamaniaka. 

The evidence of such late works as the Bhakti-ratndkara (18th century), 
(pp. 308-11) , the verses of Gopala Guru cited therein (pp. 312-13), or the AnurSya- 
valli jof Manohara-dasa, dated 1696 A.D. (pp. 48-49) etc. are here excluded for 
obvious reasons. 

^ Sainkara-sisyatdm labdhmpi m-bhagavat~paksapdiena tato viccMdya, as Jh'a 
Gosvamin {Tattva-samdarbJia, p. 70) puts it. ** 
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not Piiris or BharatTs.^ Madhavehdra and Isvara were both 
Purls, and not Tirthas ; while Madhavendra’s other alleged disciple 
Kesava Bharatl was apparently also a Samnyasin of the Bharatl 
order of Samkara.^ To Vasudeva Sarvabhauma at Puri, Caitanya 
is introduced (C~C, Madhya, vi) as a Samnyasin belonging to the 
Bharatl-sanipradaya. There are also other facts recorded in his 
authoritative biographies Avhich militate against the assumption of 
Caitanya’s Madhva leanings. His calling himself a Mayavadin 
ascetic on several occasions f Kavikarnapura’s distinct statement 
that he belonged to the Advaita monastic order and did not approve 
of the Tattvavadins ; the raillery of Prakasananda, an Advaita 
ascetic, on Gaitanya’s avoidance of his fellow Mayavadin ascetics 
and on his improper indulgence in singing and dancing his direct 
disapproval of Madhva doctrines — all these and other indications 
raise a legitimate doubt regarding the historical accuracy of 
Caitanya’s alleged connexion with Madhvaism. 

It appears probable, on the other hand, that Madhavendra 
Purl and his disciple Isvara Puri Avere Samkarite Samnyfisins of 
the same type as Sridhara Svamin,” AA^ho in his great commentary 
on the Bnmad-hhagavata attempted to combine the Advaita teachings 
of Sanikara Avith the emotionalism of the Bhagavatas, Devotion to 
Narayana or Krsna Avas never considered inconsistent with one’s 
belonging to the Samkara Sampradaya, and many a Sainkaraite 
ascetic has taught that the stage of Advaita realivSation can be 
reached through the devotional worship of a particular deity as a 
penson or as a symbol. It is said that the tutelary deity of 
Aamkara himself was Srikrsna, Avhile tradition alleges that his chief 
disciple Padmapada, like Sridhara himself, Avas a worshipper of 

^ See B. N. ICrishnamurti Sarma, op. cit., p. 430, who is definitely of opinion 
that ‘ Puri ’ is not distinctiA'e of Madhva order. 

® Farquhar’s statement (op. cit. p. 304) that in the .later history of the 
Madhva sect, the Madhva ascetics called themselves Purls and Bharatis really 
begs the question ; for it is based on the assumption that Madhavendra Puri, 
Visnu Puri, Isvara Puri and Kesava Bharati were in fact Madhva ascetics. 

® Krsnadasa, Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya, viii, 45, 123 ; Madhya, ix, 250 ; 
Antya, vii, 16. 

* C-C, Adi, vii, 40-42. Vrndavana-dasa retaliates by making Caitanya 
denounce Prakasananda in unmeasured language and afflict the uncompromising 
Vedantist scholar with leprosy and damnation! 

® C-C, Madhya, ix, 254lf, esp. 276-7; also Kavikarnapura’s Caitanya- 
candrodaya died above. But Caitanya, as reported by Krsnadasa, entirely mis- 
understands the position of Madhva (B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, op. cit,, p. 431). 

® As Sridhara refers to Voj^ideva he could not have been earlier than 1300 A.D. 
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Nrsimha. It would seem that about the time of Sridhara there 
must have grown a tendency of tempering the severe monistic 
idealism of Advaita Vedanta with the devotional worship of a 
personal god. §ndhara appears to give a definite expression 
to this tendency in his well known commentaries on the Vm^u- 
pimma, the Bhagcmad-gita and the Snmad-hhagavata, in which he 
acknowledges Samkara’ s teachings as authoritative, but considers 
Bhakti as the best means of Advaita Mukti.^ Whatever may be 
the value of this attempt at reconciling Jnana and Bhakti, tradition 
alleges that Sridhara’s interpretation caused a great sensation in 
his Sarnpradaya at Benares, but that it ultimately came to prevail 
through divine intervention. From his time a class of mystic- 
emotional Samnyasins seems to have grown up, who found nothing 
inconsistent in their practices of Bhakti with their belief in Advaita 
Vedanta. An Advaita Samnyasin of this type must have been 
Visnu Purl of Tirhut, who is often mistakenly described as a Madhva 
ascetic.- Following the tradition of SrTdhara, he composed a 
Bhdgavata-bhakti-ratndvaU in which some of the finest passages 
of the Snmad-bhdgavata were ' selected and arranged in “ thirteen 
strings ” according to their subject-matter. One of the closing 
verses of this work apologises for any departure the compiler might 
have made from the writings of the great Sridhara,^^ and there can 

^ The phrase sva-sampradayci at the beginning of his commentary need not be 
interpreted to mean Viaiiusvamin Sarnpradaya. Jiva Gosvamin (Tattva-sayidarbha, 
ed. Berhampore, p. 68) dogmatically asserts that Sridhara, wliose opinion is 
accepted as authoritative in the Bengal school, was a true Vaisnava who only 
tempered his Vaisnavism with Advaita doctrines in such a way as to make it 
acceptable to the Advaita schools. But there is no evidence to support this 
Statement. On the contrary, at the commencement of his commentary on the 
Bhagavad~f/JtS., iSridhara distinctly acknoAvledges the views of the Bhasyakara (i.fl- 
Samkara) , and in many places refrains from further explanation by simply referrring 
the reader to Samkaras interpretation. Although Bhakti is his main theme, the 
Advaita trend of his writings is too obvious to be mistaken. See Amara Natli Ray 
in XJdhodhma, Caitra, 1336, pp. 162-3. 

“ Parquhar, oy. cit., pp. 229, 302, 375 ; Glasenapp, Madhva's Philosophie den 
Vipiu-Glaubens (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923), p. 61; in the works of D. C. Sen cited 
above. Kavikarnapura alleges in his Gatira-ffanoddeia genealogy that Visnu Purl was 
a disciple of Jayadhvaja, mistakenly called Jayadharma ! But see Aniar Nath Ray, 
in Indian Cvlktre, x>. 10% i. 

® at)'a mdhara-sattamokti-likhane nyunddliikayi yad hhavc-t] 
tat ksanttim midhiyo’rhata sva-racana-lnbdhasya me cdpalamW 

The colophon to the Dacca University manuscripts of the text, with its 
commentary Kdntmdld, which we have consulted, reads : iti sn-puntsoUamn- 
mraimrminda-krpd-rmkaranda-hindu-pronmUita-viveka-tairabhukta-paramaha'irisa-sri- 
vipmpun~grath{ta-~^ri-^bhdgavat&mrtdbdhi--labdha-sn — bhakti — ratncivali — kdntimald 
samuptd, .Apparently Purusottama was his G!hru and not Jayadhvaja. An 
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be no doubt about Siidhara’s influence on this work. Some of 

Visnu Purl’s original verses are cited in the Pady avail of Rupa 
Gosyfimin, and no one can mistake their devotional fervour.^ 

Madliavendra Purl and Isvara Puri wei*e probably devotional 

i^amkarites of the same type, and the descriptions given of their 
religious attitude in the earlier Bengali Vaisnava works, which 
however never call them Madhya ascetics, fully bear out their 

emotional predilections. Caitanya himself was probably initiated 
as a Samnyasin of this type, although his own religious experiences 
made him go a long way into the extreme emotional attitude of 
Bhakti, for which he is reported to have been ridiculed by the 
Samnyasins of Benares. We shall see presently that his belonging to 
a particular Sampradaya hardly made any difference to his personal 
religious consciousness, that the movement he inaugurated had 
nothing to do with the strict Advaita standpoint, and that he 
himself rose superior to sombre and passionless asceticism ; but it 
is highly probable that Kesava Bharat! ( an ascetic apparently of 
Samkara’s Bharat! order) who was his Samnyasa Guru, and 
Isvara Pur!, who was his D!ksa Guru, formally introduced him into 

edition of the text with English translation ha.s been published in the Sacred Book 
of the Hindus Series, Allahabad 1912. MSS. noticed in Aufrecht’s Bodleian, Cata- 
logue, no. 90; Aufrecht’s Florentine Manuscripts, no. 236; Mitra, Notices, i, no. 422, 
p, 240 ; Eggeling, India Office Catalogue, vi, p. 1272-73, The colophon occurs with 
slight variations in Mitra’s and Eggeling’s MSS. Aufrecht {Florentine Manuscripts, 
p. 76) states that the work W'as composed at Benares in 1634 A.D. The source of hi.s 
information is not known, but the editor of the Allahabad edition tells us that this 
dale is given in a footnote to the edition of the work publislied at Calcutta. Tliis 
date, however, is impossible, for it militates not only against the date l«9u (=Samvat 
1652) of the copying of the India Office majiuscript (Eggeling, loc. cit.), but also 
against the Bengal tradition that Visnu Purl, who is mentioned by Kavikarnapura, 
was much earlier than Caitanya. This would dispose of the story of the meeting 
of Visnu Puri and Caitanya, mentioned in the Introduction to the Allahabad edition 
and in Carpenter’s Theism in Mediaeval India (London 1926, p. 422). On the 
date of the work see S. K. De in Indian Culture, v, 1938-39, pp. 197-99. 

’ The Padyavali also cites another ascetic devotee, named Yfulavendra Puri, 
of whom however nothing is known. 

^ Kesava Bharati, who formally initiated Caitanya into the monastic order 
at Katwa, near Burdwan, in 6aka 1431=1.510 A.D. does not appear to have 
exercised any direct spiritual influence on Caitanya or his sect. He is said to have 
belonged to the village of Denud in the district of Burdwan and born of Bengali 
Brahmin ancestry. According to the Prema-vildsa (ch. xiii) Kesava’s former name 
was Kiilinatha Acarya, and his native place was Kuliya in NavadvTpa. But he 
appears to have resided chiefly at Katwa (Kantaka-nagara) . In the Gaudh/a 
Vaisnava Itihdsa (in Bengali) by Madhusudana Tattvavacaspati (2nd od., Hooghly, 
1333 B.S.=1926 A.D.) , a confasion is made (p. 152) between Kesava Bharati and 
Kesava Kasmirl of the Nimbarl* sect, of whom we shall speak later. 
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this tradition of emotional Samnyasa, which hardly stood in the way 
of his practice of extreme forms of emotional Bhakti. The roots, 
therefore, of the Bhakti movement, which Madhavcndra Purl is 
said to have started in Bengal and which Caitanya carried forward 
and definitely shaped, must be sought in such traditions as 
originated from gridhara’s great commentary on the Hnmml- 
bhdgavata, which was accepted with much veneration by the Bengal 
school.^ Caitanya himself is said to have possessed the highest 
admiration for Srldhara Svamin, and on one occasion he is said to 
have repudiated a commentary on the ^rirmd-hhdgavata by one 
Vallabha Bhatta on the ground that it departs from Sridhara 
Sviimin’s interpretations.^ . 

It must also be pointed out that in doctrinal matters, Bengal 
Vaisnavism, as set forth by Caitnaya’s Navadvipa devotees or by 
the six Gosvamins, hardly shows any resemblance to Madhvaism. 
Madhvaism is more speculative than emotional, and displays a 
distinct metaphysical leaning towards the views of the Naiyayikas 
and Samkhyas. The Madhvas reject the erotic Rasa-pailcadhyaya 
of the ^nmad-hhdgavata, which is one of the sacred texts of the 
Bengal Vaisnavas. In Madhva devotion there is hardly a place 
for Radha, nor is the Vrndavana-lTla of Krsna an exclusive object 
of adoration. The name or the works of Madhva, or of his 
Sampradaya, are very seldom cited in the earlier standard works 
of Bengal Vaisnavism. Sanatana, in his VaisnnvKi-tosam com- 
mentary on the §nmad-bhdgavata, has once or twice quoted the 
pVfadhva-bhasya, but it is not clear whether these passages were 
inserted by Jiva Gosvamin, who made an abridgment of the work, 
Rupa Gosvamin also refers to the Bhasya of Madhvacarya in his 
Laghu-Bhagavatdvirta (ed, Murshidabad, p. SIO) . In his Taitva- 
samdarbha, JTva refers with respect to Madhvaciirya’s Vaisnava ideas 
(p. 56-67), as well as to three Madhvacaryas, naraely Vijayadhvaja, 
Brahmatirtha and Vyasatirtha, and their works, from which he 
professes to derive some material f but he does not refer to them 

^ Sanatana Gosvamin in his Vaisnava-tosanl commentary on tlie &rlmad~ 
bJidgavata pays his homage to Srldhara in the Namaskriya and speaks of his Bliakti 
interpretations of the work; and Jiva Gosvamin has throughout accepted his inter- 
pretation, quoting his commentaries with approval (tikanumatam, tlkamisdrena, 
sddhu vyakhydtam etc.) about sixty time)s in his Bhagavat-samdarhha, thirty times 
in his FaraTndima-samdarbha, and more than seventy times in his Bhakti-smndarhlm. 

With an obvious pun be stigmatised this new commentary as bhrastn 
because it renounces the Svamin, 

® Vijayadhvaja-brahmatirihxi-^ydsattHha-^edar-vedfirtha'-^idvadmrd'mm sri- 
madhvdcM.rya-caraimm'nt- bfidgavatatdtparya~b}tdmtafdtparya--brak7nmuirabhasySdi- 
bhyah samgrhituni (p, 71) . In h\s Bhagavat-saTgdarbha (pp. 154, 4.'>4-5, 593, GJ/w) 
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as Punva-guriis. It is only when we come to Baladeva Vidya- 
bhiisana that Madhva-affiliation is distinctly and authoritatively 
claimed. It appears probable that in Baladeva’s time differences 
of Vaisnava opinion arose between the Bengal sect and other 
Vaisnava sects at Vrndavana ; and the question, which was hitherto 
of no importance, came to be mooted whether it was possible or 
desirable to affiliate the comparatively new Caitanya Sampradaya to 
the four recognised Vaisnava Sampradayas. The Bengal Vaisnavas, 
for some reason or other, ^ thought it convenient to acknowledge 
themselves as Madhvas. There is a tradition that at a conference 
of Vaisnavas at the Galta Valley in Jaipur State, Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana made this acknowledgment on behalf of the Bengal 
Vaisnavas. Hitherto the Bengal school did not think it necessary 
to follow the example of other- schools in the writing of a 
commentary on the V eda/nta-sfitra ; and its philosophical apologist, 
Jiva Gosvamin, in his Tattva-sanidarbJia, declared that such a 
course was not necessary, for the Smnad-hluigavata itself was 
Vy§,sa’s own commentary on his authoritative V eddnta-mtm. 
But now a necessity arose for writing a learned commentary 
on the V edanta-sutra for making the metaphysical position of 
the sect clear ; and the task was accomplished, it is said, 
by Baladeva in his Govinda-hhasya. The verses describing the 
Madhva Guru-parampara, at the commencement of this Blid^ya, 
as well as in Baladeva’s Pmmeya-mtndvaU, probably grew 
out of this circumstance. Madhvaism could not have proved 
congenial to the extremely emotional and erotic predilections of 
Bengal Vaisnavism, and it is very doubtful if it ever had any 
in,fluence on the thought and practice of Caitanyaism ; but now 
an authoritative declaration was made, which was hardly consistent 
with its earlier tradition and which hardly affected its essential 
doctrines in its subsequent history. It will be clear from what has 
been said above that, in spite of this belated acknowledgment, the 

and ParaTnatina-samdarbha (p. 251), Jiva Gosvamin cites Sruti texts as he finds 
them quoted in the Madhva-bhasya (madhva-bhasya-'prarnanitd srutih)-, while the 
Madhva-bha.sya itself is cited in the former Samdarbha (at pp. 181, 235). In his 
Sarva-samvadim (p. 4), which also quotes .some Madhva-bhasya-pramaiiita 
&utis, he speaks of writing his six Saradarbhas after looking into 
old Vaisnava works like those of Ramanuja, Madhvacarya and Sridhara-svamin ; 
but he speaJcs of Madhvacarya (p. 12) as Tattva-vdda-bhdsya-Jcrt, which Tattva- 
vada Caitanya is said to have diacredited at TJdipi in his South Indian pilgrimage. 
These Tattva-vada-gurus are cited twice (pp. 224, 37) in his Krsna-samdarbha (ed, 
PranagopaJa Gosvamin) only for the purpose of refuting their peculiai* views. 

^ It has been suggested that their common origm from the ^amkara Sarapra- 
daya was probably the reason for the rapproachment. 
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is Vaisnava IF aith and Movement 

Bengal school, like other Vaisnava schools, derived its original 
inspiration from the Srlinad-hhagavata itself, which is undoubtedly 
the fountain- source of all the mediaeval Vaisnava sects. The 
devotional interpretations of Sridhara were apparently accepted I'jy 
a class of devotional Samnyasins, who first laid the foundations of 
a Vaisnava Bhakti movement in Bengal on the ultimate basis of 
ilie &rlmad-hhagavata. Caitanya, himself a Samnyasin of this 
type, moulded this movement into an entirely new shape by his 
own practice and experience of Bhakti, 

The apostle with w^hose name this early movement in Bengal 
is usually associated in the period immediately before Caitanya, is 
the emotional Samkarite ascetic, Madhavendra Puri, of whom we 
have spoken above. Among his disciples is counted not only 
Isvara Puri, but also Advaita who was Caitanya’s precursor at 
Navadvipa.^ The Vaimava-tosanl of Sanatana states that the 
Kalpataru of Krsna-Bhakti was germinated by Madhavendra in 
three worlds {lokesvankurito yena krsTUi-bhakti-rasmghn'pah) ; the 
Caitanya-hhdgavata tells us that Madhavendra was the adi-sutm- 
dhdra of Bhakti-rasa in Bengal ; the Caitanya-earitdmrba of 
Knsnadasa pays a similar compliment by speaking of him as the 
first sprout (ankura) of the Kalpataru of Bhakti ; and Kavikarna- 
pura in his Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika distinctly says that Vaisnavism 
in Bengal, with its associations of Prita, Preyas, Vatsala and Ujjvala 
Basas, owes its origin to Madhavendra (yad dharmo’yayi pravartitafi, 
p. 15) . We have already spoken above of the tradition that 
Advaita before Caitanya was initiated into Bhakti by Madhavendra. 
We are also told that Nityananda met him in Southern India, that 
Pundarika Vidyanidhi was his disciple, and that Isvara Puri, one 
of Caitanya’s Gurus, was an ascetic initiated by Madhavendra. 
Caitanya himself never appears to have met Madhavendra,^ who 
must have died when he was in his childhood, but he always 
cherished a great reverence for Madhavendra, as well as for his 
many disciples whom Caitanya is said to have met during his 
pilgrimage. At Puri, we are told, Caitanya used to recite with 
great emotion Madhavendra’s verse ayi dma-dayardra ruitha he, 
cited in the Padydvalt $S0. But the mystic emotionalism which 

^ Eleven other disciples of Madhavendra Pur! are mentioned by Krsnadasa 
E-ayiraja.' Eesava Bharati, Pararaananda Purl, Brahmaruinda Puri, Visnu Puri, 
Ke^ava Purl, ICranananda Purl, Nrsinxha Tirtha, Sulchananda Puri, llaiiga Puri, 
Ramacandra Puri and Brahmananda Bharati. Other works add a few more ! 

Jayananda is singular in stating that Caitanya met Madhavendra at Gaya, 
but he is also singular in staling that Vii§vambhara*s Dilcsli from Isvara Puri occurred 
at Eajgir and not at Gaya I 
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Madhavendra made current in Bengal could not have been 
Madhvaism. Unlike a Madhva ascetic, Madhavendra appears to 
have been a devotee of great emotional capacity, who must have, 
before Caitanya, imparted a new spirit to the sombre and forbidding 
aspects of asceticism, and who probably cared more for actual 
devotional fervour than for the teaching of dry doctrines. It is 
noteworthy that in the references to Madhavendra mentioned 
above, stress is laid upon his teaching of Bhakti as a religious 
emotion or Rasa ; and we also read, in the various accounts given 
of him in these works, about his ecstatic emotions and visions as 
striking features of his religious experience. He would go into 
mystic trances, we are told, even at the sight of dark-blue clouds 
which became to him a symbol of Sri-Krsna,^ In all this he 
anticipated Caitanya himself and prepared the way for his advent. 
But he is said to have done more than this. Fifty years before 
the Bengal Gosvamins, he turned the thoughts of Bengal Vaisnavas 
towards the sacred sites of Vrndavana, where he is said to have 
recovered an image of Gopala-Krsna and established a temple with 
two Bengali priests as custodians.- D. C. Sen,*^ chiefly on these 
grounds, conjectures him to have been a Bengali, but the evidence 
is slender and inconclusive. 

But tradition is definite that Madhavendra’s disciple, Isvara Pur!, 
meeting with whom at Gaya is said to have formed a turning point 
in Caitanya’s life, was a Bengali. Isvara Purl, whose original name 
is not known, is said to have been born at Kumarahatta (modern 
Plalisahar, near Naihati) of Radhlya Brahman family, his father’s 
name having been Syamasimdara Acarya."^ The Bhakti-ratndkara 
tells us (ch. xii) that he composed a &nkrsna-Kl(mrta in Sanskrit at 
the house of GopTnatha Acilrya, brother-in-law of the great scholar 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. This may or may not be the same work 
as Rukmim-svayamvara, which is attributed to Isvara Pur! by 
Rupa Gosvamin and from which two verses are quoted in the 
Ujjvala-mlamaniS‘ It is probable that Isvara Puri came pretty 

^ Igd \ ^ W (Caitanya- 

blmgavaia, Adi, viil) . 

“ Krsnadasa’s Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya iv, 48-104. 

° Caitanya and Hw Companions (Caleutta 1907), p. 207. 

* Prema-vildsa, ch, xxiii. As the authenticity of this chapter is not beyond 
question, these details may or may not be correct. It is curious that in the C-bh, 
Adi ix, Isvara Puri calls himself "a humble sudra” (mdrddhama) ! Probably 
this is a term of humility. 

® Ed. Kavyamala, pp. 272f274. 
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often to Navadvipa, and it is recorded (C-bh, Adi ix) that on 
one of these occasions he tried to win Gaitanya, then a proud and 
light-hearted young scholar, to devout life ; but Caitanya’s only 
response to the attempt was to pick flaws in the grammar of the 
Sanskrit texts quoted from Isvara Purl’s Snkrsna-Mdmrta. Later 
on at Gaya, Gaitanya received Mantra-Diksa from Isvara Puri 
and came back a changed man. In later years Gaitanya spoke of 
him with great reverence ; and on one occasion when Gaitanya was 
passing by Kumarahatte, he is reported to have said that the very 
dust of the place which saw the birth of Isvara Puri, was to him 
dearer than life or wealth.^ Isvara Purl, like Madhavendra, was 
also an emotional mystic, who used to go into trances on hearing 
the Kirtana of Eirsna’s name.^ 

3. Other Social and Religious Gonditions 

From what has been said above there can be no doubt about 
the independent origin of the Bengal sect, like that of other Vaisnava 
sects, from the Srimad-bhagavata tradition, and about its debt to 
the mystic emotionalism interpreted and established by a class of 
emotional Samnyasins from the time of &’!dhara. But into the 
complex texture of Bengal Vaisnavism were also woven ideas from 
various other non-Vaisnava sources which coloured, to some extent, 
its inherited Vaisnava tradition. Tenets and practices, left behind 
by decadent Buddhism and already deep-set in current Hinduism, 
must have gone far into the religious thoughts and practices 
of the time.^ Vajrayrma and Sahajayana, characterised by theories 
of self-fulfilment and consequent corrupt practices, developed 
early as an obvious protest against the rigours of the Mahayana 
discipline and its difficult ideal of self-denial. Allied with these 
were all the coarsening features of decadent Tantricism, in both 
its Hindu and Buddhist guises, which were probably exotics in 
Bengal, but which had at this time a wild and luxuriant growth 
on its congenial soil. The teachings of the Vamacarin (Left-handed) 
Tantric schools, with their mystic exaltation of the female principle 
in the universe, and their emphasis upon the religious value of the 
sexual passion and sexual use of women, formed an undesirable 

^ ^ I Split \\ 

(Caiianya-bkdgavata, Adi xv). 

® C-bh, Adi ix.', 

® This obscure subject still awaits detailed critical study. What is offered 
here is necessarily imperfect and tentative. r 
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legacy of a great system, and exposed Vaisnavism, with its high 
erotic possibilities, to considerable temptation. Milder but equally 
mystic cults, like the Sahajiya and Nathism ( the former of which 
became strangely Vaisnavised) , had also dangerous erotic tendencies. 
They preached a doctrine of “ naturalism ” ( sahaja ) and self- 
realisation, which in actual practice meant an idealisation of the 
sensuous, the finding of salvation in and through the senses. Apart 
from their questionable ideas and mysterious rites, all these hybrid 
cults encouraged a mixture of mystical metaphysics, emotionalism 
and sensuality ; and if we are to judge from contemporary Vaisnava 
records, they had hardly any spmtual or aesthetic influence on the 
religious life of Bengal. Although Caitanya, himself an ascetic and 
a man of great personal purity, does not appear to have lent 
countenance to these strange ideas and practices, they yet created 
the environment into which the Vaisnava tradition entered, and 
possibly had some general influence on its erotic dogmas. 

But Tantra is a term which has been very loosely applied, and 
its later distorted forms have obscured its proper significance. 
Whether Buddhist, Vaisnava, Saiva or Sakta, it implied in its essence 
a mystic worship of Sakti or Female Energy, exalted in conjunction 
with the Male Energy in the universe. Its origin is lost in 
obscurity, but it assumed various forms, and its doctrines spread 
not only to decadent Buddhism but also to the various sectarian 
systems of Hinduism. The Vaisnava Pancaratra system and the 
Kashmirian Saiva Agama are openly Tantric. It also coloured the 
orthodox Smarta systems, and the great Raghunandana in his 
Tattvas makes considerable use of Tantric ideas. Krsnananda 
Agamavagisa, the author of Tanira-sdra and the great exponent of 
Tantric doctrines in Bengal, is said to have been (like Raghu- 
nandana) a contemporary of Caitanya ; and there can be hardly 
any doubt as to the wide-spread character of Tantric teaching in 
Bengal. The Vaisnavism of the time could scarcely escape its 
influence. Its bipolar system of thought and culture, for instance, 
must have considerably influenced and shaped the bipolar conception 
of Radha and Krsna, which Bengal Vaisnavism developed and 
which is certainly one of its distinguishing features. The Vaisnava 
Sakti-tattva, the acceptance of Kama-ga,yatri, and the idea of Radha, 
as the Sakti or Energy of Krsna point probably to Tantric influence, 
both remote and direct. Quotations from Tantra works are scattered 
throughout the standard Vaisnava treatises of Rilpa, Jiva. and other 
authoritative theorists of the Bengal school. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Radha figures in a Tantric light in such later 
Vaisnava Tantras as the j^dmdor'pancardtra \ and Rupa Gosvamin 
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in his Ujj'vaZa-mZamam’^ declares that Badha is already established 
in the Taiitra (tantre prati^thitd) as the HladinI Mahasakti of 
Krsna. 

In the midst of such conditions Caitanyaism was born. If 
we arc to place any reliance on the picture of contemporary society 
given by the biographers of Caitanya, who lived not far from his 
time, there can be no doubt that there was a lamentable decadence 
of religious life and ideals in Bengal. The tyranny of an alien 
rule was aggravated by the greater social tyranny of dominant 
Brahmanism with its protective, but despotic, spirit. Minute rules 
and restrictions of an unchanging and stringent code of religious and 
social duties were prescribed, and the effort is best exemplified by 
the great, but narrowly conservative, work of Baghunandana who 
was probably an older contemporary of Caitanya. No doubt, 
the object of such social legislation was to secure stability of 
conduct, but it afforded little room for expansion and progress, and 
little escape from inevitable bondage and burden. On the 
other hand, even the exclusive Brahmanism, in its instinct of self- 
preservation, had to relax itself so far as to adopt deities and 
countenance practices of strange origins, such as those associated 
with the local cults of Manasa, Viasull^ and Dharma Thakur.® 
The degraded Sahajiya and Nathism, and various phases of decadent 
Buddhism and Tantricism, of which we have spoken above and 
over all of which the mantle of Hinduism was thrown, brought in 
superstitous rites and doubtful practices which weakened the 
inherited spirituality of Brahmanism as a religion. The Caitanya- 
candrodaya of Kavikarnapura speaks of false ascetics, terrible 
Kapalikas and corrupt Tantrikas ; and references are made in other 
works to the general preference of unclean meat, drink and women. 
“ Beligion ” laments Vrndavana-dasa “ was reduced to a mere form, 
and there Avas no faith in men.” The times AA^ere such as needed 
a reformer and saviour. 

The city of Navadvipa (modern Nadiya) , which Avitnessed 
the birth, youth and early manhood of Caitanya, was at that time 
a famous seat of mediaeval Sanskrit learning ; but the kind of 

Ed. Kavyamala, p. 61, 

^ Identified by some with the Buddhist Viigisvari or Vajresvarl. Cf. Caitanya- 
bhagavata, Adi ii, where the cults of Manasa, Vasuli etc. are mentioned. For 
an account of these popular cults from literary sources, see Asutosh Bhattacharya, 
Maiigala-hdvyer Itihasa, Calcutts, 194i0v 

“ The Dharma cult, as Haraprasad Saslrl has now amply demonstrated, 
with its doctrine of void (sunya-vada), came ouiP of decadent Buddhism. 
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learning it favoured is typified by its production of a highly 
scholastic system of New Logic, the Navya Nyayad It was also the 
stronghold of orthodox Brahmanism, as well as of neo-Tantricism, 
and produced a stringent social dictator like Raghunandana, as 
well as a champion of obscure Tantric rites like Krsnananda, iLs 
great reputation for Sanskrit scholarship and orthodoxy drew 
students from all parts of the country, but it created an arid and 
intellectual atmosphere, highly materialistic, narrow, proud and 
even sceptical.^ Vedantism formed the topic of conversation of 
the cultured few, who looked down upon the emotional abandon 
of Bhakti as weak and vulgar,^ but they are characterised by 
Karnapura as pantheists who believed in no other gods than their 
own selves. The self-satisfied formalism of the orthodox Smarta 
system, which prescribed religious merit and absolving efficacy to a 
somewhat mechanical observance of fixed duties and ceremonies, 
hardly encouraged any exhibition of personal devotional fervour, 
or any inner sensibility for morality or religion.'* 

But there existed in the city a devout Vaisnava community, 
although it was neither a numerous nor an important group. 
Dissatisfied with their unspiritual surroundings, this religious group 
used to meet in certain houses to hold religious discourses, to listen 
to the reading of the SriTnad-bhagavata and to satisfy their spiritual 
longings by an enthusiastic singing of the name, praises or exploits 
of SrI-Krsna. Even Caitanya’s father Jagannatha Misra, though a 
Vaidika-Brahman scholar, had devout Vaisnava tendencies, and the 
family had probably been Vaisnava for generations. His hospitable 
house is said to have entertained many a venerable Vaisnava guest, 
who must have created some subconscious impression on Caitanya’s 
mind in his boyhood and youth. 

This small community must have been inspired and encouraged 
in its Vaisnava tendencies by Madhavendra Puri and his disciples ; 

This scholastic atmosphere should be borne in mind if we were to understand 
the scholastic trend of the theology of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

(Caitanya~bMgavata, Adi vi) . A similar picture is drawn in Kavikarnapura’s 
Caitanya-candrodaya. 

® The Vaisnava Kirtana and emotionalism were scoffed at : ^<1^ 

grqqtu l snq ^cq sqqfH H 

(op. cit., Adi ix) . 

* See the story of Srivasa who was turned out of Devananda’s house because 
on the reading of the Bhdgavata he sobbed and showed signs of devotional emotion 
(op. cit., Adi ix) . 
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for we find that the most commanding figure of this group was a 
disciple of Madhavendra, named Kamalaksa Bhattacarya, better 
known by his other name of Advaita Acarya. He was an elderly 
Brahman scholar of §antipura who lived for the most part at 
Navadvipa, and whose scholarly attainments, pious life and sincere 
devotion made him a natural leader of this group. He came of 
distinguished and learned ancestry, and his original home, like that 
of Caitanya’s father, was in Sylhet.^ He was probably older than 
Caitanya, and an old friend of the family, whom Caitanya’s mother 
accused of having led her two sons to asceticism. There can be no 
doubt that Advaita very early recognised the power and fell under 
the spell of Caitanya’s rapturous devotion, and a close relationship 
sprang up between the pious old man and the young religious 
enthusiast. The Prema-vildsa ( ch. i) tells us that at one time 
Advaita taught the older doctrine of Mukti (Jnana) and deviated 
from the emotional creed of Vaisnava Bhakti ; and this seems 
probable from his very title Advaita Acarya,^ which apparently 
indicates his leanings towards non-dualistic Vedanta.^ The Caitanya- 
hhdgavata describes him as the greatest teacher of Jnana, Bhakti 
and Vairagya ( )• The Caitanya-caritawria 
of Ky^nadasa also refers unmistakably to Advaita’s leanings towards 
Jnana-marga, and speaks of occasions when his views did not 
receive entire approval of Caitanya himself (Adi xii, 40 ; xvii, 67) , 
It is highly probable that Advaita, following the tradition of 

^ His father ICuvera Tarka-paficanana is said to have been a dvdra-paizdita 
of Divya-simha, Haja of Laud in Sylhet, who hiniself later on became a devout 
Vaigpava under the name of LaudiTya Krsnadasa and wrote an account of the 
early life of Advaita. The story of Advaita’a life is told in Bengali by Advaita’s 
follower and disciple, Isana Nagara, in his Advaita~‘praMsa (ed. Amrita Bazar 
Patrika Office, Calcutta, no date), which is said to have been composed in Saka 
1490=1568 A.D., when its author was an old man of over seventy. Isana tells us 
that Laudiya Krsnadasa wrote an account of Advaita’s early life in a Sanskrit 
work, entitled BalyaMa-sutra (published by Acyuta Charan Chaudhuri, with a 
Bengali metrical translation, B.E, 1322=1916 A.D.) on which Isana’s own work 
professes to draw considerably. One must confess to serious doubts regarding tbe 
genuineness of the printed texts of these two works, manuscripts of which are not 
forthcoming anywhere. By a critical examination of ' their contents, Bimanbihari 
Majumdar (§n-Caitanyarcariter Updddn, Calcutta University 1939, pp. 433-465 and 
473-480) makes out a good case that the works are modern fabrications. 

^ Attempts have been made to interpret the title Advaita fancifully, as 
sigiiifying identity with Hari (i.6., Caitanya) or as meaning 'advitlya’ or unique. 
See Amara Nath Kay in Udbodhana, Agrahayana 1337 B.S., pp. 685 f. 

® See, for instance, the report of his conversation with Nityananda in C~C, 
Madhya xii, 193 f; his Mukti mterpretation of Y oga-vasistha in Adi xii, 40; his 
explanation of Jhana-inaxga in Adi xvii, 67, etc. Tradition alleges that Advaita’s, 
two disciples, Kamadeva Nagara of Gujarat and Sankara Deva, apparently of Assam, 
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Siidhara Svamin and Madhavendra Purl, believed in tempering 
intellectual Advaitaism with emotional Bliakti. But lie seems to 
have very closely identified himself with the new movement, and 
influenced its course of development to such an extent that he came 
to be regarded in the later history of the sect as one of the five 
Tattvas or Eealities of the new faith It is also recorded piously 
that Advaita was an Avatara of Siva and preceded Caitanya in his 
descent to the world, and that it was in response to Advaita’s prayer 
and appeal that the descent of Caitanya took place ^ Whatever 
may be the value of this belief, there can be no doubt that in spite 
of his Vedantic scholarship, Advaita was the precursor of the 
devotional Vaisnava tendency which later on took definite shape 
as Caitanyaism ; and the small band of devout men who gathered 
round him formed the nucleus and presented the incipient 
features which were to mark the course of the new movement. 
They prepared the way for Caitanya and welcomed him as their 
leader ; and to his life and personality, therefore, which gathered 
together the prevalent religious forces, we must now turn our 
attention. 

refused to renounce Vedautism and accept the new faith, leaving their teacher and 
the country on account of this difference of opinion. But this is only a legend. 
Saipkara Deva is not explicitly mentioned in any Bengal Vaisnava work. For a 
discussion of the question, see B. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 540 f. 

It is remarkable, however, that the Vrndavana Gosvamins do not, in their 
authoritative Sanskrit works, explicitly recognise this doctrine, and seldom mention 
Advaita and Nityananda. Only in the introductory verses to the V aisnava-toswm (1578 
A-D,), obeisance is made to Advaita and Nityananda, but there is nothing there 
to distinguish them from the other disciples and associates of Caitanya, mentioned 
along with them in a fairly long list. Eecognition is found, however, in the works 
of Kavikarnapura (especially Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika) and in the Bengali lives of 
Caitanya ; and the promotion to the exclusive dignity is thus of popular growth in 
the Navadvipa, rather than in the Vrndavana, circle. Kavikarnapura, however, 
attributes the origin of the doctrine of Panca-tattva to Svarupa Damodara, the five 
Tattvas being Caitanya, Nityananda, Advaita, Gadadhara and Srivasa (Locana 
substitutes his own Guru Narahari Sarakara for Srivasa). 

' I iff 1) (.C-hh, Adi ii ; 

also Madhya v) . This belief probably originated from the first worship of 
Caitanya as the Bhagavat by Advaita at Srlvasa’s house, described by Murari (ii. 9. 
18), Kavikarnapura (Kavya vii. 30), Vrndavana-dasa (Madhja vi), as w'ell as from 
Advaita’s first public declaration of the belief at Puri. 
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THE ADVENT OF CAITANYA 
1. Materials for a Study of Caitanya’s Life 

There is no dearth of materials for a study of Caitanya’s life 
and personality. A fairly large number of lives in Sanskrit and in 
Bengali came into existence not many years after his death ; and 
they supply valuable materials not only regarding the details of his 
career, but also about the circumstances attending upon the growth 
of the movement he initiated, its method, its extent and its 
contagion. They reproduce the atmosphere and depict in vivid 
outline the attractive figures of the -leading actors in the scene. 
As some of these works are contemporary records, they embody 
personal impression and knowledge, and in this sense they are truly 
historical. But most of them already acknowledge the divinity of 
Caitanya and write from the devotional point of view.^ Biography 
is a distinctly Vaisnava contribution to Middle Bengali ; and by 
creating it, the movement added a new genre to the literature of the 
country ; but the prolix and exuberant metrical narratives are often 
presented in a distorted perspective by an imagination which is 
ready to go the utmost limits, or want of limits, of fanatical devotion. 
The powerful impression made by a great personality inspired these 
men to give sincere expression to their human love and admiration, 
but the early deification of Caitanya made them accept as their 
model thki myths and unrealities of their favourite Puranic stories. 
Miraculous legends and grotesquely absurd accounts about Caitanya 
appear to have rapidly grown up even during his life-time, and the 
pious credulity of these devout writers found no difficulty in 
reproducing them in all seriousness. Yet, beneath all this, we have 
a picture of great human interest and appeal ; and the purely 
devotional aspect of Caitanya’s career is depicted with sincere and 
loving care, with all the attending details and circumstances.^ 

® The best critical account of the materials for a study of Caitanya’s life will 
found in Bimanbihari Majumdar, Sn-Caitanya-cariter Upaddn in Bengali, Calcutta 
University 1939 . « 
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Murari-gtjpta 

The earliest available work on Caitanya’s life appears to be the 
Sanskrit Sn-krsnacaitanya-caritdmrta, or simply Caitanya-caritd- 
mrta, attributed to Murari-gupta/ an older contemporary, fellow- 
student and associate of Caitanya. It purports to have been 
composed in response to the devout enquiries made of the author 
by Damodara Pandita, (not to be confused with Svarupa Damodara) 
who was a well-known follower and companion of Caitanya in his 
final years of residence at Puri. It is usually known as a Kadacd or 
a brief biographical account, but the printed text^ offers it as a 
regular Sanskrit Kavya, consisting of four sections {'prakra'ma) 
and a total of seventy-eight cantos, and versifying in a variety of 
metres practically the whole career of Caitanya. The concluding 
verse® in the printed text gives Saka 1435=:1513 A.D, as the date 
of composition ; but since Caitanya became a Samnyasin in Saka 
14!31=:1,510 A.D. and returned to Bengal, for a short time, after 
a little over three years at Saka 1435=1513 A.D., the biography 

References to Murari-gupta are to be found in almost all the biographies 
of Caitanya, and some of them directly utilise his pioneer work. But details of 
his life are meagre. Originally belonging to Sylhet, he appears to have settled 
at Navadvipa, and was probably a neighbour of Cailanya’s father and a fellow- 
student of Caitanya at Gahgadasa’s Tol {C~bh, Adi vii) . He belonged to the 
Vaidya caste and apparently practised as a physician. He seems to have had 
Vedantic inclination before he became a devotee of Caitanya. He appears to have 
been originally, like Caitanya’s father, a Rama-worshipper ; and the Bdmdstaka, 
which he cited before Caitanya, is given in full in his biography at ii. 7. 10-17. 
This circumstance might have led to his being regarded as an incarnation of 
Hanumat. He was also a man of extraordinary physical strength, and it is 
recorded that once during a Klrtana ecstasy at Srlvasa’s courtyard he carried 
Caitanya on his shoulders and danced for hours together. He dates are unknown ; 
but he must have been older than Caitanya, and probably survived him. In spite 
of Murari’s reputation for Sanskrit scholarship, his work contains many instances 
of lapsus linguae which cannot be explained merely as a feature of later Kavya-style. 

® Published by Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, Amrita Bazar Patrika Office, 3rd Ed., 
Calcutta B.E. 1337 (=1921 A,D.) in Bengali characters. The first ed. was published 
by Syamlal Gosvami in 1303, the second in 1317. It is said to have been edited 
from two MSS, one from Dacca and another from Brindaban; but no account of 
the sources is given. The number of cantos in the four Prakramas is respectively : 
16, 18, 18 and 26. The extremely incorrect form in which the text is printed, 
even in the third edition, precludes the allegation of fabrication or deliberate 
tampering with the text. 

® caturdasa-satabdante panca-trkpsatioatsarel 

asdcUia-sita-saptamydm grantho’yarn purn^tarn patafejj 
The reference is apparently to Saka era. This is the reading of the third edition 
of the work, published by Mrinal Kanti Ghosh ; but the first two editions read 
panca-vimsati-vatsare, which giv^ us Saka 1426, instead of Saka 1435. 
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should have recorded incidents of his life up to that date. In 
reality, however, the story is carried down to a greater part of his 
later life at Puri, down even to 1530 A.D.; it alludes to the .Gambhira 
episode (iv. 24) and even to the death of Caitanya (i. 2. 12-14) . 
The genuineness of the date or of the subsequent account, therefore, 
is open to serious doubt. 

Whatever may be the value of the printed text, the existence of 
some biographical account by Murari-gupta is beyond doubt, and 
it is probable that it dealt chiefly with the early years of Caitanya’s 
life. The earliest Bengali biography of Vrndavana-dasa omits all 
references to it ; nor does Jayananda mention it in his short list 
(p. 3) of previous lives of Caitanya. But writing only nine years 
after Caitanya’s death (1542 A.D.) , Kavikarnapura informs us that 
he based his own Caitanya-caritdmTta Kavya chiefly on Murari’s 
account (xx. 42) . It is clear, however, that Murari’s work was utilised 
closely for Caitanya’s early life, although after canto xi Kavikarnapura 
appears to have drawn from other sources. That the name of 
Murari’s work was also Cailrniya-cantavirta is clear from the 
citation by this name in the Gawa-g(moddem-dip'ikd (si. 94),’'- 
another work of Kavikarnapura’s. The much later, but the more 
authoritative, Bengali biography of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, written 
probably within ninety years of Caitanya’s death, professes to 
utilise Murari-gupta’s work and describes it as a condensed account 
of all the exploits of Caitanya in his early life.’® Locana-dasa, an 
earlier biographer, writing about the end of the 16th century, refers 
to tlite existence of a poetical life by Murari-gupta from Caitanya’s 
birth to boyhood ( ) ^i^d acknowledges his 

immense debt to that work.® 

^ Reference is made in this verse to a story, said to be related by Murari-gupta, 
about Haridasa’s being an incarnation of a Muni-putra. The legend is actually 
told in the present text in i. 4, 9 f . 

" qag? I ^ \\ 

(Caitanya-caritdmrta, Adi xiii, 15) . But dsewhere Krsnadasa Kaviraja says : 

m u 

(Adi xiii, 46). This may mean that Murari-gupta dealt in detail with the chief 
incidents of Caitanya’s life as a whole; but the mention of Damodara Svarupa 
permits the interpretation that Murari and Damodara, who knew intimately the 
earlier and later life respectively, gave a detailed account of the chief incidents of 
each phase. 

* Locana-dasa actually translates in some places the account given in the 
present text, and mentions some points (,e.g. Laksmi’s having been in previous birth 
an Apsaras) exclusively stated by Murari-gupta. Even from the last doubtful 
section of Murari’s work he utilises the Bibhlsana episode which is not mentioned 
in any other biography. 
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The present text devotes its three out of four sections 
(prakrama) to incidents occurring up to Caitanya’s visit to Raniakeli 
after the South Indian pilgrimage,' i.e. roughly up to 1513 A.D., 
vhile the last section very briefly and rapidly sketches his Vrndavana 
pilgrimage and his final settlement at Puri. The second section 
ends exactly with the account of his Samnyasa, which incident, in 
the usual reckoning, concludes his Adi-lila or early life. The 
genuineness of the fourth and last section (as possibly also of the 
third) , therefore, is not altogether beyond question ; and the presump- 
tion has been made that the concluding verse, which gives its date of 
composition, originally occurred, as it should, at the end of the 
second section, but was somehow retained even when the 
supplementary section or sections were added. The somewhat 
strange device of making Damodara Pandita^ the curious enquirer 
after Caitanya^s life would be justifiable, only if his enquiries 
related to the earlier portion of that life ; for Damodara, who was 
one of Caitanya’s companions at Puri, must have known more about 
the later phase of Caitanya’s life than Murari could have done from 
hearsay. But apart from the fact that Kavikarnapura generally 
knew the present text, even if he ignored the last section, it was 
undoubtedly known, almost in its entirety, to Locana-dasa, 
who closely and directly makes use of it throughout, and specifically 
utilises the Bibhisana episode of the last section (iv. 21) . It is also 
noteworthy that Narahari Cakravartin, in the 18th century, quotes 
from Murari’s work in his Bhakti-ratndkara, and the quotations are 
traceble in the present text ; and it is also interesting that the last 
section (up to iv. 10 — Vrndavana visit) was known to Narahari. 
The allegation, therefore, that the printed text is a modern 
fabrication can not be very well maintained. The statement that 
the earlier part of Caitanya’s life only was described by Murari 
probably owes its origin to the fact that Murari gives a more 
detailed account of the earlier phase of which he had direct 
knowledge, while the later phase is only hurriedly and vaguely 
given. The work may have been composed during Caitanya’s 
life-time, but since it alludes to his passing away, it is probable 
that it came into existence after his death (1533 A.D.) , but before 
1542 A.D. Murari’s biography begins with a deified picture of 
Caitanya as the incarnation (Yugavatara) of Visnu (i. 4. 26-27; 
i. 5. 4 ; 1. 12. 19; i. 1. 14 as Caturbhuja Visnu) and gives credence 
to miraculous legends as a proof of his divinity. This common 
trait, as well as the uncertainty of the present text, impairs its 

^ Jagadbandhu Bliadra (Oawctrpada-tarcmgimi latxod. p. 50) makes the not 
unnatural mistake of confusing p^odara Pandita with Svarupa Damodara. 
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importance as a strictly historical document. But if the entire 
work is genuine, it is extremely valuable as the earliest record written 
by a close associate; and inspite of its pious attitude, it gives a 
vivid and somewhat human account, not too much overlaid with 
theology, of the Navadvipa period of Caitanya’s life, for which it 
is, with Vindavana-dasa’s biography, the best and most authorita- 
tive source, But its value as a record of incidents has been 
greatly diminished by the more systematic biographies which 
followed and made considerable use, openly or otherwise, of its 
material. 

SVARUPA DaMODARA 

The account of Svariipa Damodara, which is probably next in 
date, appears to be lost. Krsnadasa Kaviraja refers^ to it as his 
chief source for the middle part and last years of Caitanya’s life, 
and describes it as a Ka^acd. This could not have been the 
actual name of the work which is said to have been composed in 
Sanskrit. The author appears to have been originally a Navadvipa 
scholar,^ named Purusottama Acarya (C~bh Antya x, 52) , a 
Vedantist who subsequently became a Satpnyasin of the Dapdin 
order under the name of Svariipa Damodara. Attaching himself 

^ Madhya viii, S12) ; 

I ^ li (Adi xiii, 16) ; 

^ U (Adi xiii, 46); 

I q qqsiiff w (Antya xiv, 7) , etc. 

If Raghunatha-dasa also wrote a Kadaca, as the last passage states, it is also lost. 
Possibly this was no independent work of Raghunatha’s, but he helped his Guru 
Svariipa Damodara in the compiling of the latter’s Kadaca. Nothing of Raghunatlia- 
dasa’s writing on Caitanya remains except bis Gaitanydstaka and Gaurmiga-stava- 
kalpataru incorporated in his Stavdvali (altogether 20 .stanzas); while we have only 
a few doctrinal verses in the Gaura-ganoddesa-diyilcd (13, 17, 149) ascribed to 
Svarupa Damodara. These could not have been implied by the word Kadaca in 
Ky^nadasa’s statement. Bimanbihari Majuradar (op. cit. p. 331 f) denies that any 
biographical account could have been written by Svarupa Damodara or Raghunatha ; 
but his arguments are not convincing. Tlie worthless w'ork which is sometimes 
printed from Battala as Svarupa Damodara’s Kadaca cannot be seriously taken ; 
it does not correspond to the descriptions given by Krsnadasa, and contains whole- 
sale appropriations even from Mmanatha’s work on the Kama-.sastra ; it is obviously 
a later Sahajiya. fabrication. 

This is implied by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Madhya x, 101-2) ; but Murari 
does not mention him as a Navadvipa associate of Gaitanya, while there is nothing 
in the works of Kavikarnapura, Vrndavana-dasa and Raghunatha-dasa to support 
the view that Svarupa Damodara was a native of Navadvipa. On Purusottama 
Acarya, see below, p. 31, note 2. 
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to Caitanya as one of his most intimate and favourite disciples at 
Puri, he became thereafter an indispensable companion, keeping 
watchful care and regulating the life of the Master in detail.^ 
Kavikarnapura, in his Caitanya-candroday a, ^ as well as Caitanya’s 
other biographers, makes him, as he really was, a great figure in 
Caitanya’s life at Puri ; and the verse viii. 10 {heloddhulita-khedayd) , 
which is put in Svarupa’s mouth in the drama, is said to be Svarupa’s 
own composition incorporated by Kavikarnapura.^ He was well 
versed in Vaisnava theology and practice, and had charge of young 
Raghunatha-dasa’s Vaisnava training at Puri,^ In Kavikarnapura’s 
Qaura-ganoddesa-dl'pika, Svarupa Damodara is credited with the 
doctrine of Panca-tattva,®" which established Caitanya, Nityananda, 
Advaita, Gadadhara and Srlvasa as the five Tattvas of the faith, 
and exalted Caitanya as Mahaprabhu and Nityananda and Advaita 
as Prabhus. This would indicate Svariipa’s attitude, if not the 
wh|ole of his theology. He is said to have been so deeply attached 
to Caitanya that he never survived the great shock of Caitanya’s 
death ; but from Raghunatha-dasa’s reference in the Muktd-caritra 
(si. 4) , it is not unlikely that he passed his last days at Vrndavana 
,and wrote his personal reminiscences there. 

^ Svarupa was one of the few faithful followers who possessed gi*eat influence 
upon Caitanya, and knew his mind (C-C, Madhya xiii, 122, 1S4-S etc.). Caitanya 
himself paid a tribute to his scholarship and devotion when he laughingly confessed 
to young Raghunatha that Svarupa knew more about the Sastras than he himself 
did. 

® In his Caitanya-caritdmrta Kavya (xiii. 137-142), Kavikarnapura refers 
apparently to Svarupa Damodara as Purusottama Acarya. For the citation of a 
verse ascribed to Purusottama Acarya in some MSS of the Padymall, see S. K. De’s 
ed. of the work, no. 83 (note) and p. 212. But it is remarkable that ICavikarnapura 
does not mention Svarupa Damodara’s Kadaca, although he expressly acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Murari’s biographical account in his Caitanya-caritamrta Kavya. 

® The verses 5-12, which open Krsnadasa’s Caitanya-caritamrta, are printed 
in some editions of the text as quotations from the so-called Kadaca of Svarupa 
Damodara {e.g. in Vahgavasi ed., Madhva Gaudiya Matha ed. etc.); but in the 
Kalna edition of the text this indication is omitted. The manuscripts of the text 
which we have consulted in the Dacca University Library do not support this 
attribution to Svarupa, as there is no such heading there as svarupa-gosvdmi- 
Jeadaedydm. See S. K. De in IHQ, 1933, pp. 99-100 ; Bimanbihari Majumdar, op. cit. 
p. 329, coming to the same conclusion after consulting five MSS of the work in the 
Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad collection. It is probably an unjustifiable “ padding ” by 
zealous editors, of which instances are very frequent in the printed texts. The 
well-known verse sn-radhayah prapaychmahima is often, but wrongly, attributed 
to Svarupa Damodara, probably because it embodies a doctrine ascribed to him. 

The disciple acknowledges his debt in the opening verses of the Muktd- 
caritra, where he refers to Svarupa, along with Rupa aiid Sanatana. 

® See above p. 25, note 1,^ 
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Paramananda Kavikarnapura ^ 

After these come 'the Caiirniya-cantmwrta Mahakavya in 
twenty cantos, composed nine years after Caitanya’s death, by 
Paramananda-seiia, better known by his poetical title of Kavikarna- 
pura, who also wrote many years later a drama in ten acts on 
the same theme, entitled Caitanya-candrodaya. The author 
was the son of §ivananda-sena, an elderly disciple of Caitanya,i 
who used to organise and lead the annual exodus of Caitanya’s 
followers to Puri. He belonged to the Vaidya caste, and his 
youngest son Paramananda was born at Kariicdapada (Kahcana- 
pallT) , near Naihati, a few years before Caitanya’s death. Sivananda 
had poetical tendencies, and some of his Bengali songs are to be 
found in the Vaisnava anthology, Pada-lcalyataru, as well as in the 
modern compilation, Gaura-pada-tarangini (six Padas on Caitanya) ; 
his son appears to have inherited his father’s literary gifts at an early 
age. When he was a boy of seven he is said to have accompanied his 
father to Puri, where he saw Caitanya ; and the touch of the 
Master’s feet is said to have inspired the precocious child to litter 
the following Sanskrit verse in the difficult Arya-raetre, which 
praised Kjsna as th'e ear-ornament of the GopTs, and earned for 
him the title, given by Caitanya himself, of Kavi-karnapura or 
“ ear-ornament of poets ” : ^ 

srava&'oh kuvalayam aksnor anjanam uraso 7mhendra-7riani-dd7ria\ 
vfnddvana-mTrianindirb mandanam akhilani hark jayati\\. 

Victorious is Krsna, who is the blue water-lily in the two 
ears, collyrium in the two eyes, tine great rope of sapphire on 
the breast, (in fact) the entire adornment, of the young women 
of Vrndavana ! 

^ Kavikarnapura speaks about his father as one of the chief disciples of the 
• Master {'parmdjagryam mahaprahhoh) in his Gaura-ganoddesa-dl'piliS,, 4 and 176. 
Sivananda is regarded as occupying a high position among Caitanya’s disciples : see 
Murmri, iv, 17. 6; Vrndavana-dasa, Antya v and ix; Jayananda, p. 142; 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Antya I, 12-28 ; x, 139 ; xii, 11 and 44 ; xvi, 60 etc. Both in his 
drama and his poem, Kamapura mentions Sivananda many times, and records that 
during his return to Bengal Caitanya paid a visit to Sivananda’s house. There is 
also a significant passage in the drama in which Sivananda is represented as bringing 
his son (apparently Kavikarnapura himself) before Caitanya at Puri. 

® His other name given by Caitanya is said to have been Purl-dasa, which 
occurs in the colophon to the printed text of his Qaum-ganoddesa ; but on this 
alleged name see B. Majumdar, op. cii. pp. 85-86. In his works Kavikarnapura 
never uses this name of Purldasa. An Jryd~sataka, now lost, is ascribed to him; 
this Arya-verse may have formed its opening Nanmskriya. The verse is, however, 
given in Kavikarnapura’s Alarrikara-kawtuhha (Kirana viii) as an example of the 
poetic figure Mala-rupaka. ^ 
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Whatever value this story of an infant prodigy may possess, 
it is probable that it originated from the fact of his extraordinarily 
precocious literary gifts. His earliest sustained poetical eJffort 
appears to be his Sanskrit Caitanya-caritdmfta Kavya,^ in which he 
declares himself as a “child” (swu) . One of the concluding vcrscs- 
gives its date of composition as Asadha, §aka 1464=:Jiine-July, 
154^ A.D. If we accept 1524 A.D. as the date of his birth, he 
would then be about eighteen when the work was completed. For 
a youth the poem is indeed a marvellous achievement of precocious 
gifts. The work consists of 20 Sargas and over 1900 verses in a 
variety of Sanskrit metres (excepting Arya) , and gives a poetical 
but complete account of forty-seven years {catvdririisatii myta- 
bhdjd lidyandnam kmmena)-^ of Caitanya’s life. The author himself 
admits that he based his work chiefly on the account of Murari, 
who knew Caitanya in his boyhood and youth ; and as it was 
composed nine years after Caitanya’s death, the standard Bengali 
biographies had not yet been written. The latter part of the 
life, however, is independent of Murari’s account, but it is rather 
meagrely treated. Like the preceding work, Karnapura’s poem 
devotes its strength chiefly upon the poetical and devotional 
possibilities of the theme, indulging in frequent flights (in the 
regular long-drawn Kavya-style) of poetical descriptions, and 
presenting Caitanya as the blessed Saviour and incarnation of 

’■ Ed. Radharaman Pres.s, Bcrliampur-Murshidabad, 1884, in Bengali characters 
with a Bengali translation. In Gmim-ganoddesa, the name of Karnapura’s Guru 
occurs as Srinatha. 

® vedd msdk hutaya indur iti prasiddhe] 
sake tathd Ichalu mean mbhage ca masi] 
vdre sudhd~Mrana-mmnyasita-dvitiyd-‘\ 
tithyantare parisaTtidptir ahhud awMw??/a| (xx. 49). 

® This usually accepted date is given by Rajendralala Mitra in his Bibl. Ind. 
ed. of Caitanya-candrodaya . (Preface, p. vi) . This would make Karnapura about 
nine years old at the time of Caitanya’s passing away, and would not conflict 
with Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s account of Karnapura’s visit to Puri. In a MS of 
the Caitanya-cariidmria of Karnapura, however, in the Dacca University Library 
(no. 2389), the scribe, one Visnudasa, calling him.self a servant of llupa Gosvamin, 
iteicords the tradition that Karnapura was only sixteen when he composed this 
work (caitanya-candra-caritdmrlaTn adbhutabhair] dvyastabdikair viracitam kavi- 
karnapuraih) . This tradition would agree more with the poet’s self-description as 
a “child,” and put his birth-date at 1526 A.D. His visit to Puri in his seventh 
year would then have occurred in the very year in which Caitanya passed away. 
But, of course, this does not entirely remove the difficulties of exact dating. 

* This enumeration does not really conflict with Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s 
mention of forty-eight years, for the actual number of years covered by Caitanya’s 
life appears to have been forty-seven years and a few months. See B. Majumdar, 
op. cit., pp, 21-23 for a discussion of the question. 
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Krsna, as well as the hero of a religious Kavya. The author 
conceives himself as a poet and devotional writer rather than as a 
sober historian. His drama, Caitanya-candrodaya,^ a more mature 
work composed in 1572 A.D. at the command of Gajapati 

Prataparudra of Orissa,- is conceived in the same strain, and 
introduces allegorical (e.g. Maitrl, Bhakti, Adharma, Viraga, etc.) 
and even mythical figures (e.g, Narada, Radha, Krsna, etc.) , 
somewhat after the manner of the well-known Fmbodha-candrodaya, 
which must have been its model. If Kavikarnapura does not 
strictly follow Murari’s account in this work, and departs in many 
details from his earlier poem, it is perhaps due to his more mature 
and fuller knowledge and judgment, as well as to his desire to 

enlarge in the drama upon the later phase of Caitan^a’s life, as 
much as his immature poem was largely devoted (after Murari- 
gupta) to its earlier phase. The work, however, is a regular drama 
in ten acts, as the other is a regular poem in twenty cantos. As 
sober historical documents both these works, which are obviously 

literary and devotional in form and treatment, are not of much 

value, but they give us an interesting glimpse into the atmosphere 
of Caitanyaisra, and record some traditions which the poet’s father, 
Sivananda, who is a figure in this drama, might have handed 
down.® 

^ Ed. Kavyamala 87, NSP, Bombay 1917. The date of composition is given 
in one of concluding verses, which however has been differently interpreted, making 
a difference of seven years; The verse (mke catnrdasa-sate ravi-vdji-yuJcte\ 
gauro harir dharani-maiidda dvirdsU\ tasmims catur-navati-hhdji tadlya-Ma- 
grantho^yam dvirahhavat katamasya vaktrdt\\ sa.ys that Caitanya was born in §aka 
1407, and that the drama, which deals with his life, was composed in Saka 1494= 
1572 A.D. (tasmin referring to unqualified caiurdasa-sate Wee) ; but some interpret 
the verse so as to give §aka 1501=1579 A.D, as the date of composition (taking 
tasmin to refer to caturdasa-sate sake qualified by the phrase ravi-vdji-yukte) , 
As the drama is quoted in Kavikarnapura’s Qaura-ganoddeJa-dlpikd which is expressly 
dated 1576 A.D., the date 1572 is more lilcely than 1579. There is nothing 
to throw doubt on the genuineness of this verse ; but Bimanbihari Majumdar, op. cit. 
pp. 88-94, brushes aside this explicit date and maintains, chiefly from what he 
considers to be internal evidence, that the drama was composed before 1540 A.D. 

® One must, however, recognise the difficulty of this reference, for most 
historians are of opinion that Prataparudra was dead by 1540 A.D. This is one 
of the strong reasons which leads B. Majumdar to hold that the drama was 
composed before 1540, that is, even before the poem, which is dated 1542 A.D. 

® The Gaura-ganoddesa-dtpikd (ed. Murshidabad, Radharamau Press, 1912) 
is usually regarded as ICarnapura’s third work. Its date of composition, however, 
is uncertain, as the concluding verse wliich gives the date has different readings in 
different manuscripts. The MSS noticed in Haraprasad Sastri’s Notices, ii, no. 00 
(pp. 49-50) and in Aufrecht’s Leipzig Catalogue no^ 721 , as well as the printed text. 
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Y^RNDAVANA-DAiSA 

These Sanskrit works became the starting point of a scries of 
biographies of Caitanya in Bengali, which absorbed and in course 
of time eclipsed the Sanskrit originals. The earliest, and by far 
the most important, of these Bengali accounts, with respect to the 
early part of Caitanya’s life, is the Caitany<a-hhugavata, composed 

read Mice vasu-graha-mite manunaiva yuhte (§aka 14i98=:1576 A.D.); but tbe India 
Office MS (Eggeling’s Catalogue, iv, no. 2510) reads sake rasd-rasa-mite numunaiva 
yukte 1406=1544 A.D.). The work gives an elaborate account of the 

previous incarnations of Caitanya’s disciples as associates of Krsna in the Vrndavana- 
lila,— an extreme logical development of the Vaisnava theory of incarnation, which 
regards trot only Caitanya as Krsna, but also his followers as Krsna’s associates and 
beloved ones. It is true that hints of such a system are already found in Kavi- 
karnapura’s Caitanya-caritdmrta Kavya, composed in 1542 A.D., for it mentions 
Nityananda as an incarnation of Balarama, Advaita as that of Siva and Srivasa as 
that of Narada ; but the mature theological elaboration of the dogma, such as the 
present work offers, could not have been worked out as early as 1544 A.D. It ivS 
also possible that the idea of the tvork was suggested by Rupa Gosvaniin’a descrip- 
tion of the Ganas of Krspa, for which Caitanyite parallels had to be found, in 
his Radha-krpm-ganoddesa-dipikd (about 1550 A.D.). The date 1576, given by 
the majority of MSS, appears therefore more suitable for this alleged work of 
Karnapura. Doubts have been exitreased regarding its genuineness ; but it is quoted 
in the 18th century by Narahari Cakravartin in his Bhakti-ratmkara. See B, 
Ma.]umdar. op. cit., pp. 97-100 for a discussion of the question ; but interpolations 
into the text may be suspected. As an instance, one may point out that this work 
expresisly affiliates the Caitanya Sampradaya to the Madhva, but Karnapura’s 
drama testifies to Caitanya’s dislike of Madhva doctrine and his being an Advaita 
Samnyasin ! Li style and treatment the work is pedestrian, and its theology is 
clearly of later development ; it is difficult to say if it is really a genuine work of Kavi- 
karnapura’s. Kaniapura’s other Sanskrit works are : (i) A^ianda-vpiddvana-eampu, 

a voluminous Campu in Sanskrit prose and verse in 22 Stavakas, on the childhood 
and youth of Krsna (Ed. in the Pandit, Old Series, vol. ix and x. New Series, 
vol. i-iii. Only 9 Stavakas, ed. Madhusudan Das, Hooghly, 1919, with comm, of 
Visvanatha Cakravartin, and a Bengali translation, in Bengali characters) . The 
Stavaka i is entitled Bhagavat-sthdna-tattva-vallt-vistdra, describing Vrndavana; 
Stavaka ii~vii Bdlya-lild-lata-vistara, dealing with childhood, and Stavakas viii-xxii 
Kaisora-llld-latd~vistdra, treating of the early youth of Krsna; (ii) Alamdcdra- 
kaustubha (ed. Murshidabad, Radharaman Press, 1907; also ed. Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi, 1923-34), a regular work on Sanskrit Poetics, of which illustrative 
verses are mostly in praise of Krsna. A short description of this work will be 
found in S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, Calcutta 1923, i, p. 257-58; (iii) Krs-mhnika- 
kaumudi. (ed. Haridas Das, in Bengali characters, Haribole Kutir, Navadvipa 1941), 
a small Kavya in six Prakasas, dealing with the Astakallya Lila of Radha and 
Krsna, and belonging, by its theme, to the same type of composition as the 
Govinda-Mamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja and Krma-bhdvanamrta of Visvanatha 
Cakravartin. The work is often wrongly ascribed to Bilvamaiigala (see Krma- 
karmrnrta, ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1938, p. xx, footnote 2). — ^The Camatkdra-candrikd, 
a small Kavya in four Kutuhalas and 225 verses, on Radha-krgna-llla, is sometimes 
assigned to Kavikaniapura (Rajgndralala Mitra, Notices, vi, no. 2150, pp. 212-13), 
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by Vrndavanardasa at the command of Nityananda.^ Its date is 
uncertain-' but it was probablj’’ written not more than fifteen years 
after Caitanya’s death, at a time when Nityaimnda was still alive. 
It is divided into three Kliandas, viz, Adi (ending with Caitanya’s 
visit to Gaya), Madhya (ending with his Samnyasa) and Antya 
(dealing with the remainder of his life), and contains a total of 

but it belongs most probably to Visvanatha Cakravartin. In the printed edition 
of this text, however, based on three MSS (ed. Haridas Das, in Bengali characters, 
with a Bengali translation, Navadvipa 1937) , no manuscript indication or proof 
of authorship is found. In the India Office MS of the work (Eggeling, vii, 
p. 1463, no. 3882/1177e) the author’s name is missing. Several other works 
are ascribed to him, but their genuineness is doubtful. The Varna-frakdsa, a 
dictionary of vocables containing the same consonants, composed for Eajadhara, 
son of Amara-manikya of Traipura (= Tipperah), is probably by some other 
Kavikarnapura, as the MS noticed Tn the India Office Catalogue (Eggeling, 
no. 3107, ii, p. 293) contams no reference or homage to Caitanya. A Brhat-krfna- 
■ganoddesa-dipika is also ascribed to him in the Pandit, ix, 105. Of the Arya-sataka 
mentioned above, no information is available. — ^An account of the literary works of 
Kavikarnapura will be found below in Ch. vii. 

The work has been published very often in Bengal but none of the editions 
can be regarded as critical. MSS are abundant, and the work deserves to be criti- 
cally re-edited. The most convenient editions are those by Siva Candra Sarvabhauma 
(C^cutta 1901) and the Amrita Bazar Office (Calcutta 1926). Atul Krishna 
Gosvami’s edition contains an index, while the verses are consecutively numbered 
in the Gangly a Madhva Matha edition. 

® Various dates are given ; Ramagati Nyaya-ratna {Bangabhdsd 0 Sdhitya- 
visayaha Prastdva) gives ,^aka 1470 (= 1548 A.D.) ; Jagadbandhu Bhadra (Gaura- 
pador-tarangim, introduction p. ISO) gives l't57 (=1535 A.D.) which is absurd, 
because, if it were so, then this important biography would have been referred to 
in Kavikarnapura’s Sanskrit CaiUmya-caritamria. Dinesh Chandra Sen in his 
various works gives the dates 1535 and 1573 A.D. ; but the authority for 
these conjectures is not known. The work must have been completed some time 
before Kr?nadasa Kaviraja undertook the laborious compilation of his own monu- 
mental biography of Caitanya, in which the debt to Vrndavana’s work is fully 
acknowledged. Locana-dasa also mentions it; and in the list of previous authorities 
Jayanauda places it at the head of the (Bengali) accounts of Caitanya. As both 
these writers composed their respec;tive works probably in the last quarter of the 
leth century, it is likely that Vjrndavana’s work was completed much before 
1575 A.D., especially as VrndaAi-ana-dasa is already mentioned as Vedavyasa in 
Karnapura’s Gaura-ganoddesa composed in 1576 A.D. On the other hand, Karnapura 
does not, as we have already stated, mention nor utilise Vrndavana’s work in his 
Oaitanya-caritamrta Kavya composed in 1542 A.D. It is not unlikely, as Biman- 
bihari Majumdar demonstrates from internal evidence (p. ]83f), that it may have 
been composed between 1546 and 1550 A.D. (at about 1548). If, as Majumdar 
shews, Vrndavana-dasa was born in 1518 A.D,, his age at the time of composition, 
was presumably between 28 and 32. It is probable that Vmdavana knew Murari’s 
: work*' 
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fifty-two chapters. The Caitanya-legends must have grown in, the 
meantime, and the process of deification must have been complete. 
Vrndavana himself does not appear to have seen Caitanya. 
Brought up in the orthodox tradition, Virndavana-dasa, whose own 
birth is shrouded by a supernatural story readily accepts all 
supernatural stories about Caitanya, and strives to figure him 
with divine adoration. Deriving his inspiration chiefly from the 
^ninad-hhdgavata, he finds a record of Krsna’s boyhood in Caitanya’s 
early life, and the book was considered to have been so successful 
from this point of view that the venerable Gosvamins of Vrnd?ivana, 


^ Vfndavana is said to have been the jjosthumous son of NarayanI, born 
18 months after the death of her husband, Vaikuntha Cakravartin of Kmnarahatta. 
But there is nothing in the earlier texts themselves to support this statement, 
Vrndavana himself nowhere mentions the name of his father which is fouiM only 
in a spurious chapter of the Prema-vildsa. Murari-gupta mentions NarayanI 
as madhwa-dyuti and a-hhartrhd ; but Krsnadasa ICaviraja simply says : 

I gf? f w (Adi viii, 41) . 

The older contemporary writers, who must have known NarayanI, thus maintain a 
discreet silence, although Kavilcarnapura speaks of her with esteem, and mentions 
her as a pankara of Gaurahga-llla. There must have been some strong reasons to 
shroud the birth of Vrndavana-dasa in mystery and miraculous legends. NarayanI 
was the daughter of one of the three brothers of Srlvasa, at whose house in 
Navadvipa Caitanya and his followers used to meet in the earlier stages of the 
movement, "When NarayanI was a child of four she obtained the blessings of 
Caitanya (Caitanya-bh, Madhya ii), and devout Vaisiiavas believe with Kr.?nadasa 
that Vyndavana came into the world by partaking of the remainder of the food 
left by the Master. Vrndavana himself regrets that he had no opportunity of 
witnessing Caitanya-lda. This may mean that either be was too young to witness 
Navadvipa-llla, or was not born during Caitanya’s life-time. If he was not born 
at all during Caitanya’s life-time, then it is difficult to explain the statement that 
Vrndavana was born out of Narayanl’s i)artaking of the ucohista of Caitanya. 
There is also another difficulty. Vrndavana tells us that he was directed by 
Nityananda to write Caitanya’s biography. If, as we are told, Nityananda survived 
Caitanya only by eight years, it is inconceivable that he should have commissioned 
a boy of less than eight years to take such a responsibility. It is also said that 

Nai-ayani, like her son, was a faithful disciple of Nityananda, v'ho, residing at that 

time at Srivasa’s house and not knowing that she was then a widow, blessed her 
with the boon of motlierhood. At any rate, the scandal which ensued is said to 
have caused some inconvenience (see Gaura-pada-tarangim, introd. p. 128) , and 
Naraj’-anI had to appear before the Kazi of Navadvipa to defend her character. 

A miracle happened, and the Kazi was convinced. But this legend is absurd and 

unauthentic. Nai-ayanI had, however, to leave her uncle’s house with her infant 
son, and take shelter at the house of one, Vasudeva-datta at Mamgachl, near 
Navadvipa. Vrndavana praises Vasudeva-datta in high terms (Antya v), and we 
are also told that Nityananda used to live near by at Badagachl. In later years 
Vrndavana is said to have resided at Denu^ in the district of Burdwan. The exact 
date of his birth is not known ; jjut he tells us that either he was not born or was 
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for whoso seal of approval it was submitted, are said to have 
changed its original name of Caitanya-mangaln into Caitanya- 
bhdgavata'} The name itself is indicative of its general outlook, 
as well as of its sanctity ; but apart from its obviously enthusiastic 
devotional spirit, the book became the most valuable and authorita- 
tive record of the earlier part of Caitaiiya’s life at Navadvipa, on 
Avhich it practically spends all its strength. Having been the grandson 
of a brother of Srivasa, whose historic courtyard was the early centre 
of the movement, Yrndavana-dasa was in full possession of all the 
Navadvipa legends and traditions. He may have utilised Murari’s 
account,- but his chief source must have been what he heard from 

too young during Caitanya’s Navadvipa-Illa ( ^ 1 

^ 11 refeiTing to the Navadvipa-lila, Adi x ; qif'TS 

51T \ T ^ t| Madhya i) . It is said 

that lie was born about Saka 1459=1537 A.D. and died in Saka 1541=1619 A.D. 
at the great age of 82. Another date of birth, 1507, is sometimes given. These 
dates are unlikely and at best uncertain, and no reliance can be placed on them, 
as they are not given by any old writer.' Of other dates, however, 1518 A.D. 
given by B. Majumdax (op. cit. p. 179) appears to be more plausible ; for, as 
we have seen above, it would have been impossible for Nityananda to have 
directed Vrndavana-dasa to write Caitanya’s biography if he was born in 1537 A.D, 
He appears as an enthusiastic partisan of Nityananda, at whose instance he wrote 
his work, and the details of whose life occupy a great deal of his attention. 
Even Kpspadasa Kaviraja remarks upon this trait ( 

I ll Adi viu, 48) . Very frequently in his work, 

Vrndavana refers in a somewhat impatient and immoderate language to those 
who speak ill of Nityananda, and his vigorous invective itself indicates the 
existence of some amount of ill-feeling in the sect against Nityananda, Vrndavana 
appears to indicate that at the time of his writing, %vhich could not have been 
very early but which Was probably ten to fifteen years aifter Caitanya’s death, 
the Bengal Vaisnavas were alreatly split into several .sects, paying homage to Advaita, 
Gadadhara and Nityananda, or believing in the Gaura-Nagara doctrine which Vrnda- 
vana himself discredits. Several other works are attributed to Vrndavana, but their 
genuineness is not beyond question. 

story is told in Preina-vUdsa xix, but is at best doubtful (see 
B. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 259). To Krsnadasa the work was still known as 
Caitanya-mangala, but Locana-dasa refers to it as Caitanya-bhdgavata. The Vaisnava 
hagiology knows Vrndavana as an incarnation of Vyasa, author of §nmad-bhdgavata. 
Probably this originated from eulogistic references to him by Krsnadasa and others 
as “ the Vyasa of Caitanya-carita f ?^Tar»I Adi viii, 82) . 

The designation “Mangala” clearly indicates the influence of Old Bengali Mahgala 
Kavyas on this new type of literature created by Vaisnavism. The preponderance 
of myth and supernaturalism is thus intelligible as a common trait. 

^ B. Majumdar, op, cit. pp. 201 f. Vrndavana did not himself witness any 
of the incidents of Caitanya’s life, but writes from what he heard from Bhaktas : 

'qiST (Adi i) . Gadadhara’s words may also have 
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Nityananda ; and he puts special emphasis on incidents of Caitanya’s 
life connected with Nityananda. This somewhat impairs his 
independent judgment. His acceptance of the Puranic attitude 
and his belief in the established identity of Caitanya and Krsna 
confirm and encourage his unhistorical imagination. Nevertheless, 
he does not, as Krsnadasa does, concern himself much with abstruse 
theology. By his simple narrative and picturesque pre.sentation of 
men and things, which makes his work deservedly popular, he 
forcefully reproduces the devotional atmosphere and gives a vivid 
picture of the men who played an important part in the movement 
in its earlier stages. 

Krrnadasa Kaviraja 

The rather inadequate treatment of the closing years of 
Caitanya’s life by Vrndavana-dasa was remedied by the next 
Bengali biography, entitled also Caitanya-caritamTta,^ of Kirsnadasa 
Kaviraja. In the narrative portion it makes considerable use of 
the previous works of Murari, Svarupa, Kavikarnapura and 
Vrndavana-dasa,2 and professes to have been composed with the 
express permission of the latter.*^ Perhaps it also depends upon 
the personal reminiscences of the Vrndavana Gosviamins, at whose 
inspiration it was undertaken as a supplement to Vrndavana’s 
work. Like the Caitanya-hhagai->ata, it is divided into three parts, 

been, as he tells us, one of his sources : I (Antya x) . 

B. Majumdar, (yp. cit., p. 195 considers the Caitanya-hMgavata to have been left 
incomplete, but offers no ground for his opinion. 

^ This popular work has been printed very often in Bengal, but none of 
the editions can be regarded as critical or even entirely reliable. Discrepancies in 
reading etc. are found on a comparison with original MSS which we consulted in 
the Dacca University Library and elsewhere. An edition with full critical apparatus, 
based on reliable MSS, is still desirable. The most noteworthy publications of 
this work are those by the Vahgavasl Press ; by the Gaudlya Madhva Matha 
(Calcutta 1927 ; with indices etc. and commentaries in Bengali) , by Gosvamins at 
KaJna (with a Sanskrit commentary and Notes, ICalna 1898), the last giving a 
comparatively reliable text. 

“ I n 

^ ^ I || 

xTgf fill i at? fe ii \c-c, 

Adi xiii, 46-50) . Indebtedness to Karnapura, though not acknowledged, is clear, 
(C-C, Madhya i ; also Adi viii, £1^-48, 82) , 
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covering sixty -two chapters. The Adi, Madhya and Antya Lila deal 
respectively with the three stages of Caitanya’s life, namely, the early 
life ending with his Samnyasa, the six years of pilgrimage, and the 
last eighteen years spent in residence at Puri. As the early life of 
Caitanya till his Samnyasa has been fairly fully treated by Vrndavana- 
dasa in thirty-two chapters, Krsnadasa devotes only five short 
chapters to it (Adi xiii-xvii) , but the remainder of the life, to which 
Vrndavana gives only ten chapters, takes up forty-five chapters of 
the Caritmnrta. 

In literary merit the work, with its epic length, prolixity and 
prosiness, is much inferior to its prototype. The style is terse but 
not very elegant or attractive, and the versification poor and faulty. 
The author cares little for the picturesque, poetic or human 
possibilities of the theme ; and his long residence outside Bengal, 
as well as his greater familiarity with languages other than Bengali, 
is perhaps responsible for its quaint and laboured diction. But it 
is a profoundly laborious and learned work, and is by far the 
most authoritative biography of Caitanya. It should, however, be 
remembered that it is not a Carita, but a Caritamrta, written more 
from the devotional than from the historical point of view. 
Although the work, like the other works on Caitanya’s life, was 
written within a century of his passing away, the Caitanya myths 
and legends, originating from Navadvipa and gradually expanding, 
must have now completed the process of deification. Krsnadasa does 
not hesitate to accept them fully, but even elaborates and adds 
to them ; sometimes his devotional fancy goes to the extreme 
limits of credulity and the colours are too thickly laid. This is 
indeed a common trait, but Krsnadasa achieves something more 
than this. The Vrndavana Gosvamins had come and occupied 
an important position in the meantime, and they supplied the 
necessary learned theological justification to the naive popular 
adoration. The picture of a life, devoid of striking external 
incidents but rich in impassioned religious consciousness, is 
marvellously well drawn ; but every thing is coloured by the Rasa- 
sastra and theology of the Vrndavana Gosvamins. The Caitanya- 
caritamrta is indeed a great work in Middle Bengali, but its 
greatness consists not so much in the literary skill or narrative 
interest with wdiich the story of a great life is told, as in the profound 
scholasticism with which it presents and exemplifies the entire 
theology of Bengal Vaisnavism (as propounded by the Vrndavana 
Gosvamins) in the life of the Master. If the Gosvamins took the 
life of Krsna as their theme, Krsnadasa exemplifies all the implica- 
tions of their exposition in the life qf Caitanya. But the work 
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goes a step further. Its speciality lies in figuring Caitanya not 
only as an incarnation of Krsna (and later on of Radha) , but 
also as a passionate devotee who was at the same time a scholastic 
theologian of the devotional school. The author, himself a scholar 
and devotee leading a celebate old age at Vrndavana in company 
with the learned Gosvamins/ was trained as their disciple in the 
exact school of Vaisnava theology. As his work itself indicates by 
its imposing array of Sanskrit quotations^ and by its frequent 
intrusion of abstruse theological matter, which impair its purely 

^ Not much authentic information is available about the details of Kr-snadasa’s 
life. His Vaispava modesty apparently prevents him from speaking about himself. 
The names of his parents, as well as his caste, are uncertain, but he is said to have 
been the son of Bhagiratha and Sunanda. He was born at Jhamatpur, near Katwa, 
in the district of Burdwan. His father might have been a Vaidya by caste and 
profession, but Krsnadilsa became an orphan in childhood. He appears to have 
left home in early youth ; and, inspired by Nityananda in a dream (C-C, Adi v) , 
he went to Vrndavana and lived a devout and scholarly life there till his 
death. His original name is not known, for Krsnadasa must have been his name 
on initiation. He acknowledges the Gosvamins of Vrndavana as his Sikga- 
gurus (Adi i, 37 ), and makes a special obeisance to Kupa and Raghunatha at the 
end of almost every chapter of his book. The Prema-vUasa tells us that 
Raghunatha-dasa initiated him into ascetic life. With their learned theological 
writings he shows complete familiarity. Aufrecht makes the curious mistake of 
making him a son of Raghuriatha Bhatta, but this is entirely wrong. He 
was more of a Sanskrit than Bengali scholar, and wrote also several works in 
Sanskrit, of which the following are notable: (i) Govmda-lUdmrta, a Kavya in 
23 cantos on the amours of Radha and Kr.sna (ed. with a Bengali trs. and in 
Bengali characters by Sachinandan Gosvami, printed at Brindaban, 1908 ) . It was 
written after an indication of Rupa Gosvamin (xxiii, 94 ) and deals with the Asta- 
kallya-Iila (beginning from morning to the end of the night) of Krsna. On this work, 
see below under ch. vii. In this work also, a reverential mention is made of the 
Gosvamins, including Raghunatha-dasa and Raghunatha Bhatta, to whom the Kavya 
is sometimes wrongly attributed (see I A, Nov. 1928 )., In his Muktd-caritra, 'which 
in its turn is quoted in Rupa’s Ujjvala-nilavMni (p. 261 ), Raghunatha calls Krsnadasa 
kavi-bhupati ; it is likely, therefore, that the Govinda-lUdmrta was an early work, 
composed some time before these two works of Rupa and Raghunatha. The work 
was translated into Bengali verse by Yadunandana-dasa, (ii) Sdranga-rangada 
commentary on Lilasuka’s SnJcrma-karmmrta (ed. in Bengali characters, along 
with the text and a Bengali verse trs. by Yadunandana-dasa, at Murshidabad, 
Radharaman Press, 192.5 ; re-edited by S, K, De in his edition of Kfma-karmmrta 
in Devanagari characters, Dacca 1935 — ^which see for details of the commentary) . 

“ For a full list of the works actually cited by name, prepared from a MS 
of the work (no. 207 , dated ^laka 1672 ) existing in the Dacca University library, 
by Subodh Chandra Banerji, Keeper of these MSS, see IHQ, 1933 , pp. 100 - 102 . 
The printed editions do not distinguish between actually cited works and those 
anonymously cited, but sometimes the editors themselves supply as a heading the 
names, by chapter and verse, of the works which the manuscripts quote 
anonymously. — ^The work is calcufeted to contain roughly 15,000 couplets. 
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biographical interest, Krsnadasa was well read in the scholarly and 
authoritative works of Rupa, San'atana and other theologians of 
the cult. He does not even hesitate at the risk of anachronism 
and absurdity to put their subtle scholastic views in the mouth of 
Caitanya himself. Thfe work itself was begun, as Hrsnadasa tells 
us, at the special request (Adi viii, 50-65) of the Vaisnavas of 
Vrndavana,! at a time when its erudite author had already 
attained a mature old age f and it was completed with exemplary 
patience and labour of seven (or according to some, nine) years 
in §aka 1537=1615 A-D.^ This fact adds sanctity as well as 

^ It is doubtful if the six Gosvamins were alive at the- time of the writing 
of the work. In his OovindorUlamria, the author speaks of the personal interest of 
four Gosvamins (Rupa, Raghunatha-dasa, Raghunatha Bhatta and Jiva), but here 
no such direct acknowledgment is found, although the Gosvamins are reverentially- 
mentioned as his Siksa-gurus (Adi i, 37) . On the other hand, Krsnadfea (Adi viii, 
57-65) informs us that he undertook his Caitanya-cariiamrta at the direction and 
request of Haridasa (a Pra-asya of Gadadhara) , Govinda (a disciple of Kasi^vara), 
YadavaeaJcya (a friend of Rupa) , Sivananda Cakravartin (accordmg to one reading 
of the text, a disciple of Advaita) , Caitanyadasa (a disciple of Bhugarbha) , Mukunda 
Calcravartin, Kr?nadasa (with the epithet Premin) and other Vaiisnavas then living 
at Vrndavana, — a list which omits all reference to the six Gosvamins and suggests 
that they were probably not alive when the work was completed, — ^In spite of his 
scholasticism, Krsnadasa's devout attitude and mystic inclination are quite cons- 
picuous throughout the work. While in theology he draws entirely upon the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins, in biographical matters he borrows a great deal from his 
predecessors ; but his imagination is too pious to be strictly historical, and too 
inelastic to be imbued with common sense. Himself a learned man, he deprecates 
learned discussion as the croaking of , frogs Adi viii, 6), and does 

not accept anything but the sectarian theology of his school ! In his impatience, 
he prescribes punishment in hell for those wicked people who would argue, and not 
accept with faith (Adi xvii, 298); 

But then, this is the attitude of nearly all the devout biographers ; and Murari 
reports (ii. 13. 11) that Caitanya himself declared that he would not bring salvation 
to one who is hostile to a Vaisnava ( ) . 

5fT qiR I sqif ^ u 

(Antya XX, 93-94) . If any reliance can be placed on the rather dramatic story of 
his death a little after the completion of his great work at the age of 86, it is 
likely that he flourished from about 1530 A.D. to 1616 A.D. For a discussion of the 
question, see B. Majumdar op, cif, pp. 323f, who disbelieves the story, but places 
Krsnad^a’s date of birth (p. 305) at about 1527 A.D, 

® The verse which gives tlie date of composition is ; Mice sindvagni-banendau 
jyaisthe vrnddva7idntare\ suryahe sita-saptamydm gratitho’yaTp, pumatam gatah\\. It 
gives §aka 1537=:1615 A.D, But the reading .sSke’gni-bindu-bmmdaUi which gives 
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importance to the work. Hitherto all learned theological treatises 
of Bengal Vaisnavisin were written in Sanskrit; and the idea 
probably occurred to popularise the tenets in the vernacular in a 
recognised standard work, so that they would not be confined to 
the learned few.^ The choice of Krsnadasa for this propagandist 
purpose was fully justified, and the work he produced at once took 
its place among the most authoritative texts of the sect. It is more 
than a biography. It is a remarkable mediaeval document of 
mature theological scholarship, which is by no means easy or 
elegant to read, and which perhaps presents Caitanya and his 
simple impassioned faith in a distorted perspective ; but from the 
specialist point of view, it is a work of rare merit and gives a 
complete exposition of the scholastic theological presuppositions of 
Bengal Vaisnavisin. If Vrndavana-dasa’s inspiration came chiefly 
from the orthodox circle of Navadvipa,^ Krsnadasa’s inspiration 
came from the scholastic Gosvamins of Vrndavana ; and each in his 
own way throws interesting light on different aspects of the faith 
and the movement. The two works of Vrndavana-dasa and 
Krsnadasa, therefore, are, in a sense complementary to each other 
as representing two distinct traditions. 

§aka 1503=1581 A.D., is also found. It is noteworthy that the verse is not found in 
all MSS and printed texts (e.g, the Elalna ed. omits it, and it is missing in some of 
the Dacca University MSS. See note at the end of the Gaudlya Madhva Matha 
ed.) . It occurs in most MSS, which contain it, after the colophon, and is thus 
probably a sci'ibal addition, which is naturally omitted in some MSS. The 
authenticity of the verse, therefore, is not beyond question, but probably it records 
the traditional date, which may be correct. But unfortunately the difference of 
reading makes a difference of 34 years. From internal evidence, however, it appears 
that the latest work cited in it (C-C, Madhya i, 144; Antya iv, 230) is Jiva 
Gosvamin’s Qopdla-campu, which was not completed till Saka 1514 (= 1592 A.D.), 
the Purvardha of the work being dated Saka 1510 ( = 1588 A.D.) . See below, 
ch. iii and vid. Krsnadasa, therefore, could not have completed his work in 1581 A.D. 
The date Saka 1537=1615 A.D., therefore, appears to be more likely. See S. K. De 
in IHQ, 1933, pp. 98-99. 

^ Tlie story is recorded that the Vrndavana Gosvamins, who initiated the 
work, became afraid of its publication, lest its merit and completeness in doctrinal 
matters should eclipse their own standard Sanskrit works! 

® We use the term ‘ Navadvipa circle * in a general and extended sense, for the 
Navadvipa followers of Caitanya came from Srikhanda and other places, and covered 
a large tract of Bengal ; but the inspiration came from Navadvipa and centred round 
the earlier phase of Caitanya's life which occurred at that place. Miu-ari, K'avi- 
kaxnapura, Locana and Jayananda, as well as the composers of Padas on Caitanya, 
represent this group, along with Vpidavana-dasa. They have their own theology, 
but it is somewhat different from that of the Vrndavana Gosvamins and Krsnadasa. 
The works of the Gosvamins and the Navadvipa devotees were, however, composed 
at about the same time, although the Navadvipa tradition probably originated 
earlier than the other. • - 
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Locana-dasa AND Jayananda 

Of the remaining smaller biographies of Caitanya, two or three 
are well known. The Caitanya-Trumgala^ of Locana-dasa, son of 
Kamalakara-dasa and Sadanandl of Kograma, which refers to the 
work of Vrndavana-dasa^ but not to that of Krsnadasa, was 
composed probably towards the last quarter of the 16th century. 
It is divided into three, or rather four, Khandas, namely, Sutra, Adi, 
Madhya, and Sesa ; but there is no definite division of chapters. The 
work, however, is more poetical than historical. Its author was also a 
well-known composer of Bengali Vaisnava songs, and the undoubted 
lyrical qualities of his biography are evidenced by the use made of 
it by professional Vaisnava singers. It presents the ascetic Caitanya 
in a more romantic light, but it is in many places a professed free 
translation of Murari-gupta’s Sanskrit work ; and as a record of 
incidents, it does not add very materially to the information 
contained in the biographies, mentioned above, especially with regard 
to the devotional phase of Caitanya’s life at Puri. Just as 
Vrndavana enlarges upon incidents connected with Nityananda, so 
Locana-dasa glorifies his Guru Narahari Sarkara into one of the 
five Tattvas of Caitanyaism, proves his intimacy with Caitanya, 
and accepts his Gaura-Nagara doctrine. 

On the other hand, Jayananda’s work, also entitled Caitanya- 
mangala, is in many respects more interesting, being independent of 

Ed. Radharaman Press, Murshidabad 1918 ; also ed. Mrinal Kanti Ghosb, 
Antrita Bazar Patrika Office, Calcutta 1930. 

^ The work was written, as the author himself informs us. at the instance 
of his Guru, Narahari Sarakara of Srikhauda, an associate of Caitanya himself ; and 
one of its objects appears to be to record particulars about Narahari, whose name 
was left out by Vrndavana-dasa. Locana freely acknowledges his debt to Murari’s 
Sanskrit work. No influence of Vrndavana-dasa or Kavikarnapura is perceptible. 
From what he tells us about himself (Sesa-khanda) , Locana (or rather Trilocana) 
belonged to the Vaidya caste, and was the son of Kamalakara and Sadanandi of 
Kograma in the district of Burdwaii. His exact dates are not known. His Guru 
Narahari composed Bengali songs in which he symbolised his religious longings in 
the form of womanly love, such as the Gopis in the Bhagavata felt towards Krsna, 
but he imputed a distinct, but unjustifiable, erotic colouring even to the Caitanya 
legend. This Nagara-bhava of Caitanya is deprecated by Vrndavana-dasa (Adi 
ixiii), and it might have been one of the causes which gave rise to the alleged 
difference of opinion between Vrndavana and Narahari. Hence, Locana, who 
accepted his Gurus’ views, was inspired to write a fresh biography from a different 
point of view. In their Bengali songs, both Narahari and Locana make this erotic 
tendency even more prominent. Regarding works cited by or known to Locana, 
see B. Maj'umdar, op. cit., p, gSlf. The argument that Locana’s work was composed 
before Gaura-ganoddesa (1576 A.D.) is not conclusive, for its omission or hesitation 
to refer to the doctrine of Avutara m the Sutra-Wianda proves nothing. 
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Vaisnava orthodoxy, from which it does not appear to have received 
much recognition. Unlike the other works, which accept the 
conventional division of Caitanya’s life into Adi, Madhya and 
Antya Lilas, this biography is divided into nine parts or Khandas, 
entitled respectively, Adi, Nadiya, Vairagya, Samnyasa, Utkala, 
Tirtha, Prakasa, Vijaya and Uttara Khandas. Although the author, 
who was the son of a follower of Caitanya’s,^ yields to the general 
tendency of accepting a large number of miraculous legends and 
fables, there is yet much in it (e.g. the manner of Caitanya’s death 
over which a veil of mystery is drawn by the piety of his followers) 
which does not follow the beaten track, and gives us a few facts or 
traditions not recorded elsewhere. The work appears to have been 
written at the instance of Gadadhara Pandita (a favourite 
Navadvipa companion of Caitanya) , whose disciple the author 
must have been. Jayananda knew Vrndavana-dasa’s work, but 
he does not always accept the orthodox views. He tells us that 
his work was composed in the form and manner of a Pala-gana, in 
which extraneous Puraua matters were not out of place, nor strict 
historical accuracy a necessary requisite. He does not appear to 
have a clear idea, for instance, of Caitanya’s pilgrimages, nor any 
personal or authentic knowledge of important men and incidents. 
Even the new information that he supplies should not be taken 
without examination. 2 The date of composition of Jayananda’s 
work is not known, but in its opening list of previous biographies’** 

^ The work haa been published by Nagendra Nath Basu and Kalidas Nath 
from the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta, in 1905. A comparison of this text, 
however, with an incomplete MS of the work existing in the Dacca University 
collection shows material differences of reading ; and a fresh critical edition of the 
work is much to be desired, especially as the VSP edition is already out of print, 
Jayananda, son of Subuddhi Misra and Rodanl, was a Vandyaghatlya Brahman by 
caste. Subuddhi is mentioned by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in the genealogy chapter of 
Caitanya’s disciples (Adi x); he appears to have been a disciple of Gadadhaj'a. The 
name Jayananda is said to have been ^ven by Caitanya himself on an occasion 
when he came to Subuddhi’s house (p, 140) at the village of Amaitpura in 
Burdwan, at a time when Jayananda was a child in the lap of his mother. 
Jayananda’s dates are uncertain, but he must have been born before Salca 1436 
( = 1514 A.D.) when the visit of Caitanya mentioned above is conjectured to 
have occurred. He must have been alive during the latter part of Caitanya’s career. 
His work is supposed to have been composed between Sakas 1480 and 1492 (=1558 
and 1570 A.D.). 

® For a discussion of Jayananda’fe omissions, errors and additions, see 
B. Majumdar, op. dt, pp. 232-249. 

® The existence of some other works on Caitanya is proved by this list. 
Jayananda mentions (p. S): (i) a Cdtanya-carita in. verse (probably in Sanskrit), 
as well as a Caitanydstaka (p, 125) and a Caitanya-sahasra-nama in 100 verses 
(also probably in Sanskrit) bj* Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, of whom we shall speak 
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it mentions Vrndavana-dasa’s work but not that of Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, It is probable, therefore, that it was composed towards 
the last quarter of the 16th century, and was thus almost 
contemporaneous with Locana’s work of the same name. 

Govinda-dasa 

There is another interesting work, which records only two years 
or so of Caitanya’s life, but which is refreshing for its somewhat 
unconventional outlook, although this has apparently banned it from 
orthodox as well as learned estimation. This is the so-called Kadacd 
of Govinda-dasa Karmakara, son of Syamadasa of Kahcana-nagara 
(in Burdwan) and Madhavl. It is said that he was a blacksmith 
by occupation, left home owing to a quarrel with his wife Sasimukhi ^ 

and became a personal servant of Caitanya a little before the time f 

of the latter’s Samnyasa. He states that he kept private notes of f 

what he saw( Y especially during the time 

he accompanied Caitanya in his South and West Indian pilgrimage. 

The work, which was first published by Jaygopala Gosvami of i 

Santipur in 1895 and reprinted in 1926 by Dinesh Chandra Sen from 
the University of Calcutta, has gained some notoriety from the 
somewhat heated controversy it has started on the question of i 

its genuineness and authorship.^ The question has been rendered 
dilSicult, not so much by the refusal of orthodox recognition for its 
unconventional contents and its unorthodox picture of Caitanya, 
but by the fact that, though no particular motive for the alleged 
forgery is suggested, the original manuscript or manuscripts have 
disappeared, that no other manuscript is forthcoming, and that the 
printed text has undoubtedly been modified and modernised^ 

later, (ii) A series of poems or songs ' by Gauri-dasa i 

Pandita, probably in Bengali, (iii) Gaurdnga-vijaya Gita by Param,ananda-gupta, 

said to have been an abridgment (samlc^sepa) of Gaurl-dasa’s work, (iv) Caitanya- 

m, angola song by Gopala-vasii. Besides these, mention is also made 

by Jayananda of Vrndavana-dasa’s biography in three parts. It is noteworthy 

tliat Jayananda does not refer to the Sanskrit accounts of Murari-gupta and 

Svarupa Damodara, 

^ For an exposition of the two sides of the question, see respectively Dinesh 
Chandra Sen’s introduction and Mrinal Kanti Ghosh’s Govinda-Mser Kadacd-rahasya 
(Calcutta 1937) with his introd. to the revised ed. of the Oaura-pada-tarangim, to 
which further arguments are added by B, V. Das-gupta’s Qovmdadasas Kadacd : 
a Black Forgery (Dacca 1938). For a review of the question see B. 'Majumdar, 
op. cit. pp. 413 f. 

® Even such modern words as 3IT«IT?TT (from Portuguese) and (from 

English) occur ! — Surely the work as a whole cannot be taken as casual notes 
of an rmeducated man. • 
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(probably, as suggested, by the well inteiitioned but entirely 
misdirected zeal of its first editor) and presents an appearance of 
modernity. The probability of interpolation is also not excluded ; 
as a matter of fact there are some passages which have almost 
identical phrasing with those in Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s work, and 
look suspiciously like direct incorporation. It is difficult to pronounce 
a definite judgment, but it seems probable that some of the 
matter it contains is old ; and this internal evidence itself, in the 
absence of other proofs, makes the genuineness of the general subs- 
tance of the work extremely plausible. The other extant biographies 
of Caitanya are indeed vague and meagre in information regarding 
his South and West Indian pilgrimage, which was possibly not so 
well known from direct evidence ; but this work supplies a fairly 
large amount of hitherto unknown details,^ which appear to have 
been drawn from direct evidence or experience. It certainly contains 
much new, but plausible, information, which has the characteristic 
of not being inspired by devotional propagandism, but which was 
probably the result of vivid personal knowledge. The work is 
incomplete and contains a record of barely two years’ wanderings 
in the South and West of India, and its . genuineness or otherwise 
would not very seriously affect the general story of Caitanya’s 
life ; but it certainly gives a most human picture of one who has 
been so often and so grotesquely^ deified, and presents a plain 
and vivid narrative by a sincere lover of the Master, who was 
dominated neither by learned dogmatics nor by excessive fanatical 
devotion. 

The Composers op Bengali Padas on Caitanya 

In this connexion it is necessary to refer to a group of composers 
of Bengali Padas or short devotional songs bearing on some aspects 
of the Navadvipa life of Caitanya. They have been collected 

^ In spite of ludicrous geographical errors, pointed out by sceptical critics, 
such as a modern town named after a Madras Civil Servant, 

George Russell ! 

^ Apart from miracles, see, for instance, the story of Gaitanya’s appearance, 
all on fours and carrying a pot in his teeth, and his being hailed by Murari-gupta 
as the veritable incarnation of the Great Boar! Also his Nrsimha-Avesa and 
Balararaa-rupa, described by Kavikarnapura and others ! It is noteworthy, however, 
that there are passages placed in the mouth of Caitanya, even in the orthodox 
devout biography of Krsnadasa, in which Caitanya disclaims all such pretensions 
of an Avatara. It should be observed that, according to the report of his 
biographers, Caitanya did not mind divine- honours before his Samnyasa and 
actually allowed himself to be worshipped as such ; but after his Samnyasa he 
expressly deprecated such praise* and worship on many occasions. 
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together in a modern compilation, entitled Gaura-fada-tarangini,^ 
by Jagadbandhu Bhadra, but some of them will also be found quoted 
in the Bhakti-ratndkara, as well as in older Bengali Vaisnava 
anthologies like the Pada-kalpatam^ of Vaisnava-dasa, Some of 
the composers were contemporaries® who must have actually seen 
and felt what they described. From one of the Padas of Narahari 
Sarakara Thakura^ we learn that some of the composers actually 
witnessed the NavadvTpa life of Caitanya and wanted to record 
their impression in the vernacular (bhdsd) for the inducement of 
those who would write his biography, implying thereby that these 
Padas were mostly composed before any life of Caitanya in Bengali 
had come into existence. As such, they certainly possess an 
historical importance. They do not profess to deal with external 
incidents, nor give any systematic survey of the Navadvipa life, 
but they sometimes allude to small incidents which are not mentioned 
elsewhere ; and, what is more important, they give an actually 
witnessed and necessarily vivid picture of certain aspects of Caitanya’s 
emotional life of devotion as it appeared to the loving eyes of the 
faithful devotees. In these Padas, as in the lives of Caitanya which 
derive their inspiration from the Navadvipa circle, and to which 
they have a natural affinity, no abstruse theology obscures Ihe 
simple and passionate faith ; to them Caitanya is not an image of 
their supreme deity, but the deity himself incarnated, — ^not a means, 
but an end in itself. It is clear that the elaborate theological idea , 
which inculcated the worship of the supreme Krsna Bhagavat, as 
imaged by Caitanya’s life of devotion, rather than the worship of 
Caitanya himself as the highest object of adoration, had not yet 
been imported and familiarised by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Srinivasa 
Acarya and others from the works of the Vrndavana Gosvamins. 


’■ Ed. VangTya Saliltya Parisad, Calcutta 1902 ; 2nd ed. by Mrhial Kanti Ghosli, 
ibid, Calcutta 1935. 

^ Ed. Satis Chandra Ray, VangTya Saliitya Parigad, 5 pts, Calcutta B.E. 
1322-1338 (= 1915-1931). 

® Such as Narahari Sarakara Thalcura, the three brothers Vasudeva, Govinda 
and Madhava Ghosa, Sivananda-sena (Kavikarnapura’s father), Ramananda-vasu, 
Parammanda-gupta (referred to by Jayananda, p. 3), Gaurldasa, Candrasekhara, 
Vaipsivadana, etc. 

* fsgn' aif m I 55 ^ 

51T gifr 11 q ^ 

^ u ffT i 

{Gaura-pada, 2nd ed., p, 8) . 
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The Padas, thus, supplement in their own way the account of 
Navadvipa life given by Murari, Kavikarnapura, Vrndavana-dasa, 
Locana and Jayananda. 

Of the contemporary Padas on Caitanya, those ascribed to 
Narahari Sarakara of Srikhanda and Vasudeva Ghosa of Kulai 
(Burdwan) are the most interesting. Of the former we have a 
hundred and of the latter one hundred and thirty-seven Padas, 
some of which are undoubtedly spurious.^ Viasudeva, with his two 
brothers Govinda and Madhava,^ appears to have joined the 
Samkirtana party at Navadvipa immediately after Caitanya’s 
return from Gaya (C-C, Adi x, 113). He wrote systematic Padas 
on various incidents ranging from the birth to the Samnyasa of 
Caitanya ; they were known to Locana-dasa (p, 34) and Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja (C-C, Adi xi, 16) , and were probably utilised by the 
other biographers. Like most of the biographers, Vasudeva 
paints Caitanya as a devout person even from his birth ; and, like 
Narahari and some other Pada-writers,''* he believes in the Radha- 
bhava of the Caitanya incarnation — ^a doctrine, which is found 
indeed in the Stotras of the Gosvamins and in the RamS,nanda 
Raya episode described by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, but which must 
have been a dogma of an earlier Navadvipa origin. The speciality 
of Narahari’s Padas consists in his exposition of the Nagara-bhava 
ascribed to Caitanya,^ which attitude Vyndavana-dasa condemns 
in unqualified terms. Vrndavana, therefore, omits Narahari 
altogether from his account, while Narahari’s disciple Locana-dasa, 
seeking to remedy this defect by giving prominence to Narahari in 


^ See B. Majumdar, op. dt, pp." 53-54, 57-60. 

® They were also composers of similar Padas, the Oaura-pada-tarangini 
assigning to them seven and five Padas respectively. Vasudeva expresses his 
indebtedness to Narahari : SlfV I ^ 

5551 U Krsnadasa Kaviraja eulogises Vasudeva tlms : ^ 

® Eg. Narahari : ^ 

U Vasudeva : JTl? I ^ 'SR# tl 

Sivanandar-sena 5 I ATT^ *1 

U 

* These devotees conceive themselves as Nagarls in love with Caitanya as 
a Nagara, who is described as such. The women of Navadvipa are described as 
having fallen in love with the young Caitanya at sight. This is of course modelled 
on the Gopi-legend of Krana. There are about 200 Padas to this effect in the 
Qaura-pada-tarmgim. ^ 
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his own life of Caitanya, accepts the doctrine and pays a tribute 
to his Guru by making him one of the five Tattvas of Caitanyaism 
(replacing §rlvasa). But it is noteworthy that no other biography 
of Caitanya eulogises Narahari, who must have been older in 
age, as such a highly distinguished Parikara of Caitanya in his 
Navadvipa-lllad 

Other later Bengali (metrical) Vaisnava works, like the Pre7na-riZd.vff (ed. 
Radharaman Press, Murshidabad 1911) of Nityananda-dasa (in 24 chapters, the 
authenticity of the last four of which is not beyond doubt) , and the Bhukti-ratnakara 
and Narottama-vildsa (ed. Radharaman Press, Murshidabad 1925) of Narahari 
Cakravartin (in 15 and 12 chapters respectively, composed towards beginning of the 
I8lh century), contain some references to Caitanya’s life; but they relate chiefly to 
the later history of the sect, and their evidence regarding the earlier phase of the 
movement must be taken with extreme caution (on the historicity of the Prema- 
vMsa^ see B. Majumdar, op dt,, pp. 506-515). Similar remarks apply to the 
Karmnanda, ascribed to Yadunandana-dasa fed. Radharaman Press, Murshidabad 
1926) and supposed to be dated §aka 1629=:1607 A.D. (|) , as well as the AnurdgmalU 
of Manohara-dSsa, dated 1697 A.D. (ed. Amrita Bazar- Patrika Office 1898) . Of all 
these, the Bhakti-ratndkara, inspite of its uncritical attitude, is perhaps the 
most important. — In modern times, several useful lives of Caitanya have been 
written by devout Vaisnavas in English and Bengali, but they are often too 
enthusiastic to be critical or trustworthy. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s accounts in his 
jtegular histories of Bengali literature (in English and in Bengali) , as well as his 
three works on Bengal Vai?nayism (Vai^va Literature of Bengal, 1917 ; Caitanya 
and His Companions, 1917 ; and Caitanya and His Age, 1922, all published by the 
University of Calcutta), contain much varied, but rather unsifted, information, and 
often err on the side of uncritical enthusiasm. Mention must also be made of the 
informative pioneer work of Jagadbandhu Bhadra in the extensive introduction to 
his Gaura-pada-tarangipi, (publislxed by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 1902 ; 
2nd ed, by Mrinal Kanti Ghosh 1935), from which Dinesh Chandra Sen appears to 
draw, rather uncritically, much of his material about Caitanya’s followers. But 
Bbadra’s work suffers from extreme credulity for legend and hearsay, and as such it 
is hardly a trustworthy guide. The same remark applies, more or less, to the extensive 
introduction to Satish Chandra Ray’s Pada~kalpataru, pt. v., cited above. Other 
Bengali modern accounts of the movement, such as Murari Lai Adhikari’s Vaismva 
Digdarsani or Madhusudana Vachaspati’s Gaudiya Vaisnava Itihdsa, record orthodox 
traditions, but they are hardly critical and reliable works. The alphabetical 
dictionary of Vaispava lives (Brkat Vaisnava Caritdbhidhdna, Calcutta 1924, Pt. i, 
from A to C) compiled by Amulyadhan Ray Bhatta, is a praiseworthy and 
painstaking attempt, which deserves mention for its copious references to original 
sources, but unfortunately it does not discriminate between genuine and spurious 
works, and is left incomplete. Although based chiefly on Dinesh Chandra Sen’s works 
for its information, Melville T. Kennedy’s Chaitanya Movement (Oxford University 
Press, 1925), apart from its obvious Christian bias, is perhaps the most sensible 
and popularly written account available in English. Bimanbihari Majumdar’s 
§n-Caitanya-cariter Updddn, already mentioned above, does not expressly deal with 
Caitanya’s life, but it examines the materials furnished by the existing records and 
furnishes a great deal of information on the early aspects of the movement and 
generally on Caitanya’s life ; it also gives a brief account of Assamese and Odiya 
sources, o 
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2 . Life and Personality of Caitanya 

The story of Gaitanya’s life has thus been told so often and 
so well that it is not necessary for us to enlarge upon the details. 
It is a life which is not so rich in striking external incidents 
as in impassioned religious consciousness, over which his devout 
biographers love to linger ; but passing over the scenes of ecstasy, 
madness and miracles, which swell the bulk of his extant authorita- 
tive lives in Sanskrit and Bengali, the story can be briefly and plainly 
told. The abundant fancies, no doubt, envelop the few facts, but 
even in the orthodox pictures, a forceful religious personality 
emerges which is not lacking in human interest and appeal. 

Caitanya’s name before initiation into the monastic order was 
Visvambhara. He was the son of Jagannatha Misra and his wife Saci, 
and was born at Navadvipa in February 1486 (Phalguna PaurnamasT, 
§aka 1407) before or during an eclipse of the full moon,^ in the midst 
of universal taking of God’s name (haribol ) , usual on such occasions. 
His father Jagannatha Misra was a pious and scholarly Brahman 
of Vaisnava faith and disposition and was probably a Rama- 
worshipper. Originally an inhabitant of Dhaka Daksina (Jayapura, 
according to Jayananda) in Sylhet, Jagannatha appears to have 
migrated and settled in the academic city of Navadvipa situated 
on the holy Ganges.^ His modest dwelling house, according to 
Govinda Karmakara, was situated at the extreme south of the city, 
on the banks of the Hooghly, and consisted of five big rooms ; and 
he appears to have been a highly respected and fairly welhto-do 
middle class householder.® The mother, SacI, was the daughter 

^ B. Majumdar (pp, 17-21) comes to the conclusion that Caitauya’s birth 
took place in the evening before the eclipse, and that the date would correspond to 
February 27, 1486 A.D. (Phalguna 23, 1407 Saka) . But this is at best conjectural. 

® It is curious that many of the associates and followers of Caitanya (e.g. 
Advaita, Srivasa, Murari, Candraiekhara, Tapana Misra, etc.) were from Sylhet. 
Famine, political trouble and the temptation of living near the holy Ganges at 
the great seat of mediaeval learning are supposed to have been the reasons of the 
migration. Jagannatha and Nilarabara were probably settled at Navadvipa prior 
to Jagannatha’s marriage to §aci, Caitanya’s ancestors are supposed to have come 
originally from Jaipur in Orissa on account of the persecution (so Jayananda tells 
us) of Raja Bhramara, who has been identified with Kapilendradeva of Orissa. 
The pedigree of Caitanya is given differently. According to Jayananda, it was 
Ksiracandra — Virupaksa- Ramakrsna— Dhananjaya — Janardana — Jagannatha; but the 
following, from different sources, is also given: Visuddha— -Madhukara — Upendra — 
Jagannatha. 

” So Krsnadasa Ka^’kaja ; but Murari and Vrndavana-dasa make him a man 
of modest means, Vrndavana eveJ! using the word (very poor). 
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of a devout and scholarly Brahman, named Nilambara Cakravartin, 
who had also come from Sylhet to settle at Navadvipa. She was a 
deeply religious and sensible woman, who bore the loneliness of her 
closing years with great patience and resignation.^ Govinda 
Karmakara describes her as a woman “ of quiet temperament and 
of short stature ” and very fond and proud of her boy.~ In the 
midst of such traditions of piety, scholarship and affection, and with 
all the social advantages of well-born Brahmanhood, Visvambhara 
grew up as a privileged child. The parents, who must have been 
fairly advanced in life when he was born, had already lost several 
children and their only surviving boy, immediately older than 
Visvambhara, named Visvarupa, had left home as an Advaita 
Samnyasin under the name of Samkararapya, and was never heard 
of again.^ It is natural, therefore, that all the wealth of their love 
was lavished, after Visvarupa had gone, upon their only surviving 
boy, whom pitying affection nicknamed Nimai, but whose personal 
charm and beauty earned the epithet of Gaura or Gauranga. It is 
possible that most of the miraculous legends associated with 
Caitanya’s boyhood'^ were piously inspired by the Puranic stories 


^ Kavikarnapura in his drama (iv. 27) likenes her silent tribulation to those 
of Kausalya and Yosoda. 

=• \ u 

® Caitanya is said by Locana-dasa to have been the ninth child (tenth, 
according to Murari, Kav&arnapura, Krsnad^a and Jayananda). 

* Jayananda (probably following a hint of Kavikarnapura, Kavya ii. 92, that 
Visvarupa crossed the river Ganges and became an ascetic) tells us (p. 20) that 
Visvarupa also was initiated at Katwa by Kesava Bharat!. It is curious, however, that 
in the long list, given by Jayananda (p. 88) of those who were present at Visvambhara’s 
initiation, the name of ^mkararaiiya occurs ! He must have been about six or 
seven years older than Caitanya. According to Krsnadasa (C-C, Madhya ix, 294-301), 
when Caitanya came to Pandharpur during his pilgrimage and met there 6ii-Rahga 
Puri, an alleged disciple of Madhavendra, who had once been a guest with his Guru at 
Jagaunatha Mirra’s house at Navadvipa, Caitanya learnt from him that Visvarupa, 
alias Samkararanya, had died at Pandharpur. _ 

" Murari-gupta does not give much evidence of the divinity of Caitanya 
actually manifested before his Saipnyasa, although he believes that Caitanya 
had from time to time revealed divine inspiration or Ave^. But Jayananda makes 
him a devotee, and Kavikarnapura, Locana and Vrndavana presents him as tlie 
Bhagavat himself, from his very childhood. Krsnadasa’s attitude is almost the 
same. In the view of his later followers, therefore, Caitanya manifested himself as 
the supreme god from his very childhood. But Murari's general attitude appears to 
suggest that Caitanya’s divinity was a matter of gradual acceptance and was not 
widely and firmly established bejfore His return from Gaya. See a discussion of 
the question by B. Majumdar, op, dt., pp, 590-#03, 
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of the child Krsna,i but his lively boyish frolics probably had some 
real foundation, and indicate that the boy Caitanya was a very 
real boy, healthy, light-hearted and full of fun and mischief, which 
must have kept his parents busy and his neighbours in a state of 
mild apprehension, but which never gave any ground for offence 
because of the innate goodness, personal charm and loveliness of the 
remarkable boy. 

The fond parents were at first averse to sending the boy to 
school for fear that learning would lead him to ascetic life, and he was 
allowed to grow wild at will. Later on, he was sent to one Visnu 
Pandita and Sudarsana for elementary education, and then to 
Gahgadasa, who was chiefly a grammarian,^ for more advanced 
studies. Pious imagination invests him with extraordinary precocity 
of intellect and makes him a youthful prodigy, mastering all branches 
of Sanskrit learning at the age of fifteen ; but it is probable that he 
displayed in his younger days a keenness and intelligence much above 
the average. He does not appear, however, to have, at any period 
of his life, cared much for deep or wide scholarship ; and it is not 
necessary to present him as a great scholar when his real greatness 
lies in other directions. His education was certainly that of a well- 
born Brahman boy at such a centre of learning as Navadvipa, but 

^ f 5#? II (fi-hK Adi v); 

(Jayananda, p. 22). Similar sentiments are 
found also in Murari-gupta i. 6. 8, 12. But Caitanya’s sexual purity, both 
in youth and manhood, is uncontested, and amorous adventures are naturally 
barred in his Krsna-lilce exploits. In spite df the emotional and erotic tendencies 
of his faith, there was something rigidly ascetic in him even before he formally 
became an ascetic, and his attitude towards women was throughout his life abo^'c 
criticism ( m 51% 511% qftfTO I ^ sfg ^ ii 

C~bk, Adi xiii). Although one section of his followers, headed by Narahari Sarkara 
and Locana-dasa represent Caitanya in the erotic light as the Nagara-vara, the 
biography cited above distinctly states that in this Avataa-a the Lord eschewed the 
name of w'omen, and one must not speak of Caitanya as a Nagara ( qill 

51^5 ^ 51 11 i 

On one occasion after his Samnyasa he 
rebulced his disciple Harid^a for having accepted alms from a woman of the town. 
As reported by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya once said to Ramananda : “ I am 

a man and have taken the ascetic vow. In body and mind, In speech, and in all 
my dealings I must be spotless.” He is reported by Covinda Kai-makar.a to have 
warned Ramananda Raya that the passionate longing for women is not love, for 
love can dawn only on the obliteration or transfiguration of the sexual impulse 

( 3151^1 ^ifRqi ^Tf% q% sf H f q I rl^ ^ 5rq || 

51T5f^ q^gq 5nf5% I qigq xfff? q'rq a:?q ^ 

■ Murari, i. 9. 1 ; Kavikai-fliapura, Kavya iii. 2, 3 ; Jayananda, p. 17. 
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his studies appear to have been chiefly confined to Grammar, 
especially Kalapa Grammar, and possibly some literature and 
I^ Vioric to which allusion is made.^ 

While Visvambhara was still a student his father died. His 
elder brother having become a Saninyasin shortly before this, the 
burden of the household fell on his young shoulders. He married 
Laksmi, daughter of Vallabha Acarya,^ a scholar of Navadvipa, 
became a householder, set up a Sanskrit school {tol) like most 
learned Brahmans of his time, under the patronage of one Mukunda 
Sarnjaya, and began to receive pupils. His dialectic exploits of the 
period are made much of in his two orthodox biographies, but the 
descriptions of his scholastic triumphs are obviously exaggerated and 

^ His teacher Gahgadasa is said to have been proficient in Grammar 
( sqT'fi-tm C-bk, Adi vii), and Caitanya’s knowledge and 

teaching of Grammar are more than once referred to. Kesava Ka^mir!, for instance, 
speaks contemptuously of his teaching of Grammar, which Caitanya himself admits 
as a matter of pride ( C-bh, Adi xi ; 

5 r(f?i sqx^q^ir w c-bh. Adi x%d, 32-35) . 

It is curious that he taught Kalapa, and not Mugdhahodha, which is the grammar 
m general use at Navadvipa. Eeference to Kalapa is also made by Jayananda 
(p. 18). Caitanya himself is reported to have admitted that he made no serious 
study of Hhetoric ( qf% C-C, Adi xvi, .52) , but in 

his alleged disputation with Kesava he is made to rely chiefly on his stray 
knowledge of this subject! Although Navadvipa was famous for its teaching of 
New Logic, there is, however, little evidence to show that Visvambhara ever deeply 
studied or taught this subject. On the contrary, people noticing the keenness of 
his intellect, are said to have on one occasion wished that he had studied Nyaya 
and become a great Bhattacarya ( ’If I 

qr q^ ll c-bk, Adi xI, although in another context the same biography 
speaks of Caitanya’s Nyaya-vicara with Gadadhara). No reliance, therefore, can 
be placed on the legend narrated in the Advaita-pralcdsa (the historicity of which 
work itself and the genuineness of the printed text are not beyond question) that 
Caitanya wrote a commentary on Nyaya, but threw the work into the Ganges 
out of compassion towards a Brahman who had written a similar work but who 

was afraid lest it should be eclipsed by the more learned commentary of Caitanya. 

The legend is obviously inspired by the pious tendency of glorifying Caitanya by 
imputing scholastic eminence to him. The Advaita-prakasa also speaks of a 
commentary on the Srlmad-hhagavata by Caitanya, but of this there is no mention 
elsewhere. It is doubtful if Jayananda’s statement that Caitanya read Smrti and 
Tarka ( qff^ P- 18) is reliable. On this question of 

Caitanya’s education see S. K. De in IHQ, 1934, pp. 301-2; B. Majumdar, op. cit., 

pp. 347-49. 

“ Not to be confounded (as oftert done, e.g. in Carpenter, Theism in Mediaeval 
India, p. 438, footnote) with VallabhScarya, the fomider of the Vaisnava sect of 
that name. e 
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sometimes piirile.^ All these Navadvipa legends, however, tend to 
indicate that Caitanya’s youthful and thoughtless mind was filled 
at this time with the scholastic spirit and pride of learni^ 
characteristic of his native place; and the sprightliness of hif 
boyhood had developed into the pedantic, but harmless, arrogance 
of a young Pandit. His personal charm, handsome presence, social 
standing and promise of scholarship, however, disarmed all resent- 
ment, and made him a marked figure in the city. 

About this time Visvambhara is said to have made an extensive 
tour in East Bengal. Although his orthodox biographies represent 
it in a different light, Murari, Locana and Jayananda agree in 
stating that the professed object of the tour was to acquire wealth,^ 


^ He is said, for instance, in the two orthodox biographies of Vrndavaiia 
and Krsnadasa to have vanquished in disputation Ke^ava Bhatta Kasmirl, the 
well known scholar and commentator of the Nimbarka school. What really happens 
in Visvambhara’s so-called disputation with this formidable scholar, who was the 
author of commentaries on the Bhagavad~gitu, the Veddnta-sutra and oilier works, 
is somewhat strange. Visvambhara requests ICe&iva to compose a hymn to the 
Ganges, on the banks of which they meet, and on Kesava’s reciting ea: tempore an 
astonishing series of verses on the subject, all that Visvambhara does to silence him 
is to pick rhetorical flaws of a somewhat fastidious kind in one of the verses 
recited ! This is the whole extent of the learned disputation, and the account in 
its triviality is extremely disappointing. In the same way Visvambhara is 
represented elsewhere as picking trivial grammatical flaws in livara Purl’s poem. 
No concealment is made here of the fact that Visvambhara was chiefly a teacher 
of grammar with some stray knowledge of rhetoric. The disputation is omitted 
in other biographies. It is mentioned for the first time by Vnidavana-clasa, from 
whom Krsnadasa obviously elaborates the legend. One might even suspect sectarian 
loyalty in making a veteran champion of the Nimbarka school suffer defeat at 
the hands of the youthful Caitanya; but apart from pious credulity, the attempt 
is poorly represented. Kjesava, of Kasmir was the son o-f Srimangala, pupil pf 
Mukunda and pra-4isya of Sundara Bhatta, as he himself telLs us in his various 
Sanskrit works. He was tlie author of commentaries on the Brakmopanisad, the 
Bhagavad-gltd, the &nmad-hhagavata (Sk. X) and other works ; but his most well 
known work for his school was the Prabha sub-commentary on §rinivasa’.s Kaustuhha 
commentary on Nimbarka’s V edanta-pdrijata (ed, in the Pandit, viii, ix; also ed. 
Nityasvarup Braliraachari, Brindaban 1906) . Kesava could not have been, as Aufrccht 
notes, a pupil of Srinivasa (on whose Kaustuhha he commented), for Srinivasa’s date 
would be about the 13th century, while Kesava lived in the latter part of the 15Lh 
and the begiiming of the 16th century. The meeting with Caitanya, as a fact, is not 
unlikely, but the account has been grotesquely exaggerated. On this question, see 
also S. K. De in IHQ, 1934, pp. 302-3 ; B. Majumdar, op. cit, pp. 206-10. For an 
analysis of the academic aspect of this episode, see Calcutta Oriental Journal, 
December 1933, pp. 91-99, in which the writer of the article comes to the conclusion 
that “ the entire episode looks very suspicious.”— The Vallabhacaris also claim 
Kesava Bhatta as a disciple of Vallabhae^ya I 

“ Murari i, 11. 6 ; HlSik qi^l 
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and he seems to have received gratifying gifts from pious house- 
holders. The records of the tour are scanty and uncertain, but 
some tradition^ extends it up to Sylhet in Assam in order to make 
him visit bis ancestral home there. During his absence his young 
wife Laksmi, whom he is said to have married out of love at first 
sight and who is depicted as an ideal wife and daughter-in-law, 
died of snake-bite. On his return he took the news with great 
calmness. He was soon remarried to Visnupriya, daughter of a 
NavadvTpa Pandit, Sanatana Misra, — ^whom Govinda Karmakara 
vividly describes as “ a smiling, coy and modest girl, always busy 
serving the Lord.”^ It is noteworthy that while the sect takes 
little notice of the short-lived first wife, Caitanya’s second wife, 
who survived his Sainnyasa and his death, holds a place of 
considerable honour in its estimation. It is possible, however, that 
the first wife held a unique place in his affection, and the shock 
of her death had something to do with his Samnyasa, which occurred 
not many years later.^ 

As yet the young Pandit, busy with imparting secular instruc- 
tion, showed no open susceptibility to the religious influences which 
surrounded him, and all attempts to interest him deeply in religious 
matters met with a half-jesting, half-sceptical response. But a 
great change swiftly came over the even tenour of his life ; and 
when it came, it swept him off with its overwhelming force. At the 

Locana, Adi, p. 43 (Amrita Bazar Patrika Ed.); ^ \ 

*3^ || JaySnanda, Nadiya Khapda, p. 47. But this is not 
admitted by Vrndavana-dasa, Kavilcarnapura (who, however, speaks of his teaching 
pupils during the travel) and others. After he came back, he amused every one 
by mimicking the peculiar pronunciation of East Bengal people: 31^3 

11 (C-bh, Adi xii); 

I 15IT niT ^ q? U (Locana, p. 47) . 

^ This is recorded in the last few suspiciously spurious chapters of the 
Premor-wlasa but there is no hint of it in any of the seven old lives of Caitanya ; 
see B. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 553 f. 

“ 3^31^ I II 

I 95 fFWT 11 (p. 4) . Sanatana Misra’s 

forefathers are said to have come from Mithila (Bharatavar.m, vol. 28, p. 199), 
although he is usually supposed to have belonged to Sylhet. 

“ Although Murari (i. 15, 4) and, following him Locana, describes Caitanya 
as deeply attached to his second wife, Vrndavana-dasa (Adi xiii) mentions Visnupriya 
only once. But Locana goes further and describes Caitanya’s love-sport with 
Visnupriya on the night before his Samnyasa!— In his Kavya, Kavikarnapura does 
not describe Caitanya’s marriage to Visnupriya (iii. 127-144) as elaborately as that 
to Laksmi (iii, 6-81) ; in the drama (i, 23, 24) he incidentally mentions the two 
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age of about twenty-two, Visvambhara, as a dutiful son, undertook 
a pilgrimage to Gaya^ for the purpose of performing his father’s 
graddha at the holy place. What exactly happened there is not 
known, but the sacred surroundings must have strangely stirred 
the hidden springs of his religious emotion. He himself could 
hardly express what he found at Gaya to work a wonderful change 
but the principal factor in the transformation, which his biographers 
also emphasise, was his meeting there with Is vara Puri,'^ the 
emotional ascetic, who had on a previous occasion tried fruitlessly 
to win him over to devout life, but who was now voluntarily 
accepted as a spiritual guide. Isvara Puri gave him the Krsna- 
Mantra of ten syllables (dasdksara) , but the sudden religious 
awakening in him could hardly be satisfied by such formal initiation. 
Of the intensity and transforming quality of his religious experience 
there can be no doubt. The pride of learning was humbled; his 
love of finery, to which frequent allusions are made by his 
biographers,^ and care for personal appearance were gone ; 
scholastic pursuits and worldly concerns lost their interest.^ He 
had seen one of those mystic visions which turn secularly minded 
men into god-intoxicated devotees. People said he had come back 


^ According to Karnapura (Kavya iv. 21) Caitanya was accompanied by his 
janam-bhagim-pati (i.e. Candraiekhara Acarya). Murari mentions no companion. 
Vpndavana-dasa (Adi xii) says : qT^lT ( went 

accompanied by a large number of pupils), while Jayananda (p. 32) gives a long 
list of followers who went with Caitanya! 

^ At the mere mention of Gaya he used to burst into tears and faint : 

i w 

I n (C-bfc, Madhya i). 

{loe. cit). 

* g[fFI (C-bh, Adi ix) I 

f^5|q3O0[ I U (C-C, Adi xvh. 5) I 

tclT 

Fim «riq a (Jayananda, p. 26 ; also see p. 40) . 

" ^5T ST^ ^«IT 

^51 51^.1 «rr% ii ^ ^ ^srrte 

l ^ \\{C-bh. Madhya i) I 

m FiT^ir ?rr q>: i qfeqr mk ii ^ ^ 

a 3ir%T qT5rg> sfTsqr ^ fqifr qm i...qT «\ »m =*1 *ik 

F^5R I qi U etc* (Jaytoanda, p. 7'2) . 
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a mad man, and he certainly behaved as such. When he taught 
Ms pupils, the subject of his discourse was Krsna, and very soon 

he had to close his school. Wrapped in mystic and emotional 

experience, he laughed and wept, raved in abstraction, incessantly 
shouted ICrsna’s name, and went into those mystic trances which 
from this time became a striking feature of his religious experience. 
The change in him became the talk of the town’- and a matter 
of anxiety to his relatives ; but the small group of Vaisnava devotees, 
headed by Advaita, saw in him something more than symptoms of 
hmacy^ and welcomed him with hope and joy. 

Very soon he was joined by Nityananda, who is said to have 

been for many years an Avadhuta ascetic® and who was now 

destined to play, along with him, an important part in the history 
of the movement. Although one of Vrndavana-dasa’s object in 
his biography of Caitanya is to supply information about 
Nityananda,'* not much is recorded of his earlier life. He is said 
to have been born at a village named Ekcaka (Ekacakra) in the 
district of Birbhum, but his birth-date is uncertain. His parents 
were Hadai Tandita and his wife Padmavatl, of whom, however, 
nothing is known. At the early age of twelve (according to 


' qrw ?! w i fhm? n (C-hh, 

Madhya i). 

® In Caitanya-candrodaija (act ii), Caitanya himself is made to describe his 
own condition as Unmada-dasa, but Srivasa thinks that Caitanya’s lunacy is 
different from that of other people ! In his Kavya, Karnapura gives a rather 
embellished poetical account, in which Srivasa is made to recount Krsna-l7la in 
two cantos (ix-x) which Caitanya realises in the next canto. 

® It is often stated that Nityananda was a disciple of Madhavendr-a Purl : 
but evidence on this point is not definite. In his early wanderings he appears to 
Irave met Madhavendra in Southern India {C-hh, Adi vi) but it is not clear if he was 
actually initiated by Madhavendra. On the other hand, his universal descrii)tion as 
“an Avadhuta” may indicate that he originally belonged to some Tan trie order. 
Jayananda’s description of him (p. 54) : I 

II is significant, although it was probably meant to indicate that he 
was an Avatara of Balaraina (Karnapura, Kavya vii, 19) . Locana informs us 
(Sutra-khapda p. 33) that Nityananda’s name before Samnyasa was Kuvera. 

Curiously enough, there is no standard biography of Nityananda, although 
‘ Vrndavana-dasa, who was an enthusiastic partisan of Nityananda, undertalces to 
write a great deal about him in connexion with Caitanya ; while Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
who was inspired by Nityananda in a dream and Kavikarnapura in both the 
poetical and dramatic biographies, as well as later Vaisnava works in Bengali, only 
incidentally record some traditions about him. Rupa, Raghunatha and jTva do not 
even mention Nityananda, although Nityananda's name occurs in the series of 
general obeisance .at the commencement of . .^natana’s Vaismva-tomm ! 
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Vrndavana-dasa) , fourteen (according to the Prema-vildsa vii), or 
eighteen (according to Jayananda) , Nityananda left home for 
homelessness, and as a wandering Ayadhuta travelled extensively 
over Northern and Southern India. He was older than Caitanya 
by some eight years, and bore such resemblance to his elder 
brother Visvarupa, who had also become a Samnyasin, that Saci 
Devi welcomed him as her own son.^ He was living at that time 
at Navadvipa, and his meeting with Visvambhara was not only 
providential but mutually attractive and stimulating. They dis- 
covered in each other a kindred spirit, and the strong and instant 
attraction endured through life. 

Visvambhara now became the centre of the devout Vaisnava 
group in the city,^ and came to be regarded as the very incarnation 
of their spirit of devotion. His extraordinary capacity for emotion 
had the power of evoking similar emotion in others, and the very 
reality of his spiritual experience and the irresistible charm of his 
gifted personality soon made him the natural leader of the group. 
One of his first .and most important act was the stimulation, if not 
the introduction,’^ of an emotional and unritualistic mode of musical 
worship, known as Kirtana, in the daily devotional meetings which 
were held in the courtyard of Srivasa’s house.'^ At first these 
meetings were private, and the strange doings of the Vaisnava 
devotees met with scorn and ridicule ; but the increasing fervour 
displayed in the Kirtana parties proved contagious by creating a 
highly emotionalised atmosphere. This method of congregated devo- 


^ Krsnadasa informs us that Caitanya used to address him as Bada Bhai 
(elder brother) . This is probably the source of the curious mistake, repeated by 
E.. G. Bhandarkar (Vaisnavism, Strassburg 1913, p. 83) of identifying Nityananda 
with Caitanya’s elder brother Visvarupa. This mistake has been perpetuated in 
Aufrecht’s Caialogus Catalogorum i, p. 190 a. 

* Murari, Kavikarnapura and Vrndavana-dasa mention about 40 persons who 
now formed this group, but see the list given by B. Majumdar, op. cit. p. COO. 

* Although the antiquity of the Kirtana is probable, Caitanya’s biographies 
distinctly say that this mode was Caitanya’s creation: cf. Murari i. 1. 5 ; i. 4-. 05-27; 

'em (C-Wi, Adi i); 

(op. oft Adi ii). ICavikanrapura in his drama 
(viii. 32) (also in his ICavya) speaks of the Kirtana as : iyam iyarn, hhagavac- 
caitanyw-srstih. On the superiority of the Kirtana over othei’ modes of worship, see 
Sanatana, Brliad-bJmgavatamrta, ii. 3. 146-148, 158. 

* Srivasa was the son of #)ne Jaladhara Pandita, also from Sylhet. He must 
have been older than Caitanya. 
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tional excitement/ by means of enthusiatic chorus singing to the 
accompaniment of peculiar drums and cymbals, along with rhythmi- 
cal bodily movements ending in an ecstatic abandon of dancing, 
proved very fruitful indeed in utilising group-emotion, and soon 
became a distinctive feature of the faith. Grotesquely absurd as 
the practice may seem, it succeeded in creating a whirlpool of 
emotionalism from which there was no escape. As the tireless 
exertions of KTrtana grew higher and higher, they worked upon 
the emotions as well as on the senses, and produced ecstatic 
thrills and copious perspiration, wild fits, trembling and weeping, 
hysterical orgy of dancing, raving, stupefaction or dementia, 
until they brought on exhaustion and unconsciousness, ending in 
mystic trances. Visvambhara soon realised its possibilities ; and 
under his guidance it became something more than the highly 
emotional service of a secluded band of devotees. Its enthusiastic 
physical and emotional appeal was not only congenial to the 
essentially emotional faith, but it was also utilised effectively for 
spreading the contagion of Bhakti. Very soon Kirtana processions 
(Nagara-kirtana) were organised for parading the streets with 
lusty music, singing and dancing, and carrying the appeal from 
door to door. 

But there was a very large and influential section of people, 
consisting chiefly of the proud scholars and the self-satisfied elite 
of the city, who looked upon the uproarious movement as a public 
nuisance ; and their initial attitude of scornful indifference soon 
became one of active opposition. The aid of the Muhammadan 
Kazi of Navadvipa was invoked, but the sight of a Nagara-kxrtana, 
organised and led by Caitanya himself, is said to have convinced 
the Muhammadan magistrate of its spiritual nature, and he 
acknowledged it by joining the party himself At any rate, 
the opposition appears to have proved an obstacle to the movement. 
We are told in the Caitanya-caritdmTta (Adi viii, 10-11; xvii, 
262-268) that Visvambhara at last resolved to win over these 
unbelievers by severing all local ties and embracing the universally 
honoured life of a Samnyasin. The motive which influenced him to 
adopt asceticism was probably diverse and complex ; at best, it is 

Rupa Gosvamki defines Kirtana in his Bhahti-rasamrta as: imma-lUd- 
(distinguishing three kinds), ifecoir feAasa tu klrtanam-. This inode has 
proved so effective for popular appeal that it has since been accepted more or less 
by other sects. In modern times, the Nava Vidhan Brahma Samaj revived it, 
and the Salvation Army in Bengal has adopted it for then missionary purpose. 

Murari alludes to the incident briefly ^ii, 17. 11), but Vrndavana-dasa 
(Madhya xxiii) makes it a fighting affair, which Krsnadasa considerably tones down. 
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left obscure.^ He is reported to have said As I must 
save these men, I have to adopt the life of aseetieism. When they 
sec me as an ascetic, they will bow down to me, and in bowing 
iheir guilt will be destroyed, and I shall rouse Bhakti in their 
purified hearts. Then will these godless men be saved. There is 
no other means, and this is the best way.” But the real reason 
was probably much deeper. It must have been his innate predilec- 
tion to asceticism and the more imperious urge of passionate 
devotion which drove him to a complete abandonment of self to 
the service of his deity ; and there is a hint of such an inner motive 
in the report of his statement made elsewhere (C-C, Madhya iii, 
7-9) that the life of an ascetic would give him opportunities for 
an exclusive devotion to Krsna. He, therefore, induced Kesava 
Bharat! to initiate him as a Sarnnyasin under the name of §ri- 
krsna-caitanya, usually abbreviated to Caitanya, which now became 
the universally accepted name. The initiation took place, in the 
presence of his three followers (Nityananda, Candrasekhara Acarya- 
ratna and Mukunda-datta) , at Katwa, not far from Navadvipa on 
the other side of the Ganges, towards the end of the month of Magha, 
in Saka 1431 January, 1510 A.D.), when Caitanya was barely 
twenty-four years old.^ Kesava Bharat! lived at Katwa, and as 
there was very little personal intercourse between him and Caitanya, 
he does not appear in any way to have influenced the spiritual 
experience of his disciple either before or after the initiation. He 

^ Saivabhauraa, in Kavikarnapura’s drama (act vi), for instance, is made to 
wonder whether the Mayavadin Sarnnyasin was a Vaisnava in his previous Asrama ; 
for he replies to the usual greeting not by SJJTI ?n?T?[)inT*I h«t by 
This incident is copied by ICrsnadasa Kaviraja. 

• ^ ^rr q 5rgs!?i 

mm ^ u 

^ I u q ^ ^ 

1 3<7T?r ?ITf| qi Il (Adi xvii, 264-267) . Also Govinda- 

dasa Karmaltara : 1 T 

3^rf|gru (p- 6). 

* Only Kavikamapura explicitly tells us in his Mahalcavya (iv. 76) Lliat 

Visvambhara returned from Gaya in. the month of Pausa, that his manifestation 
began from Magha in the same year, tliat he taught pupils for four months more, 
i.e. tiU Vaisakha of the next year (v. 24), and that he spent eight months from 
Jyaistha to Pausa in Samkirtana, so that his Samnyasa occurred in Magha. Both 
Vrndavana-dasa (Madhya ii) and Krspadasa (Adi xvii, 30) generally spealc of one 
year’s interval between Caitanya’s retm'n from Gaya and his Samnyasa. Kranadasa 
also says : m \ W 

(Madhya iii, 3); in this he follows KavUcarnapura, 
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was perhaps chosen as the Samnyasa-guru because he happened to 
be a well-known Samnyasin near at hand, who was capable of 
performing the ceremony. The particular order that Caitanya 
joined probably made as little difference to his religious conscious- 
ness as even his very act of becoming a Samnyasin itself.^ He 
never strictly conformed to the severe passionless life of an Indian 
ascetic, to which he imparted a new spirit by his emotional faith. 
He went beyond his ascetic teachers in matters of belief and 
practice ; and, unlike the founders of some other Vaisnava sects, he 
gave Bndha a prominent place in his thought and his worship, 
although in matters of personal purity and self-denial he kept 
rigidly to his ascetic vow. 

After paying a brief visit to the venerable Advaita’s house at 
Santipur, where he took a pathetic farewell from his heart-broken 
mother and the assembled Vaisnava devotees of Navadvipa, to 
whom his renunciation came as a terrible blow, he. resolved to leave 
for Vrndavana. But he yielded to his mother’s entreaties to 
reside permanently at Puri, where his friends and followers could 
visit him and whence pilgrims would frequently bring his news.- 
If §acl Devi rose to the occasion and reconciled herself to her son’s 
abandoning the life of the householder, her worthy son honoured 
his mother by allowing her word to determine his place of residence 
for life, and by relinquishing his cherished object of reclamation of 
the sacred sites of Vrndavana, of which we will speak presently. 
It reminds one of the story of the great Samkara, Avho, Samnyasin 
as he was, performed the funeral obsequies of his mother, and thus 
rose superior to the strict code of the recluse. Commending the 
care of his mother, wife and faithful followers to Advaita and other 
associates,'^ Caitanya departed within a month for Puri with only 
four disciples (Nityananda, Damodara Pandita, Jagadananda and 
Mukimda) accompanying him. 

Although a close connexion was kept up between the Master 
and his Bengal followers by their annual visits to Puri, his 

^ As Caitanya’s reply Lo Advaita on this occasion, in Kavikarnapura’s drama 
(v. g]), implies. Meeting Caitanya for the first time, Sarvabhamua asks whetlier 
the young ascetic belong to the Bliarati-sainpradaya (act vi), to which Gopinatha 
Acarya replies that Caitanya’s belonging to a Saippradaya is only an outward 
form (bahya); bit! the orthodox Sarvabhauma replies: samlcmam nocyate, 
asramaujjvalyam na hdhyaml 

* Of this story of SaeVs request, theare is no trace in Murari and Kavi- 
karnapura, who state that Caitanya himself declared his own intention to go Lo Puri. 

® Murai'i (iv. 14. 3-11), and. following him Locana, tells us that Caitanya 
once again visited Navadvipa in later years during his visit to Gauda. Other 
biographers are silent on this point, possibly because such a visit would be contrary 
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departure must have been a great loss^ to a cause which had I 

hardly had time yet to establish itself firmly. The later disruption i' 

of the sect, the organisation of which was left in the hands of 

Advaita and Nityananda, was partly due to this lack of direct * 

contact with the Master, whose personality was not only the 

strongest asset of the community but also the only powerful 

influence which could unify and organise it into a compact body. i 

While the movement in Bengal fell into disorder after his death,-' 

the influence of his personal presence for long years at Puri has 

made Orissa a stronghold of the Vaisnava faith even up to the ? 

present day. If the legend (for legend it appears to be !) about 

the original migration of Caitanya’s ancestors from Orissa were true, 

then Orissa had enough ’warrant for claiming Caitanya as her own, 

but she succeeded at least in proving her claim indirectly by a 

wide-spread and enduring belief in his faith. 

The first short stay at Pui-i-'^ was marked by two important i 

incidents. The first was the conversion of a famous Vedantist, I 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, and the other was the homage of Gajapati 
Prataparudra, ruler of Orissa, who is also said to have come under 
the spell of Caitanya’s influence. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhatta- 
carya, some of whose devotional verses are cited in the PadydvaM * 
was a NavadvTpa scholar, born about the middle of the 15th century. 

His father was (Mahesvara ?) Visarada, whom Vasudeva mentions 
reverentially at the close of his commentary on Laksmldhara’s 


to the usual practice of a Samnyasin, but Va.su Gho.sa in one of his Padas alludes 
to it (Oaurapada, 2iid ed. p. 271). 

^ Kavikarnapura in his drama (iv. 36) makes Caitanya’s followers lament 
over it as sarvasvornaso hi nah. 

® Apart from the general bifurcation into the devotees of Navadvipa 
(MTirari, Kavikarnapura, Vmdavana-dasa, Jayauanda and some early Pada-coraposers 
on Caitanya) and Vrndavana (the six Gosvamins, Krsnadasa, Narottama and 
Srinivasa) respectively, who lookqd at Caitanya from different angles, we know that 


even at the time when Vrndavana-dasa wrote, there were other small groups, e.g. I 

Gaura-nagara-vadins (Narahari, Locana and some Pada-eomposers, Adi x), Advaita- v f 

bhaktas (Madhya x; Antya iv), followers of Gadadhara (Madhya xiii), disciples i 

and detractors of Nityananda (Madhya iii). , i 

® Kavikarnapura in his Mahaltavya (xii. 94) states that Caitanya stayed \ 

only 18 days at Puri before he set out on his Southern pilgrimage. ; 


* Altogether seven verses are cited in the anthology under the name of 
Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya, by which title the great -scholar appears to have Ireen 
; known and generally referred to m the Bengal Vai§pava works. Locana alone gives 

■ the full name Vasudeva Sarvabhauma. On Stotras. and 6lokas ascribed to Vasudeva 

' Sarvabhauma, see S. K. De in Ind^ Cidture, i, 1&34, pp. 22-29; also S, K, De, 

Vady avail, Dacca 1934, pp. 228-230. 

I » ■ ^ 

'I . / 
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Advaita-makaranda,^ and to whom the so-called Pratyaksa-Tnani- 
Tndhesvan on the Tattva-cintamaiii, is dubiously ascribed.- There 
is a legend that Vasudeva went to Mithila to study Nyaya at the 
school established by Paksadhara Misra.-"^ As his teachers in Mithila, 
it is said, would not allow any outsider to copy out their famous 
manuscripts on Nyaya, Vasudeva committed the entire Tattva- 
cintdmani, as well as the metrical portion of the Kii^umdnjcdi, to 
memory, and brought them in this manner to Bengal. This is 
said to have transferred the study of Navya Nyaya from Mithila 
to Bengal, which now became possessed of the original books to 
work upon. Returning to Bengal, he set up a dialectic school of 
Navya Nyaya at Navadvipa ; but his fame is said to have been 
eclipsed by that of his more distinguished pupil, Raghunatha 
^iromani, the great champion of the Bengal school of Logic.^ This 
legend, however, is also told in connexion with Raghunatha Siromani 
himself, and there is nothing to show that Raghunatha was ever a 
pupil of Vasudeva. Vasudeva was perhaps more of a Vedantist than a 

^ Rajendralal Mitra, Notices, viii, pp. 291-2, no. 2854. The colophon desig- 
nates the author as Gaudiyacaxya-sarvabhauma-bhattacarya. The terms of reference 
to his father Visarada indicate that Vi^ada was also a Vedairtist (vedanta-vidya- 
maya). The name occurs as Narahari, although Bengal Vaisnava works make it 
Mahesvara ! He was a Vandyaghatlya Brahman {M-vandyanvaya) . — The work 
was written under the patronage of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. 

® By Gopinath Kaviraj in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, IV, p. 60. Dinesh 
Chandra Bhattacharya {Bhdratvarsa, xxviii, pt. 2, 1347 B.E., p. 423 f) points out 
that the name of the work is missing in the fragmentary MS, but was supplied by 
Vindhyesvariprasad Dvivedi ; and the author’s name also does not ocem*. It is a 
commentary on Paksadhara’s Aloka and probably belongs to Mahesa or Mahesvara 
of Mithila, 

* Vasudeva Sarvabhauma must not be confounded (as done by Aufrecht) 
with Vasudeva Misra Nyaytt-siddhanta, who was a nephew and pupil of Paksadhara 
Mfea and wrote a commentary on the T attva-eintammi. Paksadhara’s date is 
uncertain. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan {Indian Logic, Calcutta 1921, pp. 455-56) 
would place him in the last quarter of the 13th century, but Gopinath Kaviraj 
(Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, IV, pp. 62 f) would shift the date to the third quarter 
of the 16th century. 

^ It is noteworthy that Raghunatha, in his Anumdna-didhiti quotes and 
refutes sdrvabhauma-mata.—A work on Nyaya by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, called 
Samdsa-vdda, is mentioned in Aufrecht i, 698 a, but the work is now known to have 
been compo.sed by Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma. Tradition ascribes to him a Surva- 
bhauma-nirukti, apparently a glossorial commentary, on the Tattva-cmtd 7 nani ; but 
nothing is known about this alleged work. Gopinath Kaviraj (op. cit., p. 63), 
however, informs us that Vasudeva’s commentary on the Tattva-cintdmani, called 
Sdrdvali, is available only in fragments. The MS does not contain the names 
of the work or the author; but D. C. Bhattacharya (loe. cit.) believes that the 
author was Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, and conjectures the real name of the work 
to have been Anumdna-mam-prakasa, 
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Naiyayika, as his learned commentary on Laksmidhara’s Advaita- 
makaranda, written at Puri, indicates; and Miirari, Kavikarnapura 
and Krsnadasa Kaviraja represent him chiefly as teaching Vedanta 
at Puri. Jayananda tells us that Vasudeva was driven from 
Navadvipa by Muhammadan persecution and settled at Puri, 
where he passed the closing years of his life under the patronage of 
Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa.^ 

There are different versions of the story of Caitany a’s first 
meeting at Puri^ with this venerable Bengali scholar ; but one of 
the orthodox accounts gives a dramatic setting to the whole 
incident.® While beholding for the first time 'the image of 
Jagannatha, Caitanya is said to have been so much overpowered 

^ There is nothing to support the accuracy of Jayananda’s story of Vasu- 
deva’s exodus from Navadvipa. Jayananda tells us that in his adoration of 
Caitanya, Sarvabhauma composed then and there a Caitanydstaka Stotra 

I Il p. m), and a Caitanya- 

mhasra-m,ma ( I if U 

p. 3) , also in hundred verses ( P- 125) . Virndavana- 

dasa also refers to Silrvabhauma’s §ata-sloka (hundred verse.s) in praise of Caitanya. 
So far, a work, entitled Caitany a-dvadasa-nama-stotra, by Vasudeva, is known to 
exist at Tubingen (Roth’s Tubingen Catalogue, p. 10) . Jayananda also says : 

(p. 125). An anonymous Caitanydstottara-sata-ndma 
is mentioned in. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 139, which list 
also enters an Advaitastaka by Sarvabhauma. Sarvabhauma might have also written 
something on the life of Caitanya, for Jayananda states : 

I ST^T^f )i p- 3. The verses put in Sarvabhauma’s 

mouth in Kavikarnapura’s Caitanya-candrodaya (vi. 43-44), as well as in his Maha- 
bavya (xii. 86-87), have been, as tradition alleges, directly taken from his own 
composition. Prom what is implied by Karnapura and Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Smva- 
bhauma probably spent his last days, after Caitanya’s passing away, at Benares. 

“ Tradition delights to make a great academic figure out of Vasudeva Sanm- 
bhauma and assigns to him four distinguished pupils, who achieved great success 
in four different spheres, viz. Raghunatha Siromani, the Naiyayika ; Raghunandana, 
the Smarta; Krsnananda Agamava^a, the Tantrika; and lastly, Caitanya. But 
Caitanya’s pupilship, even though plausible, appears to have no foundation in fact; 
for Caitanya’s first meeting with Vasudeva, as described by Kavikarnapura and 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, appears to have taken place at Puri. Probably the venerable 
old scholar had already left Navadvipa before Caitanya was old enough to be his 
pupil. In the accounts of Caitanya’s early life no reference is made to Vasudeva’s 
teaching Caitanya, whose attitude at Piiri was hardly that of a pupil towards his 
teacher. — ^Raghunandana and Krsnananda belonged to much later times. - 

® This is narrated by Vradavana-dasa, whom Krsnadasa substantially follows. 
But both Murari and Kavikarpapura #ve a somewhat different account. See 
B. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 355-^7. 
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by his ecstatic emotions that he made a frenzied attempt to embrace 
the holy image and dropped senseless on the ground in his effort. 
The priests of the temple, mistaking him for a mad man, began to 
ill-treat him. Vasudeva, who had by chance come to the temple 
and witnessed the scene, had the unconscious youth carried to his 
house, where he must have been interested to learn that the 
charming young man belonged to NavadvTpa and was a grandson 
of Nllambara Cakravartin, a friend of his own father Visarada. 
The story of the interview, which followed, is shrouded in the 
pious accounts by a cloud of miraculous and theological legends, but 
the facts are fairly obvious. Struck by Caitanya’s youth and 
personality, the compassionate old scholar sought at first to dissuade 
him from the difficult path of renunciation and tried to make him 
a Vedantist. After listening to h!is learned discourses for seven 
days (the entire episode in one account lasting at least for twelve 
days !) , Caitanya observed that the V edanta-mtra, like the 
JJpam§ads, was clear to him, but the views of Sarakara, as expounded 
by Sarvabhauma, obscured the real meaning of the Sutras. A 
learned discussion followed, in which Caitanya advanced a series 
of abstruse exposition of dualistic Vaisnava tenets, diametrically 
opposed to Advaita Vedanta. The result of the disputation was 
that Sarvabhauma became a convert to Caitanyaism. In th]e 
course of the debate, however, as described in the Caitanya- 
caritamria^ quotations are freely made and interpreted, with an 
evident theological relish, from the JBhdgavata, as well as from 
such works as Rupa’s Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, which, as we shall 
see presently, was not composed till several years after Caitanya’s 
death V- In the orthodox accounts, however, it appears that the 
great Vedantist was not fully convinced by the metaphysics of the 
young enthusiast, but that h*e was finally overpowered when 
Caitanya revealed himself to his vision as the divine Krsna. Apart 
from miracles, what probably happened was that Sarvabhauma 
was finally won over from the path of dry doctrines to that 
of passionate devotion, not so much by theological arguments 


^ While the details of the debate are omitted in other accounts, Krsiiadasa 
appears to have elaborated it, not from Vnidavana-dasa’s brief account of one 
day’s disputation, but mainly from Kavikarnapura’s poetical description in his Kavya. 
See B. Majumdar, op. di., pp, 368-66, It is curious that one of the well known 
Bhagavata verses is said to have been interpreted by Caitanya ingeniously in different 
ways — the number of ways being given as nine by Kavikarnapura, more than thirteen 
by Vrndavana-dasa, and eighteen by Krsruidasa Kaviraja, while during Sanatana’s 
teaching (Madhya xxiv) , sixty-one different interpretations of the same verse are 
mentioned ! ^ 
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as by the irresistible appeal of Caitanya’s impassioned religious 
personality,^ 

The conversion of the great scholar from his confirmed Vedantic 
convictions of a life-time must have been a notable and significant 
triumph for the young religious revivalist. Nothing like this had 
been achieved before. It is not diJfRcult to understand the 
impression he had made on the rank and file of his Navadvipa 
followers and their exuberant adoration of him. After he had accepted 
the traditional sanctity of the ascetic ideal and turned his face 
towards Puri, this adoration naturally deepened. Both distance and 
cherished memories of his wonderful devotion actually deified 
him in their eyes, and created a mass of pious legends which 
to-day obscure his real religious personality. But in a veteran 
logician and philosopher like Sarvabhauma one would expect a less 
susceptible and more alert mind, although it must be admitted that 
the renowned scholar was at that time already much advanced in 
years. There can be no doubt that his rationalistic mind must 
have found something real and arresting in the religious attitude of 
Caitanya, and recognising its intensity and power he quickly fell 
under its mystic spell. It was an important achievement, not only 
for Caitanya himself at the outset of his life as a Samnyasin, but 
also for the movement which he represented and which in this way 
made its first deep impression in Orissa. It was this conversion of 
Sarvabhauma, who was held in high respect, as well as the actual 
sight of Caitanya’s rapturous devotion, which first awakened the 
curiosity and homage of Gajapati Pratiiparudra of Orissa, that 
assured the future of Caitanyaism in Orissa, although there is no 
satisfactory evidence to show that Prataparudra was actually 
converted into the new faith.^ 

^ Saxvabhauma is reported to have acknowledged: ’plfil 

% (C-C, Madhya vi. 214). 

Kavilcarnapura’s accounts, both in the drama and in the poem, also suggest a 
similar process, in spite of miracle and extravagant description. — ^Al the time when 
Sarvabhauma wrote his Advaita-makaranda, which is distinctly Advaita Vedantic, 
he could not have accepted Caitanya’s dualistic faith. In this work he refers to 
the vanquishing of Krsna-raya of Karnata by his patron Gajapati Prataparudra of 
Orissa ; but Krsna-raya did not come to the throne till 1510 A.D., and his expedition 
against Orissa did not begin till 1513, so that the work could not have been 
composed before this date. And yet the biographies of Caitanya represent San^a- 
bhaumar’s conversion to have occurred at about 1510 A.D., immediately after 
Caitanya’s arrival at Puri ! — ^It .should also be noted that Sarvabhauma’s son, 
JaleSvara Vahinlpati, author of §ahdalokoddyota on Paksadhara’s Aloka, and his 
grandson Svapne^vara, author of the well known Bhasya on the §dndilya-sutm (in 
which the genealogy is given), do not appear to have accepted Caitanyaism. 

* Prataparudra appears to have ruled at Cuttack from 1497 to 1540 A.D. 
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After a short stay at Puri, Caitanya started on a long and 
extensive pilgrimage in Southern and Western India, which occupied 
a little less than two years. The orthodox accounts, based chiefly 
on the reminiscences of Caitanya’s immediate disciples, do not, 
however, furnish first-hand information, as none of these disciples 
accompanied him in the pilgrimage. They are also considerably 
overlaid by curious legends, and present a somewhat exaggerated 
and frankly incomplete picture^ which cannot be accepted too 
literally. If the notes of the tour left by Govinda Karmakara, who 
as a personal servant is said to have accompanied his Master,^ 
be genuine, they perhaps offer a more unvarnished record, in 
which excessive sectarian bias has not entirely obscured the facts. 
It is not necessary for our purpose to trace the course of his 
wanderings in detail and describe the places and temples he visited, 
his various acts of devotion and miracle, his preachings and his 
theological discourses, and the extraordinary effect which his visit 
is said to have instantly produced on temple-crowds, on whole 

His Sarasvatl-vUasa has in the beginning an invocation of Siva, although in some 
manuscripts there is also an invocation of Visnu Hayagriva. This work is an 
authoritative compilation of orthodox Smrti, and has nothing to do with the special 
Vai^nava Acara. Prataparudra’s connexion with Caitanyaism. has probably been 
much exaggerated. As a man of devout inclinations, he was probably impressed 
by the religious personality of Caitanya and paid a willing homage; but beyond 
this there is no evidence of Pratapanidra’s actual conversion. For a discussion of 
the account of this alleged conversion as given by Caitanya’s biographers, see 
B. Majumdar, op. cit., pp. 378-83. The expansion of Caitanyaism in Orissa is due 
chiefly to the personality and influence of Syamananda-dasa and others, who 
flourished much later. 

^ Murari-gupta’s present text devotes only two short and imperfect cantos 
(iii. 14-15) to the subject, while Kavikarnapura’s poetical account in his Caitanya- 
cantdmTta-havya (xii-xiii) is even more meagi'fe and unsatisfactory. V?ndavana-dasa 
has no detailed information to offer. Krsnadasa Kaviraja professes to derive 
his information from Damodara Svarupa’s previous work ; ( 

Madhya viii, 312) and regrets that he cannot give a full systematic 
account ( *IT Madhya ix, 6) ; but in reality he elaborates, 

with the addition of miracles and legends, the accounts of Murari and Karnapura. 
Locana-dasa and Jayananda, who are confused and vague, do not add much. An 
English version of Krsnadasa’s account will be found in Caitanya’s Life and Teachings 
by Jadunath Sarkar (2nd ed. Calcutta 1922), which consists of a free translation of 
a considerable portion of the text. 

® In the orthodox C-C (as well as in Kavikarnaptira’s poem), however, the 
only companion of Caitanya during his pilgrimage was one Kala (deaf) Krsnadasa, 
while Murari says that the companion was one Krsnadasa. On this point, see the 
references to Govinda collected together from the texts by Dinesh Chandra Seu in 
his introduction to his edition of the Kodooa ^p. 55, etc.); also B. Majumdar, 
op. cit., pp. 421-423 ; S. K. De, Padyavdt, p. 201. 
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villages and cities and entire communities. If we are to accept 
these orthodox accounts as they stand, we are to believe in a 
wholesale conversion of the South at the mere sight and sound of 
Caitanya. It is highly probable that the striking religious perso- 
nality of the young Samnyasln drew large crowds at every place he 
went and received willing and enthusiastic homage. But the 
impression of his visit could not have been so very deep and lasting 
as his naturally credulous biographers appear to imagine. The 
later history of the sect does not testify to an extensive following 
of Caitanyaism in Southern and Western India ; and if Caitanya's 
visit actually produced such tremendous effect as his faithful 
followers claim, it must have died out very quickly. One important 
result, however, of Caitanya’s visit might have been that at many 
points, his living faith touched, stimulated and left its general 
impress upon Southern and Western Vaisnavism, in its tendency 
towards a more emotional form of worship. A reference is some- 
times made to the almost contemporaneous outburst of Kanarese 
hymnology, for which credit is given to the alleged Southern visit 
of Madhavendra and his disciple Isvara Puri ; and emotional singing 
in the South, obtaining from the time of the Tamil Alvars, may 
have received a fresh impetus from the personal example of 
Caitanya.^ It is probable also that he left behind some general 
influence in the Maratha country, which survived, as it did, through 
a century to the days of Tukaram, who acknowledges his debt to 
Caitanya teachers.”^ * 

One or two interesting items of his pilgrimage may, however, 
be noted here. His meeting with a scholarly and devout Vaisnava, 
named Ramananda Raya, near Rajamundry on the Godavari, has 
occupied a great deal of the attention of his orthodox biographers. 
Ramananda is said to have been as a Sisya of Raghavendra Puri 
and a Prasisya of Madhavendra. Ramananda’s father Bhavananda 
Raya, described in Ramananda’s Jagmmatha-vallabha Nataka® as 
Prthvisvara, was probably a local chief, feudatory to Gajapati 
Prataparudra of Orissa ; and Ramananda himself appears to have 
held some high official position, under Prataparudra. He composed 

^ Rice, Kanarese Literature, pp. 13, 59. 

^ J. Nelson Fraser, The Poems of Tukdrdm, vol. i, no. 80, p. 31, and p, 404, 

note. 

'' Ed. Radharaman Press, Mursliidabad, . 1921, ivitli a Bengali trs. and the 
Bengali metrical Padas of Locana-dasa;. Only one devolional verse (ndnopacdra- 
krtor^jana) of Ramananda is quoted the Padyavali, but it is not found in 
his drama. This verse is also given . in Eavi^rnapura’s Kavya, and following it, 
in Kxsnadasa’s biography in th^ course of Caitanya’s discussion with Ramananda 
(Madhya viii, 70) . — An. account of this, vrork will be found below under Ch. vii. 
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the operatic drama (sarjigiia-ndtaka) on Krsna-lTla, mentioned above, 
containing a glorification of Radha and songs on the model of 
Jayadeva ; and the work was enacted at the direction of Pratapa- 
rudra. The meeting took place at the bathing ghat on the river 
bank, and Caitanya, who had already heard a great deal about 
Ramaiianda from Vasudeva Sarvabhaiima,^ hailed him as a kindred 
spirit, in whose piety he found an unfailing delight. Ramananda 
also recognised the intensity and power of Caitanya’s devotion, and 
eagerly joined the circle of his intimate and faithful followers, A 
Avarm attachment sprang up between them, and Caitanya passed 
several days at the place. The scholarly and theologically minded 
Kp^nadasa Kavii-*aja, who loves . to depict Caitanya as a scholar 
and founder of a school of theology, devotes a long and learned 
chapter of his biography to the detailed description of a systematic 
scholastic discourse between Ramananda and Caitanya, lasting for 
ten days and nights, on the whole theme of Bhakti, In the course 
of the conference the interlocutors quote and discuss, with the 
evident relish and precision of trained theologians, texts from the 
works of Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, and even from Krsnadasa’s own 
Govinda-lildmrta, all of which had not yet been written That 

^ The meeting is generally said to have taken place on the outward journey 
to the South at its earlier stage ; but, curiously enough, Kavikarnapura in his 
Kavya represents Caitanya as deliberately avoiding a meeting with Raroaiaanda at 
the earlier stage, and the meeting is staged on the return journey I 

* The absurdity is carried not only to the length of attributing a Bengali (or 
rather Brajabuli) song {pahilahi raga, also quoted in the same connexion in Kavi- 
karnapura’s Eavya, and under Eainiwanda Raya’s bhanitd in Pada-kalpataru no. 576) 
to Ramiananda, but also to the citation by Ramananda of the Brahma-mmhita, 
which work, we are told, was- one of the two rare Vaisnava productions which Caitanya 
discovered at a later stage of this very tour and brought back with him ! Some 
doctrines are imputed to Ramananda which are Krsnadasa’s own, and are only 
suggested but never discussed explicitly by the Vrndavana Gosvamins, e.g. the 
dual incarnation of Caitanya as both Krsna and Radha, which is stated here for 
the first time with its full theological implications (Madhya viii, 278-81, 287-88) . 
It must, however, be noted that the Radha-bhava of Caitanya is not an entirely 
ori^nal conception of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, but is also referred to in Prabodhananda's 
Caitanya-mndramrta and occasionally in other works and in the contemporary 
Padas of Vasu Ghosa, Narahari Sarakara, Sivananda and others. The Caitanya- 
candrodaya of Kavikarnapura characterises Ramananda as a Sahaja Vaisnava. In 
spite of this Radha-bhava, sometimes assigned to Caitanya himself, it is curious 
that later Vaisnava hagiology, for some unexplained reason, regards Gadadhara 
Pandita, a friend and disciple of Caitanya, as an incarnation of Radha. It appears, 
howevCT, that before the Pahca-tattva doctrine (see above pp. 25, 31) was fully 
established, the faith believed, as the composers of Padas on Caitanya indicate, in 
Caitanya-Gadadhara Tattva in the Navadvlpa LTla. Gadadhara, we are told, used to 
put on the dress and realise the state of Radha. Naturally Advaita and Nityananda 
had also their groups of followers ; while §rl\iiasa was replaced by Narahari 
deliberately in Locana’s biography. We hear also of a Gadadhara-sampradaya, as 
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some such momentous discussion, to which reference is also made 
by Kavikarnapura and Govinda Karmakara, took place is probable ; 
but it is perhaps significant that Caitanya in Govinda’s account does 
not appear to be much interested in abstract discussions and stops 
Ramananda with the exclamation: “Raya, I do not know any- 
thing about all this. Speak, speak about Krsna, of whom I should 
like to hear from you. Let this console my heart.”^ 

After this delightful experience Caitanya proceeded further 
south. His religious attitude was catholic enough to allow homage 
to all kinds of deities irrespective of their sectarian connexion. 
Among the places and temples he visited, it is interesting to mote 
that he spent some months with Srivaisnava devotees at Srirangam 
on the Kaveri, visited the Srngeri monastery in Mysore founded by 
Saipkaracarya, and stayed for a few days at Udipi in South Kanada 
district, the home of Madhva,, where he worshipped the image of 
Kysna said to have been installed by Madhva himself, and discoursed 
on Vaisnavism with Madhva worshippers. He went up to 
Pandharpiir, the great centre of Maratha Vaisnavism. He is then 
said to have proceeded north' beyond Bombay up to Somnath, 
Dvaraka and Prabhasa,^ and turning back, struck across Central 
India until he came again to the place of Ramananda Raya on his 
way back to Puri. 

Soon after his return, his Bengal disciples organised the first 
of a series of twenty annual pilgrimages to Puri to pay homage to 
Caitanya ; and the two hundred who came at the time of the Car 
Festival of Jagannatha organised a monster processional Klrtana, 
parading the street in several groups and encircling the Car as it 
proceeded. After a few months of ardent fellowship and daily 
adoration, they were sent home with a message directing Advaita 
and Nityananda to organise propagation of the new faith in 
Bengal. 

well as Sampradayas of Advaita and Nity&ianda from Vrndavana-dasa (see above 
p. 38 and 63, footnote). 

^ I ^ ^ 

gfrr ^ \ if fs;?? \\ (p. 22 ). in spite of the fact . 

that Kisnadasa Kaviraja himself states that he had based his account of 
Ramananda-Caitanya on Svarupa Damodara’s Kadaca, it is clear, as B. Majumdar 
shews (op. cii., pp. 33 f), that he mamly follows Kavikarnapura’s hints giveii in his 
drama (act vii), but adds to it theological matters developed from the works of the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins, There is no tracse of a theological discussion in Murati’a 
rather brief account (iii. 15. 1-5), nor any Bhakti-catechisra and description of the 
types, stages, qualities and passions of the devotbn to Kr$na. 

“ This part of 'the journey *18 mentioned by Govinda Karmakara. 
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The rather uneventful course of Caitanya’s life of worship and 
ecstasy which now began at Puri was broken twice during the many 
years he settled there ; and this was to realise his long cherished 
desire to visit the great temple-city of Vrndavana, the holy centre 
of Krsna-lila. The recovery of the sacred sites of Vrndavana by 
the Bengal Vaisnavas and its erection into one of the religious 
centres of Northern India form one of the most interesting events 
in the history of mediaeval Vaisnavism ; for the modern Vrndavana, 
eclipsing to-day the glory of the adjacent city of Mathura by 
its fine temples, groves, seminaries and bathing ghats, is the 
creation chiefly of Bengal Vaisnavism. We are told that the inspira- 
tion originated from Madhavendra Puri, but it culminated in the 
constructive enthusiasm of Caitanya and his faithful followers. 
The sacred Vrndavana, with its romantic associations of the Krsna- 
legend, must have charmed the devotional fancy of Caitanya ; but 
the place had been long neglected even by Krsna-worshippers, At 
an early stage of his career he had selected Lokanatha Acarya^ 
and entrusted him with the mission of reclaiming the holy city which 
was then lying desolate. The site of the old mythical Vrndavana 
is perhaps lost, like that of the old historic Mathura, but the 
present sacred sites were identified by the disciples of Caitanya, and 
a new city was built up as their seminary and their stronghold, 
invested with a new sanctity and glory. 

Two years after his return from his pilgrimages, Caitanya set 
out again, at about Saka 1435 (=1513 A.D.), to visit the newly 

' Lokanatha’s life is held up as a fine example of the spirit of selfless devotion 
aud service to the cause, which the personality of Caitanya could inspire in his disciples. 
Partioifiars about his life are hardly to be found in the standard biographies of 
Caitanya, but later Vaisnava works in Bengali, especially the Bhakti-ratnakara i, 
p. 21 f, Prema^ilasa vii, and the Narottama-vUdsa i, give some details. He was the 
son of Padmanabha Cakravartin, a Brahman of Talgadi or Talkheda in Jessore, and 
his wife Sita, A fellow-student of Caitanya at Gahgadasa’s tol {Advaita-jn'okasa) , he 
showed religious tendencies in early life and became a disciple of Advaita, He 
wrote a commentary on the 10th Skandha of the Bhdgavata at the direction of 
Advaita ( H. P. Sastri, Cat. oj Skt. Mss in ASB, vol v, Puraiia, no. 3624) . 
^Cpmmissiotied by Caitanya to a life-long task of pioneering at Vrndavana, he left 
the more attractive life of ardent fellowship at Navadvipa and set out on the 
difficult journey. According to the Prema-vilasa, this despatch of Lokanatha 
occurred at about the time of Caitanya’s Samnyasa. Reinforced later on by 
Rupa and Sanatana, he succeeded in fulfilling the mission proposed to him by 
Caitanya and lived there, much respected for his piety and austerity. He is mentioned 
with respect by Sanatana and Gopala Bhatta at the commencement of the Vaisnava- 
tosml and the Hari-bhakti-vUdsa respectively. One of Lokanatha’s well known 
disciples was Narottama, who played an important part in the later history of 
the sect. • 
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restored Vrndavana ; but, passing through Bengal,^ his journey 
never extended beyond Ramakeli, near Gauda, the ancient capital 
of North Bengal.. At this place an incident occurred which came 
to possess a deep significance in the later history of the cult. Here 
he met and won over two scholarly brothers who, with their nephew, 
were destined to become the acknowledged theologians of the faith 
and thus play an important part in its future development. They 
wei'e two gifted men, originally Karnata Brahmans, settled for some 
generations in Bengal, who had adopted the Muhammadan name 
or title of Saker Malik (Sanatana) and Dabir Khas (Rupa)^ 
and were employed as high officials at the Muhammadan court at 

^ Murari-gupta (iv. 14, 8-11) alone, among Caitanya’s biographers,, and 
following him Locana-dasa, inform us that Gaitanya during this visit came once to 
Navadvlpa ; this is confirmed by a Pada of Vasu Ghosa cited ■ in Gaura-pada- 
tarangim (p. 271), See above p, 62, footnote, 

® It is often alleged that the two brothers were converts to Muhammadanism ; 
but of this there is no evidence. It is true that they were high officials at the 
Muhammadan court at Gauda, and they are reported (C-C, Madhya i and iv) to 
havQ considered themselves impure because of their contact with and service in 
the Muhammadan court ; but this does not of itself prove the fact of their 
conversion to Islam, of which there is no direct and reliable evidence (see 
Amarnath Ray in Indian Culture, v, 1938-39, p. 202 and S. K. De in ibid, pp. 68 
footnote and 205) . On the contrary, the Bhakti-ratndkara account (eh. i) makes 
it probable that they retained their original /faith. This work says that the tw'O 
brothers, whose descent is traced (after Jiva’s account) from a Karnata Brahman 
family brought over many BhaWa Brahmans from Karnata and made them settle 
in a village (near Ramakeli) which was named Bhatta-vdfi or settlement of the 
Bhattas after them. With these Bhattas they kept up their inherited social and 
religious observances and always showed respect to Vaispavas from Navadvlpa 

( ^ ^ \ \\ 

I H}j only considering themselves impure 

because of their contact wdth the Mlecchas. That they kept themselves in touch with 
the Navadvlpa Vaisnavas is probable from their eagerness to meet Gaitanya of 
whom they had heard so much. It is also, highly probable that they possessed 
considerable Sastric knowledge before they met Gaitanya, Sanatana having been a 
pupil of (Ratnakara ?) Vidyavacaspati, a brother of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma ; and the 
Bhakti-^atnakara (pp. 42-43) also informs us that they spent considerable time in 
Sastric studies ( ^ ^ ). Sanatana’s pupilship of Vidya- 

vacaspati, referred to by himself in his Vais'mva-tosam, would have been out of the 
question if he had been a convert to Muhammadanism. Of Sanatana, Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja says (Madhya xix, 17) : I 

^ ’51R?«TT U This is surely not the description of an outcast. The 

stupendous Gastric learning, as well as the Vai^ava disposition of tlie two brothers, 
which undoubtedly prompted Gaitanya to, iselect them as the apologists of his faith, 
could not have been acquired in a day and they point to the retention of their 
ancestral faith from the very beginning. 
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Gauda. They were enthralled by Caitanya’s deep faith, became 
his followers, and ultimately abandoned wealth and eminence for 
the ascetic and scholarly life of a Vrndavana Gosvamin. Caitanya 
gave them new names, Sanatana and Rupa, by which they are 
better known. He directed them later on to make Vrndavana the * 
academic as well as the religious centre of the new faith and produce 
in Sanskrit the entire body of theological, philosophical and 
emotional literature for the sect. The works they produced under 
his inspiration have ever since formed the most authoritative 
foundations of the cult. 

Surrounded as he always was by a big crowd, Caitanya now 
prepared to leave for Vrndavana. But the frank and incisive 
criticism of his new follower Sanatana that it Avas not proper for a 
devotee to start on a pilgrimage accompanied by a million mcn,^ 
made him abandon his project and return to Puri. Soon after, 
within a few months, he set out once more at about Saka 1436 
(=1514 A.D.) , but this time he stole away with only one follower 
accompanying him. His northern tour was not so extensive as his 
southern and western pilgrimage. We need not linger over the 
scenes of devotional ecstasy which the sacred associations of 
Vrndavana naturally produced on a devotee of his emotional 
capacity; but the visit to Vrndavana is otherwise devoid of any 
striking external incident. On his way back he spent a few days at 
the Kumbha Mela, the great bathing festival, at Prayaga (Allahabad) 
where he must have met many saintly ascetics and scholars. Here 
he appears to have met a Vaidika Brahman named Vallabha Bhatta, 
who cannot be the famous Vallabhacarya, and a Vaisnava scholar 
of Tirhut, named Raghupati Upadhyaya, some of whose devotional 
verses are cited in the PadyavaM^ and in the Caitanya-caritdm/rta 
of ETsiiadasa.® He was also joined by one of his two new Bengal 
recruits, Rupa, who had now, with his younger brother Anupama 
{alias Vallabha) , left home to follow him, Rupa’s elder brother 

^ Muraxi, iii. 18. Kavikamapura in his poem and drama omits tlie account 
of Caitanya’s meeting the two brothers at Ramakeli. The description of the Bhakti- 
mtndJcam (p^ 45) tliat Jiva, their nephew, also saw Caitanya at Ramakeli does not 
appear chronologically possible, 

“ Ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1934, nos. 83, 87, 97, 98, 136, 301. Also see under 
Tairabhukta in the same text. 

* grqiw*! \ ii 

C-Cj, Madhya xix, 93, Raghupati’s verses (nos. 83, 98, 136 in the Padydvall) are 
given in C-C as if they were uttered and discussed before Caitanya himself. 
Jayananda (p. 148) refers to him as tsf SqiSqiq but his title 

TJpadhyjiya shows that he Avas a Braliman and not a Vaidya by caste. 
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Sanatana came to meet Caitanya later on at Benares. With the 
exception of the so-called conversion of a leading Vedantist, 
Prakasanandad Caitanya’s presence at Benares does not appear 
to have been very fruitful, and made little impression in that great 
centre of Siva-worship and Advaita Vedanta.'-^ At Benares, as 
well as at Puri, Caitanya is represented by Kr.snadasa Kaviraja as 
giving elaborate instruction to Sanatana and Riipa in the dogmas 
and doctrines of the cult, but the six long chapters of the biography 
which are devoted to this detailed theological exposition merely 
give a direct summary, with free quotations, of the learned works 
which the two brothers themselves composed later on.^ 

Thus passing six years, after his Samnyasa, in pilgrimages till 
about Saka 1437=1515 A.D., Caitanya settled permanently at 
i*uri at about the age of thirty. According to Kavikarnax)ura and 
Jayananda, he lived at Tota Asrania of Kasisvara Mi.4ra. With a 
chosen few about him he spent the remaining eighteen years in a 
comparatively uneventful life of worship and daily adoration of 
Jagannatha. The monotony was broken by the annual exodus of 

^ This Prakasananda may be the famous author of the Vedanta-siddhanta- 
muhtMall, but there are hardly any data. to identify the two. Tlie so-called 
conversion, no doubt, is given as a proof of Caitanya’s successful missionai'y effort 
and power of learned argumentation, but even from the missionary point of view 
the conversion did not prove very effective in a city like Benares. The fact of 
the conversion, however, is rendered rather suspicious by the somewhat vague 
account of Krsnadasa, as well as by the denunciation, in a fairly immoderate 
language, of Prakaiananda, put more than once in tho mouth of Caitanya himself 
by Vrndavana-dasa {C-hJi, Madhya iii and xx), who, however, does not expressly 
mention the fact of conversion. These biographers do not appear to be very 
amiable to this Vedantist scholar of Benares, — a fact which is somewhat unusual, 
indicating an extraordinary un-vausnava attitude towards an alleged Vaisnava convert. 
The story of Prakasananda is not mentioned by Murari nor by Kavikan.mpura 
in his two works, nor by Jayananda and Locana-dLsa. The identity of Prakasananda 
with Prabodhananda is given for the first time in the spurious Advaita-prakdsa 
(ch. xvii) ! See B. Majumdar, op. cH., pp. 341 -4-5 for references. 

® This fact, though overlaid in the pious accounts w’itli an ostentatious des- 
cription of Prakasajianda’s conversion, is clear from Caitanya’s own regret recorded 
in these very accounts that his sentimental wares did not sell at KasT 

( ?rrf?T \ ?TTf? sri? [\c-c, 

Madhya xxv) . That Caitanya’s visit produced little effect is also impUec|| by 
Kavikarnapura’s reference in the drama (ix. 32) to envious Samnyasins of Benares ! 

“ The works themselves prove the extensive learning of a life-time. It is 
uijbelievable that they could learn them all by a , few months’ instruction. We 
have noted that the Bhakti-^ratnakara (ch. i) speaks of their great &a.sLric kiiowli-dge 
before they accepted Caitanyaism. This might have been one of the reasons which 
led Caitanya to select them for the special work df producing Vaisnava l^astras. 
See below. • . ! 
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his Bengal disciples, as well as by occasional visits of scholars, 
devotees and admirersd The history of this period of Caitanya’s 
life is made up of these small incidents, as well as by the description 
of his religious ecstasies. His emotions grew in intensity, and 
became characterised by excesses of stupor, trances and frenzied 
energy, verging upon hysteria and dementia. To the faithful the 
last twelve years of his life consist of an orgy of devotional i)assion, 
of an exclusive madness of divine love ('premormidda) . Day by day 
he became incapable of taking care of himself, but he was watched 
and tended with loving solicitude by Svarupa Damodara and other 
intimate disciples. His prolonged emotional experiences of religious 
rapture must have made extraordinary demands on his highly wrought 
nervous system, and brought on exhaustion and constant fits of 
seizure.*'^ Under this increasing strain of an impossible emotionalism 
his physical frame broke down, and he passed away in Asadha, 
Saka 1455=r June- July, 1533 A.D. The piety of his followers has 
drawn a veil of mystery over the manner of his end ; but various 
legends exist of his disappearance in the temple and in the image 
of Jagannatha, as well as of his accidental drowning in the sea 
during one of the frequent fits of ecstasy, and even of assassination 

* It is often stated too sweepingly (D. C. Sen, Caitanya and His Aye, p. 330 ; 
Caitanya and TIis Companions, p. 300 f, repeated by Kennedy, op. cit., p. 40) that 
Vallabliaearya (or Vallabha Dlkgita, as hts name was) , the founder of the 
Vaisnava sect of that name, came to meet Caitanya at Allahabad (C-C, Madhya six, 
61-113) and at Puri (Antya vii). There is no satisfactory evidence to establish 
this as a fact. Caitanya’s biography gives the name of a Vaisnava visitor at 
Allahabad and at Puri as Vallabha Bhatta, a Vaidika Brahman of the village 
Adail, but (in spite of the fact that the visitor proudly informs Caitanya that 
he has written a gloss on the Bhdgavata) there is nothing to show that he was 
the jfamous Vallabhacarya. Vallabhacarya was probably an older contemporary 
of Caitanya, but if such a meeting actually occurred between the founders of the 
two sects, it is almost unbelievable that sectarian loyalty should have omitted to 
mention it distinctly, and give it its due prominence and importance. In C-C, 
Vallabha is initiated by Gadfidhara ! The Gaura-ganoddem counts him as a 
Parikara of Caitanya, but this is obviously on the basis of some such account as 
that of Krsnadasa. The editor of the Kalua edition of the C-C (Antya vii, p. 753) 
is perhaps right in stating that the Vallabha Bhatta mentioned in the text must not 
be confoxmded with the Vallabhacarya of the Visuusvainin or Vallabha Sampradaya. 
But see B. Majumdar, op. cit, p. 407 (also Proc. Indian History Congress, Third 
Sesl*on, Calcutta 1930, p. 760 f), although he admits that there was no love lost 
between the Vallabhacaris and .the followers of Caitanya, p, 397. Majumdar, how- 
ever, believes (chiefly on the basis of 17th century legends) that Caitanya also 
met Nanah, Kablr and Samkaradeva! 

® On one occasion, while returning from Vrndavana, Caitanya himself is 
said to have described these seizures as epileptic fits ( g? 

^lI%g»| C-G, Madhya xviii, 184). 
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in the .Gunflioa-temple. One of the less authoritative biographies^ 
records perhaps the actual fact of a less sensational but rather 
common human death by attributing the end to a wound in the 
Mt foot, which he received from a stone during one of his usual 
outbursts of frenzied dancing, and which brought on septic fever 
resulting in an untimely death. 

S . Caitanya’s Relation to the Sect and the Cult 

Although Caitanya possessed great qualities of leadership and 
extraordinary power over minds of men, he did not at any time of 
his career concern himself directly with the organisation of his 
followers. Absorbed in his devotional ecstasies, he hardly ever 
sought to build up a cult or a sect. If such a cult or sect gathered 
itself round him, it was due to the charm of his personality and the 
powerful appeal of his evident devotion. The enthusiasm of some 
of his more practical, or more scholastically inclined, followers would 
feign to see in him a great organiser and expounder of a system, but 
neither propagating zeal nor theological ambition ever entered his 
simple life of intense religious emotion. If some notable conversions 
Were achieved, they were not the result of any direct missionary 
effort on his part, but, as the records themselves indicate, they 
were due to the powerful impression he could create on receptive 
minds by his outstanding religious personality. Even admitting 
that he could employ philosophy or theology as a weapon in 
argument, it was yet his intimate and vivid sense of spiritual truth 
which cast a mystic spell and called forth a deep and lasting 
response." One must indeed admire Caitanya’s wonderful religious 
enthusiasm which could enthrall men of great capacity and in.spire 
them with a life-long zeal for sectarian pioneering, laborious 
scholarship and devotional au.sterity ; but to attribute this 
achievement to any conscious effort or purpose is to misread the 
whole trend of his life. 

^ Jayananda, p. 150. For a discussion of the various views about Caitanya’s 
disappearance (tiroilhana) see D. C. Sen, Caitanya and His Age, pp. 259 f. The 
exact date of Caitanya's death is uncertain, but B. Majumdar (pp. 21-23, 277-279) 
believes it to be Asadha 31, 1455 §aka=July 9, 1533 A.D. 

® ICaviharnapura states that people became Caitanya’s devotee vinopadesena, 
without instruction, by the very sight of Caitanya’s devotion. But Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja never misses an opportunity of making Caitanya a veteran scholar and 
logician ! This is one of the differences of attitude between Caitanya’s NavadvTpa 
and Vrndavana followers. The Gosvamins saw Caitanya for the first time as a 
Sanmyasin, but not so his Navadvipa disciples who met him first on terms of 
fellowship ; tlie impression was naturally different. The duration and intimacy of 
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The later development of the sect and the cult> therefore, is 
chiefly the work of his chosen disciples and associates. At the same 
time, one must guard against the error of supposing that the cult 
and the sect were entirely created by his followers, to whom Caitanya 
was a mere figurehead or a willing instrument. Caitanya’s personal 
relation to his leading disciples, as borne out by the orthodox 
records, clearly demonstrate that on the main lines of its growth 
and expansion the movement was directly inspired by the example 
of his life and experience, even if he did not actually persevere at 
the task. If he possessed the capacity, he never had, in his 
emotional absorption, either the time or the willingness to found 
a sect or a system ; but from the very beginning the movement 
bore the impress of his individuality and developed on the lines of 
his spiritual experience, which formed its greatest and most 
powerful asset. This was the driving force by which the movement 
organised and propagated itself during his life-time, and which 
inspired his leading disciples to organise and propagate it after his 
death. As such this was his highest contribution to the sect and 
the cult. The standard of Vaisnava life and devotion set up by 
his own life, the new spirit of emotionalism Avhich he imparted to 
traditional piety, the wide-spread emotional appeal of the new mode 
of Saip,kh*tana which he developed, the sincerity and contagious 
passion of his realisation of the Biidha-Krsna cult, the expansive 
and liberating power of his catholic and simple ideas of worship, 
his devotional fancies about the Vrndavana settlement, his winning 
over of scholars and devotees who were to be the future organisers 
of the sect both on its practical and doctrinal sides, and inspiring 
them with a selfless love for the task, — in one word, his great 
religious life and personality clearly gave an initial direction and 
an impetus to the movement, which gradually organised itself in 
the hands of his capable followers into a definite sect and cult. 

We are concerned here not .so much with the practical organisa- 
tion of the sect as with the crystallisation of its dogmas and 
doctrines ; and for our purpose it is not necessary to refer to the 
later history of the sect and its creed. We are not sure, however, 
if there was at any time any systematic organisation of the sect. 
When the movement started at the courtyard of Srivasa after 
Caitanya’s return from Gaya, it started, without any premeditation 
or previous preparation, among a small band of men in the city 
who cherished religious aspirations, and who instantly hailed him as 

contact, as well as time, place and circumstances, M'ere also divergent. Kr.snadasa 
never saw Caitanya, while the Gosvamins had only brief association with him, 
Jiva probably never meeting him in person. 
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the very embodiment of these aspirations. The new and spontaneous 
enthusiasm proved contagious, and the ranks were quickly filled ; 
but there was as yet hardly any definite idea of establishing a cult 
or a sect. Nor was the very brief interval between Caitanya’s 
return from Gaya and his Samnyasa enough for a movement to 
establish itself firmly. When he left Bengal immediately after 
his Samnyjisa, he commended the growing group of his followers at 
Navadvipa to the care of the venerable Advaita, as well as to 
Nityananda, but the intimate personal contact of the Master, 
which was essential to its solidarity, was gone. So completely had 
he been the very life and soul of its activities, that his sudden 
renunciation and departure from Bengal must have proved a great 
blow to an incipient movement. No doubt, the annual reunion at 
Puri and its common enthusiasm and adoration of Caitaiiya 
afforded an inspiration and a bond of unity, but the movement 
grew and expanded somewhat haphazardly in Bengal ; and there 
was no one on the spot who had the same power of personality and 
influence. Advaita was growing old, and the energy necessary for 
controlling the movement could not be expected of him. It is also 
said in the Prema-vildsa that for a time Advaita gave up the way 
of Bhakti and reverted to the doctrine of Juana. No one else, not 
even Nityananda, could effectively replace Caitanya in the 
leadership of the sect. After Caitanya’s death this became even 
more patent. Although they were a kind of church fathers of the 
faith, the six Gosvamihs of Vrndavana were in fact scholars and 
recluses, living, as they did, far away from Bengal, and engaged in 
the absorbing task of preparing the authoritative books of the 
cult. Their theology was a matter of later deliberate development ; 
and, except in their Stotras or Namaskriyas in their dramas and 
poems, they seldom refer to Caitanya, and speak little of his 
life and his teaching. If they were devotees they were also 
theologians ; and the disciples of the Vrndavana circle, as evidenced 
also by Krsnadasa’s biography, looked at Caitanya somewhat differ- 
ently from the followers of the NavadvTpa circle whose faith was 
naive, simple and direct. It is true that Rtipa and Sanatana (but 
seldom their associate Gosvamins) are mentioned with respect in 
the earlier biographical records of Caitanya, inspired by the 
Navadvlpa circle ; but it is at the same time noteworthy that, 
before Kr.snadasa produced his biography at the inspiration of the 
Gosvamins of Vrndavana themselves, not much is recorded of them 
by the Bengal writers, and they do not appear to have received 
as yet exclusive homage and ascendancy as the acknowledged law- 
givers of the faith. The phrase ‘Six Gosvamins’ (sad gosvdminah) 
is not used before Tvrsnadasa. It was the later effort of Jiva 
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Gosvamiii’s pupil Srinivasa Acarya, and Lokanatha’s disciple, 
Narottama-dasa Thakiira, as well as that of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
which propagated the views of the Gosvamins in Bengal ; but these 
were different from original ideas of the Bengal devotees and 
biographers, who mention Sanatana and llupa indeed but iievcr 
speak collectively of the Six Gosvamins. 

If we are to rely on orthodox accounts, Advaita appears to 
have now exceeded the alloted span of three score years and ten. 
The leadership at Navadvipa and adjoining places naturally fell 
upon Nityananda and was almost entirely left to him. But the 
records of the sect themselves indicate that Nityananda could 
hardly occupy the same place in the estimation of the heterogenous 
sect or possessed the same compelling power of character and 
personality as Caitanya did. He had also views which were 
perhaps far ahead of those of Caitanya. His somewhat unconven- 
tional life, about which complaints ’ appear to have been, made to 
Caitanya at Puri,^ his renouncing of ascetic vows and his espousing 
simultaneously of two wives late in life^ might have had something 
to do with the unpopularity against which his enthusiastic champion 
Vrndavana-dasa takes so much pains to defend him.-'* He took 
also the revolutionary step of admitting under the banner of 
Caitanyaism all classes of men without any discrimination. Opinions 
differ in the records as to whether Nityananda’s bold action received 
the entire approval of Caitanya himself ; but it seems likely that 
it was in conflict with Caitanya’s inherited regard for the established 

^ C-bh, Antya vi. 

® He married Vasudha and Jalinavi, daughters of Siiryadasa Sarkiiel. This 
was done, it is said, with the permission of Caitanya himself. Jayananda (p. 3) 
speaks of another daughter of Siiryadasa, named CandramukhI, as a beloved of 
Nityananda ! Tlie ascetic Vrndavaiia Gosvamina apparently never liked all this. 

” %% STRi \ ^ ^ H... 

f ^ I ^ U iC-bh, Adi vii) . 

Sr qrq^ ^ \ HhY W (Adi xv ; Antya vi) . 

Hiq 1 3:f^T U (Madhya iii) . 

(Madhya x). 

I qm 51T H (Antya vi), etc. 

It is noteworthy that the Vpidavana Go-svamins (with the exception of Sanatana) 
never refer to Nityananda, nor do they mention Advaita in the same terms as 
they do obeisance and pay their homage to Caitanya. Only in the long list of 
Caitanya’s associates and followers, given at the commencement of his Vaimava- 
iosanl does Sanatana mention Nityananda and Advaita along with others. As we 
have already pointed out, the doctrine of Pafica-tattva, which includes Nityananda 
and Advaita as two of the five objects of adoration of the sect, is not acknowledged 
by the Gosvamins, but the idea appears to have originated in the Bengal works. 
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social orclcr> There is enough evidence- to show that Caitanya, 
in proclaiming obliteration of distinctions, never meant a total 
disruption of social usage and tradition. Catholicity and equality 
in matters of worship, which Caitanya certainly upheld, did not 
jicrhaps imply nor permit a vigorous practical application of the 
idea in social matters. At any rate, most of his associates and 
followers, inclusive of Advaita, appear to have adopted the epnserva- 

^ Caitanya's attitude towards questions of caste and social order in general 
appears to be rather complex. No doubt, Caitanya is reported to have discarded his 
tuft of hair and sacred thread (Sikha and Sutra) at the time he took Samnyasa, and 
his staff, symbolical of asceticism, was broken by Nityananda on his way to Puri. 
He felt no hesitation in embracing Haridasa, Eupa and Sanatana and admitting 
them to fellowship : but separate living quarters were arranged for them, and there 
was some discrimination about eating food with them. Ail these disciples of 
questionable social status scrHpulou.sly kept away from the Jagannatha temple, 
and Caitanya himself apiiears to have approved of their action in doing so 
(C-C, Antya iv, 118-132; Madhya xi, 164-1 OS, 206). Even if he himself might 
not have any prejudice against caste, he upheld the prejudice of others ; and the 
story of his commendation of Sanatana’s action in avoiding the temple road is 
thus given by Krsnadasa Kaviraja (C-C, Antya iv, 130-132): “The Lord was 
very pleased in his mind and expres.sed his satisfaction by saying this to Sanatana: 
‘It is the nature of a Bhakta to observe propriety, for the maintenance of propriet.V 
is the ornament of a truly pure man. People ridicule when propriety is transgressed, 
and both worlds are lost. You have observed propriety and my mind is pleased. 
If you do not act thus, who will?’” Much of this conservatism i.s apparent, as 
we shall see, in Gopala Bhatta’s Hari-bhaldi-vUcisa, which recognises caste restric- 
tions in ritualistic worship. On the other hand, Caitanya is reported to have said 
to Sanatana and Rupa that there is no consideration of caste or family in the 
worship of Krsna ; but this appears to mean only religious, and not social, fellowship. 
This is perhaps what is meant when he is reported to have declared that worship, 
or SamkTrtana, or reciting of name is open to all from a Candfila to a Brahman ; 
and women, as well as men, have an equal right here. In this respect there is no 
exclusiveness. Caitanya never, for instance, encouraged any ijarticular caste or 
person to the monopoly of the function of a spiritual guide or teacher, himself 
selecting men like Rupa, Sanatana and Raghunatha-tlasa for the task of 

propagating the faith. But admitting all this, a somewhat curious distinction 
appear.? to have been implied between religious and social spheres ; the broadening 
of religious privileges was not taken necessarily to mean enlargement of social 
rights. There is no evidence that Caitanya ever wanted to interfere actively with 
the established social order, with the time-honoured Varnasraraa Dharma; hite sole 
concern with caste or other social restrictions was that they should not interfere 
with community of worship, but this did not imply community in eating or other 

social concerns, wdiich should be governed by the established rules. If such 

community of worship did often brealc down social or caste convention, it was 
inevitable, but incidental. This never appears to have been his real object; and 
it is doubtful if Caitanya fully recognised the logical implications of such an 

attitude of common worship. There is nothing to show that he did, or that he 
sympathised with the radicalism of some of his followers (like Nityananda) who 
wanted to work out the implicatigns. The much talked of ‘universal brotherhood 
which Caitanya is often said to have promulgated must be understood in this 
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live attitude and they either did not approve of the step or 
stood aloof from it. Thus, an important difference arose early in 
the sect which had enduring consequences. It was aggravated by 
the fact that there was no real co-ordination between the different 
groups which had sprung up spontaneously and independently 
around Caitanya or around some of his immediate associates. We 
hear of the adorers of Caitanya’s Nagara-bhava, followers of 
Advaita, admirers of Gadadhara, devotees as well as detractors of 
Nityananda. Each of Caitanya’s associates and devotees appears 
to have developed a considerable community of disciples of his own, 
and taught the cult of Bhakti according to the light each had 
received in his own way from the Master. 

In spite of this lack of solidarity in the history of the sect, 
there was a certain agreement on the doctrinal and theological side. 
Some of the old dogmas were, no doubt, modified, and new dogmas 
were developed, while a definite cult of the worship of Caitanya 
himself was established ; but the creed and tenets as fixed by the 
Gosvamins of Vrndavana prevailed and ruled the whole community. 
To these six Gosvamins,^ therefore, and their work we must look 
for the fundamental doctrines of the cult. * 

sense ; what he wanted was not social, but religious, freedom and fellowship. It 
should be frankly admitted that the indications of the texts are somewhat confusing; 
but one need not emphasise only some of the an,ti-caste inclinations of Caitanya’s 
religious (and never social) attitude, aaid unnecessarily make him out to be (in 
tlie light of modern ideas) a great social reformer, which he never pretended 
to be. 

^ In recent years the sect appears to have gone back, more or less, to 
conservatism in social matters. 

® The origin of the term ‘ Gosvamin ’ is obscure and uncertain. It is employed 
in Middle Bengali (Ghaiiarama and Kavikaiikan) in the general sense of ‘lord’ or 
‘master,’ as well as in the sense of ‘religious mendicant or teacher.’ Literally, it 
means ‘lord of cows.’ It is used as an honorific title by the Caitanya sect to 
signify an authoritative religious teacher or giiide. The term may have originated 
or at least obtained currency from the peculiar theory of Caitanyaism that the only 
< and original form, dress and occupation of Krsna as the supreme being is that of 
a Gopa ; his faithful devotee is necessarily a ‘cow-lord.’ 
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THE SIX GOSVAMINS OF VRNDAVANA 
1, General Remarks 

If Caitanya did not concern himself actively in the work of 
organising his followers, still less did he take upon himself the work 
of a thinker or writer. However much intellectual pride he is 
reported to have possessed in his youth, he gave up his scholastic 
pursuits almost entirely after his return from Gaya. A man of his 
great emotional capacity was hardly ever fit for serious or sustained 
intellectual effort, for which he never showed any particular bent, 
and which became more and more impossible as years went on. To 
him spiritual realisation was not a matter of speculative discussion ; 
and on one occasion he confessed to Raghunatha-dasa^ that his 
follower Svarupa Damodara knew more about theology than he 
himself did. In spite of the fact that some of his scholastic 
biographers delight in depicting Caitanya as a trained theorist 
expounding with precision- a whole theological system, we are not 
sure that he had any settled system in his mind, or ever relished 
mere theological discourses. The theology that is attributed to 
him by Krsnadasa is clearly the theology of a later day, in which 
Krsnadasa himself was severely trained. This is, however, not the 
impression given by Murari-gupta, V,mdavana-dasa and other 
biographers of the Navadvlpa circle, who avoid the exaggerated 
scholastic colouring and enlarge more upon Caitanya’s ecstatic 
devotion and power of working miracles. It must not also be 
forgotten that the significance of Caitanya’s teaching lies not so 
much in his special interpretation of this or that text, but in the 
reality and force of his inner spiritual experience, which gave him 
an extraordinary power over the minds of men. The whole trend, 
indeed, of Caitanya’s life was against his being an exact scholar or 
thinker, and his practice of a highly wrought emotionalism stood 
in the way of serious intellectual pursuits. When Caitanya closed 

C-C, Autya vi, 233-34-. 

® In one place he is represented as explaining a text in 61 different ways. 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja, no doubt, loves to invest Caitanya with the omniscience of 
a Sastric Pandita, but he also indicates tliat in his ecstatic absorption Caitanya 
was careless of mere Sastric knowledge. 
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liis tol lifter his return from Gaya, he shut up his books and said 
to his luipils tliat for him lessons were finished from that day.’ 
The words became almost literally prophetic, for in after-years he 
hardly ever opened a book for serious study, and hardly ever 
wrote anything. The scholarly pursuits of a Pandit, the pride of 
learning, the zest for dialectic disputations— all passed out of his 
life, which now began to move in a new atmosphere of entirely 
different interests. Outside the Fnrimd-hhdgavata, the newly 
discovered Brahma-samliitd, the Samgita-nataka of Ramananda, and 
the devotional lyrics of Lilasuka, Jayadeva,^ Vidyapati and CandT- 
dasa, he appears to have relished next to nothing.^ It is misdirected 
zeal which invests him with the false glory of scholastic eminence ; 
his true greatness lies in other directions, and his power over men 
came from other sources. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya wrote nothing 
with the exception perhaps of eight Sanskrit verses which are given 
as the Siksdstaka, and which are nothing more than expressions of 
his simple and passionate faithd Kavikarnapura in his Caiianya- 

q? i w ic-bh, 

Madhya i). 

^3% U (C-C, Madhya ii, 77) . 

I q? ^ w (.C-C, Madhya x, 115) . 

fq?iTqfe 1 q^ qiq \\ 

qnq% ^^5 qff qi l Wh q^iq qsf^qr W (C-C, Antya xvii, 6-7) . 

® It should be recognised that the extremely emotional mode of Caitaiiya’s 
religious devotion never made any demand upon tlie intellect, nor wanted the 
nourishment of any other interest. There was no study, and no production. He lived 
in and for mystic ecstasies and trances ; they consumed all his energies. Questions of 
social or ethical import, the welfare of society, seldom impinge upon his ecstatic cons- 
ciousness ; nor does intellectual consideration guide his practice. Although Krsnadusa 
Kaviraja would make an attempt to figure Caitanya as a subtle logician, he would 
also admit to Caitanya’s life olf ‘divine madness’ in later years. The other bio- 
graphical records, however, clearly indicate that as days went Caitanya’s 
life became marked by progressive nervous instability; and in proportion to the 
excess of frenzied emotionalism there was steady deterioration of his intellectual 
gifts. It is not surprising, therefore, that in Caitanyaism itself, which was inspired by 
and modelled on Caitanya’s life, there is a great deal of iutellectnal subtlety, but 
intellectual virility is never a marked feature. 

* These verses are given as the &iksa§taka in the last chapter of the C-C, 
where Caitanya himself is represented as, uttering and explaining them. All these 
verses are to be found under Caltanya’.s name (as §rl-bhagavat) in Rupa Gosvamin’s 
Padydvdi (ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1934) nos. S2, 81, 32, 71, 93, 94, 324, 337. For 
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ccmdrodaya^ appears to negative the idea that Caitanya ever 
wrote anything about his doctrines. Aiiandin, in his commentary on 
Prabodhananda’s Caitanya-candrdmrta, distinctly states that Caitanya 
never composed any work ; but he meets the objection of those, who 
maintain the impossibility of propagating any devotional doctrine 
without such means, by Stating that even if Caitanya wrote nothing, 
ho transferred his own energy into his disciples like Rupa and 
inspired them to reveal the doctrines.^ The attribution to him, 
therefore, of any specific work or specific doctrine is more a matter 
of pious belief than a positive historical fact. It is indeed difficult 
to say how such of the elaborate theologisiiig, which is piously put 
in his mouth, was actually uttered by him; for his reported 
utterances are in fact faithful summaries of the highly scholastic 
texts of the Vrndavana Gosvamins themselves, who, as leisured 
recluses, could devote their keenly trained minds to the construction 
of elaborate systems. In chapter after chapter of the Caitanya- 
caritdmrta of Krsnadasa, Caitanya is credited with stupendous 
Siistric learning, highly philosophical discourses, great scholastic 
ingenuity, marvels of interpretation in expounding finely finished 
theological and rhetorical systems of Bhakti ; but the general 
impression, given by the orthodox accounts themselves, of Caitanya’s 
life of continuous and absorbing devotional ecstasies, as well as his 
own disclaimer (explained as the result of his humility) of all such 
pretensions, certainly throw considerable doubt upon his personal 
responsibility in such scholastic pursuits. It is not clear, therefore, 
how far these tenets of a later time actually represent Caitanya’s 
own views. No doubt, Caitanya is represented as commissioning 
Ililpa and Samitana to prepare these learned texts as the doctrinal 
foundations of the faith, and suggesting to them elaborate outlines 
and schemes ; but these outlines and schemes are so suspiciously 
faithful to the actual and much later products of the Vrndavana 
Gosvamins themselves that they take away whatever truth there might 
have been in the representation. That some such relation existed* 

a discussion of tlieir aulhonshlp and of other doubtful works ascribed Lo CaiLanya, 
see S. K. De in IIIQ, 1934, pp. 310-17. 

^ Pariparsvikah : BJidva, him ieneJia tene harinS, svahhimata-vymjako granihah. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Yadyapi ho na veda veda-karirtvam bhagavatas taihdpi 

khalvantarydmUi ydvi ihate prerandm na khcdti sd bahyopadesato desato vd 
kdlatas ca paricchinm, bhavitum arhati (Act i, Prastavana). 

* Nanu granthddi-racan&m vina Madi-^istaranam na sydt, granthddih ko'pi 
na krtah &n-kr.pm-caitanyena katham tad nmiu-prathanam iti vdcyam\ hhagavatd 
sdksdd grantha-karandbhdvad hrdd hrahmani brahma-prakdsitixvac chrl-rdpadim 
svesu hrdi sakiim samedrya tat-^-dvdreya sarva-tn prakdsitam iti. (pp. 107-8). 
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between Caitanyu and his Vrndavana followers is highly probable, 
but excessive zeal has represented it in a distorted perspective. It 
is also noteworthy in this connexion that the actual personal contact 
of llupa and Sainitana with Gaitanya was indeed very brief, ^ 
while there is no evidence to show that Jiva ever had this good 
fortune. It is almost unbelievable that within the period of a few 
months at most they could have been instructed in the whole range 
and depth of the Bhakti-sastra and in every such detail of doctrine 
as they set it forth in their elaborate and voluminous works. It is 
certainly true that Gaitanya inspired these men of great talent with 
a life-long zeal for the task, which made them scorn delight and 
live laborious days ; he might have also suggested to them his own 
ideas of devotion, born out of his own religious realisation ; and 
above all, his life itself must have furnished them a vivid text to 
enlarge and comment upon.^ But to hold him responsible for 
every fine point of dogma and doctrine elaborated by the Vrndavana 
Gosvamins would indicate an undoubtedly pious, but entirely 
unhistorical, imagination. 

* Rupa was sent by Gaitanya to Vrndavana immediately after meeting him 
at Prayaga (Allahabad), but he came to Puri later on and stayed only for ten 
months (C-C, Antya i and iv, 26). Sanatana met Gaitanya at Benares and later 
on came to Puri for a short while. Locana-dasa is not supported by any other 
biographer m the statement that Sanatana was present at the time of Gaitanya’s 
passing away. Kavikarnapura’s account, in his poem, that all the three brothers 
(including Vallabha) came to Puri together and adored Gaitanya lacks corroboration, 
for it is not accepted by Kr§padasa who otherwise draws liberally upon Kavi- 
karpapura’s account. It is Krsnadasa Kaviraja, as their disciple and associate at 
VnidSvana, who supplies the longCvst and best information about Sanatana and Rupa, 
the other Bengal biographers knowing little of them at first hand. 

^ We have seen that, according to the Bhakti-ratnakara, Sanatana and Rupa 
w^ere already well versed in Sastric learning as well as predisposed towards 
Vaispavism when Gaitanya met them ; and this must have been one of the reasons 
why Gaitanya selected them for the special task of systematising the theology of 
the sect. It is noteworthy that Sanatana Gosvamin in the lltli verse of his 
Brhad-hhdgavatamrta states: 

hhagavad-bhakti-Mstrdimm ayam sdrasya samgrahah] 
anuhhutasya, caitanyw-deve tat-priya-wpatahW 
The word anuhhutasya here is significant. Sanatana does not say that ho aclually 
received any direct instruction in these matters, but that he is compiling wluit he 
has felt about the character of Bhakti in Gaitanya himself. Again, at the end of 
the Digdarsanl commentary to the same work. Sanatana states : 

suayam pravartitaih krtsnair mamaitd Ukhxma-sram.ah\ 
snmac-caitanya-Tupo’sau bhagavan pnyatam sadajj, 
which speaks indeed of inspiration received from Gaitanya, but not of direct ins- 
truction by him. This is perhaps what is meant by the reference to Rupa in the 
well Imown line ; §n~caitanya-mano^bhtsfaiti sthRpitam yena hhfdale. Rupa himself 
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Whatever might have been the case, the fact remains that 
Caitanya never thought it necessary to emulate the founders of 
other Vaisnava sects in the writing of religious or speculative works 
himself, nor did he .care much about putting together all that he 
taught and practised. He left his own life and personality as an 
inspiring example of devotion, and as his best legacy to his faithful 
followers. On his immediate and intimate disciples, therefore, fell 
the laborious task of systematising the doctrines and practices of 
the faith and defining its creed. This his Navadvipa followers had 
not done ; perhaps they had not the training and capacity to do it 
properly. Caitanya, therefore, chose Sanatana and Rupa for the 
highly technical and difficult task for which they appeared fully 
competent. How much of these teachings is Caitanya ’s and how 
much their own will never be definitely known; but it is probable 
that much of them, written within a few years after his death, was 
directly inspired by his personal example and teaching. Upon the 
two brothers Rupa and Sanatana, Caitanya himself is said to have 
imposed the special task of expressing its theology and its 
Rasa-sastra, in which they were very materially reinforced by the 
mystical-metaphysical scholarship of their nephew Jiva. They were 
men of great literary capacity, acute theologians and passionate 
poets, as well as ascetic devotees. Their authoritative position as 
the fit and chosen disciples especially instructed and commissioned 
for the exacting task, their austere and saintly character, their 
selfless devotion to the cause, and their laborious and life-long 
scholarship gave them a unique influence as the three authoritative 
Gosvamins or teachers of the cult. As such, they had been held 
in the highest veneration in the later history of the sect. With 
these were closely associated Gopala Bhatta, alleged to have been 
a South Indian Brahman, whose name and attainments are held 
with almost equal veneration. His chief task appears to have been 

similarly speaks of inspiration from Caitanya (hrdi yasya preranayd ‘pravartito’ham 
vamka-rupo^pi) . But in the works of the Gosvamins there is nowhere any acknow- 
ledgment of direct instruction by Caitanya, as alleged by Krsnadasa TCaviraja, Had 
it been a fact, they must have prominently mentioned it. Nor is this fact mentioned 
in any other biography of Caitanya than that of Krsnadasa. It is also noteworthy 
that, with the exception of the usual Naraaskriya in their various works and of 
a few hymns by Ilaghuuatha-dasa and Rupa which Ave shall discuss below, the 
Gosvamins noAvhere speak directly of Caitanya nor give expression to their views 
about Caitanya. They are chiefly concerned with the exposition of Krsna-lJla and 
never describe Caitanya-lila. No doubt, they accept the divinity of Caitanya ie.g. 
in the Namaskriya m Sanatana’s Vaismvor-tosam : vande sn-hrfnia-caitanyam 
hhagavaniam Urparnavaml prema-bhakti-^itSndrtham gavdesvavataidra yah\ \ ; verse 
2 of Bhakti-rasdmria : tasya hareh pada-kamatafa vande caitanya-dc-vasya) ; but 
beyond this they hardly ever #pealc directly about his life and personality. 
Caitanya-worship does not appear to have been a creed with them. 
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the codification, probably in collaboration with Sanatana, of the 
Vaisnava social and religious practices in a voluminous compilation, 
which forms the most authoritative ritualistic text of the cult. To 
these four Gosvamins were added Raghunatha Bhatta, who docs 
not appear to have written much, and Raghuniitha-dasa, whose 
passionate devotional sensibilities produced a Sanskrit poetical v/ork 
of the Campu type on Krsna~l!la and a series of fervent Sanskrit 
poems and panegyrics, as well as Bengali lyrics on the same 
erotic-mystic theme. 

These were the six Gosvamins to whom belongs the credit of 
working out and defining the whole system of tenets peculiar to 
Bengal Vaisnavism. The works of the Navadvipa and Vrndavana 
circles of followers respectively were produced at about the same time, 
but the ‘Six Gosvamins’ as such are never, for obvious reason, 
spoken of by Murari, Karnapura, Vrndavana, Jayananda and 
Locana, although individually Sanatana and Rupa are mentioned, 
as well as Gopala Bhatta and Raghunatha-dasa.’ By the middle of 
the 17th century, however, the learned Bengali biography of Caitanya 
by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, as well as the zeal of Srinivasa Acarya and 
Narottama-dasa, made the views of the Six Gosvamins accepted as 
authoritative in Bengal, so much so that they came almost to eclipse 
every other point of view. It was the inspiration and teaching of 
the six pious and scholarly Gosvamins which came to determine 
finally the doctrinal trend of Bengal Vaisnavism, which, however 
modified and supplemented in later times, dominated throughout its 
subsequent history. To them was due the building up of modern 
Vrndavana as the chief intellectual and religious centre of the sect, 
where its philosophy, its theology, its ritualism and its Rasa-sastra 
were created. They reclaimed the sacred sites, identified them, 
and gave to each a distinctive name ; they made their wealthy 
disciples and admirers build the great temples, groves, and bathing 
places, and thus laid the foundations of its modern glory and 
sanctity. It was indeed their eminence and influence which gave 
a marked primacy to the Bengal school over other rival schools in 
the holy city associated with the name of Krsna,^ 

^ Before Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-carUdnirta (i.e. before 3015 A.D.), 
the term ‘Six Gosvamins is never used in the previous biographies of Caitanya. 
The name of Jiva does not appear at all. Murari mentions Gopala Bhatta (iii. I.*). 
l.WG), Raghunatha Bhatta (iv. 1. 17), Raghunatha-dasa (iv. 17-21), and Sanatana 
arid Rupa (iii. 18. 1-2; iv. 13. 6, Ilf). Vrndavana-tlasa only mentions Rupa and 
Sanatana. Kavikimiapura in his poem (xvii. 7-24) and drama (ix. 2S, 29, 34, 37) 
refers to Rupa, Sanatana and Raghunatha-dasa. 

“ Growse in his History of Mathura (p. ^41) relates a story of Emperor 
Akbar’s visit to these Gosvamins at Vrudavana m 1573 A.D. and of his recognition 
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Not much is known about the details of their life, but most 
of their works have survived. V Without exception they adopted 
Sanskrit as their medium of expression. The adoption of the almost 
obsolete and pedantic classical language was probably prompted by 
the idea of the sanctity and authority attached to the learned 
Deva-bhasa as befitting their classical works. But perhaps there 
was also the temptation of appealing to a larger learned public, as 
well as of emulating the standard Sanskrit texts of other schools 
and obtaining equal recognition. 

£. Raghunatha-Dasa 

Of Raghunfitha-dasa, who lived with Caitanya for many years 
at Puri, a great deal is known from Krsnadiisa Kaviraja (Aiitya vi) , 
who was his intimate friend and disciple at Vrndavana, and who 
must have made a considerable use of the personal reminiscences 
of this venerable Gosvamin in his account of the last phase of 
Caitanya’s career. Raghunatha-dasa’s life presents yet another 
example, not rare in this period of religious revival, of the renuncia- 
tion of worldly eminence and fortune for the sake of spiritual 
advancement. He was the son of a rich Kayastha, named Govardhana, 
a zamindar of Saptagrama in the district of ITooghly, ^fho is said to 
have enjoyed a princely income of twelve lakhs of rupees ; but the 
heir to this immense fortune evinced deep religious tendencies from 
his boyhood, which proved disquieting to his father. On the 
occasion of Caitanya’s visit to Santipur on his way to Ramakeli, 
Raghunatha is said to have met Caitanya for the first time. 
Raghuiicitha’s meeting with Nityananda later on^ at Panihati, 

of their spiritual activities. The wealthy Rajas of the West, who were their 
disciples, contributed towards the building of the fine temples, seven of the oldest 
. and finest of which are ascribed to these Gosvamins, See Growse op. cit. for 
details. 

^ Most of these works have been published in Bengali characters at Berhampur- 
Murshidabad by the Eadharanian Press. In the lists given below, these have been 
marked with an asterisk. Those printed at Vrndavana and elsewhere are separately 
indicated, 

“ This meeting is commemorated by an annual festivity, called Danda- 
maholsava. The origin qf the festivity and its quaint name are thus explained. 
Perceiving that Raghunatha was filled with a desire for ascetic life, but outwardly 
engrossed in worldly concern, Nityananda laughingly called him a “dissembler” and 
pronounced a punishment {davda) on him that he should feed all the assembled 
Vaisnavas. The rich young man, in obedience, gave a sumptuous feast and dis- 
tributed large sums of money among the Vai'?nava guests. The account is to be 
found in C-C, Antya vi. It is curious, however, that Raghunatha nowhere 
mentions Nityananda in his works, although in his Caitanydstaka and Gmirdiiga- 
stava-kalyataru, he refers to I&rara Purl, Govinda, KasI Misra and Svaruiia. It 
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near Calcutta, stimulated his spiritual longings further, and very 
soon he escaped the vigilance of his apprehensive father, and left, 
as Krsnadasa tells us, wealth befitting Indra and a wife like an 
Apsaras (f ^ This is confirmed by Raghunatha's 

own statement in his Gaurdnga-stava-kalpataru that Caitanya 
saved him from the influence of wealth and wife {nnahasampad- 
durdd a^yi) After an arduous journey, he reached Caitanya at 
Puri, where he was handed over for spiritual training to Svarupa 
Damodara. The extreme austerities which Raghiinatha practised 
was a thing of wonder even to the devout Vaisnavas, and Caitanya 
himself is said to have acknowledged its depth and sincerity.- 
According to Kavikarnapiira {Caitanya-candrodaya> x. 3), Raghu- 
natha’s Diksa-guru was Yadunandana Acarya ; but Raghiinatha 
himself in some of his poems® pays homage to Rupa Gosvamin ns 
his Siksa-guriL After Caitanya’s death he is said to have left Puri 
for Vrndavana, where he joined Rupa and Sanatana and lived near 
Radha-kiinda a self-imposed life of hard asceticism till his death. 
Caitanya had entrusted him with a Govardhana-sila, a dark-coloured 
stone used as an emblem of Krsna, which he nourished and tended 
with deep devotion, daily bathing it, feeding it and worshipping it 
with elaborate service. From his Vraja-vildsa-stava (SI. 2) , it 
appears that he became blind in his old age ; and his Ddnakeli- 
cintdmani (§1. 2 and 173) was composed after he had become blind. 
He was the only non-Brahman (Kayastha) disciple among the Six 
Gosvaniins, but the honour paid to him is no less on that account. 

His literary works, which deal, in impassioned Sanskrit 
verse and prose, with the mystic-erotic aspects of Radha-Krsna 
worship, are not very extensive. They are mostly in the nature of 
fervent lyrical hymns, Stavas or Stotras, which have been collected 
together and published under the title * StavdvaliS' They are 

Ls also noteworthy that, with the exception of Murari, Ivavl'karnapura and Kpsnadasa 
Kaviraja, Raghunatha is not mentioned by the other biographers of Caitanya. 

^ The alternative TG&dmg is mahasajtipad-dmmd api (‘from tlie consuming 
fire of great wealth’)- 

(v.I. (C-C, Antya vi, 309). 

^ AhMfta-sueana, Si. 2; Manah-sikm, 61. 11, 12; Sva-niyama-dasaka 61. 10; 
RMJia-krsnojjvala-kusuma-keli, 6l. 44 ; VUSk-Mnanda-stotra, 6l. 134 ; Ddna-keli- 
cintdmani, Si. 174-175. But Ahlitsta-mcana 61. 13 says : TfT 

but the commentator apparently reads 53 I 

For the literary works of Raghunatha see below in ch, vii. — ^Yaxlunandana 
Acarya is mentioned in C-C, Antya vi, 161 as Advaita’s disciple and Raghunatha’s 
Guru. 

® As already indicated above, works marked with an asleriKsk (as here) 
have been published at Murshidabad (Berhampil?’) by the Radharamau Press, in 
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cither devout praises of Caitanya {e.g. Caitanydstaka, nine stanzas 
in SikharinI ; Gaurdiiga-stava-kalpatam, twelve stanzas also in 
Sikiiarini) or didactic pieces {e.g. Manah-siksd, twelve stanzas also 
in SikharinT) , but most of them give an emotional treatment in 
highly erotic imagery of the various aspects of Krsna-llla. The 
total number of these hymns is twenty-nine, and they arc of 
varying lengths and are composed in a variety of metres, although 
the SikharinI and Malini appear to have been the author’s favourite 
metres. Some of the longest and best known are the Vildpa- 
husumdnjali (104 stanzas in diverse metres), Rddhd-krsnojjvala- 
kusuma-keli (44 stanzas in Sikharim) (134 

verses in Sloka metre) and Vmja-vildsa-stava (107 stanzas in 
various metres) The purely poetic merit of these Stavas cannot 
be estimated very highly, but their evident erotic mysticism, 
consisting of a deeply emotional spiritualisation of sensuous forms, 
gives them a rich and luscious charm and a sweet ring of passion, 
which bear a striking testimony to an interesting feature of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. The original inspiration of these poems comes, of 
course, from the Snmad-hhagavata, and from Jayadeva’s highly 
finished lyrical GUa-govinda, which, we are told, were the constant 
sources of the ecstatic emotions of Caitanya himself ; but the 
Bn-kr^na-karndvifta of Lllasuka, which Caitanya is said to have 
discovered in his Southern tour and commended in superlative terms 


Bengali characters and generally with a Bengali translation. The Btmavall has 
been printed, with a Sanskrit commentary by Vahgesvara (or Vahgavihari) , whose 
tide is differently given hi the work itself as Vidyabhusana and Vidyalamkara. 
A commentary, or rather gloss, as-cribed to Kaghunatha himself, is noticed in 
Eggeling’s India Office Catalogue, vii, pp. 146G-7 (no. 1177). From the extracts 
quoted as specimens, this appears to be different from the commentary of Vahgesvara. 

^ The printed Slotras in this collection, besides those, mentioned above are: 
Pmrthana (4 verses in Sardulavilcridita, Maliin, Sikharini and Sragdhara) , 
Govardhanasraya-dasaka (11 verses in 6ardulavikridita) ; Govardhana-vdsa- 
Prdrthand-dasaka (11 verses in Malini), Radhakunddstaka (9 verses in Malini), 
Prema-'pumhhidlia-stotra (11 verses in Miilinl), Pinrthand (4 verses in dii^erse 
metres), Bva-tiiyama-dasaka (11 verses in SikharinI), Rddhik-asi,oUara--sata-mma (in 
sloka metre, 47 verses) , RadhiJeastaka (9 verses in Malini) , Premdmbhoja- 
m-aranddlchya-stava-mja (13 verses in sloka metre), Sva-samkalpa-prakdsa (21 verses 
in. Bhujaiigaprayata, SikharinI, etc.) Prarthanamrta (20 verses in SikharinI, 
Mandakranta, PrthvI, Sardulavikridita, XJpendravajra, Sragdhara etc.), Navastaka 
(9 verses in Sardulavikridita) , Gopdla-Tdja-stotra (15 verses in Malini), Madarui- 
gopdla-stoira (22 verses in Malini) , MukundMstaka (9 verses in Malini) , Vtkanifm- 
dasaka (11 verses in Sardulavikridita) , Nava-yuva-dvandva-didrksastaka (9 ver.ses 
in Malini) AhhiHa-prdrtliandsiaka (S verses in SikharinI), Ddna-nh-vartana-^ 
kunddstaka, (9 verses in Malini), Rrdrthmdsraya-caturdaScdca (14 verses in 
Sikharini, Vasantatilaka, Malini, MandaJcr&nta, etc.)j Abhisfa-sucana (13 verses in 
Indravajra, Vasantatilaka, Malini, Maadakranta Sragdhara, !5ardulavikrldita, etc.) . 
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to his disciples, .must have had a great deal of influence on this type 
of writing in Bengal. Raghunatha’s only sustained composition, 
however, was his Mukta-caritra,^ a Sanskrit Ka,vya of the Campii 
type written in prose and occasional verse, but interspersed with 
witty dialogues. The theme is Krsna’s early sports at Vrndavana, 
its object being to show the superiority of his free love for Radha 
over his wedded love for Satyabhama. On Satyabhama’s somewhat 
naive enquiry as to whether pearls grew on trees, Krsna himself 
relates a fanciful story of his sowing pearls at Vrndavana and 
producing pearl-creepers, which bore pearls as fruits, of the failure 
of Radha and her companions at a similar effort, of their offer to 
buy Kpsna’s pearls, of their subsequent raillery, of the witty 
repartee, amorous dialogues and adventures following upon the 
incident. In this work, as well as in some of the Stotras mentioned 
above, Raghunatha pays homage to the kindness and affection 
shown to him by Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, and in the last verse of 
the Muktd-cantra he speaks of Krsnadasa Kaviraja in whose 
company at Radha-kuncla he passed his last days in Vrndavana. 
Raghunatha probably wrote some other poetical works, for the 

the three verses cited with his name in the PadyavaU are not 
traceable in the poems mentioned above. A work called Ddna- 
cariia,^: is ascribed to him in the Bhakti-ratndlcam (ch. i, p. 59). 
This appears to be the Ddna-keli-cintdiiianiJ^ which in 175 highly 
erotic stanzas in different metres, gives an imaginary account of 
the Dana-llla of Radha and Krsna, a theme which is also treated 
under the caption D.ana-khanda by Badu Candidasa^ in a 

somewhat different strain, and which finds another expression in 

^ Ed. Nityasvarup Brahmacari, in Bengali characters, with a Bengali translation, 
Brindavau 1908. 

® This is not the nameless Sanskrit work noticed in Eggelings India Office 
Catalogue (vii, p. 1470b, no. 1184d) and ascribed to Gopala BhaUa, perhap.s 
wrongly. The India Office work is written in prose and verse, and consists of four 

chapters, the descriptive titles cif which will indicate their respective themes ; 

(i) Vasana^canrya-keli, (ii) Bhfira-khanda, (m) Para-khanda, and (iv) Diina- 
khanda, wdiich form the various well known aspects of Krsna’s sport. From the 
passages quoted in Eggeling’s Catalogue it appears that this work, attributed to 
Gopala Bhatto, is identical with the Radha-jiremdnirta (ed. Murshidabad, Badharaman 
Press, B.S. 1335=1039 A.D. ; the name of the author being given here as one 
Mohinnnohana Miidi Vidyalairiliara of the village Malahga !) , the authorship of which 
is sometiin.es also ascribed to Caitanya himself. The work is also known as 
Gopala-caritra. It cannot be the composition of a modern author, for two verses 
from it are cited in Rtipa Gosvamin’s Padydvdi and assigned to Manohara (see 
S. K. De, ed. of Padydvali p. 316) . 

® Ed. I-Iaridas Das, Navadvipa 1937, in JJengali characters. 

* Ed. Vanglya Siihitya Pari.sat, Calcutta 1916, p. 33 f. 
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Ilupa’s Ddna-keli-kawnmdL Ejsnadasa Kaviraja tells us (C-C 
Antya xiv, 7) that like Svanlpa Damodam, Ragliuiiatha also wrote 
some biogj’aphical account of Caitanya in the Kadaca form,^ 
but of this there is no information. There are also three Bengali 
Padas assigned to him in the Bengali Vaisnava anthology, Pada- 
kalpataru, of Vaisnava-dasa.^ 

3. Raghunao'ha Bhatta 

Of Raghunatha Bhatta nothing much is known, and he does 
not appear to have left any work. Murari (iv. 1. 15-17) tells us 
that Caitanya met , his father Tapana Misra at Benares, where 
Caitanya became his guest on his journey back from Vrndavana and 
revealed his grace to the boy Raghunatha. Later on Raghunatha 
came to Caitanya at, Puri and stayed there for eight months. At 
Caitanya’s direction he returned home ; and after four years, on the 
death of his parents, he came again to Puri and stayed for eight 
months. He was then directed by Caitanya to join Rupa and 
Sanatana at Vrndavana, where he appears to have lived thereafter. 
Caitanya is said to have given him a Tulasi garland. Krsiiadasa 
Kaviraja tells us that the Bhatta was well read in the SuTnad- 
bhdgavata, and Rupa used to take delight in his reading of that 
scripture.^ 

4. Gopala Bhatta 

Apart from uncertain legends, there is no full nor satisfactory 
account of Gopala Bhatta. Nothing practically is recorded of him 

^ See above p. 31 f . In C~C, Madhya ii, 84, 93, Raghunatha is said to have 
committed Svartipa’s Kadaca to memory and thus preserved it ; but in Antya xiv, 
7-10, Svarupa is called the Sutrakara and Raghunatha the Vrttikara, pointing to 
collaboration. 

* The commentary on Rupa Gosvamin’s Dana-keli-kaumudl is wrongly 
ascribed to Raghunatha-dasa in Aufrecht, It was composed by Jiva. To Raghu- 
natha-dasa, as well as to his namesake Raghunatha Bhatta, is .sometimes wrongly 
attributed the Govinda,-UUi'inrta (see above, p, 41., note) which was really the work 
of their friend and disciple Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who is described in xxiii. 95 as 
“a bee to the lotus-feet of Rupa and Raghunatha (see Ind. Ant, 1928, p. 208). 
A Samt-sdrortattva-samgraha is ascribed also to Raghunatha in a manuscript 
noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi, no, 2153, p. .214. It proposes to deal with the five 
Tattvas, viz., Guru, Krsna, Naman, Bhakti and Bhakta, for these are regarded a.s 
sdrdt sdram pardt paravi. But the colophon says : iti sdrdt-sdra-tattva-scimgrahe 
pancdkhydne sastha-vivekah. The topic is dealt with ahso by Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
in C-C, Adi vii, 3-17. As Svarupa Damodara is credile<l by Kavlkarnapura with 
the doctrine of Pafica-tattva, it is not unlikely that Svarupa’s disciple Raglmnatha 
also wrote a work on the subject, Anandin (p. 125) refers to Svarupa’s work on 
Panca-tattva as Gciura-tattva-nir^atia. 

® C-C, Antya xiii, 117, 126-29. 
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by Krsnadilsa Kaviraja, who refers^ to Goptila Bhatta (Adi i, 37) 
as one of his Siksa-gurusd and must have known him quite well 
during t]ic last phase of his life at Vrndavaiia. Narahaxi 
Cakravartin, in the first half of the 18th century, explains- this 
extraordinary silence as due to an express prohibition, befitting his 
Vaisnava humility, by Gopala Bhatta himself, and undertakes to 
remedy this deficiency by a curious account in his own Bhakti- 
ratndJmra.'^ The tradition recorded by Narahari informs us that 
Gopala Bhatta was the son of Venkata Bhatta, a learned Brahman 
of Southern India, at whose house Caitanya was a guest for four 
months during his South Indian pilgrimage ; but no information is 
given regarding the place where Venkata lived. Venkata’s elder 
brother was, Trimalla and younger Prabodhananda ; they were 
worshippers of Laksmi and Narayana and belonged to the 
Srivai^pava sect, but through the grace of Caitanya, they, as well 
as young Gojrala Bhatta, were inspired with a devotion for 
Radha-krsna worship, Gopala Bhatta further receiving Caitanya’s 
direction to leave later for Vrndavana and meet Riipa and Sanatana 
there.'^ He was educated by his uncle Prabodhananda, and, in a 
short time, went to Vrndavana with the permission of his parents. 
Narahari tells us that of all this there is a special account in the 
Caitanya-caritdvhrta ( ) meaning Krspadasa’s 

biography ; but he acknowledges that Gopala Bhatta’s name does 
not appear there in this connexion )• But 

as an explanation he further states that ‘ elsewhere ’ it is found that 
Gopala was the son of Venkata strfK ), 

What is actually found in the Caitanya-cantdmrta and 
‘ elsewhere ’ about Gopfda Bhatta can be summarised as follows. 
Murari-gupfca (iii. 15. 14-10) mentions the hospitality of Trimalla 
(and not of Venkata) during the rainy season, and describes Gopala 
Bhatta, then a young lad, giving up his boyish sports and turning 

Other references to Gopala Bhatta occur at Adi x. 105, xL 4 ; Madhya 
xviii. 49. — On Gopala Bhatta, see S. K. De in Indian Culture, v, 1938-39, pp. 57-71. 
* ^5 ^2 t?TT I fvfii W 

I ^Tqrfrr^ II 

clR 511^ I 51T*RIT^ iTT ^ II 

® Ed. Badharaman Press, Berhampur-Murshidabad, ch. i, pp. 0-16. 

'* Thb would imply that Bupa and Sanatana were already in Yrndavaiia 
when Gopala Bhatta arrived there; so Narahari .says elsewhere : 

l dfqr^ vrg'? i|. But in another place Narahari says 

again: 53^1^11 

implying that Gopala Bhatfa was already there Wien Bupa and Sanatana arrived 
for the first time! When did Gopala Bhatta actUJilIy arrive ? 
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into a Bhakta by the touch, of Caitanya, as the son of Triinalla ; 
but no other details are given. In his Sanskrit ICavya on Caitauya 
(xiii. 4), Kavikarnapura states that Caitanya spent four months 
in the house of Trimalla Bhatta at Srirahgam during his South 
Indian pilgrimage, but no mention is made of Venkata, Prabodhfi- 
nanda or Gopfila Bhatta in this connexion. Nor is this incident 
referred to in Karnapiira’s better known Sanskrit drama on 
Caitanya. Krsnadasa Kaviraja makes matters worse confused^ by 
speaking sei^arately (Madhya i, 108-10 and ix, SS-lOO) of the 
hospitality of Trimalla and Veiikata Bhatta, at Srirahgain, respec- 
tively for four months ; both of them are described as 
Srivaisnavas, but their connexion is not stated ; and, as Narahari 
says, the name of Gopala Bhatta does not appear. In other 
biographies of Caitanya there is no reference to Gopfila Bhatta or 
to this incident at all. 

By ‘ elsewhere,’ therefore, Narahari may be referring to some 
such works of later date as the Po'ema-vildsa^ of Nityananda-dasa, 
where a similar but much briefer account is found ; while the 
Anumga'-valU^ of Manohara-dasa records in some detail a somewhat 
similar tradition. According to Nityananda-dasa, Caitanya spent 
four months in the house of Trimalla Bhatta at Srirahgam and 
directed Trimalla’s younger brother Prabodhananda to educate the 
young Gopala (apparently Trimalla’s son, for Venkata is not 
mentioned), who would in time become a very learned man, and 
commanded Gopala Bhatta to go to Vrndavana after his parents’ 
death. Manohara-dasa accepts this story, believes that Gopala was 
Trimalla’s son, and states that Venkata was the eldest and 
Prabodhananda, who was Gopala Bhatta’s teacher, the youngest of 
the three brothers. In his account Gopala was apparently a grown- 
up and learned young man at the time of Caitanya’s visit ; 
Caitanya commanded him to stay at home and tend his father 
and uncles but directed him to join Sanatana and Rupa later at 
Vrndavana. Monohara adds that sometime after Caitanya’s visit, 
the three brothers, with their wives, set out on a pilgrimage and 

* This has not escaped the notice of Manohara-dasa who comments in his 
Anuraga-valU (Manjarl i) : 

it? ^ I giT? If a 

w t I w 

“ Ed, Radharaman Press, Berhampur-Murshidabad, 2nd ed., 191 1, in the 18lh 
Vilasa. In the work itself its date of composition is given as Salca 1622=1600 A.D., 
but the internal evidence of some parts conflicts with this dale, 

® Ed, Amrita Bazar Patrika Office, Calcutta 1898, pp. 8-12, The work ib 
dated at Vrndavana in §aka 16148=1690 AX>. 
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came to Caitaiiya at Puri, where after religious intercourse, they 
were bidden to return home. 

It will be seen at once that there is a great deal of discrepancy 
and uncertainty ill the accounts, meagre in themselves, which the 
records of the sect give of Gopala Bhatta. Narahari is not unaware 
of this fact, but he exhorts the faithful not to indulge in vain 
arguments.^ It is clear, however, that those writers, who have at 
all recorded anything about Gopala Bhatta, agree about his 
South Indian origin, but they do not agree about his .ancestry and 
personal history. The account of his meeting with Caitanya is 
also enveloped in the uncertainty of legends ; and it is curious that 
at the time when Caitanya is alleged to have directed Gopala 
Bhatta to meet Sanatana and Bupa at Vrndavana, he himself had 
not yet met them nor directed them to proceed to Vrndavana ! 
The fact is that none of Caitaiiya’s well known disciples accom- 
panied him during his South Indian pilgrimage ; it is, therefore, 
not strange that the accounts of it, written in much later times 
and based more upon hearsay than direct knowledge, should be 
meagre and conflicting.^ 

The mention of Prabodhananda as the uncle of Gopala Bhatta 
is also curious ; but it occurs nowhere else but in the three late 
works of Nityananda, Manohara and Narahari. At the commence- 
ment of his Hari-hhakti-vilasa, Gopala Bhatta, no doubt, describes 
himself as the disciple (Sisya) of Prabodhananda, but he is silent 
regarding his own parentage and makes no mention of his alleged 
relationship to Prabodhananda. Gopala describes Prabodhananda 
as hhagavat-'priya,^ an epithet of which the commentary gives 
alternative explanations as a Bahuvrihi and as a Tatpurusa com- 
pound. The latter sense would imply that Prabodhananda was a 

^ 1 VJT \\ 

?rr ^ ^ i u (p- is) . 

^ Some modern writers (Raxnnarayan Vidyaratna, introd. to the Berhampur 
ed. of the Hari-bhalcii-vilasa ; Dhiesh Chandra Sen, Vaisnava Literature of Bengal, 
Calcutta University 1917, p, 57; etc.) add to the confusion by proposing to 
identify Gopala Bhatta’s alleged father, Venkata Bhatta, with Veukatanatha of 
Velagundi, whom Dharmarajadhvarin mcntifons as his Guru in his Vedanta^ 
paribfiasa,; but of this there is not the slightest evidence, Gopala Bhatta’s native 
place, again, is given by some as Bhattamiari ; but in Krsnadiisa’s description of 
Caitanya’s South Indian pilgrimage, Bhattamari occurs not as the name of a place 
but as the name of a gang of false ascetics whom Caitanya is said to have met in 
Mallara land (Malabar?). 

® The stanzta runs thus : bhakter vUdsams cinute prabodha-] nandasya sisyo 
bhagavat-priyasya\ gopdla-bhatto raghunatha-ddsam\ samtosayan rupa-sanatanau ca\\. 
The verse is known to Nityananda-dasa, Narahari aird Manohara. 
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favourite disciple and Gopala Bhatta the disciple of this favourite 
disciple of Caitanya ; and yet it is somewhat strange that the 
biographies of Caitanya preserve no account of Prabodhririandn' 
and very little of Gopala Bhatta ! Some Stotra-kavy as exist bearing 
Prabodhananda’s name ; they testify to their author’s Vaisnavite 
inclaiation and to a feeling of deep devotion to Caitanya as the 
supreme object of adoration. Of these the more well known is the 
Caitanya-candravirta. The printed text^ of the poem consists of 
143 devotional verses in various metres distributed over twelve 
Vibhagas. They are panegyrics of Caitanya, and the names of the 
Vibhagas, such as Stuti, Nati, Asir, Bhakta-mahiman, Abhakta-ninda, 
Dainya, Upasya-nistha, Utkarsa, Avatara, Loka-siksa, Rupollasa and 
Socana, would roughly indicate their content. Several stanzas 
(especially 38, 129, 131, 135 and 136) suggest that the author must 
have seen Caitanya at Puri and had been in close contact with him : 
which would support the inference of his having been a disciple. 
The stanzas lament the passing away of the Lord and possibly 
of some of his great disciples ; and the consequent disruption of 
the sect is also implied. This Stotra-kavya is also interesting as 
one of the early works which openly inculcate Caitanya- worship, 
to which, however, the Vrndavana Gosvamins do not appear to 
have lent any direct theoretical support.'^ The poem undoubtedly 
reflects what is called the Gaura-paramya attitude of his Navadvipa 
devotees, which is not explicit in the works of the Gosvamins, but 
which regards Caitanya in himself, and not as an image of Krsna, 
as the highest reality or Parama Tattva, The theory that all the 
Ganas of Krsna became incarnated along with Caitanya (a doctrine 
which probably originated, at Navadvipa and is fully described in 
1576 A.D. by Kavikarnapura in Vis Gawra-ganoddesa,'^ but which 
found , little encouragement from the Vrndavana Gosvamins !) is 
referred to in stanza 118 ; while the belief, first utilised by the contem- 
porary composers of Bengali Padas,’’' that Caitanya was an incarnation 
of both Krsna and Radha finds expression in stanzas 13 and 109. 

^ The omission is sometimes explained as due to Prabodhananda’s alleged 
defection from the orthodox views of the Gosvamins, but this is unconvincing in 
view of Gopala Bhatta’s direct mention of him as his Guru, along with the mention 
of Rfipa, Sanatana aiid Raghunatha-dasa in the same stanza. 

Ed. Radharaman Press, BerhampuivMurshidabad 1926, in Bengali characters, 
with the Sanslcrit Rasikasvadinl commentary of Anandin, and a Bengali prose 
translation. For MSS of the work see Aufrecht, Catdogua Catalogomm, and 
Descriptive Catalogue of Skt. MSS in the Vaiigiya Sdhitya Parisai, p. 223. In 
some Catalogues the total number of stanzas is given as 141 or 144, and the texts 
in the cited extracts do not always correspond exactly. 

® See below chapter v, on Caitanya-worship as a Cult. 

* See above p. 34, note 5. ' , * See above p. 49. 
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What is more remarkable is that in stanza 132 there is a reference 
to Caitanya as Gaura-nagara- vara, which apparently subscribes to 
the Nagara-bhava doctrine of"Narahari Sarakara and Locana-dasa, 
a doctrine which hardly found favour in the orthodox circles^ It 
is no wonder that the poem is not quoted with approval by 
Krsnadasa Ka\draja, but it is somewhat strange that its author, 
with his unorthodox views, could have been the Guru of one of 
the venerable Gosvamins ! Fi'om stanza 19 it is probable that 
Prabodhananda was an Advaita Samnyasin before he met Caitanya ; 
and the commentator Anandin describes him as Parivrajakacarya 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati, which description is often found in the 
colophons of the MSS of the poem. The other work ascribed to 
Prabodhananda is entitled Sain0ta-mddhava.^ It gives in fifteen 
cantos a treatment of the Vrndavana-lila of Radha and Krsna ; 
and in imitation of Jayadeva’s GUa-govinda, which is its obvious 
model, it includes melodious Padavalis or songs. A third work, 
called Vfnddvana-7mhi7M‘nvrtaJ^ is also ascribed to him ; it describes 
with elaborate devotional fancy the glories of Vrndavana as the 

^ See above p. 49. 

® Printed from the Bhakti-prabha Office, Hugli 1936, in Bengali characters. 
There is a MS of the work in the Dacca University Library (no. 1402) in Bengali 
script, with 17 folios. Tlie MS contains 15 cantos and a total of 141 verses, excluding 
songs which are separately numbered (the 16th canto of the printed text really 
consists of four extra Namaskriya verses, which are added after the colophon by 
the Dacca University MS, but which are not taken, as forming an extra canto, 
there being no formal colophon after them naming a 16th canto). One of the 
opening (no, 6) and one of the concluding (no. 138) verses pay homage to 
Caitanya as Gaura and Sacluandana respectively. 

® A. B. Kathvate, Report on the Search of Slct. MSS, 1891-95, Bombay 1901, 
p. 38, no. 677 ; the number of verses is not mentioned, but since the MS contains 
only 11 folios (with 11 lines on a page) it cannot he a very long poem. It is, 
however, said that Prabodhananda composed this work in one hundred Satakas, 
of which seventeen Satakas have been printed in Bengali characters at Brindavau 
(1933-37) by Harendra Kumar Chakravarti and others ; some of the Satakas in this 
collection contain more than a hundred stanzas. — A Vrndavana-sataka (ed. Haeberlin’s 
Kavya-samgraha, 1847, p. 430 f ; reprinted in Jivananda Vidyasagara’s Kavya- 
saragraha, pt. ii, 3rd ed., Calcutta 1888, pp. 333-384 ; 120 stanzas) is often ascribed 
to Prabodliananda ; but the name of the author is missing in the printed text. 
There are, however, two opening verse (nos. 2, 3) , containing references to Caitanya, 
which raise the presumption that it was written by a Bengali Vabpava. In most 
of the catalogues and reports of Sanskrit MSS, where MSS of the Vmddvana-sataka 
are noticed, it is generidly assigned to Prabodhananda Sarasvati (e.g., R. L. MiLra, 
Notices, vi, p. 188, no. 2122; Peterson, Three Reports, p. 396, no. 331 ; Catalogue of 
Skt. MSS in the Vangtya Parisat, p. 20.6 ; but no name of the author is 

found in MSS noticed in Stein, Jammu Oattrfograe, p. 74, no. 816 and in R. G, 
Bhandarkar, Rep)ort 1887-91, p, 32, no. 468) . If ^t is a genuine work of Prabodha- 
nauda, it might have formed a part of the bigger Vpiddvana-makimdmrta as one 
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abode of Krsiia and the scene of his sports. A Sanskrit commentary^ 
on the Goiidlortapanl Upanisad by Paramahamsa Parivvajakricarya 
Sri-Prabodha Sarasvatl also exists, while a Viveka-satakar on 
dispassion or indifference to worldly attraction is found ascribed to 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati.'* Whether this Samnyasin and Slotra- 
writer is identical with Gopala Bhatta’s Guru Prabodhananda yet 
remains to be proved ; and the allegation that he was Gopfda Bhatta’s 
uncle is found only in the legend, clearly of a later date, narrated by 
Nityananda, Manohara and Narahari.^ 

From what has been said above, it is clear that the account 
of Gopala Bhatta found in the records of the sect itself is not only 
meagre but also uncertain and unsatisfactory. But here the matter 
does not end. Another work is definitely ascribed to our Gopala 
Bhatta by Narahari Cakravartin and Manohara-dasa, but the 
ascription is falsified by what is recorded in the ascribed work 
itself ! And this is a good commentary on the trustworthiness of 
the traditions recorded by these writers. Narahari informs us"* 
that Gopala Bhatta composed a Tippanl on Inlahika’s Krsna- 
karmmrta, which became a source of delight to devout Vaisnavas f 

of its constituent Patakas ; but the parts of the latter work, which have so far 
been printed, do not contain this series of verses. 

^ Descriptive Catalogue of Skt. MSS in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 
vol. X, pp. 158-59. 

® R, L. Mitra, Notices, vii, p. 261, no. 2510; in 180 Sanskrit ‘Slokas.’ — 
The title Sarasvatl is mentioned in the Bhakti-ratrhdkara. 

* The Stotra-kavya, named Radlm-rasa-sudhanidhi, printed in two parts from 
the Bhakti-prabha Office, 'Hugh 1924, 1935, is wrongly ascribed to Prabodhanaiula. 
The first and the last verses of the printed text pay homage to Cai'tanya, but these 
verses are missing in the MSS noticed by Eggeling {India Office Catalogue, vii, 
pp. 1464-65), Aufrecht (Bodleian Catalogue, p. 131, no. 239), Haraprasad Sastri 
(Descriptive Catalogue of ASB Collection, vii, p. 230 md Notices, 2nd Series, i. 
p. 384), while the work is uniformly ascribed in these and other MSS to Hitahari- 
vamsa, son of Vyasa, It is obviou.sly a case of appropriation by the Caitanya sect 
of a work composed by Hitaharivamsa of the Radhavallabhl sect! 

^ The proposed identification of Prabodhananda with Prakasananda (of which 
one bears for the first time in the spurious Advaita-prakdsa, see above p. 75, note 1) , 
whom Caitanya met at Benares, is still more unfounded and unjustifiable. There 
is also no evidence for the statement (Jadunath Sarkar, Caitanyols Life and. 
Teachings, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1922; misled by Diiiesh Chandra Sen and others) that 
Caitanya changed the name of Prakasananda into Prabodhananda; and nothing is 
said anywhere of a change of names. Caitanya is alleged to have met Prabodha- 
nanda in Southern India long before he came across the scoffing unbeliever of 
Benares. Apart from the dubiousness of the fact of conversion of Prakasananda 
itself, we do not know if and when Prabodhananda was actually coverted by Caitanya. 

® ' The importance of Kr^admr’mrmta to Bengal Vaisnavisra is explained by 
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while Manohara not only mentions and characterises this 
commentary but also quotes and“comments on its two Marigala- 
slokas and declares Gopala Bhatta’s authorship of the work.^ 
These verses do indeed occur, as they are quoted, in the Krma- 
vallabhd commentary- of Gopala Bhatta on the Krsii-a-kamdmrta, 
as its first two opening verses. The first verse is an invocation of 
Krsna, there Ijcing no Namaskriya to Caitanya, while the. second 
verse‘s names the author and the work, and informs us that the 
commentator was a Dravida Brahman. But in one of the closing 
verses/ which, however, is not quoted by Mahohara, the 


the legend, narrated by Kraiadasa Kaviraja, of Caitanya’s discovery of this work 
during his South Indian pilgrimage. Caitanya was so struck by its high devotional 
value that he brought back the work with him, and it became the source of the 
emotional religious experience of himself and his disciples. There can be 
no doubt that it exercised a great influence on the emotionalism of the Bengali 
faith. It not only inspired similar lyrics and is quoted in the treatises on 
Rasa-sastra composed by Rupa, but several commentaries came to be written on 
it, explaining its .signiflcance from the .standpoint of Bengnl Vaisiiavism, ICrsnadasas 
who eulogised (Madhya ix, SOY-S) the work thus : 

I T II 

f I Ir !5ii% k ^ w 

himself composed a Saranga-rangada commentary in Sanskrit, while Caitanya-dasa 
wrote yet another commentary entitled Subodham. Yadunandana-dasa translated the 
work into Bengali verse. — These three commentaries have been edited in S. K. De's 
edition of the Krma~karminrta (Dacca Uni\'ersity Oriental Publication Series, Dacca 
19S8), which see for further information about the commentaries. 

^ I u 

^ n 

^TtTfiT f fqi I ^ ii 

f| ^'1^— etc. 

* Ed. in S. K. De’s edition of Krma~karnumfta mentioned in the foregoing 
footnote. The introduction contains a discussion of the problem raised here, and 
reviews the commentator’s conformity to ideas of Bengal Vai.snavlsm (p. xxxix and 
xli). There is nothing in the comniienlary which does not subscribe to the tenets 
of Caitanyaism, and it quotes directly from Rujia’s two works on Rasa-sastra. 
It is curious, however, that Krsnadasa Kaviraja, in spite of bis homage to Gopala 
Bhatta as one of his §ik§a-gurus, does not anywhere refer to Gopala Bhatta's 
commcntai’y ; nor does he, in his own commentary, follow the Krsna-vallablid, but 
he accepts and expands Caitanya-dasa’s Subodkarii. 

* «f>RT?!3r5ETfi'5^^- 
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commentator informs ns he was the son of Harivamsa Bhatta and 
grandson of Nrsimha of the Dravi^a country!^ Narahari, Nitya- 
nanda and M'anohara, we have seen, give an entirely difl'erent 
ancestry, and it is needless to add that no such description occurs 
in the Hari-hhakti-vildsa. The conclusion is, therefore, inevitable 
that either this commentator is a different person, or, if the two 
Gopala Bhattas are (following Narahari and Manohara) to be 
taken as identical, then nothing remains of the Trimalla-Vchkata- 
Prabodhananda legend ! Of this commentary nothing is said in 
other Bengal Vaisnava works.^ 


^ The colophon confirms the reading as follows: 

(The readings of both of our complete MSS agree, tlie date of one being Samvat 

1662=1606 A.D.). 


® Of Gopala Bhatta, son of Harivanisa Bhatta and author of the Krsna- 
mllahha, commfentary, two or three other works are known. That he was also an 
Alamkarika, interested in erotic Rasa-works, is clear from the fact that he also 
wrote a commentary, entitled Rasika-ranjant, on Bhiinudattas Rasa-manjan. The 
second opening verse of this commentary states that its author Gopfila Bhatta was 
a Brahman of the Dravida country I 


H) 


and the first of the two concluding verses, which 


is identical with the concluding verse of the Krma-vallabha quoted above 
( 0 ) gives the names of his father and grandfather respectively as 

Harivamsa Bhatta and Nrsimha (On MSS of this work and readings of these 
verses see S. K. De in Ivdian Culture, v, 1938-39, p. 64, footnote) . This commentary 
contains no reference to or citations from Bengal Vailsnava works on Rasa-&tra, 
as the Krsna-vallabM does ; and no MSS of it in Bengali characters have yet 
been found. Gopala Bhatta appears to have wi-itten another exegetic work of a 
similar type. The Kavyainala edition of Rudra’s ^rngara-tilaka (Gucchaka iii, 
p. 11 footnote) mentions an incomplete commentary on this work by Gopala Bhatta, 
which is called Rasa-tamngim ; but nothing is known of this commentary and no 
other MSS of it are known to exist. Gopala BhatUx, son of Harivamsa Bhatta, 
appears to have xvritten yet another (ritualistic) work, called Smn-aya- or Kala- 
kaumudt, which is noticed by Rajendralal Mitra (Notices, vii, p. 254, no. 2501, 
with a resume of its contents) . Here also the author, in one of the opening verses 

( i fq^qr u ) 

describes himself in almost similar terms as a Brahman of the Dravida country, 
while the colophon to the work, which is almost similar in wording to tho.se of 
the works mentioned above, describes him as ‘one whose refuge i.s the feet of 
Harivamsa Bhatta ( 

The work appears to have been written in Sanskrit prose and verse ; and 
from the enumeration of its content, its chief object appears to be the deter- 
mination of auspicious time.s or Tithis suitable for religious rites and observances, 
including the Samskaras, the Dlk§^, the various Vratas, festivals (e.g. Janmastami) , 
the installation of the image of the Bhagavat and so forth. The xvork is not yet 
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On the other hand, the Hari-bhakti-vildsa,^ which goes under 
the name of Gopak Bliatta of the Caitanya sect, contains no such 
colophon or self-descriptive verse giving the author’s ancestry. 
The second opening verse^ distinctly states that Gopak Bhatta, a 
disciple of Prabodhananda, who is dear to the Bhagavat, is 
compiling the work for the satisfaction of Raghunatha-dasa, Rupa 
and Saniitana. In the fourth verse, again, mention is made of 
Kasivara and Lokanatha. It contains Namaskriyas to Caitanya at 
the commencement of each of its twenty chapters, called Vilasas. 
It is a voluminous and almost exhaustive metrical compendium in 
Sanskrit of the corpus of Vaisnava ritual and religious practices. 
We shall have occasion to deal with this work in detail; but it 
may be said here that it is a work of patient and extensive Puranic 
and Tantric erudition, and each rule is copiously illustrated and 
supported by large quotations from the Puranas, Sanihitas, Tantras 
and other scriptures and sectarian religious treatises. It is, in 
brief, a complete guide to the Vaidhi Bhakti, in which devotional 
acts proceed from Vidhis or Gastric injunctions. Some omissions, 
however, are remarkable. No treatment is accorded to the 


printed, and the MS is not available ; but the notice of the only known MS, 
written in Bengali character.s, makes it clear that it was a fairly extensive 
compilation (folios 128 ; 9 lines on a page) and dealt Avith the subject in some 
detail. From some of the topics treated, it may be presumed that it was written by 
a Vaisnava author. — So much about Gopfila Bhalta, son of Harivamsa Bhatta. 
But the question is further complicated by the discovery of another Gopala Bhatta, 
who wrote another, but entirely different, commentary on the Krsna-karnamrta, 
entitled Sravanahladim, and who appears also to have belonged to Bengal. For 
details about this work, see S. K. De, introd. to ed. of Krma-karndmrta, eited 
above, pp. Ixxxiii-lxxxvii. In one of the opening verses the author bows to his 
Guru, named Narayana, and in two of the concluding verses supplies information 
about himself. The name of the author’s father is given as Bhaddat- ( ? Udyat- ) , 
phana ; and we are informed that tlie commentary w'as composed to please the 
author's friend Vanainali-dasa and younger brother Laksmlnarayana. The Bengal 
origin of the commentary is indicated by the fact that, like the Kr,^a-vallabha., 
it follows the Bengal (as distinguished from the South Indian) rec-ension of the 
text, and cites not only Jayadeva’s GUa-govinda, but also the Bhakti-rasdinria- 
sindhu of Rupa Gosvarain, earlier than which last work (i.e., earlier than 1541 A.D.) 
it could not, like the Krsna-vallabhd again, have been composed. It follows the views 
of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. — ^For the mention of yet another Gox)riIa 
Bhatta, belonging to Bengal, see S. K. De in Indian Culture, v, 1938-39, p. 71. 

^ Ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampur-Murshidabad, 2nd ed. in two parts, 
1889, 1891, in Bengali characters, with the Digdarsani commentary. The work is 
sometimes also called Bliagavad-bhakti-vaasa, or simply Bhakti-vilasa, A detailed 
survey of the work will be found below tmder^ch. vi, 

" Cited above, p. 96, 
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purificatory rites, laiown as Samskaras,i although a section is 
devoted to initiation or Diksa, in which the incorporation of Tan trie 
ideas is a noteworthy feature. While festivals connected with 
deities other than Krsna are excluded, an exception is made in 
favour of Siva-ratri ; but the most important Vaisnava festival of 
the Rasa-yatra, which the Smarta Raghunandana also omits in his 
YCitm-tattva, is conspicuous by the absence of ail reference. It is 
also important to note that this ritual authority does not recognise 
the cult of Caitanya-worship or the worship of Caitanya’s image. 
There are no directions for the construction of images of Radha 
and Krsna, although there are rules for those of Laksmi and 
Narayana, Krspa and Rukmini, and other forms of the deity. The 

The deficiency is sought to be remedied in a work called Sat-kriya-sdm- 
dtpika, which is undoubtedly a much later fabrication pas.scd off in <5opala Bhatta’s 
name. It was published in Bengali characters in the Bengali Vaisnava journal, 
Sajjana-tosayH, vol. xv-xvii, by Kedar Nath Datta, and reprinted by the 

Gaudiya Madhva Matha, Calcutta 1935. MSS of the work are, liowever, noticed 
in Haraprasad Sastri, Notices, 2nd Series, i, p. 397, no. 395 ; ii, pp. 209-10, no. 235. 
"We shall deal with this work in ch. vi below. The reprint contains another work, 
entitled Bavfiskarordi'pikd, meant as a supplement, on the duties of Samnyasa, also 
ascribed to Gopala Bhatta ; but the authority for this attribution is not known, 
and no MS of this W'ork has yet been noticed. The Sat-kriya-sdra-dipika contains 

no account of the author or his family, but the opening passages name Gopala 

Bhatta as the author and pay homage to Caitauya. The fourteen Samskaras 

dealt with in this work begin with Vivaha, Garbliadhuna etc., and end with 
Samavartana, following the order of treatment of Bhavadeva’s KarmdntisfMmt- 
paddhati ; but it omits the important ceremony of Antyesti or Sraddha as a 
ceremony forbidden to a true Vaisnava. The Bhagavad-dharma being, in the 
author’s opinion, superior to every other Dharma, the Smarta rules are excluded 
from application to a Vaisnava (but Tantric ceremonies and rules are preferred !) ; 
and yet the author acknowledges as his source the works of .such Smarta writers 
as Bhavadeva Bhatta, Aniruddha Bhatta, Govindananda, Bhima Bhatta, Narayana 
Bhatta, besides the older works of Manu, Harlta etc. There are a few other minor 
works on Vaisnava ritualism, but they are neither well known nor authoritative. 
Haraprasad Sastri notices (Notices, 2nd Series, iii, p. 223-25, no. 343) a Sdra~ 
saTugralia-dipika '\yy Bamaprasada Devaiarman, ■which among other miscellaneous 
. Bhalrti topics, deals generally with Diksa and appears to have a section on Sraddha, 
which is omitted by Gopfila Bhatta. In the Calcutta Sanskrit College (Descriptive 
Catalogue, x, Calcutta 1907, pp. 65, 123, 141, 145, 154, nos. 52, 102, 114, 116, 130) 
there are anonymous Vaisnava ritualistic works, entitled RudhiM-puja-vidhi (folios 
3), ^ri-radlM-krspxL-pujd-paddhati-nibandha (7 'fol.), Sainksepa-bhakti-s&dhana- 
paddhati (17 fol.)' and Vaisnavdhnika-jxuldhaii (5 fob), Gaurdnga-bhakta-vaimava- 
pujd-paddhati (5 fob), all of which appear to be late works belonging to the 
Bengal school. A Laghu Ilari-bhakti-vUdsa, ascribed to Rfipa Go.svamin, is men- 
tioned in Proc. of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1865, p. 140, but as the. list given 
there contains numerous wrong ascriptions, not much reliance can be placed on the 
entry. Some other Sanskrit ritualistic texts of the Bengal Vaisnava sect are sdso 
registered in the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Y angry a 
Sahitya Parisat (Calcutta 1935), Jjut most of them are anonymou.s, modern and 
unimportant : e.g., Vistm-puja-vidhi (p. 233 ; 4 folios) , Vamiaviya-puja-paddhati 
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work departs in many details from the accepted views of the sect. 
The Krsna in this work is Caturbhuja Cakradbara, and not 
Dvibhuja MuraJldhara ; and the Radha-cult does not figure as 
prominently as it should, Radha being even omitted in the Dhyana 
of Krsna, As the Hari-bhakii-’Vildsa is quoted by name in Rupa 
Gosvamin’s Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhii (dated Saka 1463=1541 A.D.) , 
it must have been composed some time before that clate.^ The 
work must have become an authoritative source of the ritualism 
and devotional practices of the sect ; and its popularity is indicated 
by the fact that an abridged Bengali metrical adaptation was made 
by one Kanai-dasa, a manuscript of which (no, 1231) exists in the 
Dacca University Library. 

On the Hari-hhakti-vildsa there is a Sanskrit commentary, 
named Digdarsam, which is attributed to Sanatana Gosvamin ; but 
there is also the tradition that the original work itself was composed, 
not by Gopala Bhatta, but by Sanatana, The story of its origin, 
as given by Narahari Cakravartin, relates^ that the idea of com- 
posing a Vaisnava Smrti originated in the mind of Goptila Bhatta, 
but the work was actually composed by Sanatana in Gopak’s name, 
Manohara-dasa also believes^* that Sanatana wrote the work itself, 
but Gopala Bhatta was responsible for the illustrative passiages 

(p. 234; 10 foL), Janmistami-vrata-vidhi (p. 126; 5 fol.), Radhastami-vrata~vidhi 
(p. 134 ; 4 fol.) , etc. There is also in this collection (p. 122) an incomplete MS 
of Krsndrcana-candrikd of Rfidhainohana Sannan (dated §aka 1776=1854 A.D.), 
which deals with topics like Diksa and ceremonies connected with festivds like 
Janina.sUiml, Ra.sa-yatra etc. The author may be the same as the author of 
Krma-bhakti-siidhdrnava, who is said to have flourished in the early part of the 
19th century. The Bhakti-candrikd, ascribed to Lokaiiauda Acarya (ed. Rakhala- 
nanda Sastri of Srlkhanda, Satyaratna Press 1920) deals generally with Caitanya- 
worship, but contains a great deal of ritualistic matter. 

^ As we have stated above, the Krsxta-vallabhd quotes this work of Rupa 
Gosvamin, as well as its supplement, the Vjjvda-nilamani •, it was therefore written 
sometime after 1541 A.D, 

I n 

mn. wmqgqsiTJ! i u 

This is apparently a conjecture; but an examination of the commentary 
does not appear to lend support to it. There is, for instance, a very long passage 
quoted in the commentary from the Matsya-purana (covering 6 printed pages in 
small type) which might have been easily included among the numberless lengthy 
quotations in the text. Nityananda-dasa is not clear on the point ; but he say.s 
that at the command of Rupa and Sanatana, , Gopala Bhatta undertook the work. 
After it was completed he gave it to Sanatana, who look it as Ids own : but Gopala 
Bhatta put his own Guru’s name in it! 
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culled from the Puranas and other scriptures. As the statements 
of Narahari and Manohara are not always beyond question, the 
extraordinary reverence paid to Sanatana’s learning and piety may 
be held responsible for this attribution. But Sanatana’s authorship 
of both the text and its commentary is also recorded by no less an 
authority than his nephew and associate, Jiva Gosvamin, in the list 
he gives of Sanatana’s works at the end of the (Laghu) Vaimava- 
tosam commentary on the Brlmad-bhagavata. This is also con- 
firmed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who was a disciple of the Gosvamins 
at Vrndavana ; for he makes Caitanya teach a rapid summary 
(Madhya xxiv) of the Hari-bhakti-mldsa to Sanatana with an 
express command to write a Vaisnava Smrti on the basis of the 
outlines taught. Moreover, Krsnadasa expressly ascribes this work 
to SaUtUana in two passages (Madhya i, 35 ; Antya iv, 221) . These 
testimonies cannot indeed be lightly set aside ; but in the text of 
the Ilari-bkakti-viUsa itself, on the other hand, Gopala Bhatta’s 
authorship is unambiguously declared, and there is nothing to 
show that the opening verses, which declare it, are spurious. 
If Sanatana’s authorship was known from 1582-83 A.D. (the 
date of the Laghu-tosanl) and expressly recorded by Jiva and 
Krsnadasa, there could be no point in gratuitously adding such 
verses in favour of Gopala Bhatta’s authorship ; and the very un- 
easiness of later authors, who never reject them, but try to explain 
them away, would imply their genuineness. If Manohara’s proposed 
solution of the difficulty implies that Sanatana wrote an outline of 
the work, which Gopala Bhatta elaborated with copious illustrative 
passages, the presumption is ingenious but is entirely without 
evidence.^ That Sanatana had, besides writing the commentary, a 

^ Equally unfounded and unconvincing is the suggestion of some modern 
writers (Dinesh Chandra Sen, Vai»nava Literature, Calcutta University, 1922, p, 290. 
followed by Kennedy, Chaitanya Movement, Oxford University Press 1925, p. 137) 
that Sanatana’s name Avas not officially associated Avith the work because his 
defection from Hinduism to Islam before becoming a Vaisnava, had created a 
prejudice which stood in the way of its acceptance as an authoritatiA'c ritualistic 
work. Apart from the fact that there is no satisfactory evidence of Sanatana’s 
alleged conversion to Muhammadanism (see above p. 73, note 2), Ave may assume 
from the testunony of orthodox records that Sanatana might have considered himseii 
loAvercd in status because of his conbu;t Avith and service in the Muhammadan 
court. But it is not intelligible why the alleged prejudice, arising from this 
circumstance, should have stood in the way of acceptance only of the Ilari-bluikti- 
vUdsa, which was a work on Acara fortified at every step by profuse citation from 
^riptural authorities, and did not stand in the way of acceptance of Sanutana’s 
more doctrinal and more fundamental BMgavatdmrta and Vaisnava-tosam, nor of 
his name being associated, officially and reverentially, with the Avorks of Rupa, 
Jiva, Krsnadasa and others. If Sanatana’s authorship of the Uari-hhaMi-vildsa was 
a matter of doubtful acceptance, llow could have his authorship of its commentary 
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direct connexion with the text, seems highly probabJe, even if we 
do not know exactly what this connexion was ; but at the same time, 
Gopala Bhatta^s authorship, expressly stated in it, cannot be easily 
dismissed. It is undisputed that Sanatana, with his equally able 
brother Rupa, was the acknowledged centre of inspiration of the 
Bengal Vaisnava group at Vrndavana ; but, if Gopala Bhatta is 
presumed to have merely elaborated a previous work of Sanatana, 
it is extremely unlikely that he should have failed to acknowledge 
this basis of his labours and appropriated the work to himself, 
especially as he actually mentions that he wrote the work for the 
satisfaction of Sanatana and others. In a similar case, Jlva 
Gosvamin does not fail to express his indebtedness to an outline 
prepared by an unnamed Daksinatya Bhatta (by which reference 
he is supposed to mean Gopala Bhatta himself), on which he based 
his elaborate Sat-samdarbha. It seems probable, therefore, that 
Gopala Bhatta, as stated in the work itself, was the actual author 
of the Hari-hhakti-vildsa, but the attribution to Sanatana might 
have arisen from a kind of close collaboration, which will remain 
undetermined, between this doyen of the Vaisnava §astra and 
Gopala Bhatta, in making this voluminous compilation. 

From the above discussion it will be clear that the various 
legends and traditions about Gopala Bhatta should be taken with 

been accepted? Sanatana’s supposed “impurity,” therefore, could not have been the 
motive of the alleged suppressing of his name and the declaring of Gopala Bhatta’s 
authorship; and there is no question O'! the genuineness of the verses which declares 
Gopala Bhatta as the author. Sanatana was certainly a more important and 
authoritative uTiter of the group than Gopala Bhatta. If there was any other 
reason (the question of “impurity” apart) for transferring authorship, the transfer 
would have been openly made from Gopala Bhatta to Sanatana, and not otherwise ; 
and Sanatana’s name would have occurred in the work itself as its author, instead 
of that of Gopala Bhatta. The supposition is unconvincing that Sanatana’s author- 
ship was suppressed by a deliberate addition (in the face of jTva’s express 
testimony) of verses naming Gopiila Bhatta as the author. It is also hardly amiable 
imagination which believes that Sanatana deliberately passed off his own composition 
in the name of Goi>ala Bhatta, or that Gopala Bhatta appropriated, whatever may 
have been the reason, a work of Sanatana. This would be imputing a shrewd 
motive and unworthy act to the Gosvamins in question, whose purity of intentions 
is otherwise never disputed. If it is a fact that the sect for some time looked 
askance at the injunctions laid down in the Ilari-bJiaJcti-vilasa (Amar Nath Ray in 
Indian Cidture, v, 1938-39, p, 202), it goes only to strengthen the point that 
Gopala Bhatta was the real author ; for some of the views, stated in the work 
itself, could not have been (see above p. 104) the strictly orthodox views of Sanatana, 
but of one who had some lingering Srivaignava leanings, Sanatana’s other works 
are never known to have met with disrespect. On the contrary, it is possible to argne 
that the legend of Sanfitana’s authorship may have been a pious afterthought meant 
to impart greater authoritativeness to a work which did not meet with the entire 
approval of the orthodox circle. '' 
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extreme caution. Apart from pious belief, the following conclusions 
arise inevitably from the available facts : 

(1) According to the description, given of himself, the Gopfila 
Bhatta, who‘ composed the ritualistic work Kdla-kaumudl} as well 
as the Krsna-vallabhd and Rasika-mnjant^ commentaries, was thf' 
son of Harivamsa Bhatta and grandson of Nrsimha, and belonged 
to Dravida. It is not known what connexion he had with the 
Caitanya sect; but if the Trimalla-Venkata-Prabodhanan da story is 
excluded, there are some facts in favour of his identification with 
the Gopala Bhatta of the Caitanya sect. The absence of Namas- 
kriya to Caitanya in the Krsnaoallabhd and other works, though 
suspicious in view' of the profuse Namaskriyas in every chapter of 
the liari-hhakti-vilasa, is not decisive ; for the two Duta-kavyas, 
the Ddna-keli-kaumudi and the Padydvalt of Riipa Gosvamin do not 
also contain such Namaskriya. The commentary Krmia-vallahhd, 
if not the other works, gives ample evidence that this Gopala Bhatta, 
son of Harivamsa Bhatta, was a devout Vaisnava ; and we have 
already stated that there is hardly anything in it wdiich does not 
subscribe to the tenets of Caitanyaism.* At the very commence- 
ment, the Krsna-vallabhd refers, for instance, to the characteristic 
doctrine of the Bengal school that Krsna is not an Avatara but the 
Avatarin, the supreme deity himself in his essential character. It 
also believes in the other important doctrine of the Bengal school 
that the deity possesses a siipersensuous and blissful form, which 
is adolescent (Kisora) , quasi-human (Narakrti) and alw'ays sporting 
at Vrndavana, and which is the highest object of adoration ; it is 
somew’'hat strange, on the other hand, that the Hari-hhakti-vildsa, 
as w’-e have noted above, does not fully subscribe to this doctrine. 
With very minor modifications, the Krsna-vallabhd comments upon 
the Bengal recension of the text of the Krsria-karndmrta, and does 
not accept the South Indian text, in spite of the author’s declared 
Dravidian origin. It also quotes directly from the two authoritative 
Rasa-treatises of Rupa Gosvamin. Against these arguments in 
favour of identity of the tw'O Gopala Bhattas, the somcwdiat curious 
fact may be urged that Krsnadasa Kaviraja, in spite of his homage 
to Gopala Bhatta as one of his Siksa-gunis, docs not anywhere refer 
to or make use of the Krsjia-vallabhd in his owm Saranga-rahgadd 
commentary on the Krsna-karndTrvrta. This circumstance, however, 
need not present a serious difficulty ; but it will be seen that the 
arguments for identity are not conclusive. They only prove that 
the author of the Krsna-vallabhd and possibly of the Kdla-kaumudl 


^ See above p, 101, footnote 2. 
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was a Vaisnava who accepted the views of the Bengal school, and 
nothing more. 

(2) There is, therefore, no direct or decisive evidence to identify 
him with the Gopala Bhatta who was one of the six Vrndavana 
Gosvamins of the Caitanya sect. The personal history of this 
Gosvamin is at best scanty and fatuous ; his lineage, as given in the 
records of the sect is vague, conflicting and obviously legendary. 
In his Hcm-hhakti-vilasa, the authorship of which also is shrouded 
in mystery, he describes himself as writing for the satisfaction 
of Eupa, Sanatana and Eaghimatha-dasa, and as the Sisya of 
Prabodhananda ; but he does not give his own ancestry or place of 
origin, as the other Gopala Bhatta does in every work. The history 
of this Probodhananda is not clear ; and in the works ascribed to 
him, he reflects strangely the views of Caitanya’s Navadv!pa 
disciples rather those of Vrndavana ! It is doubtful if he was (as 
alleged by Nityananda, Manohara and Narahari) an uncle of 
Gopfila Bhatta ; for the story of Trimall a- Venkata-Prabodhananda 
is suspiciously legendary and uncorroborated by the earlier records 
of the sect. 

Exactly how and when the Gosvamin Gopala Bhatta was 
admitted into discipleship is, thus, uncertain. There is no record 
that he ever came to Caitanya at Puri. He must have survived 
Caitanya *, for he was already at Vrndavana when Krsnadasa arrived. 
We are also told that, when Srinivlasa Acarya came to Vrndavana, 
he found Rupa and Sanatana dead, but Gopala Bhatta and JTva 
Gosvamin were still living. Srinivasa is said to have become a 
disciple of Gopala Bhatta, studied the Vaisnava Sastra with him 
and Jiva, and received the title of Acarya from the latter.^ 

Sanatana, Rupa Arm JivA 

Of the two brothers, Sanatana and Rupa, and their nephew 
Jiva, whose literary productions far outweigh those of other 
Gosvamins in range, depth, quality and magnitude, there exists a 
more detailed and reliable record. Jiva himself at the close of his 
abridgment (Laghu-tosam) of Sanatana’s commentary on the 
Bhdgavata,^ gives us the genealogy of the family, as well as a 

In the Padyavali we have only one verse (no. 38) assigned to Gopala 
Bhatta, but see notes on Daksinatya in S, K. De’s ed. of the Padyavali (Dacca 
1934). Two Brajabuli songs (nos. 1088, 2833) are attributed to Gopala Bhatta 
in the Bengali Vaisnava anthology, Pada-kalpataru, compiled by Vaisnava-dasa. 

® Printed at the end of the lOlh Slcandha*of the Murshidabad (Radharaman 
Press) edition of the Mmad-blmgavata, and -also quoted in full in the Bhakii- 
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list of the principal works of Sanatana and Rupa. This list, 
which can be generally corroborated from other sources, is quoted 
with approval in the B/iakti-ratTidkara, which together with 
ICrsnadasa Kaviraja’s biography and the Prema-vildsa, supplies 
additional information about these three venerable Gosvamins of 
Vrndavana. From these accounts we learn that they were 
originally Karnata Brahmansd who had migrated about the end 
of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th century and settled in 
Bengal. It is somewhat curious that the work of the four 
Gosvamins, whose ancestors are said to have belonged to Karnata 
or the South, far excelled in extent and importance the work of 
the two who belonged strictly to Bengal. The previous history of 
the family of Rupa and Sanatana is thus given by Jiva. There 
was a prince of Karnata, named Sarvajha Jagadguru, of the 
Bharadvaja-gotra of Brahmans, who is said to have added to his 
other princely qualities a knowledge of the three Vedas. His son 
Aniruddha, who succeeded him, was also a renowned prince, but he 
fancied only the Yajur-veda. Of Aniruddha’s two sons, Rupesvara 
and Harihara, by his two wives, the first became an accomplished 
scholar, but the second took to evil ways and turned out his elder 
brother from his principality. Rupesvara, who fled to some country 
in the east, had a son, named Padmanabha, who was well versed 
in the Yajur-veda and the Upanisads, Padmanabha settled on the 
banks of the Ganges at Navahatta (modern Naihati, according to 
the Bhakti-ratnakara) , performed a Y^ajna (sacrifice) and had 
five sons, of whom Mukunda was the youngest. On account of a 
quarrel with his relations Mukunda left Navahatta and v/ent to 
Vaiiga (East Bengal) settling, according to the Bhakti-ratnakara, 
at Fatoyabad, near Jes.sore, under the Bakla CandradvTpa Pergunna, 
Mukunda had a son named Kumara. Kumara appears to have 
several .sons of whom we are concerned here with three ; to them 
Caitanya gave the names of Sanatana, Rupa and Anupaina.^ 

ratnajeara. In the Dacca University collection there is a complete MS of Vaisiiwa- 
tosanl (laghu), -which agrees substantially with the printed text. This account by 
Jiva occurs at the end, after the colophon to Sanatana’s work, a.s a supplement 
or epilogue. This portion is missing in the India Office MS no. 3S7-388 (Eggeling, 
Catalogue, vi, p, 1266), but is contained in the MS noticed in Milra, Notices, vi, 
p. 290. 

^ For other references to their being Brahmans, see B. Majurodar, 07 ) ciL, 
p. 123 f. Yet, why is it that Saniitana fe made by Krsnadasa Kaviraja to say 
repeatedly : (Antya iv, 28), ^ 

(ibid. 6 ),^^ (Madhya xxiv, 320) etc.? 

^ Amipama’s original nanj^ is given as Vallabha, but our infonnatiojr ’s 
uncertain with regard to the original names of Rupa and Sanatana. It is somelimes 
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The eldest Sanatana appears to have learnt Sanskrit from 
(Ratiiakara ?) Vidyavacaspati,^ a scholar of NavadvTpa, who is said 
to have been a younger brother of Vasudeva Sarvabliauma and 
whom Saiiataiia reverentially mentions as his Guru in the opening 
verses of his Vaimava-tosam.^ He became a high ofRcial (a 
Mahamantrin, we are told) at the Muhammadan court at Gaiida, 
acquired considerable wealth and power, and settled with his brothers 
at the village of Ramakeli, near Gauda, where he met Caitanya for 
the first time. Rupa also appears to have held some official 
position at the same court. Although Sanatana and Rupa were 
widely known by their Muhammadan name or title of Saker Malik 
and Dabir Khas respectively, before Caitanya gave them new 
names, there is no evidence to show that they actually adopted the 
Muhammadan faith. On the contrary, the Bhakti-ratndlcara tells 
us that they invited a colony of Karnata Brahmans to settle near 
Ramakeli and apparently kept up their inherited social and 
religious practices, only considering themselves impure because of 
their contact with the Mlecchas. They kept themselves in touch 
with the Vaisnava of Navadvipa, and had from the beginning an ob- 
viously Vaisnava disposition. Rtipa’s Ddna-keli-JcauTnudi, apparently 
composed in 1495 A.D., before he met Caitanya, as well as his two 
early Duta-kdvyas, bears testimony not only to their retention of 
ancestral faith but also to their early interest in Krena-llla. At 
any rate, their anomalous position, as well as their innate Vaisnava 
proclivities, must have made them spiritually dissatisfied, and they 
welcomed Caitanya’s presence at RUmakeli as a means of escape 
and salvation. After some time Riipa*^ left home with his younger 


said that their original names were Araara and Santosa, but there is nothing about 
this in the earlier records of the sect. 

^ On Ratnakara Vidyavacaspati, see Gopinath Kaviraj, op. cit., pp. G8-69. He 
is said to have written a commentary on the Tattvacintamanyaloka of Paksadliara- 
— is curious that in Jiva’s account Padmanabha is said to have been honoured 
by prince Danujamardana-deva. 

^ B. Majumdar, op. cii., pp. 127 and 131, is certainly incorrect in thinking 
that all the six persons to whom Sanatana pays homage in the two stanzas 

were all his Gurus ; for the word gurun in the passage expressly qualifies vidyd- 
vdcaspcittn only, and the plural is honorific. Majumdar holds that Caitanya himself 
was Sanataua’s Dlksa-guni ; this may have been so, but the passage cited in support 
are hardly conclusive. 

The story of Rupa and Sanatana’s Vailsagya is romantically told in the 
Prema-vdasa. 
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brother Aniipama (aZms Vallabha) and joined Caitanya at Allahabad 
on the latter’s way back from Vrndavana. After ten days’ stay 
Rupa wanted to accompany Caitanya to Benares, but he was 
directed to go to Vrndavana. Sanatana came to Caitanya at 
Benares, and requested Caitanya’s permission to accompany him 
to Puri ; but he was also directed to go to Vrndavana first and then 
come to him at Puri. Having visited Vrndavana, Rupa left for 
Puri with his brother Anupama, who, however, died on the way 
in Bengal on the banks of the Ganges. Rupa stayed for about ten 
months at Puri and returned to Vrndavana. Caitanya is 
represented as giving him at Allahabad, as well as his brother 
Sanatana at Benares, detailed instructions regarding the composition 
of various Sastric works for the sect. Soon after Ri'ipa left, 
Sanatana also visited Caitanya at Puri. After these short visits, 
Sanatana and Rupa settled at Vrndavana till their death, carrying 
on with selfless devotion the laborious work which was entrusted to 
them by Caitanya himself and for which they were eminently 
fitted by their great learning^ and piety. Jlva tells us that such 
was their sincerity of devotion that Krsna revealed himself to them 
on one occasion as a young Gopa boy bringing milk to them.- 

Jiva Gosvamin was the only son of their untimely deceased 
brother Anupama. He must have been very young when his uncles 
turned hermits and his father died. After staying at home at 

Fatoyabad for some time, he was also filled with the same desire 
for ascetic life, and the story of his Vairagya is told picturesquely 
in the Bhakti-ratndkam.^ After a short visit to Nityananda at 
Navadvipa,^ he left for Benares, where he is said to have studied 
under Madhusudana Vacaspati, who appears to have been an 

accomplished grammarian, Smarta and Vedantist.^ He joined his 

^ Caitanya himself is reported (C-C, Anlya i, 200) to have said that “ Ihera 

is not a greater learned man than Sanfitana” and his brother; and it was this 

qualification which probably led him to choose them among all Ins iollowers for 
the special task. 

“ gopdla-halaha-vydjdd yayoh sdksdd babhuva fia) 

saksdc-ohnyuta-gopdlah }mra-haraya-ltlayd\\ (Laghu-tosmn) . 

“ Also in the spurious 23rd chapter of the Prema-vilasa. 

* C-C, Antya iv. 232-235. 

" He appears to be identical with the Madhusudana Vacaspati who wrote 
an Advaita-maiigala (Oppert, Lists^ no. 3422), an Amuca-samlasepa (Mi Ira, Notices, 
ii, no. 987) and a MadhumaU commentary on the Mugdha-hodha (Eggeling, hidia 
Office Catalogue, nos. 1078, 1164), He appears to have been a Bengali, and the 
colophon to the Asauca^sayiksepa calls him a Mahamahopadliyaya. In Haraprasad 
Sastri’s Notices, ii, nos, 99, 201, 226, tlwee Smrti works, entitled respectively 
Durgdrcd-kSla-^iskarsa, Vrata-kdhi-niskarsa and ^rdddhorlodla-nirupana are ascribed 
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uncles at Yrndavana, where he lived thereafter the arduous life of 
a recluse aind scholar. He must have been car'efully instructed 
by them, in Bhakti-sastra, and afterwards taken in as a worthy 
collaborator in their literary efforts for the cause of Caitanyaism. 
With the exception of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who however mentions 
Jiva only a few times/ other biographers of Caitanya are silent 
about him. Jiva’s birth-date is uncertain, but he does not appear 
to have seen Caitanya. Towards the end of the 16th and the 
beginning of the 17th centuries, however, his reputation was well 
established; and it was through him and his pupils Srinivasa 
Acarya, Norottaina and gyamananda, that the Bhakti-sastra of 
the Vrndavana Gosvamins was widely propagated and established 
in Bengal. Jiva became the highest court of appeal in doctrinal 
matters so long as he lived. The Caitanyaism, as it is known 
today, is mainly the product of Sanatana, Rupa and Jiva and their 
disciple ICi’snadasa Kaviraja, its metaphysics being mainly Jiva’s 
contribution. We have already noted that, like most great religious 
teachers, Caitanya appears to have refrained from discussing meta- 
physical problems (or writing about them) with his followers, who 
took his metaphysics according to their own light. But the view 
of the Vrnclavana Gosvamins ultimately prevailed.- 

The following list of Vaisnava treatises, composed by Sanatana 
and Rupa respectively, is given by Jiva : 

Sanatana’s works ; ^ (i) (Brhad) -hhdgavatdmfta, (wuth its 

to him. He could not have been the famous Madhusudana SarasvatL author of 
the Advaita-siddhi ; see B. Majuindar, op. cit., p. 150-151. 

Adi i. 36, iii. 4, x. 85 ; Madhya i. 42-45, xviii. 50 ; Antya iv. 228-235. 

^ It is our impression (and the reasons have been given above) that 
Caitanya could not have been such an anti-Sainkara as depicted by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja. The Kaviraja, however, is carele.ss enough to give us a rough idea as 
to what Caitanya’s metaphysics could po.ssibly have been, when lie makes Caitanya 
ridicule Vallabha Bhatla for differing from Sridhara’s commentary on the Bhdgavaf a 
and say that Srldhara was ‘ Jagad-guru.’ In his commentary on Jlva’s Tattva- 
samdarbha, Radhamohana Gosvamin says that the Samkara sect was divided into 
two main branches — (i) the Smaxtas, possibly the pure Advaitins who did not 
care about Bhalsti and (ii) the Bhagavatas, who tempered the idea of Mukti with 
Bhakti, and that Srldhara belonged to the latter branch. Possibly Caitanya was 
a Samkarite Samnyasin of the Sridhara type, although he was far ahead of 
Sridhara in what he understood to be the implications of Bhakti, and the Bhakti 
which lie practised may have been very much like what Rupa and Jiva say about it. 

* atlMgraja-krtesvagryam mta’-bhdgmataimfainl 
hari-bhaJcti-vilasas ea tattikd dikpradariam\\ 
lllastava-tijypani ca seyam vav^‘oa-tosam\ 

yd sayihsipta maya k^m-fiveridpi tadajnayd\\.~''KvsnixdIisa Kaviraja also 
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Digdarsanl commentary) ^ («) Han-bhakti-vildsa, on the authorship 
of which we have spoken above, with its commentary entitled also 
^Digdarsanl, (Hi) IMd-stava, also called Dasama-carita by Narahari 
(Bhakti-ratndkara, p. 57) and Krsnadasa Kaviraja (C~C, Madhya i, 
80-31) — now lost, and (/n) a commentary on the 10th Skandlia 
f)i‘ the Sninad-bhdgavata, entitled. Vaimava-tosanl, of wliich an 
abridged (* Laghu-vaisnaim-tomm or briefly Laghu-tomni) edition 
was prepared in §aka 1504 (—1582 A.D.) by Jlva himself.^ 

■Kupa’s works'*: (?’) Harnsa-duta (Kavya), (ii) TJddhava- 
samdesa (Kavya) (Hi) A§tddasa~cchandas^' (iv) Utkalikd-vallan, 
Govindarbimddvalt, Premendu-sdgara, etc., all Stavas or Stotras. 


gives a general list of Rupa’s and Sanatana’s works in C-C (Madhya i, and 
Antya iv) , which is not exhaustive, but which substantially agrees with jTva’s 
emiineration. 

^ Ed. Nityasvariip Brahinacari, Brindavan 1905 (in Devanagarl characters), 

“ On this abridgment, see below. Works mentioned under Sanatana Gosvamin 
in Aufrecht, i, 69.Sa are almost all instances of mistaken or doubtful ascription, with 
the exception of (Bfhad-) hh-agavatamrta and Vaimava-tosanl (wrongly entered as 
Vifn.u-t0.9anl) . No de.scriptions of Bhakti-bhulu and Ujjvala-rasa-kana mentioned 
in the Oudh Catalogue are available ; but they cannot be Sanatana’s, They look 
suspiciously like suniniaries of the two works of Rupa’s on Bhakti-rasasastra, and 
are probably the same as Bhaktirasamrtasindhu-bindu and Ujjvalanilamapi-kirana, 
which are summaries of Rupa’.s two works by Visvanatha Cakravartin. The Yoga- 
saiaka-vydkhydna, quoted by Rayamukuta as Sauatana’s, cannot be assigned to our 
Sanatana ; for Rayamukuta, whose Pada-candrika commentary on Amara-kosa was 
composed in 1431 A.D., must have been an earlier writer. The i-emaining works 
entered by Aufrecht are either by Riipa, Jlva or Gopala Bhatta. The mi.stakes arise, 
of course, from the insufficient or w’l'ong descriptions given in the , original catalogues, 
as well as from w'rong scribal ascriptions in the MvSS themselves. Instances of 
such confusion are frequent with regard to the works of the six Gosvamins, and 
some have been noted in S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 255, and in Annals of the 
Bkandarkar Institute, 'x, p. 117. Some have also been noted below. 
tayor anuja-srstem kdvyani sri-hamsa-dufakam\ 
mmad-uddhava-samdesas chando’siadasaka'm tathM\\ 
stavas cotkalikavalll govinda-birudavali] 
premendu-sagaradyas ca hahavah swpratisthitam 
vidagdha-laUidgrdkhya-mddhavam ndpika-dvayaml 
hhdnikd ddna-kclyakhyd msamrin-^ugani punah\\ 
mathurd-mahimd padyavali ndtaka~candrikd\ 

samksipta-m-bhdgavatdmrtam cte ca samgrahdh\\. — A survey of Rupa’s 
literary works will be found below under ch. vii, 

The.se two works have been published very often in India. They have been 
also printed in Devanagarl in the Haeberlin, Kavya-.samgralia, pp. 323 f and in 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, Kfivya-samgraha, Calcutta 1888, pts. ii, pp. 441-507 and 
iii, pp. 215-275. 

” It is not clear what tins'* work was. The C-C (Madhya i, 39) speaks of 
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These, as well as Astadasa-cchandas, were collected together, apparent- 
ly sometime later, by Jlva himself under the name *Staim-vmld 
(total number of pieces is sixty-four), (v) *Vidagdha-m,ddhava 
(Drama) (vi) *LaUta-mddhava (Drama), (vii) '^Dd-na-keli- 
kaumudl (Bhanika) , (■viii) and (ix) *Bhakti-ra,sdmrta-smdhu^ and 
Uijvala-mlamatni^ (Bhakti-rasa-sastra) ^ (x) MathiLW-mahiman or 
-mdhdtmya, now said to be included in the V araha-purarha (not 
separately published) ; a MS of this work is noticed in Haraprasad 
Sastri. Notices, 2nd Series, p. 264, no, 265, {xi) *PadydvaU 
(Anthology) (xii) *Ndtaka-candnkd (Dramaturgy) and (xiii) 
*Sa7nksepa-hhdgavatdmTta (Theology), which is not an abridgment 
of Sanatana’s work of the same name, but an independent work. 

With the exception of the questionable ascription of Hari- 
hhakti-viUisa, of which we have spoken above, the lists are fairly 
correct,'^ and enumerate all the important works of Sanatana and 
Ri'ipa. But the Bhakti-ratndkam quotes also some other traditional 
Sanskrit verses'^ which add four more works (making a total of 
seventeen) to the list of Rupa’s literary efforts : 

it as Aspdasa-lila-ccliandas. From I§1. 2 of the N andotsavadi-amta, sxscribed to 
Eupa in the collected Stava-mdla: 

nandotsavadayas tah ka7nsa~vndhuntd harer ‘)na1idlil<ih\ 
chandobhir lalitangair agtddamhhir nirupyante\\ 
it appears that the twenty-three short pieces, beginning from the N andoisavadi- 
carita and ending with Rangasthcda-hrida (i.e., Kamsa-mdha) included in the 
Stava-m-ald, were kno^vn and described by Jlva as Agtadam-cchmidas, The OUdvalt, 
included also in the Stava-mMa, is apparently by Rupa, and not by Sanatana. 

^ Also ed. Kavyamala 81, Bombay 1903. 

® Also ed. Damodara Gosvamin, Acyuta Granthamala Series, Benares 1932. 

® Also edited in Kavyamala 95, Bombay 1913. 

* Aufrecht misunderstands the description rasamfta-yugam of these two works 
(i.e. two works on the Easa-sastra) in Jiva’s enumeration, and enters Rasamrta as 
two poems by Rupa, 

® Also critically ed. S. K. De, w’ith introd. and appendices, Dacca Ui',i\'ersily 
Oriental Publ. Series, Dacca 1934, 

“ Some account of this work will be found in S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, 
■p..256. 

’ As marked by a.sterisk, most of these are printed b}'' the Radharaman Press 
at Berhampur in Bengali characters and published at Murshidabad, with the 
exception of tho.se wdiich are noted as having been printed at Brinda-i^an or of 
which editions are also published hi the Kavyamala .series of the Nirnaya Sugar 
Press, Bombaj' or elsewhere. All the Bengal editions, unless otherwise marked, 
are as a rule printed in Bengali characters. 

® The additional list is ascribed to Jiva’s disciple, ICrsnadasa Adhikarin. It 
mentions Stana-mato conuhled by Jlva later on.'* 
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(i) Sn-ganoddesa-dipikci, both Brhat and Laghii. This work 
is better known as * Rddhd-krsnu-ganoddesa-dtpikd and has been 
printed at Miirshidabad it is said to exist in a Brhat and Laghii 
versions, (ii) Pmyuktdkhydta-candnkd, apparently a grammatical 
work, dealing with verbs, but no information is available about it. 
(iii) Krma-janma-tithi-tndJd. Nothing is known about this work, 
but it may ))e the same work as noticed by Aufrecht in his 
Leipzig Catalogue, no. 621, entitled Kr.fnu~janina-tithi-vidhi. The 
author’s name does not appear on the manuscript which consists 
of 22 folios, but the opening verse says that it was composed at 
the direction of the Lord (prabhundm vinidesataJf) , by which 
honorific term Iliipa often refers to Sanatana. Also (iv) Asta- 
kdlika-MoJcdvall, consisting of eleven verses, which Rupa is said to 
have given to Krsnadasa Kaviraja for elaborating.^ This must 
have been the basis of Kysnadasa’s Govinda-Uldmrta, which deals 
with the same theme, and which in xxiii, 04 appears to refer to 
some such work by Rupa (m-rupa-darMta~disd likhitdsta!cdlyd\ 
sn-rddhikemdert^^ 'mayeyain\\) . Haraprasad Sastri in his 

Notices (2nd Series i, p. 418, no. 414) mentions a work entitled 
Smaiwia-rnangalaikddasa, which, however, does not consist of eleven 
but thirty-five verses, l^ut the colophon of which says : Hi mmud- 
rupa-gosvdmmd viracitarn srl-rddhd-krsriayor aHa-kdlika-Hokdvdlh 
smamna-mmigalarri samaptamd (v) Baladeva Vidyabhiisana, in his 

^ At the Radharaman Press as noted above. The genuineness of this work 
is very doubtful : see B. Majumdar, op. cit, p. 141 . The work is dated §uka 
1472=1550 A.D. ; if so, why is it not mentioned in Jiva’s list compiled in 1582 A.D. ? 

(BhalctM-atnuJcara) . 

* The following works are sometimes found ascribed to Rupa, but their 
authenticity is extremely doubtful : (i) llpadesmnrta, consisting of 43 verses, 

which give arguments for and against asceticism, supposed to have been addressed 
to Jiva (Mitra, Notices, viii, p. 13 , no. 2560 ). (ii) Ga7igusiaka, eight stanzas in 
praise of Gaiiga-devl, daughter of Nityananda (Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 203 , no. 1628 ). 
According to Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Rupa met Nityananda both at Ramakeli (Madhya 
i, 173 - 4 ) and at Puri (Antya i, 152 ); but it is curious that Rupa never mentions 
Nityananda, although he speaks of Advaita. Raghunatha also omits Nityananda ’s 
name, but inohides Advaita’s. Only Sanatana, in the Mahgala-slokas of his 
Vakmva-iomnl, pays homage to Nityananda. It is extremely unlikely, therefore, 
Rupa shotild have written anything on Nityananda or his family, (iii) t^ilcsa-dcuiaka 
(Roth’s Tuhingai Catalogue, 10). (iv) SSdkana-paddkati, (Mitra, N'otice.i, ix, p. 55 , 
no. 2842 ), consisting of only two folios, on Rfwiha-krsna worship. But the colophon 
merely says : m-rupa-gosvdmyukta-sddhaua-paddhaii, and not m~rupa-gosvdmi-krta° . 
This may or may not be the same as Sddhdnamrta, ascribed to Rupa, in A. V. 
Kathvate’s Report ( 1304 ), p. 22 , no. 314 . Some of Aufrecht’s entries in i, 533 are 
merely separate mention of the *Stotras (of which separate MSS are available), 
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commentary on Riipa’s Govinda-hirudavaliy speaks of a Biruda- 
laksana by Rupa, which discussed the metrical and other character- 
istics of a Biruda-kavyad Krsnadasa Kaviraja also, in his 
enumeration of Rupa’s works, speaks of ttTfW 

This appears to be the recently published work Sdmanya- 
biruddnaM-laksmia? 

Two copies of a commentary on Kalidasa’s Megha-duta, entitled 
Tdtj)arya-dvpikd, by Sanatana Gosvamin, are noticed by Eggeling in 
his India Office Catalogue (vii, pp. 1422-23, no. 1584 and 1570) . 
This appears to be a genuine work, w^ich is perhaps omitted in 
the above list as being non-religious, but which Sanatana might 
have composed before he began his theological labours. 

Jiva Gosvamin was a more prolific, versatile and voluminous 
writer, and it is difficult to give a complete list of his works. The 
enumeration of Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Madhya, i ; Antya, vi) is 
very brief, but the Bhakti-ratndkara cites some traditional Sanskrit 
verses which assign more than twenty different works to Jiva. 
Most of his works, however, are commentaries, abstracts or supple- 
ments, elucidating the learned treatises of his uncles, who found 
in him a very apt and learned interpreter. Jiva’s authentic works, 
arranged according to their subjectimatter, may be giyen as 
follows : 

{i) Grammar : {a) ^Huri-ndmdmrta-vydkarmia (Brhat and 

Laghu) , a compilation in which all the rules and illustrations of 
Sanskrit grammar are associated, in the true sectarian spirit, with 
the names of Krsna, Radha or their Ganas, and therefore made 
specially suitable to devout Vaisnavas, who by reading it would 
realise the double purpose of learning grammatical rules and reciting 
the blessed names. (6) (Dhdtu-) sutra-mdlikd, which is probably 
a Dhatu-patha supplement (described as Dhatu-samgraha) of the 
above, but of which, no information is available, 

included in Rupa’s Siava-m'iila, e.g. Utkalilia-vallarT, Karpanya-panjika, Govdiida- 
birudfivali, Caitanyaatalca, Premeudu-sagara, Mukimda-muktavalT, (but not its 
commentary which is. anonymous, see Eggeling’s India Office Catalogue, vii, p. ItG.O, 
no. 1184g/3896), Yamunaslaka. Other entries are wrong attributions, e.g. 
Paramatraa-samdarbha, Priti-samdarbha and Hari-namamrta-vyrdcarana all of which 
belong to Jiva; Gaurahga-stava-kalpataru, Vilapa-ku,sumanjali and Vrajaraja-stava 
are Raghiuiatha-dasa’s, included in his StavdvalJ, Similarly, in Aufrecht, iii, 113 b, 
Kesavastaka is one of the stotras of Rupa’s Stava-mala, .separately mentioned. The 
Rasamrta-sesa in Ulviar Catalogue 1077 is not Sanatana’s but Jiva’s. 

^ Visvanatha, for the first time defines it in his Sahilya-darpana thus : 
gadya-padyamayi rdja-stutir birudam ucyate; but from the specimens it appears 
to be ail exercise in metrical and rhetorical skill in weaving Aabdrdamkaras ! 

“ Printed by Haridas Das,, Navadvipa 19-41, along with Jiva’s Gopala- 
bmddvalt. * 
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(tt) Vaisnava Kavyas ; (a) *Gopdla-mmpu} a voluminous 

Campu in prose and verse, divided into Purva in SS Puranas and 
Uttara in 37 Puranas, wliich giye a poetical-mystical treatment of 
the life of Ivrsna. (by * SamkaljM-kalpa-druTiia, a half -philosophical, 
half-poetical work on Vaisnava doctrine, illustrated by references 
to the Krsna-lTla, in three parts, respectively entitled Janmadi-lila, 
Nitya-iila, and Sarvartu-lTla, with a concluding Phala-nispatti. The 
work must have been written at Vjndavana when Jiva was very old 
(vmddmnye jar an jlvah, i. 4), even after the completion of the 
two parts of his Gojrala-campu, Avhich are mentioned (in i. 204) . 
(c) Mddhava-inahotsava, a Kavya in nine Ullasas, dealing with the 
Abhiseka of Radha by Krsna and the festivity consequent upon 
it.- (d) Gopdla-hiruddvalt,^ a small Biruda-kavya of panegyrics 
on the Vrndavana-llla of Krsna. 

(Hi) Rasa-sastra : (a) Rammrta-sem, mentioned in the TJlwar 

Catalogue 1077, may be Jiva's, but wrongly attributed there to 
Sanatana. Tins work appears to have been recently recovered and 
printed it is a short rhetorical supplement (based chiefly on 
Visvanatha’s Sahitya-darpana) to Rupa’s two works on the subject. 
(b-c) commentaries entitled *Durgama-sarrigamam and *Locana- 
■rocanv^ respectively on Rfipa’s Bhakti-msdmrta-sindhu and Ujjvala- 
nilamani. 

(iv) Vaisnava Ritualism : Krmdrcd-dtpikd, apparently on the 
modes of Kjsna-worship. Nothing is known of this work.® 

(v) Vaisnava Theology: (a-e) commentaries on the Gopdla- 
tdpam-upanmad, on the *Bmhina-sanihitd^ on the Yoga-sara-stava 
of the Padfna-purdna, on the Gayatri-mahatmya of the Agni-purdna,^ 

^ Ed. Rasavihari Samkhyatirtlia, in five parts, Berhampur 1910. At] account 
of Jiva's literary works will be found below under eh. vii. 

Ed. Haridas Das, Haribole Kutir. Podagliat, Navadvlpa 1941 in Bengali 
characters. The work is dated i^aka 1477 (sapta-sapta-manu-iidkc,)-—l555 A.D. 
The work is mentioned in the Bhakti-ratndkara list of Jiva's works. 

“ Pri'uted, along with Scan any o-bmidavali-lakmna of Rupa Gosvamin, by 
Haridas Das, Navadvipa 1941. 

* Ed. Haridas Das, Haribole Kutir, Navadvipa 1941 in Bengali characters. 

® Also edited along with the text Sn the Kavyamala 95. 

” An anonymous Krpmrrli-dipikd is mentioned in Aufi’echt i. 124 a. 

’ The iianie of the commentary on the BraUma-sarnhitd does not occur in the 
printed text, but in the MS noticed by Eggeling {India Office Catalogue, iv, p. 820, 
no. 199) the name is given as Digdarsanl, though it is wrongly attributed to Rupa, 
The opening verse whicli refers to Krsiia-samdafhha would hardly leave any doubt 
as to the authorship. Cf. Mitra, Notices, ii, no. 691. 

Ed. Haridas Das, as appendix to his ed. of Jiva’s Bhakti-rasdmrta-sesa 
(seC ' above) . * 
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and on the sections on Radha-krsna-pada-cihna of the Padnia-purdria. 

(f) a commentary, entitled *Krama-sa'mdarbha, on the Srhnad- 
bhdgavata, included in the Murshidabad edition of the text. 

(g) An abridgment (Laghu) of Sanatana’s Vmsnava-tosani 
commentary on the 10th Skandha of the Bhdgavata, prepared at the 
latter’s command.^ 

{vi) Vaisnava Philosophy : (a) Bhdgavata-samdarhha, consist- 

ing of six elabo'rate Samdarbhas, vdz, *TattVa-, ^Bhagavat-, 
*PammMma-, Krsna-, Bhakti and Priti-t‘ which give the first 
systematic exposition of the entire philosophical dogmatics of the 
Bengal school. (6) Sarva-samvadinl, a brief exposition on the 
first four of the above Samdarbhas (Anuvyakhya) but really a 
summary and supplement to them. No mention is made of this 
work in the Bhakti-ratndkara list of Jiva’s works, but neither this 
list nor that of Kpsuadasa Kaviinja, as indicated by the word 
ddayali. has any pretension to being exhaustive.'^ 

^ The original work (Vaimmm-tosam) does not appear to have been printed 
fully, for the printed work in the Murshklabad ed., as well as most manuscripts, 
appear to represent the Laghu-tosam corn-piled by Jlva. 

® All the six Samdarbhas are published in Devanagari characters by Syamalal 
Gosvami (Calcutta, Saka 1812=A.D. 1890). The Tattva/^, Bhagavat°, Paramdtma° 
have been printed with a Bengali translation by the Radharaman Press and with the 
Sanskrit commentary of Baladeva Vidyabhiisana on the Tattva-samdarhha only. 
The Tattva° has also been printed in Devanagari characters by Nityasvarup 
Brahmacari (Calcutta 1919), by Satyananda Gosvami (with Bengali translation, 
Calcutta B.S. 1318=1911 A.D.). 'ihe Bhagavat'‘ has also been printed, with a 
Bengali translation, by Satyananda Gosvami (Calcutta B.S. 1333=1926 A.D.). The 
Krsna-samdarbha has been printed, with a Bengali commentary, by Pranagojjal 
Gosvami from Nadia (192,5); as also the Prit:i° (1929). The Priti° has also been 
published in De^'an^lgarT characters by Syamalal Gosvami (Calcutta, 1901) . Only 
a few fjiscicules of the Bliakti-samdarhlia have so far been published with a Bengali 
commentary by the Gaudlya Madhva Matha, Calcutta. Good MSS of these works 
exist in the Dacca University Library ; and a critical edition of the Sarndarbhas 
fe desirable. A survey of the six Samdarbhas will be found below under ch. v. 

Ed. Rasikmohan Vidyabhusan, Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta 1920, 
with a Bengali translation. 

* With the exception of those noted, all the works of Jlva have been 
Ijrinled at the Riidharaman Press, Berhampnr, in Bengali characters and with 
Bengali translation (as indicated by a.sterisk) . Aufrechl in his entries under Jlva 
Gosvamin in i. 2()7a i.s often misled by wrong identifications or insufficient 
descriptions of the original catalogues ou which he had to rely. Jlva wrote only 
the commentary on Brahma-sarahila and not the text itself; the hlukta-caritra and 
Stava-mala are by Raghunatha-dasa and Rupa respectively. The Sara-sarngralia, 
noticed in Mitra, Notices, iv, pp. 303-4, no. 1722, appear.? to be a late nietric'al 
compilation ou the BlmktM'asa-sastra wrongly ascribed to Jlva. In its opening and 
concluding verses Jiva’s name does not appear ; It is given only in the colophon. 
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With regard to the exact dates of Rfipa, Sanatana and Jiva, no 
authentic information is available; but from their relation to 
Caitanya and from the dates of composition recorded at the end of 
some of their own works we can approximately fix the period of 
their literary activity. Rupa Gosvamin’s two Dfita-kavyas men- 
tioned above were probably composed before his conversion, as 
there is no Namaskriya or reference to Caitanya in them. The 
Pady avail, which is cited by name in his Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu, 
Ujjvala-mlamani and Nataka-candrika, was probably also an early 
compilation, which may have been recast or added to before the 
composition of these three works.i n does not also give any 
Namaskriya or reference to Caitanya, but it gives all the eight 
verses of the SiksciHaka with the subscription SrT-bhagavatah. It 
does not also give verses from any of Rupa’s dramas, which have 
been very profusely utilised for illustrative verses in his two works 
on Rasa-sastra mentioned above, as well as in his Nataka-candrikd. 
The Padydvali in its turn quotes verses from the following Stotras, 
included in his Stava-mdld, viz. Govmda-hiruddvali , Vrnddvana-go- 
vatsa-Gdranddi-Uld and Mathurdstak-a, which must have been even 
earlier. Some of Rupa’s other works, however, are expressly dated. 
His Ddna-keli-kaumuda, which professes to have been written at 
NandTsvara for the pleasure of some dear friend living on the banks 
of the Kunda, appears to bear the earliest date Saka 1417= 
1495 A.D.2 If this date is correct, then the drama must have 
been written long before the author met Caitanya, who himself 
could not have been more than ten years old at that time. As such, 
it might have been one of his earliest works. This appears to be 
corroborated by the fact that while his other dramas pay opening 
homage to Caitanya, the Ddna-keli-kaumudi makes no direct 

The opening verses, again, are directly plagiarised from other well known works, 
e.g. the first verse=:verse no. 4 of Rtipa’s Samh^epa-bhdgavatdmria ; the second= 
one of the (concluding verses of Raghuiiatha-dasa’s MulcM-caritra etc. The authenti- 
city of the attribution of the work to .Tiva, therefore, is questionable, especially as 
it.s contcnt.s merely siinraiarise well known views, Aufrecht in i, '208 a assigius the 
Gopala-carapu to one Jlvaraja, .son of Kaniaraja (not Kamarupa) Suri ; this is 
obviou.sly a mistake, which originalcid from Mitra’s Alo#ice,v, i, p. 40, no, 72, Several 
other apocryphal works are somelime.s ascribed to Jiva, but their genuineness is 
extremely doubtful. 

^ For a discussion of the probable date of this compilation, sec S. K. De, 
in IHQ, X, pp. 311-312. 

~ gratJiitd mmanah-sukhadd yasya nidesena bhdnikd-srag iyam\ tcisya mama 
prlya-suhrdah kunda-tafim ksanam, alamkurutdm\\ gate, manu-sate sfike candra- 
.wara-samanvite\ nandlsvare nwa,iatd hlumikeyam This ver.se occurs 

not only in the printed text, but also in Haraprasad Sastri, Notices-, i. no. 1G4 and 
in Descriptive Cat. of Madras Oi)vt. Orient. MSS Library, xxt, p. 8407, no. 12521. 
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reference to Next comes the Vidagdha-madhava which gives 

us the date Sam vat 1589=1533 and the completion of 

the Lalita-madhava is dated in the month of Jyaistha, Saka 1459= 
1537 A.D;^ The N ataka-eandrikd which draws upon all these 
dramatic works for its illustrations, as well as upon the Padycwali, 
but which has no reference to the two semi-rhetorical works on 
Rasa-sastra, must have been composed after the dramas were 
completed. His Bhakti-msdmrtu appears to have been completed 
in Saka 1463=1541 A.D.^ ; and his Ujjvala-mlamani, which purports 

The date cannot be Saka 1471=1549 A.D. ; for the Dana-keli-kaumudl is cited in 
the Bhakti-rasdmrta° composed in §aka 1463=1541 A.D. The date of this work 
makes it impossible that Riipa conid have written this drama, as the commentary 
explains, for his friend Raghunatha-dasa. On the other hand, there is nothing 
improbable, apart from this date, in the explanation that Nandisvara means 
Vrndavana and Kunda-tati refers to the Radha-kunda in Vrndavana where 
Raghunatha-dasa, Rupa’s friend, resided. The verse wdifch contains this date is 
indeed placed after the colophon, but this fact, though suspicious, is not conclusive, 
and the verse cannot be rejected lightly; for the anonymous person living by the 
Kurida-ta|i is also distinctly referred to in the body of the text i'tself in the verse 
mdhd^kunda-tap,-}mkira° . In verse 5 of the drama, again the description of the 
devotional ecstasy of the Bhakta can apply very well to the familiar description of 
such ecstasies of Caitanya himself. It can be supposed that the work was actually 
composed as eai'ly as the date given, but that it was later on revised (with the 
addition of the verse 5 and the verse rddhd-kimda-taf^-JmMra°) and dedicated to 
Raghunatha-dasa; but the verse containing the date, if genuine, makes two things 
clear ; (i) that at the time of composition the author was actually living at 

Nandisvara, which was apparently Vrndavana and (ii) that the work was actually 
composed (grafMtd) (and not revised merely) at the instance of the friend residing 
at Kunda-tati. This latter fact is also indicated by the verse radM-kuT^da-tati- 
huitra°-, and there is nothing to show that it was a later addition. The problem of 
the correctness of the date given by the verse in question is, therefore, not free from 
difficulty. The internal evidence of the text, as discussed above, makes it probable 
that the work was composed .some time after 1533 A.D., i.e., after Rupa and 
Raghunatha-dasa settled at Vrndflvana, but before 1541 as it is cited in Bhakti- 
msdmrta°. Bimanbihari Majuindar {Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd, vol. 42, B.E. 1342, 
pp. 51-52) suggests the ingenious emendation candra-sara° (instead of candra- 
svara) in the verse \n question, giving us 6aka 1451 (=1529 A.D.) . This would 
be about four years before Caitanya’s passing away, when both Riipa and 
Ragbunatlia were well settled at Vrndavana. 

^ But see 6l, 5 in which is described the devotional ecstasy of a Krsna-bhakta, 
reminding one very forcibly of the ecstasies of Caitanya. 

® nava-sindhura-bixnendu-samkhye samvatsdre gate\ vida(jd}m-imldhaxmm ndma 
ndtaham golcule /crtamil (v. I. nanda for nava in Madras Catalogve, xxi, p. 85M). 

“ nandesu-vedendu-rnite sakdhde\ sukrasya mdsasifa tithau caturthynm\\ 
dine dinesasya harhn pravamya\ samapayam bhadravane prabandham\\ (v. 1. 
nandanga-vedmdu-mite) . 

* rdm-dnga-sakra-ganite sake gokulam adhisthitena\ m-bhakti-rasdTivrta-sindimr 
vitaiikitah ksudra-riq)ena\\ The v. I. rdmdnka-sakra-gardte is noticed by Bhandarkar, 
Report ISSSSi (Bombay 1887), p. 70, whicif would give Saka 1493. But the 
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to be its supplement, must have been composed later. His next 
dated work appears to be the alleged Brhad-radhd-Icrsna-gaTioddesa-^ 
dlpika which was completed^ in Sravana, §aka 1472=1550 A.D. 
(July-August), while h.is Utkalikd-vallan ^toiva (included in the 
Stava-indld) is dated in Paiisa, Saka 1471, would give us the same 
date A.D, 1549-50 (December- January) These dates would make 
it clear that the most flourishing period of Rupa’s literary activity 
falls between 1533 and 1550 A;D., but it probably began as early 
as 1495 A.D. 

Sanatana, as his associate, must have accomplished his literary 
labours at about the same period of time. But Jiva tells us that 
Sanatana’s V ai.snava-tosam commentary was completed in Saka 
1476=1554 A.D., so that Sanatana must have been alive up to this 
date. The Bhakti-ratndkara records that both Sanatana and Riipa 
died in the same year at the interval of a few months. If this is 
true, then Rupa must have also been alive in 1554 A.D. Beyond 
this nothing at present can be said with regard to the dates of these 
two Gosvaniins. 

Jiva as their nephew and younger contemporary must have 
belonged to a generation later; for tradition says that he was quite 
young when his father and uncles left home. He appears to have 
survived the other Gosvamins, being the youngest; and, as we learn 
from the Bhakti-ratndkara and the Prema-vildsa, he continued to be 
the doctrinal dictator to the Bengal Vaispavas. His exact dates 
are not known, but his Mddhava-mahotsava is dated feaka 1477 

commentator (probably Jiva) distinctly explains tri-sasthyadhika-caturdasa-gamte, 
and further notes the coiTespondi'ng Samvat as vikramddityasya tvasta-navatya- 
dhika-fancadasa-sati-ganita iti jneyam. The reading of the Dacca University 
manuscripts (nos. 2459 and 2483) , which ■we consulted, is mmdnga-mkra-gamte, 
and the explanation in the commentary is as given above. 

^ mke drg-asva-sakre nabhasi nabhomani-dine sasthyuvi] waja-pati-sadmani 
mdlm-krma-ganoddesa-ddpikddipiW. 

* candrasva-bhuvane sake pause gokula-vdsind] iyam, utkalikd-puwa-vallan 
nirmita, may&\\. The Dacca University Manuscript collection contains a MS of 
ICavikarnapura’s Caitanya-cantdjnrta-kavya, which hears Saka 1404=1542 A.D. as 
its dale of composition; the scribe of this MS calling himself Visnudiisa adds a few 
verses after the colophon, which state that Rupa Gosvamin made a copy of this 
work in Saka 1467=1545 A.D., i.e., only three years after the work was iictually 
composed (caitanya-candra-canidmrf,am- adhhutdbhair\ dvyasiahdikair viraciiain 
:kavikamapuraih\\ mpdkhya-mat-prabhuvaraih itvakardmbujena\ sake hayartn-bhuvane 
likhitam, pum yai\\ dlokya sdmpratmth anena ku-medhasapi\ suapne'pi tad-ratim- 
rte 'm/rtaka-pfrahhena\ kempt lubdka-manasd pata vimuddsa-\ ndmna sva- 
pvana-mahausadhim dciiam, tat\\ (samddnikam) \\ idam hdvyam m-ru2)a.-gosva.7tiind 
caturddsa-purva-sapta-sasfMtama-saka-varse likhitam, tadananiaratn srl-vismidasa- 
gosvammd. This indication is very interesting, as it shows that the Navadvlpa works 
were well known to the VrndavfRia circle, although the . earlier. Navadvipa authors 
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(=:1555 A.D.) ,while the first part of his Gopdla-cam'pu is dated in 
Samvat 1645 or Saka 1510 (=1589 A.D.), the second part four., 
years later in Saka 1514=1592 A,D. The Samkalpa-kal'padrmtm, 
which speaks of the completion of both parts of the Campii, is of 
later date, but according to his own account the author was then 
in advanced old age (jaran jivah) . 

Although the range and versaitility of their literary works arc 
remarkable, the six Gosvamins appear to have divided among them- 
selves the work entrusted to them according to their individual 
taste, inclination and capacity. Sanatana, more devout than 
scholaidy, concerned himself chiefly with theologj^ and interpreta- 
tion of theological texts ; the more practically minded Gopala 
Bhatta elaborately codified its ritualism and devotional practices; 
while Raghunatha-dasa, more poetically and emotionally disposed, 
gave fanciful expression in prose and verse to the erotic mysticism 
with which the faith associated Krsna’s sports. Rupa Gosvamin, 
a passionate devotee, -but possessing a trained scholastic mind, took 
up especially the emotional analysis of Bhakti as a Rasa, and wrote 
authoritatively on its peculiar psychology and pathology, systema- 
tising a rhetorical Bhakti-rasa-sastra, as well as composing illus- 
trative dramas and poems and compiling an anthology of its varied 
literary expression. He also supplemented in a more scholastic spirit 
the theological labours of Sanatana by his Laghu- or Sai/i/cscpa- 
Bhdgavatdmrta, which, purporting by its name to be only a summary 
of Sanatana’s work of the same name, is really an independent 
treatise. He might have also indicated a system of romantic Radha- 
krspa associations, which later formed the basis of an elaborate 
hagiology of the cult. Trained by them and deeply read in their 
authoritative works, Jiva possessed a more versatile mind and wrote 
on almost all the branches of the Vaisnava Sastra ; but his natural 
predilection, as well as his. early philosophical training at Benares, 
fitted him for the task of giving an elaborate exposition of its 
mystical-metaphysical dogmatics. Raghunatha Bhatta alone wrote 
nothing. In this way the Vrndavana Gosvamins practically covered 
the whole range of A^aisnava Sastra, and, with the exception of the 
much later works of Visvanatha Cakravartin and Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana (18th century) , they practically created the entire philo- 
sophical and religious literature of Bengal Vaisnavism 

(except, of course, Krsnadasa Kaviraja) do not show familiarity with the works of 
the Vrndavana Gosvamins, Probably Visrindasa, who describes himself as a follower 
of Rupa, copies this work from Rupa GosvamJn’s own copy. The Dacca University 
MS, which is not old, must be a later copy of that copy by some other scribe. 
Ky^snadasa Kaviraja tells us that Rupa’s handwriting was very fine ( 
qffdf Antya i, 97). 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVOTIONAL SENTIMENTS (RASA-SASTRA) 

1. General Characteristics 

Among the six immediate followers of Sii-krsna-caitaiiya, the 
so-called six Gosvamins of Vrndavana, to whom' was left the task 
of elaborating and defining the doctrines, creeds and practices of 
Bengal Vaisnavism, the credit of first systematising its supreme 
religious emotion of Bhakti belongs to Rupa Gosvamin. Himself 
a poet and rhetorician, as well as a devout scholar and ascetic, he 
took up for treatment the emotional aspect of Vaisnava Bhakti, 
arid gave an authoritative exposition of its psychology, pathology 
and rhetoric with all the enthusiasm of a scholastic, yet devout, mind. 

In Rupa Gosvamin’s two systematic Sanskrit works on the 
Vaisnava Rasa-sa,stra, namely, the Bhakti-rasarrirta-smdhu and its 
supplement the UjjiKda-mla'tiiani, the religious sentiment of Bhakti 
has been approximated to the supreme relish of literary enjoyment, 
known as Rasa, of orthodox Sanskrit Poetics. A new turn was thus 
given not only to the old Rasa-theory of conventional Poetics but 
also to the religious emotion underlying the older Vaisiiava faith, 
Rupa Gosvamin gives an elaborate exposition of the mediaeval 
sentiment of Love, sublimated into a deeply religious sentiment, by 
bringing erotico-religious ideas to bear upon the general theme of 
literary Rasa, especially the Erotic Rasa. His two works, embodying 
what may be called the Bhakti-rasa-sastra. constitute a kind of 
Rhetoric of Bhakti, with all its psychology, conceit and imagery. 
If the mediaeval Troubadours of France and Italy conceived the 
love of Christ as an aspect of the Law and wrote a Grammar 
of the amorous sentiment, the mediaeval Vaisnavas of BengaP 

^ There are three other rhetorical works producetl by Bengal Vaisnavism, via, 
Nataha-candrikd ol' Rupa Gosvamin, Alamkdra-kaustubha of Kavikarnapura and 
Kdvya-candrikd of Kavicandra. Although they occasionally bring in Vaisnava ideas 
and choose illustrative verses of a Vaisnavite character, they are not directly con- 
cerned with BhaJeti-rasa, but are regular rhetorical treatises composed on conventional 
lines (see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, pp. gSi-SSO). As such they need not he 
taken into account here, Jiva Gosvamin also devotes - a considerable part of his 
Priti-saTpdarhha to the subject of Bhakti as a Rasa, following in general the 
analysis of Rupa Gosvamin. Jiva’s treatment, however, Is somewhat different, for 
he brings in a great deal of theological and metaphysical matter to explain tlie 
subject. The same remark applies also to his Bhakti-samdarbha, which occasionally 
refers to the topic of Bhakti as a Rasa. As he keeps closely to Rupa’s exposition 
of the subject in its general outline, it is not necessary for us to analyse Jxva’s 
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conceived the love of Krsna as an aspect of Psychology, and wrote 
a Bhetoric of the erotic sentiment. Since Bhakti is conceived as a 
Rasa, it was essentially of the nature of a subjective emotion. The 
literary Sahrdaya, as the recipient connoisseur, was replaced by 
the religious Bhakta, the devotee of nice sensibility. The love of 
Krsna (krsna-rati) was installed as the dominant feeling (Sthayi- 
bhava) which, through its appropriate Excitants (Vibhavas) , as 
well as Ensuants (Anubhavas) and Auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari- 
bhavas) , was raised to a supreme relishable condition in his 
susceptible mind as the Bhakti-rasa. For the working out of this 
novel idea the whole apparatus of orthodox Sanskrit Poetics was 
ingeniously utilised, although the orthodox rhetorician himself 
would not regard Bhakti as a Rasa, but as a Bhava,^ Our poet- 
rhetorician, who was also an ardent devotee, follows very closely 
(even though his peculiar theme makes him depart in detail) 

treatment in detail here ; but it will be dealt with below in connexion with our 
analysis of the respective Samdarbhas. We shall here content ourselves with noting 
occasionally only striking points from it, relevant to our subject. Krsuadaaa 
Kaviraja’s exposition of the doctrine of Bhakti m his Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya 
xix, is nothing more than a summary of Rupa Gosvami'n’s two works, and need 
not therefore be separately considered. 

^ The terms Rasa and Bhava are difficult to translate, but they have been 
rendered respectively by the terms ‘sentiment’ and ‘emotion.’ For the distineLion, 
as well as for the difficulty of rendering these terms b.’^ modern criliteal vocabulary, 
see S. K. De, Sanshrit Poetics, ii, pp. 168-70, 32.'>-26 and' SiO-Sl. These remarks also 
apply to the rendering of other technical terms of the Rasa-sastra, which often 
indicate shades of meaning or concepts for which it is sometimes difScult to find 
a modern equivalent. Such terms have been translated or explained, as far as 
possible, in accordance to their actual definitions in the texts. The question whether 
Bhakti is Rasa or Bhava is more or less academic, but it has been discns.scd at some 
length by Jagannatha in his Rasa-gangudfiara (ed. KavyamFila, 1913, p. 45) . In 
the opinion of orthodox rhetoricians, it is devadi-visaya rati and therefore a Bhava, 
and not a complete Rasa. Some advanced thinkers, liowever, would admit the 
■Vatsalya, Preyas, Sraddha, and even Bhakti as a Rasa; but this admission was 
probably made in later times through the influence of Vaisnava theory itself. 
Jagannatha, one of the latest writers, however, represents the general orthod,)x 
attitude. He adds further that, being based on AnmTiga or attachment, Bhakti 
camiot, as some maintain to the contrary, be comprehended in Santa Rasa. 
Replying to this, Jiva Gosvamin iPnti-sayidarhha, ed. Prangopal Gosvami, 
Calcutta B.E. 1337, p. 673-74) remarks that the phrase devadi means “ ordinary 
gods ’’’ and does not apply to the supreme Krsna ; and that Bhakti, along with 
its Vibhavas etc., is in its own nature alauMka, and therefore conforms to the 
rhetoricians’ requirements {yai tu prakrta-rasilcai rasa-samagri-virahad bhakiau 

rasatvam ne-stam-, tat khalu prakrta-devadv-visayani eva sambhavct tathd tatra 

karanddayah svata evdlaukikadbhuta-rdpatvena darsita darmiyds ca) . Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati also discus.ses this question hi the same strain in his Bhagavad- 
bhakti-rasdyana (ed. Benares, 1927), iJ. 75-80, but he adds that Bhakti as a Rasa 
is smnubhava-siddha and therefore incapable of cSrect jiroof. ' 
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the general outlines of the orthodox scheme of Poetics, adopting its 
main ideas and technicalities but making them applicable to the 
conception of emotional Bhakti, Not content with theoretical 
analysis,' Riipa Gosvamin also took the trouble of writing a number 
of devotional poems and dramas and compiling an anthology on 
Krsna-llla for the special purpose of illustrating his theme. In the 
two Rasa-treatises every detail of elaborate analysis is freely 
illustrated by more than six hundred quotations from current 
sentimental and religious literature, as well as from these illustrative 
poems and dramas composed by Rupa himself and his associates. 

For a proper understanding of this Vaisnava Bhakti-rasa, as 
expressed in its literary and religious productions, it would be 
necessary, therefore, to appreciate the fundamentals, as well as thr- 
details, of this presentation of Bhakti as a psychological entity, as 
a literary-erotic emotion transmuted into a deep and ineffable 
devotional sentiment, which is intensely personal and is yet imper- 
sonalised into a mental condition of disinterested joy. But the atti- 
tude is a curious mixture of the literary, the erotic and the religious, 
and the entire scheme as such is an extremely complicated one. There 
is an enthusiasm, natural to the analytic scholastic mind, for elaborate 
and subtle psychologising, as well as for developing and refining 
the inherited rhetorical traditions ; but the attempt is also inspired 
very largely by an antecedent and still living poetic experience 
(Jayadeva and Lilasuka) , which found expression also in vernacular 
poetry (Vidyapati and Candldasa), as well as by the simple piety 
of popular religions which reflected itself in the conceptions of such 
Puranas as the Snmud-hhdgavata, the fountain source of mediaeval 
"Vaisnava Bhakti. But it goes further and rests ultimately on the 
transcendental in personal religious experience of an emotional 
character, which does not indeed deny the senses but goes beyond 
their pale. 

In the following pages we propose to give a general survey of 
the Rasa-sastra of Caitanyaism by a rapid analysis of the two 
works of Rupa Gosvamin mentioned above, which form the chief 
original authorities on the emotionalism of Bengal Vaisnavism. The 
quaint figurative title of the first work, which means “ The Sea of 
the Nectar of Devotional Sentiment” (Bhakti-msdmrta-smdhu) , is 
fairly appropriate in designating an abstruse treatise of bewildering 
proportions and of boundless depths of analytical acumen. The 
quinta essentia of the devotional sentiment is the Ujjvala or 
Madhura Rasa, by which is meant, in terms of Vaisnava 
emotionalism, the Srhgara or Erotic sentiment of Ivrsna as the ideal 
hero, the term Ujjvala (=br*ght) having been apparently suggested 
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by Bharata’s description^ of the Rasa, and Madhiira characterising 
its sweet and intoxicating character. But sufficient justice could 
not be. done to this essential sentimeint in a work which crowds in 
its broad scope the various subtle moods and aspects of Bhakti in 
all its maze of sinuous detail. The next work, the Ujjvala-mlamarii, 
therefore, is offered as a supplement, which strictly confines itself 
to this topic of Vaisnava amatory psychology ; and its strange 
poetical title, with its obvious pun, indicates that the Ujjvala Rasa, 
being the bright sapphire (nlhmconi) borne out of the depths of 
the Sea of the Nectar of Religious Devotion, is to be embalmed as 
a name or symbol of the Ijord of sapphire-like radiance in a work 
bearing this blessed name. 

2. The Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 

The Bhakti-msamrta-sindhvr is divided into four parts 
(Vibhagas) , respectively entitled Purva, Daksina, Pascima and 
XJttara, — a veritable quadrangular scheme of a strange world of 
spiritual experience. Each part is divided into Laharis (Waves) in 
keeping with the figurative title of the work. Like all scholastic 
writers, Rupa Gosvamin delights in elaborate definitions, fine 
distinctions and minute classifications of the devotional sentiment 
in all its moods, phases, adjuncts and situations ; but the master- 
analyst is seen in the firm grip not only upon the subtle details of 
the whole gamut of a peculiar religious emotionalism, but also upon 
its fundamentals, both in theoretical conception and in its practical 
realisation. 

The Purva-vibhaga, consisting of four Laharis, gives a 
preliminary discussion of the different types of Bhakti. The first 
LaharT discusses Bhakti in general (Samanya-bhakti) ; the second 
gives an exposition of Sadhana-bhakti (Bhakti attainable by special 
external effort) and its two varieties, VaidhT and Raganuga ; the 

- ^ Yat kincil loJce mci medhyam njjvalam darmmyam va tac chrngarenopainiyate, 
Ndtya-sdstra, ed. Grosset, pp. 89-90. The term Madhurya is employed advisedly 
in contradistinction to tlie Aisvarya aspect of Krsna’s Lila, 

* Our references are to the Murshidabad edition of the work (Radhararaan 
Press, Berhampur) in Bengali characters, published in 1331 B.E. (=1924 A.D.) , 
with the commentary, entitled Durganna-swmgamani, of Jiva Gos%Timin. There is 
also another edition, with the .same commentary, by Damodara Gosvami in the 
Acynta Granthamiila Series, Benares 1932. VJsvanatha Cakravartiri (d. about 
1754 A.D.), who himself is said to have compo.sed a commentary on this work 
as well as on the VjjvcdcMitlamay.i, also wrote summaries or sur%'eys of these two 
works, entitled respectively Bhakti-rasdmrta-sindhu-bindu and Vjjvala-mlamani-kirana 
(ed. Prangopal Gosvami, Navadvipa, 1333 B.Er=:1926 A.D. in Bengali characters) . 
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third deals with Bhava-bhakti (Bhakti resulting from spontaneous 
inward emotion) ; and the fourth treats generally of Prema-bhakti 
(Bhakti ripened into a sentiment of Love). 

In the first Lahari, the Samanya-bhakti (Beligious Devotion 
in general) is distinguished from the Uttama Bhakti or the highest 
Religious Devotion, which is defined as harmonious (anukulycna) 
pursuit of Krsna (krsndnvMana) , freed from all other desire 
(anydbhildsa-sunya) and unconditioned by cognition and will (jndna- 
karmddyandvrta) . The commentary of JTva Gosvamin explains 
that the word “ harmonious ” implies that the pursuit should be 
such as is agreeable to Krsna and should not be perverse or contrary ; 
that “all other desire” refers to desire for worldly enjoyment 
(Bhoga-vasana) and desire for liberation (Moksa-vasana) , which 
are thus excluded; that “cognition” means the knowledge of the 
identity of Brahman and Jiva (Nirbheda-brahmanusamdh'ana) which 
is hardly suited to an attitude of Bhakti ; and that “ will ” refers 
to such compulsory and occasional duties as are enjoined by the 
orthodox Smrtis (Smrtyadyukta-nitya-naimittikadi) , and not the 
acts of worship relating to Krsna (Bhajamya-paricaryadi) . Rupa 
Gosvamin himself establishes later on (Purva, Lahari ii, p. 151 f) 
that Karman itself is not an Ahga or means of Bhakti, nor is Jnana 
or Vairiigya. Wealth etc. are also not Angas, because by themselves 
they can never produce Bhakti ; nor are the virtues of self-control 
(Yama) or purity (Suci), because they come naturally to the true 
devotee. True Vairagya or Renunciation is that which, without 
any attachment (andsakta), enjoys all worldly objects properly 
(yathdrha) and results in an eagerness in relation to Krsna {krsna- 
sarribandhe nirbandhah) ; but that is Phalgu Vairagya, unsuited to 
Bhakti, by which one desirous of liberation (Mumuksu) renounces, 
through phenomenal or insignificant purpose (prdkrta-buddhi) , all 
objects in relation to the deity. Neither is worldly attachment 
(Bhoga) , nor liberation (Moksa) the true object of Bhakti, although 
neither is in itself inconsistent with Bhakti.^ The section then 
proceeds to discuss and illustrate in detail the six characteristics of 
the Uttama Bhakti, namely : (1) capacity for removing suffering 

(Klesaghnatva) . Suffering may be due to sin (Papa) , to desire, 
the seed of sin (Papa-blja) , or to illusion (Avidya) . The fruits 
of sin may have either begun to mature (prdmbdka) or not 

^ Jiva Gosvamin goes further and lays down {Tativa-sawdarhha, ed. 
Murshidabad, 1910, p, 112) that Jnana and ICannan themselves depend upon Bhakti 
(jndnMes tu hhakti-sd'pehmtvam eva), i.e. there cannot be any true cognition and 
will without Bhakti. Again; he establishes {Bhakii-samdarbha, ed. Gaudlya Malha, 
Calcutta, p, 65) bhakiyaiva prniam sidkyaii. This topic has been dealt with by 
us below, under ch. v. ’ 
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begun (ajmlrabdha) . All these are removed by Uttama Bhakti ; 
(£) cayaicity for bestowing good (Subhadatva) , producing either 
good qualities (Sadguna) or happiness (Sukha) ; (3) capacity for 
producing indifference to liberation (Moksa-laghuta-karitva) ; 
(4) difficulty of attainment (Sudurlabhatva) ; (.5) essential identity 
with a particular mood of compact happiness (Sandrananda- 
vik'satniata) , which is infinitely higher than the happiness of 
attaining Brahman ; and (6) capacity for attracting and keeping 
under control (Vasikarana) Krsna himself (Srl-krsna-karsanatva) . 
Of these characteristics,, (1) and (2) belong conspicuously to 
Sadhana-bhakti, (3) and (4) to Bhava-bhakti, (5) and (6) to 
Prema-bhakti ; but as each of these three forms of Uttama Bhakti 
constitutes also stages of realisation, the first four really belong to 
Bhava-bhakti and all the six to Prema-bhakti. Although all beings 
are eligible for Bhakti (p. 65) , the x^dhikarin or person fit to 
receive it is one who has faith in Krsna (jatasraddha) and who is 
neither too much attached (natisakta) nor too indifferent (na 
nirvinna) to the world. 

Of the three forms of Uttama Bhakti, namely, Sadhana-bhakti, 
Bhsiva-bhakti and Prema-bhakti, the next section proceeds to deal 
with' the first, the Sadhana-bhakti, which is defined as Bhakti 
realisable by the senses {kTti-sddhyd ; krti=ih.e senses)^ and not 
by Bhava or inward emotion, of which, however, it is a means 
(sadhya-hhavd, explained as sddhyo hhavo yayd sd ) . The Sadhana- 
bhakti is said to have been explained in &nmad-hhdgav.ata, vii. 1, 
and may be either Vaidbi or Ragamiga, both of which are forms of 
Bhakti attained by extraneous means and ways. The Vaidhl 
Sadhana-bhakti occurs w>^here the impulse to devotional acts comes 
entirely from the injunction of the Vaisnava Sastra (sdstrasya 
sdsanenuiva) and where the state of Raga is not reached (rdgdna- 
vdptatvdt) Visvanatha Cakravartin explains that by the term 
§astra is meant exclusively the ^nTnad-bhdgavata which enjoins acts 

^ Lest the word sadhya, ‘realisable,’ should mislead, Rupa Gosvamiii adds 
that Bhakti is nitya-siddha (eternally existing), but by sadhya is merely meant 
its manifestation (nitya-siddhasya bhdvasya prdkatyam hrdi sadhyatd) . Jiva 
Gosvamin explains that Bhakti is nitya^siddha because it is an aspect of the 
Svarupa-sakti of the Bhagavat, but this metaphysical explanation need not concern 
us here. "Wliat it implies is that the Sadhana of Bhakti is merely the manifestation 
of an already existing and natural impulse of love and bliss in man as a reflex of 
the attribute of infinite love and bliss in the Bhagavat (see C-C, Madhya xxii, 
103-4 : tol mi \ u 

w 1 w ) 

" s-ravana-kManddlni sdstra-msana-^bhaycna yadi kriyante tadd vaidhi bhaktih, 
Visvanatha Cakravartin in Bhakti-rasarntta-sindhu-vindu, p. 11. 
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of devotion.^ As the type of Bhakti follows the vidhi or injunction 
of the Sastra, it is Yaidhi ; and for the same reason it is sometimes 
called Maryada-marga or the Way of Convention. The Ahgas or 
means of Yaidhi having already been defined in detail in the Ilari- 
hhakti-vildsa, Rupa Gosvamin contents himself by a reference to 
that work, briefly summarising them as sixty-four in number and 
illustrating them from the scriptures.. These are acts of piety, great 
or small, such as resorting to the spiritual teacher (gtiru-'pdddsmya) ; 
initiation and instruction by him {dllcsd-siksddi) ; serving the spiri- 
tual teacher with confidence (visrambhena guru-sevd) ; following 
the example of saintly persons (sddhu-vartmdnuvartana) ; enquiry 
into the true dharma (saddharma-'prcchd) ; renunciation of worldly 
enjoyment for the sake of Krsna {bhogddi-tydgah krsmsya hetave) ; 
dwelling in sacred places of pilgrimage (Tirtha) like Dvaraka, 
Mathura or the banks of the Ganges; abjuring books (with the 
exception of the scriptures) , and the practice of the various arts 
and controversy ( hahu-grcmtha-kaldbhydsa~t>ydkhyd-vdda-vivarjcina) ; 
putting on the external signs of a Yaisiiava (vaisnava-cihna-dhdrana ) ; 
writing the name of Hari on the body by means of sandal etc. 
(hnri'^mdhsd(7'a-dhdmna) ; prostrate obeisance {dandtavaTh imtili) ; 
worship (arcana ) ; going round the image of the deity (imrihrama ) ; 
repeating (japa) , smgmg (gita) or recital (sayikirtana) of the 
name of the Lord ; partaking of the offerings made to the deity 
(naivedydsvdda) and of the water of his holy feet (padydsvdda) 
observing Ekadasi or other days of fasting, attending the Birth- 
festival (Janmastami) etc. ; constantly resorting to the B'nrriad- 
hhdgavdta, the Tulasi plant, Mathura and the Yai?nava devotees, 
all of which are dear to the Lord ; and so forth. Of these the first 
three ways of cultivation are, however, declared to be of special 
value ; but Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritdmrta (Madhya xxii, 
125) distinguishes five, namely, the society of saintly persons 
(sddhu-sanga) , the chanting of Kjsna’s name (rmna-klrtana) , listen- 
ing to the reading of the Bhdgavata (bhdgavata-sravana) , dwelling 
at Mathura (mathiird-vdsa) , reverential service of his image (hi~ 
muHir sraddhdye sevcrna), that is, fellowship, song, scripture, 
pilgrimage and image worship.- Any one of these modes, even a 
little of the five, can create Bhakti. The VaidhI Sadhana-bhakti, 
which consists of these positive acts and' practices of piety and 

^ tac ca mstmm bhajanarpratipadakaTti m-hMgavatavi eva, op. cit. p. 14. 

Jiva Gosvamin distinguishes eleven dements or stages of the VaidhI 
Bhakti, namely .^aranapatti, Guru-seva, Sravana, Kirtana, Smaraua, Pada-seva, 
Arcana, Vandana, Dasya, Sakhya and Atma-niveduna ; for which see below ch. v, 
tmder Bhakti-samdarbha. ^ 
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which is described as “ worship by the body, the senses and the 
mind ” (Jmya-hr^kdntahharmidnam updsand) , also involves, nega- 
tively, the avoidance of the so-called Sevaparadhas (offences relating 
to worship) and Namaparadhas (offences relating to the name of 
the Lord). The commentary gives (p. 89) a list of thirty-two 
Sevaparadhas, to which is added twenty-three more from the 
Vardha-jmrdv,a and ten again from some other source. These 
consist of offences like entering the temple in a conveyance, or with 
one’s shoes on, or without washing one’s feet ; not observing the 
festivals of the Lord; not doing obeisance; eating what is not 
offered to the deity; not observing silence during worship, etc. 
The Namaparadhas are the logical result of the theory of the 
efficacy of the blessed name (Nama-mahatmya) . They are given 
as ten in number by the commentary (p. 93-94) and include such 
offences as unwillingness to listen to the Mahatmya of the name ; 
equalising the Nama-mahatmya to the merit of other pious acts; 
giving instruction in the subject to persons devoid of faith, and 
so forth. Then the section proceeds to lay down that the VaidhI 
Bhakti may be eJmngd, that is, attainable by means of one Ahga 
only (e.g. Parlksit by hearing, Sukadeva by reciting, Arjiina by 
friendship, Hanumat by service, Prahlada by recollection, Bali by 
self-surrender, etc., as in Padydvali 53) , or it may be anekdngd or 
attainable by more than one Ahga (e.g. Ambarisa). 

But passionate souls soon pass beyond outward rule and form 
to an inner and more esoteric way of realisation, based upon the 
cultivation of inward feelings of devotion. The second type of 
Sadhana-bhakti, named Raganuga, is so called because it follows 
ianuga) the trend of the devotion and attachment, Ragatmika 
Bhakti, of the people of Vraja who stood in actual relation to 
Kxsna.^ Raga is defined as the natural, deep and inseparable 
absorption {svdmMkt tanmm/i pardinstatd) in the desired object 
(ista) , namely, Krsna. The Raganuga is distinguished from the 
Vaidhi (p. 173-75) inasmuch as in the VaidhI the realisation is 
through the injunction (vidhi) of the Sastra, but here it is through 
the greed (lobha) of realising the feelings of the people of Vraja.- 
It consists of devoted meditation or recollection {smamna) of 

^ vmjantwv abkivyaJetam vmja-vasidaTmliml ' rttgdimikdm anus’Hii yd aa 
mgdnugocyata\\ p, 16'2, Visvanatha Cakravaxtin (cyp. cit, p, 11-12) explains: 
nijabhimata-vraja-rdja-nanda7iasya sevd-prdpti-lobhena yadi tdni (= iravana-klrta- 
nddmi) hriyanU tadd rdgmugd bhaJdih. 

® Visvanatha Cakravarlin (op. cit., p. 15) explains : vraja-IMd-pankarasthn- 
srngaradi-bhdva-Tnddhui-ijc kuU idam mamapi hhuyud iti lohhotpaUi-kdle sasira- 
yuktyapeksd na sydt. 
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Krsna and his dear ones (prestha) , and living either physically or 
mentally’^ in Vraja, as a Sadhaka or as a Siddha, following the 
ways of Vraja-loka (vrajalokdnusdratah) with a desire to realise 
the same state of feeling (tadbhdva-lipsd) . One desirous of this 
way of realisation will adopt the particular Bhava (e.g. Radha- 
bhava, Sakhl-bhava, etc.) of the particular favourite of Krsna 
according to his or her Lila, Vesa and Svabhava, and live in the 
ecstasy of that vicarious enjoyment. The emotion is achieved 
chiefly by Smarana or recolloction {rdgfiTmgdydm smaranasya 
mukhyatvam) , a concentrated imaginative process which is 
supposed to be more effective for a mystic union with the beloved 
object. It is indeed not achieved by the direct injunction of the 
Sastras, but it does not also arise spontaneously in one’s own self. 
It is engendered by external effort, by elaborately imitating the 
action and feeling of those connected with Krsna in Vraja, and is 
thus a phase of Sadhana-bhakti attainable by extraneous ways.- 
But it is governed by no mechanical Gastric rules whatever, even 
if they are not necessarily discarded ; it follows the natural 
inclination of the heart, and depends entirely xipon one’s own 
emotional capacity of devotion. The devotee by his ardent medita- 
tion not only seeks to visualise and make the whole Vrndavana-lila 
of Kysna live before him, but he enters into it imaginatively, and 
by playing the part of a beloved of Krsna, he experiences vicariously 
the passionate feelings which are so vividly pictured in the 
literature. The Vaidhl Bhakti need not involve any emotional 
realisation of this character ; it is enough if the religious duties 

^ kuryad vdsam vraje mda (p, 174) ; the commentary explains : sdmarihye 
sati vraje. .. .sanrena vasam kurydt, tadabhave manasayityarthah. 

® The Raganuga Rhakti is explained in greater detail by Visvanatha 
Cakravartin in his Raga-varfma^candriJca, (ed. as above), where (p 69) as an 
example of Sadhaka, Rupa Gosvamin himself is mentioned, and as Siddha Rupa- 
manjari of Vraja, of whom Rupa Gosvamin is supposed in Vaisnava hagiology to 
have been an incarnation, and whose bMva he is supposed to have realised, Tn 
Gaura-gunoddesa-dipika (si. 180-186) we are told that, of the beloved Gopis of 
Krsna, Rupa-manjarl became incarnated as Rupa Gosvamin, Lavaiiya-mahjari as 
Sanatana Gosvamin, Rati-mahjarl as Raghunatha-dasa, Guna-mahjari as Goptila 
Bhatta, Vilasa-mahjari as Jiva Gosvamin, and Rasa-mahjarl as Raghuniitha 
Bhatta. In this way a complete scheme of reincarnation of the Ganas of Krsna 
is elaborated, in the work quoted, as Ganas of Caitanya. This conception of the 
prominent Vaisnavas as the incarnations . chiefly of the Gopis of Vrndavana, is 
based probably on the doctrine which regards Kirsna as the sole male and 
maintains that worshippers can fully realise passionate devotion only when they 
conceive themselves as females, — a curious development of the theory of Raganuga 
Bhakti! But of this elaborate .scheme there is no trace in the works of the 
Vrndavana Gosvainins themselves. For Jiva Gosvamln’s exposition of the Raganuga 
Bhakti, see below, ch. v, under ^^akti-samdarbha. 
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enjoined by the Vaisnava scriptures in general and the Smnad- 
bhdgavata in particular are performed as overt acts in an attitude 
of piety. The Raganuga Bhakti, on the other hand, consists of an 
emotional sublimation of intimate human sentiments towards Krsna, 
in terms of the intimate devotional sentiments displayed in different 
personal relationships (as that of a son, relative, lover, friend, servant 
and so forth) between the deity and his dear ones in his eternal sport 
at Vraja. It is thus an ecstasy of vicarious enjoyment in the sense 
that the devotee does not seek to establish a direct personal contact 
of his own with the deity, but prepares himself for it by imitating 
and realising within himself the different aspect of the beatific 
sports in terms of one or other of the blissful devotional sentiments ; 
and through years of constant practice he ultimately identifies 
himself with such sentiments. 

As the Ragatmika Bhakti of the people of Vraja, which is 
eternally displayed, is the model or. source (Adarsa) of Raganuga, 
it is anal5’'sed and explained in detail. The Ragatmika way arises 
from desire (Kama, e.g. the Gopis), enmity (Dvesa, e.g, Eamsa.) , 
fear (Bhaya, e.g. SisupFila) , or affection (Sneha, e.g, the Yadavas) . 
But enmity and fear with reference to Krsna, being uncongenial, 
may be left aside ; and affection (Sneha) l)eing a form of fellowship 
(Sakhya) would come under the Vaidhi, or being an aspect of love 
(Preman) does not come at all under Sadhana-bhakti. Hence, the 
Rfigatmika Bhakti may be either 

(i) Kama-rupa, consisting of a desire for erotic-mystic enjoy- 
ment (Sarnbhoga-trsna) inspired by an exclusive effort to please 
Krsna (krma-smtkhydrtkam eva kemlam tidyamah) , and resulting 
in Preman or love found only in the Gopis (vmja-devlsu) . The 
attitude of the Kul)ja is described as kdma-jirdyd (and not kdma- 
ruqyd) rati ; for (as explained later in the Ujjvala-nUammii) the 
enjoyment here is as much for oneself as for the pleasure of Krsna. 

(m) Sambandha-rupa, consisting of a sense of relationsliip (as 
father, mother, friend etc.) to Krsna. It is found, for instance, in 
Nanda, Yasoda, the Goi)as etc. 

Following these two aspects, the Raganuga Bhakti may be 
either 

(i) Kamimuga, which may again be either desire for enjoyment 
inspired by a sense of Ki\sna’s sport {keli-tdtparyavaU samhkogecchd- 
mayi), or a desire to realise those particular Bhavas (tat-tat~ 
bhdvecckdtmikd) of particular Gopis, especially the erotic feeling 
{hhdva-mddhurya-kdmitd) . The Padma-purdna, one of the authori- 
tative works of Bengal Vaisnavism, is* cited to support the view 
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that even men can follow this way of love of the Gopis, for 
in the Mathiira-mahatmj’^a of the Purana it is said that the Mimis 
of Dandaka, out of their curiosity to enjoy the sport of Krsna, 
became incarnated as Gopis of Vrndavana. 

(ii) Sambandhanuga, in which the devotee seeks to realise the 
feelings of personal relationship (e.g. as father, brother, friend etc.) 
to Krsna, modelled on the feelings of Nanda, Yasoda, the Gopas etc. 

The Raganiiga Bhakti is sometimes called the Way of Fulfilment 
(Pusti-marga) , because it seeks the grace of Knsna and his dear 
ones. 

The third Laharl takes up the second type of Uttaina Bhakti, 
namely, Bhava-bhakti, which is really a further maturing of the 
Sadhana-bhakti (sddfuma-jMripdkena, as Visvanatha Cakravartin 
puts it) , but which may also develop independently through the 
grace of Krsna or his Bhaktas iji.rma-krjmyd tad-hhakta-krpayd 
vd). The Bhiiva may, therefore, either be (i) Sadhanabhinivesaja, 
the Sadhana way of worship being again either the Vaidhi or the 
Raganuga, as described above, (ii) Kr.sna-prasadaja, due to the 
personal favour or grace of Krsna, cither through his word (Vlacika) , 
his bestowal of light (x\loka-dana) , or his cordiality (Harda), or 
(m) Ki’sna-bhakta-prasiidaja, due to the grace of the followers of 
Krsna, The cases (ii) and (iii) require no special effort, but they 
are rarely to be met wdth. 

This Bhava-bhakti is devotion based on inward emotion 
(Bhava) , which has not yet reached the stage of the sentiment 
(Rasa) of Love or Preman, It may be born of Sadhana-bhaktij 
but it is not the direct result of extraneous ways and means, and 
arises spontaneously as a personal feeling, although this feeling has 
not yet ripened into Prenia-bhakti. It is defined as consisting of 
a particular pure and inborn feeling (suddha-sattva-visem) , which 
partakes of the nature of the first dawn of love (premasurydnim- 
sdmya-hhdk) ^ and brings a smoothness of the mind (citta-mdspiya- 
krt ) , arising from relish (riici) . This relish, as the commentary 
explains, may take the form of a desire for the deity (bhagavat- 
'prdjytyabhildm) ^ for his favour (tad~dnukulydbhildsa) or for his 
friendship (tat-sauJidrddbhildm ) . The ensuing attendant circums- 
tances (Anubhavas) occur as signs, whenever there is a sprouting 
of this form of Bhakti, namely, placidity of mind (hmnti) , an 
effort to apply one’s time to the successful realisation of this feeling 
(avyartha-kdlatd ) , distaste for the objects of sense (virakti ) , lack 

^ Expluiued in the commaitary m premmiJit, pratkama-cchavi-yupah. 
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of pride (iTiana-sunyatd) , bond of hope (dsd-bandha ) , eagerness 
{samutkanthd) , taste for singing the name of the deity (ndma-gdne 
ruclh) , desire for the recital of the attributes of the deity (tad-guna- 
vydkhyme dsaktih) , and pleasure in the place where- the Lord 
lived, e,g. Mathura, Vraja etc. (tad-vasati-sthale pniih) . 

The semblance (and not the reality) of this feeling of attach- 
ment (Ratyabhasa) is then described as taking the form either 
of (i) Reflection or Pratibimba, attainable without much difliculty, 
where one or two characteristic signs (like tears etc.) appear, but 
where the thirst for worldly enjoyment (Bhoga) and liberation 
(Moksa) still remains, or (ii) Shadow or Chaya, consisting of a 
little short-lived curiosity, and bearing some resemblance to the real 
Rati. But this Abhasa or apparent feeling, we are told (p. 208) , 
may all of a sudden be converted into the real feeling. It is 
also interesting to note that the form of worship, which believes 
in an essential identity of the worshipper and the worshipped 
(Bhajamyesa-bhavata or Aham-graha-iip&sami) and which is 
affected, for instance, by the Advaita-vadins, is considered to be 
an Abhasa only. 

The fourth and last Laliari of the Purva-vibhaga gives a 
general exposition of the third and highest type of ITttama Bhakti, 
namely, Prema-bhakti, which is really a further direct ripening of 
the Bhava-bhakti itself {hhdva-hhakti-panimka eva, Visvanatha 
Cakravartin) - It occurs when the Bhava or emotion has developed 
or solidifled into (sdndrdtmd) a sentiment of love (Preman) ; it 
makes the soul entirely smooth {samyan-masma-svdnta) and is 
marked by an exclusive and loving attachment {ananya-inamatd ) . 
It may develop from either the Vaidhi Bhava or the Raganuga 
Bhava, but it may also originate from the grace (Prasada) of the 
deity. The grace may be either pure, that is, not dependent on 
any other circumstance (Kevala), or the result of the knowledge 
of his greatness (Mahatmya-juana) , the former being Raganuga 
and the latter following the Vaidhi Marga. The sequence by which 
this devotional love or Prema-bhakti develops is given thus : 
Faith (Sraddha) — companionship of saintly persons (Sadhu-sanga) 
— acts of worship (Bhajana-kriya) —withdrawal from unworthy 
objects (Anartha-nivrtti) —devotedness (Nistha) — relish (Ruci) — 
attachment (Asakti) — emotion (Bhava)— love (Preman), 

Having thus given a preliminary analysis and exposition of the 
different types of Bhakti, the rest of the work proceeds to consider 
and analyse Bhakti as a Rasa. The Baksina Vibhaga deals wdth 
its Sthayi-bhava and describes its development by means of its 
appropriate Vibhavas, Anubhavas, Sattvikas and Vyabhicarins, which 
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are described in some detail; the Pascima treats of what are called 
the five Mukhya or Primary Bhakti Rasas; and the last or Uttara 
Vibhaga is devoted to the study of the seven Gauna or Secondary 
Bhakti Rasas, of the Opposition of the Rasas, and of Apparent Rasas 
or Rasabhasas. 

The five Laharls of the Daksina Vibhaga deal respectively witli 
the excitants (Vibhavas) , the ensiiants (Aniibhavas) , the involun- 
tarily expressed feelings (Sattvika Bhavas, which in later Poetics 
are kinds of Anubhavas), and the Auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari- 
bhavas) , as well as the dominant or permanent feeling (Sthayi- , 
bhava) in relation to Bhakti conceived as a Rasa. Although 
orthodox Poetics itself would not, strictly speaking, regard Bhakti 
as a Rasa, the nomenclature and treatment are boro wed from 
orthodox Poetics and applied, mutatis mutandis, to the Vai§nava 
conception of Bhakti as a Rasa. The technicalities are the same, 
but of course the analysis in detail is entirely novel and ingenious.’^ 

Of this Bhakti Rasa, the dominant underlying emotion (Sthayi- 
bhava) is supposed to be the emotion of Krsna himself and his 
dear ones (Krsna-rati) , which by means of the Excitants (Vibhavas) 
etc. is raised to a state of relish (svddyatdm) as a sentiment (Rasa) 
in the Bhakta or the devotee, who stands for the literary Samajika 
or Sahrdaya. As in the theory of the Rasa-Dhvani school of 
orthodox Poetics, the latent germ of this feeling (Vasana of Sad- 
bhakti) is presumed in the heart of the Bhakta, either as acquired 
from previous births (pruktam) or as due to present experience 
(adhunikt) ; and the process of the awakening of Rasa runs along 
the familiar grooves of Alarnkara expression. Against the nine 
conventional Rasas of Sanskrit Poetics, Rupa Gosvamin mentions 
twelve, but seven of these are regarded as secondary. Of the five 
primary Rasas, he practically gives prominence to one, namely, the 
Erotic (Srhgara) . In this attitude he resembles Bhoja ; unlike 
Bhoja, however, our author evaluates it in terms of Vaisnava 
devotion. 

^ Jiva Gosvaniiii in Ills Pnti-saindarbka introduces further refinement into 
the accepted theory regarding the origin and development of Rasa, He maintains., 
for instance, that the alaukikatva of Vibhavas etc. and of the Sthayin is possible 
only in Krsna-rati, and not in the laukika Kavyas M'hich deal with the love of 
ordinary heroes and heroines. If the Vibhavas etc. appear as alaukika in an 
ordinary Kavya, it is not natural, but is only due to the cleverness of the poet’s 
composition (p. 574) . He also raaintams that in Kr^na-rali, the locus of the Rasa 
is not only in the audience (Saroiajika, here the Bhakta) but also in the anukarya 
(the deity represented, viz. Krana) and in the anukartr, who may .sometimes be 
the Bhakta himself (pp. 594 f).,, 
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Hence, the definitions: of Excitants (Vibhavas) etc. are, with 
necessary variations, the same. Without going into the ■ detailed 
technicalities, a general outline of the scheme of Excitants (Vibhavas) 
etc. may be given here in a tabular form. There are inevitable 
departures in the detailed working out (especially in the analysis 
and classification of the Sthayi-bh'ava and the Rasa) , and these, 
wherever important, will also be noted. 

I. The Vibhavas (Excitants) 

which make the dominant emotion {sthdyi-hhdva), Krsna- 
rati, capable of being relished (mtydsvdda-hetavah ) . 

Two kinds; the Substantial (Alambana) and the Enhancing 
(UddTpana) ; 

1. The Subistantial Excitant or Alambana Vibhava 
of Ivnsna-rati, which consists of such material 
ground and object of the emotion as the deity, 
his dear ones, his adjuncts etc., may be re- 
presented as follows : 


The Alambana Vibhava of ICrsna-rati 

I 


Krfna as the object 
{vmya) of the emotion 


1 

Svarupa as Krsna 
is in himself 

1 

1 

Anya-rupa as He 
sometimes appears, 
e.g. as a boy 

i 

SMhaka who is 
in the process of 
attainment 

_! 

Avrta 

"'1 

Prakrta 

1 

Samprapta-siddhi 

assuming 

undisguised 

who has attained 

disguise 

1 

1 


Ifrsna-bhakta as the ground 
(•adhara) of the emotion 

I 


Siddha who has 
attained 


His qualities and 
excellences, as given 
below. Ilis assist- 
ants or Sahayas in 
love (Madhurya), in 
religion (Dharma) . 
in war (Yuddha) 
and in counsel 
(Mantra) 


by Sadhana 
or effort 


by Krpa 
or grace 


Nitya-siddha w hose 
attainment is eternally 
spontaneous, and who 
possesses all the 55 and 
other qualities of the 
deity ; e.g. the Gopas, 
Lalcsniaiia, Saiiikarsana 
etc. 
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IKTrsna is again conceived as the most complete (purnatama) in Vraja, more 
complete (purnatara) in Mathura, and complete (ptirna) in Dvaraka. Viewed as 
an ideal hero, he is, followmg orthodox Poetics, (i) brave and high-spirited 
(DhTrodatta) , (ii) brave and haughty (Dhiroddhata) , (iii) brave and sportive 
(Dhlra-lalita) and (iv) brave and serene (Dhlra-prasanta) . 

His sixty-four (50-|~.5-l-5-}-4!) qualities, physical, mental and spiritual, are 
elaborately defined and illustrated (pp, 229-332). His fifty qualities are: 
Suramyanga (possessing fine symmetrical limbs), sarva-sallaksananvita (possessed of 
all the excellent laksanas or characteristics) , rucira (good-looking) , tejasvin (power- 
ful and shining), ballyas (strong), vayo’nvita (youthful), vividhadbhuta-bhasavit 
(acquainted with many and strange languages), satya-vac (truthful), priyamvada 
(capable of pleasant speech), vavaduka (expert in conversation), supandita 
(learned and wise), buddhimat (intelligent), pratibhanvita (possessed of genius), 
vidagdha (well-versed in the arts), catura (ingenious), daksa (dexterous and quick), 
krtajiia (grateful) , sudrdha-vrata (resolute) , desa-kala-supatrajna (possessing a 
knowledge of fit time, place and object), sastra-caksus (acting according to the 
sastra), sthira (steadfast), suci (pure and purifying), vasin (continent), danta 
(capable of suffering), ksama-slla (forgivitog), gambhira (profound), dhrtiraat 
(contented and placid), sama (equable), vadanya (liberal in gift), dhaxmika 
(dutiful), 'Sura (brave), karuna (compassionate), miauya-mana-krt (respectful), 
vinayin (humble) , dalcsipa (amiable and well-behaved) hriraat (modest) , saranagata- 
paJaka (protector), sukhin (happy), bhakta-suhrt (friend of the devotee), preraa- 
vaiya (controllable by love), sarva-sublmmkara (beneficent to all), pratapm (subju- 
gator of enemies) , kirtimat (famous) , rakta-loka (popular) , sadhu-samiairaya 
(partial to the good), nari-gana-manoharin (charmer of women), sarvaradhya (pre- 
eminently adorable), samrddhimat (prosperous), variyas (the pre-eminent) and 
isvara (independent and supreme). The five additional qualities are; sada-svarupa- 
samprapta (unconditioned), sarvajna (omniscient), nitya-nutana (ever new)- sac- 
cid-ananda-sandraiiga (having self-existent, self-conscious, blissful compact form), 
sarva-siddhi-nisevita (possessed of all powers and perfection). These qualities he 
shares also with Siva and BraJmia ; but as Narayana his five exclusive theological 
qualities are : avicintya-maha-sakti (possessed of infinite and indescribable powers) , 
koti-brahmanda-vigraha (container of infinite worlds) , avataravali-bija (the seed 
of incarnations), hatari-gati-dayaka (giver of salvation to enemies killed), and 
atmaxama-janakarsin (attractor of the liberated wise). His four special qualities 
are : lila (divine sport) , prema-priyadhikya (abundance of beloved persons obtained 
by love), venu-miadhurya (sweetness of his flute) and rupa-madhurya (sweetness of 
his beauty) . To these is added a set of eight inherent excellences (sattva-bheda) on 
the model of the eight Sattvika excellences of the literary hero (see S. K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, ii, 341) , only substituting Mangidya for Gambhirya. Even if some 
of these qualities are apparently inconsistent with each other, they can fieside 
without conflict in Krsna as a deity (p. 332). He is also free from eighteen great 
blemishes which are also enumerated, defined and illustrated (pp. 33f) . Among 
his qualities (physical), his adolescence (Kaisora) is extolled as the proper and 
principal (dharmin) age for contemplation. 

Jiva Gosvamin enumerates 85 Gunas which he includes under the Uddipana- 
Vibhavas, some of these relating exclusively to Kr|na, the others being shared with 
his Avataras and his Bhaktas. The classification of tlie hero in orthodox Poetics 
into Dhirodatta, Dhira-lalita, Dliiroddliata, and Dhlra-prasanta, and, as a lover, 
into Anukula, Daksina, Dhrsta and Sa^ha is also applied to Krsna. Rupa 
Gosvamin, as stated above, also accepts this classification and speaks of twenty-five 
further excellences of Krsna as a* lover in his Ujjvala-nUamani, See below. 
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2. The Enhancing Excitant or XJddipana Vibhava ot 
Krsna-rati, which includes such conditions ot 
tinie, place and circumstance^ as serve to foster 
the feeling, may be represented thus : 


The XJddipana Vibhava of Krsna-rati 


(a) His Gupa (b) His Cesta (c) His Prasadhana (d) Other Circumstances, 
(a) His Gupa (qualities) 


Kayika (physical) Vucika (verbal) Manasika (mental) 


already described under 
His qualities 


Vayah (age) Saundarya Rupa Mfduta 

I (natural beauty) (beauty due to (softness) 

I embellishment) 


Kauraaxa Pauganda Kaisora Yauvana 

(infancy, up to (boyhood, up to (adolescence, (youth, thereafter) 

the fifth year) the tenth year) up to the 

sixteenth year) 


Adya (commencement) Madhya (middle) Sesa (end) 


(b) His Ce.sta (exploits) 


Rasa Dusta-vadha Etc. 

(slaying of the wicked) 


^ Jiva Gosvamin declares (Pntisaindarbha, p. 724) that of the XJddIpanas, 
those which relate to Vrndavaua are the best (esn oa sri-vmdavana-sambandhinas 
iu prakrsfah) . He classifies the XJddipana-Vibhavas as relating respectively to the 
Gnna (quality), Jati (characteristics of a class), Kriya (action) and Dravya 
(substance) in reifercnce to Krgua. On this see below, ch. v. 
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(c) His Prasadhana (embellishment) 
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Vasana (dress) 

I 


.1 1 

Akalpa (decoration) Mandana (ornament) 


Yuga 
(twofold, 
upper and 
lower 
garments) 


Catuska 

(foiu'fold) 


i 

Bhuyistha 
(manifold, 
the varie- 
gated dress 
for festive 
times) 


I 


I I 

Kancuka UsnTsa Tiinda- 

(bodice) (head- bandha 

dress) (waist- 
band) 


Antarlyaka 

(wearing 

garments) 


- 1 J I J .! ' ... 

Kesa-bandha Alepa Mala Citra Visesaka Tam- Keh- 

(dressing of (besmear- (garland) (painting (putting bula padma 

the hair) ing) | of the tHaka) (betel) 


face 


lotus) 


Sveta 

(whi^) 


Pita Aruiia 

(yellow) (red) 


VaijayantJ 
(made of two 
kinds of floAvers 
and reaching 
down to the 
knee) 


Patnamala 
(made of 
jewels) 


Vana-sraj 
(made of flo-fers 
and leaves and 
reaching down 
to the feet) 


1 

Pitndara (grey) Pita (yellow) 


I 

Karbura (variegated) 


Cuda (binding Kavai*! (binding Juta (bhiding at the Vepi (braid) 

a top-l^ot) with flowers) back of the neck) 


j 1 1 I I 1 

Kirita Kundala Kara Catuski Valaya Anguri Keyura Nupura Etc. 

(crown) (ear-orna- (neck- (a kind (bracelet) (ring) (armlet) (anklet) 

ment) lace) of four- 


ornament 
for the 
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(d) Other Circumstances 

I 


1. 

Smita 

1 

Ahga- 

Sniga 

1 

Kambu 

1 

Padauka 


(smile) 

saurabha 

(a kind of 

(conch- 

(foot- 



(fragrance 
of the 
body) 

trumpet 
made of 
buffalo- 
horns) 

sheU) 

prints) 


Kaetra Tulasl Bhalcta Vasara Vamsa Etc. 

(place (the (the (the (wind 

of sacred devotee) fast- instrument 


sports) 

plant) 

days) 

for m 

usic) 

1 

Vepu 

1 

Mural! 


1 

Yarns! 


(about 12 inches long, (three feet long, one (17 inches long, 8 stops 

one inch thick, and bore for the mouth at an interval of an 

having six stops) and four stops) inch, bore at every 

half-inch ; in ail, 9 stops 
above and below) 

(All these are individually described and illifetrated by poetical quotations) . 

II. The AuJUBHAyAs (Ensuants) 

which follow and strengthen an emotion and comprise 
its outward manifestations. In the case of Ersna-rati, 
they are given as : Nrtya (dancing) , Viluthita (rolling 
on the ground), Gita (singing), Krosana (loud crying), 
Tanu-motana (twisting of the body), Humkara (shout- 
ing), Jrmbha (yawning), Svasa-bhuman (profusion of 
sighs) , Lokanapeksita (disregard of popular opinion) , 
Lala-srava (foaming at the mouth) , Atta-hasa (loud 
laughter), Ghurna (giddiness) and Hikka (hiccough). 
Each of these, as usual, is illustrated by poetical quota- 
tions. 

III. The Sattvika Bhavas (External Signs op Internal 
Emotion) 

The eight orthodox Sattvika Bhavas are accepted, 
namely, Stambha (stupor) , Sveda (perspiration) , Romah- 
ca (thrilling of the body) , Svara-bhahga (break of voice) , 
Vepathu (trembling), Vaivarnya (change of colour), 
Asru (tears), and Pralaya (doss of consciousness); but 
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each of these is further analysed, according as it springs 
from fear, pleasure, wonder, anger, jealousy, enthusiasm 
etc. The Sattvikas are, however, not really Bhavas or 
emotions, but external manifestations of them, and in 
later Poetics they are taken as kinds of Anubhavas. Of 
these, since Pralaya or loss of consciousness would mean 
inaction, Jiva Gosvamin (Pnti-samdarbha, p. 730) points 
out that in Ehsna-rati, Pralaya causes cessation of out- 
ward action indeed but not of inward feeling for Krsna. 
Jiva Gosvamin includes Sattvikas, as well as Udbhasvaras, 
under Anubhava. 

The most notable departure occurs in the classification 
of these Sattvikas, which is entirely original. They are 
generally classified into (i) Snigdha (soft) , which may 
be either directly {mukhya) or indirectly (gauna) con- 
nected with Krsna, (ii) Digdha (saturated) , and (Hi) 
Ruksa (harsh), occurring in people who have no feeling 
for Krsna. They are again differentiated, with reference 
to the degree of excitement produced by the presence of 
one or more Sattvikas, into (a) Dhumayita (smouldering) 
when there is only one Sattvika, (6) Jvalita (flaming), 
when there are two or three Sattvikas, (c) DTpta (burn- 
ing) when there are four or five Sattvikas, and 
(d) Uddipta (brightly burning) , when six or all the 
Sattvikas are present. The excitement, again, may last 
a long time (bhuri-kdla-vydpi) , may pervade many limbs 
(bahvanga-vydpi) , or may attain its climax by its own 
nature (svarupena utkarsah ) . 

In this connexion mention is made of Abhasas or 
semblance of Sattvikas, which are an innovation. They 
are (i) those which arise from the semblance of Rati 
(ratydbhdsa-bhdva ) , (ii) those which arise in feeble- 
hearted people who are by nature incapable of them 
(sattvdbhdsa-bhdva) , c.g., a grammarian or an old 
Mimamsaka, (Hi) those which arise from habit in people 
whose heart is soft externally but hard internally 
(nihsattva), and (iv) those which arise in people who 
are hostile to Krsna (pratlpa), e.g., Kainsa. 

IV. The Vyabhicaei-bhavas (Auxiltaby Feelings) 

These, also called Samcari-bhavas, are subsidiary feel- 
ings of a more leSs transitory nature, which are accessory. 
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and which accompany or interrupt the dominant emotion 
(Sthayi-bhava) without, however, supplanting it. They 
are likened, in the orthodox manner, to the waves of the 
sea, whereby the dominant feeling is understood to be 
the sea. 

The thirty-three orthodox Vyabhicari-bhavas are 
categorically accepted, defined and illustrated with refer- 
ence to Ki’sna-rati, They are : Nirveda (self-disparage- 
ment) , Visada (despondency) , Dainya (depression) , Glani 
(debility), Srama (weariness), Mada (intoxication), 
Garva (arrogance) , §anka (apprehension) , Trasa (alarm), 
Avega (flurry) , Unmada (madness) , Apasmara (de- 
mentedness) , Vyadhi (sickness) , Moha (distraction) , 
Mrti (death), Alasya (indolence), Jadya (stupefaction), 
Vri^a (shame) , Avahittha ' (dissembling) , Smrti (re- 
collection) , Vitarka (doubt) , Cinta (reflection) , Mati 
(resolve) , Dhrti (equanimity) , Harsa (joy) , Aiitsukya 
(longing), Ugrata (sternness), Amarsa (impatience of 
opposition), Asuya (envy), Capalya (unsteadiness), 
Nidra (drowsiness), Supti (dreaming), and Bodha 
(awakening). 

Thirteen more Vyabhicari-bhavas are also mentioned 
(p. 524), but they are included in one or other of the 
above thirty-three. Under individual Rasas in Vibhaga 
iv some other Vyabhicarins are mentioned, but they are 
special and peculiar to the Rasas dealt with. 

The classification of these Accessory feelings is peculiar. 
They are said to be (i) independent (svatantra) where 
they are developed independently of the dominant feeling 
(Sthayi-bhava), or (ii) dependent on the dominant feel- 
ing ('paratantra) , The dependent may be directly 
(sdk^at) or indirectly (vyavahiia) connected, or may be 
subordinated to two different Rasas (avam). The in- 
dependent may be either mti-sunya (devoid of any touch 
of the Sthayin), or rati-gandhin (giving a hint of the 
Sthayin and incidentally touching it) . 

After briefly touching upon the question of Contrariety 
(Pratikulya) and Impropriety (Anaucitya) of Bhavas, 
the section concludes with the treatment of Bhavotpatti 
(mere excitement' of Bhava) , Bhava-samdhi (contact of 
two diffe.rent Bhavas), Bha7a-sabalata (allaying of each 
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preceding Bhava by tbe succeeding) and Bhava-santi 
(toning down of a highly developed Bhava) . 

V. The Sthavi-bhavas (Dominant Feelings) 

All the elements mentioned above contribute towards 
developing the dominant or premanent emotion, the 
Sthayi-bhava, into its corresponding state of relish, called 
Rasa, This Sthayi-bhava or the root-emotion is classified 
into eight categories in orthodox Poetics : namely, Rati 
(love), Hasa (mirth), §oka (sorrow), ICrodha (anger), 
Utsaha (energy), Bhaya (fear), Jugupsa (disgust), 
Vismaya (wonder) , to which some would add a ninth, 
namely, Nirveda (self-disparagement) . To these corres- 
pond respectively the eight or nine orthodox Rasas, 
namely, §rngara (the Erotic), Hasya (the Comic), 
Karuna (the Pathetic) , Raudra (the Furious) , Vlra (the 
Heroic), Bhayanaka (the Terrible), Blbhatsa (the Dis- 
gustful), Adbhuta (the Marvellous), and the ninth 
Santa (the Quietistic). Riipa Gosvamin accepts all 
these, but his classification and treatment are different. 

The Sthayi-bhava or the root-emotion of the Vaisnava Bhakti- 
rasa is taken to be the feeling which concerns Krsna as the object 
{snhrma-vimya rati) , and the nine orthodox Sthayi-bhavas are 
evaluated in terms of this idea. The Krsna-rati, as the Sthayin, 
may be Mukhya (Primary) or Gaima (Secondary), according as 
it is directly or indirectly related. Thus, Sakhya (Friendship) or 
Vatsalya (Parental Affection) is Mukhya or Primary, while Hasa- 
rati (= Hasottara Rati or Krsna-rati involving Mirth) is Gaupa or 
Secondary ; in the former the Krsna-visaya Rati is direct, while in 
the latter it subordinates itself to Hasa. Under the latter, the 
septet of orthodox Sthayins (excluding the erotic Rati and Nirveda) 
is included, while the former includes the two excluded Sthayins, 
(Rati, erotic love, and Nirveda, self-disparagement), as well as 
PrTti (Grace), Sakhya (Friendship) and Vatsalya (Parental Affec- 
tion), which are innovations. The classification of Mukhya 'and 
Gauna Sthayins is, therefore, as follows; 
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1. Mlikhya Slhayin of Krsna-rati 


Svartha 

which strengthens itself by consistent 
feelings and is weakened by incon- 
sistent feelings 


Suddha Priti Sakhya 

(unmixed and (grace) (fellowship) 

placid) I 


Kevala 

unmixed by mutual 
touch of feelings 


Parartha 

which accommodates both consistent and 
inconsistent feelings and is characterised 
by characteristics of its recipients 


I 

Vatsalya 

(parental 

affection) 


— I 

Priyata 
(erotic love), 
also calledi 
Madhura Rati 


Samkula 
mixed by 
such touch 


Samanya, 

General — found in ordi- 
nary people and in 
children 


Svaccha 

Clear, reflecting like a 
crystal the character of 
efforts of different 
Sadhakas 


Santa 

Placid and undisturbed 


2. Gaupa Sthayin of Krsna-rati 


Hasa-rati Utsalia- Soka-rati Krodha- Bhaya- Vismaya- Jugupsa-rati 
(Mirth) rati (Sorrow) rati rati rati (Disgust: it 

j (Energy) (Anger) (Fear) (Wonder) cannot have 

I 1 j Krsna as its 

I ' — I 1 1 | i ■ I I Alambana) 


in Dana in Yuddha in Daya in Dharma 
(in liberality) (in battle) (in kindness) (in dutiful- 


Drsta isruta Samklrtita Anumita 

(swn) (heard) (recited) (inferred) 


Smita Hasita Vihasita Avahasita Apaliasita Atihasita’^ 

According to the above classification of Ki’sna-visaya Rati, as 
the Sthayin, the resulting types of Bhakti-Rasa (with their 

^ Ihe Rasdrnava-sudhakara has also this sixfold classiflcaiion of Hasa; but 
the classification is as old as Bharata {Naiya-saltra, ed. Kavyamala, vi, 62f). 
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respective coloured figuration and tlieir presiding deities) would 
be : 


Santa 

(Quietism) ; 
Sveta (white) 
and Kapila 


1 . 


Prlta 
(Faithful- 
ness); Citra 
(variegated) 
and Madhava 


Mukhya Bhakti-rasa 


Preyas 
(Friendship) ; 
Arana (red) 
and Upendra 


Vatsalya 
(Parent- 
sentiment) ; 
Sona (crim- 
son) and 
Nrsimha 


Madhura, or 
Ujjvala 
(Erotic Senti- 
ment) ; Syama 
(dark) and 
Krsna 


Hasya 

Adbhuta 

The Comic ; 

The 

Pandara 

Marvel- 

(greyish 

lous ; 

white) 

Pingala 

and 

(brown) 

Balarama 

and 

Kunna 


2. Gauna Bhakti-rasa 


Vlra 

ICaruna 

Raudra 

Bhayanaka 

Bibhatsa 

The ^ 

The ■ 

The 

The 

The 

Heroic ; 

Pathetic ; 

Furious ; 

Ten-ible ; 

Abhorrent ; 

Gaura 

Dhumra 

Rakta 

Kiila 

Nila (blue) 

(fair) 

(smoke- 

(crimson) 

(black) 

and 

and 

coloured) 

and 

and 

Matsya 

Kalkin 

and 

Raghava 

Bhargava 

Vai’aha 


(The coloured figuration of each Easa and the attribution of a presiding 
deity are in accordance with the orthodox rhetorical tradition). 

This concludes the Daksiiia-vibhaga of the work. The Pakira.a-' 
vibhaga continues the topic, and devotes its five Laharls respectively 
to the consideration of the five Mukhya Bhakti-rasas, which are 
by far the most important in Vaisnava Basa-sastra ; and their 
respective Vibhavas, Aniibhavas, Sattvikas, Vyabhicari-bhavas and 
Sthayi-bhavas are named, characterised and illustrated to the 
minutest detail. They may be summarised in the following tabular 
form : 

I. §AjsrTA (Quietistic Devotion) 

It may be of two kinds : Paroksa (where a direct beatific 
vision is not attained) and Saksatkara (where such vision is 
attained); accordingly 

Its Sthayi-bhava, which is Suddha Krsna-visayfi Bati, 
may be Sama (equable) or Sandra (compact) . 

Its Vibhavas : (a) Alambana—-Caturbhuja Narayana 
and the two Itinds of Santas, 'uiz.> Atmaramas (emanci- 
pated Rsis like Sanaka, Sanandana etc.) and Tapasas 
(ordinary ascetics) . (h) Dddipana — listening to the 

Upanisads, residing in a lonely place, company of the 
wise devotee etc. 
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Its Anubhavas : all acts of a mendicant (Avadhuta), 
fixing one^s eyes on one’s nose in concentrated meditation, 
Angustha-mudra (different kinds of disposition of fingers 
in Puja) etc. 

Its SMtvikas : thrilling of the body, sweating, trembl- 
i ing, fainting etc. 

Its Vyabhieari-bhavas : self-disparagement, equan- 
imity, joy, resolve, recollection, longing, flurry, doubt etc. 

The author notes that although Sama is not admitted 
in the drama by rhetoricians, it can be accepted as a 
Bhakti-rasa inasmuch as it involves Santa-rati. 

II. ; pRiTA (Devotion as Faithfulness) 

It may be of two kinds : Sambhrama-prita, involving servitude 
(Dasatva), and Gaurava-Prlta, involving the feeling of being brought 
up as a younger relative (Lalamyatva) . They are separately 
treated : 

1. Sambhrama-PrTta 

Its Sthayi-bhava : PrTti, affection, due to honour 
(sarfibhraTTia) or esteem {adara) towards Krsna as a 
Master or Lord. 

Its Vibhavas : {a} Alambana— -ICi’sna., and his 

Servants (Dasas) . The latter are either Adhilqrta 
(Controlled, e.g. Siva, Brahma, Indra, etc.) , Asrita 
(Protected) , Parsada (Courtiers or Assistants, e.g. 
XJddhava, Dariika etc), and Anuga (Servitors in Vraja 
or Dvaraka). (6) Uddlpana — receiving Krsna’s favour 
{anugmha) , taking the dust of his feet, eating the 
remnants of his meal etc. 

Its Anubhavas : entire application of self, freedom 
from jealousy etc. 

Its Sattvikas : all the Sattvikas, beginning with 
stupefaction (Stambha). 

Its Vyabhicari-bhayas : all excepting the following 
nine, namely, Mada, Slrama, Trasa, Apasmara, Alasya, 
TJgrata, Krodha, Asuya and Nidra, which have hardly 
any scope. 

2. Gaurava-Prita 

Its Sthayi-bhava : Priti, affection, due to the sense 
of (inferior) personal relationship to Krsna. 
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Its Vibhavas : (a) Alambana — Krsna and the 

persons related to him as Lalamyas, either as Kanistha 
(younger brother e.g. Sarana, Gada etc.) or as Putra 
(son, e.g. Pradyumna etc) . (6) UldTpana — ^Krsna’s 

fondness, his smile etc. 

Its Anubhavas : sitting under Krsna, following his 
footsteps, obeying his orders, obeisance ('prandma ) , 
humility etc. 

Its Sattvikas : Stambha etc. as above. 

Its Vyabhicari-bhavas : those mentioned under 
Sambhrama-Prita . 

Both these types of Prita can become Preman (love), 
Sneba (affection) and Kaga (attachment) according to 
the degree of development and the circumstances. 

[Jlva Gosvamin adopts a slightly more elabocate 
classification of Prita Rasa into Asraya-bhakti, Dasya- 
bhakti and Prasraya-bhakti. See ch. v below]. 

Ill Pr'eyas (Devotion as Friendship) 

Its Sthayi-bhava : Sakhya-rati or the feeling of 
friendship and confidence (visrambhdtmd ) . 

Its Vibhavas : (a) Alambana — ^Krsna and his 
friends of the same age (vayasya ) , either in Vraja 
(Andaman etc.) or elsewhere (Arjuna etc.) . The friend, 
according to the difference of age ami circumstances, may 
be Suhrt (a little older in age) , Sakhi (a little younger 
in age) , Priya-sakhi (same age) , and Priya-narma-sakhi 
(assistant in love-affairs) , A long list of their names, 
duties and characteristics is given. (6) Uddipana — age, 
appearance, flute (Venu), pleasantry, sport, etc. 

Its Anubhavas : various sports and pastimes, 
pleasantry, close companionship in sleep and waking etc. 

Its Sattvikas : Stambha, Sveda etc. as are suitable. 

Its Vyabhicari-bhavas : all excepting Ugrata, Trasa 
and Alasya, some appearing- during union and some in 
separation. . 

The Preyas may develop into Pranaya, Preman, 
Sncha and Raga. 
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IV. ViiTSALYA (Devotion as Parent-sentiment) 

Its Sthayi-bhava : Vatsala-rati or parental affection 
of kindness and pity (anukamf d) . 

Its Vibhavas : (a) Alambana — Krsna, and his 
Elders (Gurus) such as Nanda, Yasodii, Vasiideva etc. 
(b) Uddipana — ^His age, appearance, childishness, smile 
etc. 

Its Anubhavas : touching the head and the body, 
blessing, ordering etc. 

Its Sattvikas : all the eight r/sual Sattvikas and the 
flowing of the breasts {stana-srava) in persons standing 
in loco niatemus. 

Its Vyabhicari-bhavas : all mentioned in Prlta, along 
with Apasmara. 

It may appear like Preman (prcmavat) , Sneha 
( snehavat) and Raga (mgavat) . 

The author notes (p. 81*5) that some writers on 
Dramaturgy admit this Rasa, and quotes in support 
Visvanatha (Sahitya-darpana, iii. 251); but Visvanatha 
is perhaps singular in this respect, and it is possible that 
his views were themselves influenced by Vaisnava ideas. 
[See ‘S. K. De, Sa7iskrit Poetics, ii, p. 348. It may be 
noted in this connexion that Riidrata mentions Preyas 
(Friendship), which Rasa is accepted by Bhoja. Some 
writers, like Bhanudatta, would even add Sraddha, along 
with Bhakti. These indicate the very reluctant admission 
of these Vaisnava conceptions into the conventional eight 
or nine categories of orthodox Poetics]. 

V. Madhura Rasa (DE\^OTroN as the Erotic Sentiment) 

As this topic is reserved for more detailed treatment 
in Rupa Gosvamin’s next work, Ujjvala-mlamcbin, it is 
only briefly dealt with here. Its classification into 
Sambhoga (love in union) and Vipralamba (love in 
separation) and their further sub-divisions are only just 
referred to. This is, however, the most important Rasa 
and is styled in the later work as bhakti-msa-rdj. 

Its Sthayi-bhava : Priyata, love, or Madhura 

Rati, the sweet feeling, which inspires the mutual 

(mithah) enjoyment {sarjibhoga) of Krsna and his 

Gopis. 
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Its Vibhavas : (a) Alambana — Krsna and his Beloved 

Gopis, of whom Radha is the chief. 

(b) Uddipana — ^the sound of his flute etc. 

Its Anubhavas : side-long glances, smile etc. 

Its Sattvikas : the usual eight. 

Its Vyabhicari-bhavas : all except Ugrata and Alasya. 

Having thus given a detailed exposition of the Primary or 
Mukhya Bhakti Rasas, the TJttara or last \hbhaga of the work 
proceeds, in its nine Laharis, to consider, the seven Secondary or 
Gauna Bhakti Rasas, their mutual relation and opposition as sub- 
sidiary or contrary sentiments, and lastly, the semblance (Abhasa) 
of these Rasas. Although Riipa Gosvamin admits a total of twelve 
Bhakti-rasas, he tells us that in the authoritative Puranas and 
other scriptures, one finds in fact only the first five Mukhya or 
Primary Bhakti-rasas,’ that these five are considered as the real 
Bhakti-rasas, and that the seven Secondary Rasas of Hasa etc. are 
generally ancilliary to them.“ The septet of Secondary or Gauna 
Rasas includes, however, seven out of the nine conventional Rasas, 
the remaining two alone being admitted into the Primary or Mukhya. 
The exposition, therefore, of the seven Gauna Rasas follows in the 
main the treatment of orthodox Poetics, and need not be ^summarised 
here in detail, especially as they are not regarded as Rasas of primary 
importance in Vaisnava Rasa-sastra. They are secondary, because 
they are not always present (Jcdddcitkodbhavatvena, Jiva) and 
because they can become Rasas only when they involve Krsna-rati, 
which raises them to such a status (aniyatddhdmtvdt, Jiva) . Thus, 
Heroism is not essential to Krsna-rati, but Heroism which involves 
Krsna-rati becomes a Rasa for that very reason. It is also main- 
tained that these seven Gaunas can be easily included (antah-pdta) 
in the scope of the five Mukhyas. Thus, the Adbhuta (Marvellous) 
is included in all the five. ; the Hasya (Comic) in the Sakhya ; the 
Karuna (the Pathetic) in the Wt-salya ; the Vira (Heroic) , in its 
different aspects, in the Sakhya and the Vatsalya ; the Bhayanaka 
(Terrible) in the Vatsalya and the Prita (Dasya) ; the Bibhatsa 
(the Abhorrent) in the Santa; and the Raudra (the Furious) partly 
in the Vatsalya and partly in the Madhura. The conflict and 
comity of the Rasas, which constitute the next topic dealt with, 
can be easily inferred from this relationship to one another. Of 

d vastutas tu puramdau pancadkaiva mlokyaU, p. 601 . 

® ami pamaiva sdntddya ^arer bhakti-rasa matdh\ esu Msadayah p'dyo 
bibhrati vyabhicdritdm\\. 
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the five Miikhya Rasas, the Santa and the Piita are mutually 
agreeable ; the Viatsalya is agreeable to none ; the Sakhya and the 
Vatsalya are neither agreeable nor disagreeable to each other ; the 
Madhura and the Prita are antagonistic. Hence, it is possible that 
more than one of these Rasas can reside in the same person. Thus, 
the Sakhya, Prita (Dasya) and Vatsalya are found in Balarama ; 
the Vatsalya and Sakhya in Yudhisthira and Bhima ; the Sakhjm 
and Prita (Dasya) in Arjuna, XJddhava, Nakula and Sahadeva ; 
and so forth.^ The five Mukhya and seven Gauna Rasas are 
supposed to react on the mind in five different ways. Thus, the 
Santa fills the mind completely (Purti) ; the Prita, Preyas, Vatsalya, 
Madhura and Hasya develop (Vikasa); the Vira and the Adbhuta 
expand (Vistara); the Karuiia and the Raudra distract (Viksepa) ; 
and the Bhayanaka and the Blbhatsa repel (Ksobha) . This is a 
further ivorking out of the attributes of Vistara (expansion) ^ 
Vikasa (pervasion) and Druti (melting) of orthodox Poetics. 

The topic of Apparent Sentiment (Rasabhasa) is next taken 
up ; but the treatment is original. The Rasabhasa occurs where 
the ingredients of the Rasa are either insufficient {anga~hmatva) or 
improperly developed (anga-vairupya) . Three cases are distin- 
guished : (i) Upa-rasa, where the Vibhavas, Aniibhavas and the 

Sthayi-bhava are improper (virupatd-prdpta ) , e.g. the Rasa 
developed in inanimate beings, etc. (-«) Anu-rasa, where the 
Vibhavas etc. have no reference to Krsna {kfsrui^samhandh<i-varjita) , 
and (m) Apa-rasa, where the Rasa is developed in persons hostile 
to Krsna {tat-pratipaksa) . 

The learning displayed in the work is indeed varied, extensive 
and well digested ; but it is of a limited and miscellaneous kind. 
The sources are chiefly the Puranas and other authoritative 
Vaisnava scriptures. There is indeed much analytical acuteness, 
and the scholasticism, which created the Navya Nyaya at about 
the same period of time, is very much in evidence, in its zest for 
formal definitions, nice, and hair-splitting distinctions, elaborate 
classifications, and industrious collection of suitable poetical illustra- 
tions. But even if analytical, the attitude is hardly critical ; and 
ill spite of its anxiety to do justice to facts of actual experience, its 
extreme formalism cannot be doubted. Even if there is psychologis- 
ing, there is too much of dissection and elusive chasing of protean 
complexe.s ; and the essentials are sometimes apt to be smothered 
by the overwhelming mass of wearisome details. , The concern is, no 

^ Pnti-samdarbha, pp. 441 f. — ^The Rasabhasa is defined more comprehensb ely 
by Jiva Gosvamm as the conflict of the domirjant Rasa with an improper Rasa 
a.s well as with improper Vibhava, Anubhava, Vyabhicarin etc. 
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doubt, with the peculiar psychology of Vaisnava emotions, but not 
a single philosophical work is cited; and as Jfiana in the orthodox 
sense is rigidly excluded, philosophical discussions are naturally out 
of court. The Bhagavad-gitd is cited only twice ; and there is 
hardly any reference to other schools of Vaisnava thought. Of the 
Pancaratra, only late and apocryphal works like the Ndmda- 
pancardtm is quoted, but not very frequently. The Rdmayana is 
cited only once, the Mahdhhdmta four times and the Harivamsa 
only five times. Of the classical Sanskrit poets, Magha is quoted 
twice ; Bhartrhari’s Vairdgya-sataka once ; and our author’s taste 
for poetical literature is curiously circumscribed to such works as the 
Snkfsna-karndmrta of Lilasuka, the Mukunda-indld of Kulasekhara 
and the Gtta-govinda of Jayadeva. His own religious dramas and 
poems furnish many illustrative quotations, Rupa Gosvamin shows 
an undoubted mastery of the principles and technicalities of 
Sanskrit Poetics, but his chief sources appear to be Bharata (quoted 
twice) , the Da^a-rupaka (quoted once) , the Rasa-sudhdkara (quoted 
once, Rasdrnava-sudhdkara of Sihgabliiiprila) and probably Visva- 
niitha’s Sdhitya-darpana, .which is anonymously quoted with 
approval in one place. With the Puranas and Upa-puranas he 
displays an extensive acquaintance, but here again the largest 
number of quotations comes from the Smnad-bhdgavata (especially 
the Dasama), the Padma and the Skanda, all of which are 
canonically accepted in Bengal Vaisnavism. There are nearly four 
hundred poetical quotations in the work, which by themselves 
constitute an almost encyclopaedic anthology of Vaispava Bhakti- 
rasa. We give here a classified index of the works and authors 
cited in the Bhakti-msdmria-smdhu, which will give an idea of the 
author’s erudition and his literary taste and interests.^ 

(The references are by page, as the numbering of the verses in the printed 
edition is not regular), 

(1) Thu Epics etc, ; 

Mahabharata 88, IM, 258, 592; B.amaj'ana 605; Harivarnsa 260, 421, 
436, 441, 854; Bhagavadgita 39, 70. 

^ In his Ndtaka-candrilcd (ed. Rasavihari Samkhya-tirtha, Kashimbazar 1907) , 
however, Rupa Gosvamin does not speak favourably of Vis vaiiatha’s work. At the 
outset of this work, he states that in composing it he consulted the Bharata-sastra 
and the Rasa-sudhdkara, and generally rejected the treatment of the Sdhitya- 
darpana as being opposed to Bharata’s views. It must, however, be noted that 
Rupa has, both in his Bhakti-rasamrta and Ujjvala-nUamani, departed very 
materially from Bharata, and sometimes quotes Bharata merely to criticise him. 

^ This and the following indices are hot meant to be exhaustive, but it is 
hoped that no important entry is overlooked. ■ 
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(2) The Phranas and Upa-pxjranas : 

Snmadbliagavata (especially the Dasama or the Tenth Skandha) 13 , 
14 , 17 , 18 , ' 26 , 28 , 29 , 32 , 34 , 35 , 37 , 45 , 46 , 47 , 48 , 49 - 56 , 59 , 60 , 68 . 
69 , 70 , 71 , 78 , 83 , 94 , 96 , 101 , 102 , 103 , 104 , 114 , 115 , 124 , 126 , 129 , 
132 , 135 , 138 , 140 , 142 , 147 (praise of the work), 152 , 154 , 160 , 163 , 
168 , 190 , 191 , 195 , 197 , 199 , 214 , 216 , 232 , 240 , 257 , 265 , 271 , 286 , 287 , 

291 , 293 , 295 , 298 , 300 , 301 , 303 , 310 , 312 , 318 , 319 , 321 , 322 , 323 , 341 , 

346 , 348 , 349 , 352 , 359 , 384 , 387 , 390 , 395 , 406 , 407 , 412 , 415 , 422 , 423 , 

442 , 444 , 446 , 447 , 448 , 453 , 457 , 465 , 467 , 473 , 478 , 480 , 484 , 485 , 486 . 

490 , 491 , 499 , 502 , 505 , 506 , 511 , 513 , 514 , 534 , 581 , 618 , 651 , 656 , 657 , 

659 , 662 , 669 , 675 , 676 , 687 , 688 , 690 , 691 , 715 , 732 , 755 , 765 , 766 , 770 , 

773 , 787 , 788 , 790 , 792 , 801 , 808 , 829 , 864 , 867 , 874 , 933 . 

Padma 16 , 19 , 20 , 34 , 56 , 66 , 82 , 87 , 88 , 93 , 95 , 96 , 106 , 109 , 110 , 117 , 
118 , 134 , 136 , 137 , 143 , 144 , 177 , 188 , 192 , 200 , 215 , 351 , 354 , 501 : 
Skanda 79 , 82 , 85 , 95 , 96 , 100 , 106 , 107 , 109 , 112 , 122 , 130 , 131 , 132 , 
135 , 159 , 194 , 196 , 660 , 764 ; Naradlya 81 , 84 , 98 , 102 , 123 , 193 ; Nara- 
simha 109 , 117 , 130 , 211 , 669 ; Brahmanda 98 , 133 , 167 ; Visnu 116 , 
505 ; Agneya 113 , 225 ; Variiha 89 , 112 ; Adi-Varaha 133 ; Maha- 

Varaha 333 ; Kaurma 332 ; Maha-Kaurma 180 . Brhad-Vamana 317 ; 
Adipurana 135 , 143 ; Brahma 83 ; Brahma-vaivarta 85 ; Bhavisyottara 98 , 
113 , 137 ; Lihga 103 ; Garuda 114 ; Puranantara 99 , 118 . 

(3) Other Religious Texts and Comiuuntaries : 

Visnudharma 104 , 285 ; Visnu-dharmottara 111 , 118 , 628 , 922 ; Visnu- 
rahasya 86 , 103 ; Visnu-yamala 334 ; Brahma-yamala 79 ; Vai^pava 

Tantra 333 ; Narada-pancaratra 11 , 23 , 59 , 107 ; Narayana-pancaratra 218 ; 
Pahcaratra 86 , 129 , 213 , 216 , 217 ; Suka-samhita 195 ; Aga.stya-sarahita 71 , 
111 , 125 ; Brahma-sainhita 305 ; Katyayana-samhita 86 ; Tantra 21 , 24 , 
111 , 170 , 187 ; Bliavartha-dlpika 27 ; Sridliara-svamiii (author of above) 
630 ; Hari-bhakti-sudhodaya 23 , 27 , 99 , 100 , 141 , 198 , 639 , 677 , 866 ; 
Hari-bhakti-vilasa 72 , 129 ; (Bhag,avan-)Nama-kaumudi 630 ; (Hari-)Bhakti- 
viveka 127 . 

(4) Stotras : 

Haya-sirsiya-Narayana-vyuha-stava 57 , 58 , 182 ; Aparadha-bhahjana 638 ; 
Bilvamaiigala-stava 626 ; Stavavali 374 , 507 ; Yamunaicarya-stotra 127 , 
267 , 307 . 

(5) Poetical Works: 

Bhartrhari, Vahagya-sataka 503 ; Sisupala-vadha 267 , 279 ; (Kr.sna-) Kar- 
namrta 202 , 203 , 379 , 670 , 671 , 674 ; Bilvamahgala 290 , 386 , 456 , 472 , 
Gita-govluda 314 , 881 , 821 , 829 ; Govinda-vilasa 571 ; Mukunda-mrda 567 • 
Riipa Gosvamin’s own works (poetical and dramatic) : 
Uddhava-samdesa 885 ; Hamsa-duta 479 , 689 , 876 ; LsiJilii-uiadhava 281 , 290 . 
303 , 322 , 372 , 453 , 470 , 471 , 632 , 789 , 808 , 822 , 939 , 946 ; Vidagdha- 
madhava 320 , 496 , 510 , 654 , 791 , 808 , 880 , 889 , 930 , 934 ; Dana-keli- 
kaumudl 441 , 555 , 749 , 824 ; Padyavall 203 , 254 , 395 , 460 , 487 , 512 , 639 , 
821 , 823 , 825 , 828 , 830 , 831 . 
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(6) Rhetorical Works and Authors : 

Bliarata 592, 593 ; Daiarupaka 865 ; Sahitya-darpaim (annoymously) 815 
(=SD. jii, 251) ; Rasa-sudhakara 451 {—Rasarnava-sudhdkara of Sing- 
bhupala, on ii, 13) ; Natyacaryah 922. 

(7) Authors quoted by naaie only, excluding those already 

INDEXED : 

Hanumat 58 ; Sudeva 630 ; Srlmat-Prabhu (=Sanatana Gosvainm) 2(J0. 

(8) Anonyaious References: 

Puranantara, see above. Granthantara 160 ; Pracam 454 ; Natyacaryah, 
see above; Tantra and Vaisnava-tantra, see above, 

3 The IJjJVALA-NiLAMANI 

Against this background of a complicated scheme is to be 
studied the next work, the Ujjvala-mlarmni} in which the Ujjvala, 
or Madhura, or Sriigiira Bhakti-rasa, the Erotic Love of Krsna, 
among the five primary Rasas, has been baptised into transcendence. 
The very importance of this Rasa is borne out by the fact that it 
required a separate and specialised enquiry in a supplementary work, 
which, if it did not exceed in volume the original treatise, did far 
outshine it in the complication of details and profusion of illustra- 
tions. As before, the entire theme is planned and modelled upon that 
of the Srhgara Rasa of Sanskrit Poetics, and the general terminology 
and main concepts belong to its current stock-in-trade. The funda- 
mentals of the whole doctrine of the Erotic Rasa and its rhetorical 
psj'chology are worked out from the point of view of Krsna as, an 
ideal hero (nayaka-cuddmani ) ; and as the hero and the heroine in 
their various moods, aspects and situations form the ground of this 
erotic sentiment, the work is really an exhaustive dissertation not 
only upon the sentiment itself, but also upon the minutiae of the 
hero and heroine, their adjuncts and associates, as well as an 
analysis of their various attributes and expressions of love. 

The basic feeling (Sthayi-bhava) of the UJivala or Madhura 
Rnsa is, as we have already noted, the Priyata or Madhura Rati, 
the fondness or sweet feeling which inspires the mutual (mithah) 
erotic enjoyment (sambhoga) of Krsna and the Gopls,^ This 

Our references are to the Kavyamala edition (Bombay 1913) of the work, 
with the commentaries of Jiva Gosvamin (Locanw-rocam) and Visvanatlia Cakra- 
A'ai’Lin (Ananda-candrika) . Visvanatha also wrote a summary of this work, entitled 
Ujjvala-nllaTrMni-kirana (ed. Prangopala Gosvami, Navadvipa 1927) , to which 
occasional references are also made by us, 

® miiho harer mrgdksyus ca sambhogasyddi-Jedranam] madhumpara-parydya 
priyatdkhyodiM Tatih\\. Of the two aspects of the Lila (or divine sport) of 
Krsna, namely, Aisvarya (power) and Madhurya (sweetness), Jiva Gosvamin, in 
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feeling of Krsna, being brought to a state of relish in the heart of 
the Bhakta^ by means of its appropriate Vibhavas, Aniibhavas etc., 
becomes the erotic Madhura Rasa, which is styled “the chief 
among the Bliakti-rasas (bhakti-rasa-rdj ) The work, therefore, 
proceeds at once to the detailed analysis of the Vibhavas etc, of 
this Rasa. 

The Alambana Vibhava, or the material ground and object of 
this feeling, is supposed to be Krsna himself and his beloved Gopis 
{vallahhdh ) . As the Nayaka or hero of this feeling, a long list )f 
Ki'sna’s twenty -five attributes as a lover is given, although most of 
these are already included in the previous list of his sixty-four 
general excellences which we have mentioned above. The orthodox 
classification^ of the hero, appearing as the beloved {hdntaM)ena 
sjjhumn, Jiva), into DhTrodatta etc. is accepted ; but Krsna may 
figure either as Pati (husband) or Upa-pati (lover), and it is on 
the latter aspect that the excellence of his love is supposed to rest.^ 
As an amour with a married woman is hardly permitted by orthodox 
theory^ to form the dominant theme of a play or poem, Ri'ipa 
Gosvamin cites Bharata in support, and states that if some older 
authorities have spoken lightly of the Upa-pati, such remarks should 
be understood to have an application to the ordinary hero {^mikfia 
ndt/aka) , and not to Krsna, who incarnated himself for tasting the 
essence of the Rasa.'* The Parakiya (= belonging to another) 
heroine, who is the object of the Upa-pati’s love, may however be 
a maiden (Kanyaka) or a married woman (Farodha). Even if 
orthodox Poetics deprecates love to a married woman,® she is, 
according to Vaisnava ideas, the highest tj^pe of the heroine, and 
forms the central theme of the later Parakiya doctrine of the 
school, in which the love of the mistress for her lover becomes 
the universally accepted symbol of the soul’s passionate devotion 
to God, Krsna as a Nayaka, again, is conceived to be the most 

his Pnti-samdarbha (pp. 704-715) declares the superiority of Madhurya. Hence the 
supreme excellence of Madhura Rati follows as a corollary, 

^ svadyatam hrdi bhaktandni anitd. 

® See S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, ii, p. 339. 

® atraiva paramotkarsali srngdrasya pratisfMiah. 

* Rudrata xiv, 12-13; Rudrabhatta, ii. 40; also Dasa-rtipaka. ii. 19 
(ndnyodlmigi-rase kvacit). But .^ihgabhupala (Rasdrnava-sudfidkara, i. 7Q) dassifiGS 
the Nayaka into Pati, Upa-pati and Vaisika. 

® rasa-nirydsa-svdddrtham avaddrini. 

® Rupa Gosvamin explains that this is because iii orthodox Poetics the 
concern is with the ordinary hero {tat tu sydt prakrta-ksudra-nayakadyanusdratah ) . 
He says similarly in his Nataka-candrikd (si. 11) : nestd yad angini rase kavibhih 
parodhd\ tad gokuldmbujadrsdTn kvlam antarena\ dsamsayd rasavidher avatdntnndml 
kamsdrim rasika-mm4<da4ekhm'ena\\. This verse is quoted anonymously at p. 80. 
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complete (Purnatama) in Vraja, more complete (Piirnatara) in 

Matliiira, and complete (Purna) in Dvaraka. In their character 
as a lover, both the Pati and the Upa-pati may be (following 
orthodox classification) the faithful (Anukula) , the gallant who'^e 
attention is equally divided among many (Daksina), the sly (§atha) 
and the saucy (Dhrsta) . Thus ninety-six different aspects of 

Krsna as the hero are obtained by this elaborate classification. 

The ordinary classification of the Nayika of classical Poetics is 
accepted, but some complication is introduced by conceiving the 
heroine as the Beloved of Krsna (Hari-vallabha) from the devo- 
tional point of view. The Nayika may be Sviya (one’s own) or 

Paraklya (another’s) , according as the hero is husband (Pati) or 
lover (Upa-pati) , Mention is made of ICrsna’s sixteen thousand 
wives in Vraja and one hundred and eight in Dvaraka, although 
we are assured that the actual number is infinite ! We are told 
(pp. 41f) that the Gopis of Vraja were in fact married according 
to Gandharva rites (self-choice), and as such they should be taken 
as SvTya heroines, but they are generally considered (prayena 
vmutdljb) in Krsna’s Prakata-llla (Manifest Sport) as Paraklya, 
because of the secrecy of their love (pracclianna-kamatd) and the 
unmanifest character of the marriage (avyaktatvacl vivdhasya)} 
There was, however, no jealousy on the part of the Gopas towards 
Krsna for sporting with their wives, because through the Maya of 
Krsna each had an apparent wife with him (cf. Snmad-hhdgavata, 
X. 33. 37) ; and the immaculateness of the Vrajadevis is declared by 
the assumption that they never had any real union with their 
husbands,^ Each of these two kinds^ of the heroine, the Sviya and the 
Paraklya, is classified again, in accordance with the scheme of classical 
Poetics, into the adolescent and artless (Mugdha), the youthful 

^ Visvanatha Cakravartin adds {Kimna, p. 34): hiyintyah goktde sviya api 
pitrddi-iankayd paraldya cva. Jiva Gosvamm deals in some detail with this 
question of the relation of the Gopis to Krsiia in his Pnti'samdarbha (pp. 676-686, 
936) , for which see below, chap. v. It is differentiated fi-om ordinary .sexual relation 
(prdkrta kdma) and characterised a.s pure love (suddha-preman) , and the distinc- 
tion of Sviya and Paraklya is said to be po.ssible only in Prfikata Lila {vastutah 
parama-sviya api prakaia-ltldyum parakiyamundh srl-vrajadevyah, p. 936) . In his 
^nkrsna-samdarhha, (ed. Prangopala Gosvami, Nadiya 1925, i)p. 547f), Jiva 
offers the mystical-philosophical explanation that the Gopis, as well as Krsna’s 
wives in Mathura and Dvaraka, are really his Svarupa-.saktis. The Paraklya- 
bhava of the Gopis is not a reality but a mere semblance (Abhnsa) winch, 
occunung only during the Prakata Vrndavana-lila, is short-lived. 

^ na jdtu vraja-devmdin patibhih saha samgamah. 

* The third kind, the Sadharanl, or Samanya or Vesya (Courte.san) , is 
omitted. The Kubja, wdio is extolled (p. 85) for her feeling towards Krsna, is 
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(Madhya) , and the mature and audacious (Pragalbha) . Of these, 
the Madhya and the Pragalbha, according to their capacity for 
Mana, may be Dhira (self-possessed) , AdhTra (not self-possessed) 
and DhTradhIra (the partially self-possessed) . They are further 
arranged, according to the eightfold diversity of their condition or 
situation in relation to the hero, into (i) the Abhisarika, who goes 
out and meets the hero in assignation, (ii) the Vasaka-sajja, who 
adorns herself in expectation of the hero, (in) the Utkanthita, who 
is disappointed by his non-arrival through misadventure or invomn- 
tary absence, (iv) the Vipralabdha, wdio is deceived of her expect ji- 
tion by unfaithfulness, (v) the Khandita, who is outraged by the 
discovery of marks of unfaithfulness in the hero, (vi) the 
Kalahantarita, who is separated by quarrel, (nzi) the Prosita- 
bhartrka, who pines for the absence of the hero gone abro'^d, 
and (viii) the Svadhma-bhartrka, who has the hero under absolute 
control. They may again, according to the rank each holds in the 
affection of the hero, be Uttama (best) , Madhyama (middling) and 
Kanistha (lov/est) . 

All this follows pretty closely the older rhetorical convention ; 
but a further classification from a different theological point of 
view is also attempted. This classification of the Beloved of Krspa 
may be represented thus in a tabular form : 


Hari-vallabha or the Beloved of Hari 


Sadhaiia-sicldha 
(who has attained 
realisation through 
effort) 


Nilya-siddha 
(who has perpetually 
attained without such 
effort, e.g. R a d h a, 
( 'andravali etc.) 


Devi 

(i.e. deva-yoni, a celes- 
tial being who becomes 
incarnated with Krsna) 


_ Yauthik! Ayauthild 

(belonging to a- yutha or com- (not belonging to such 

biuation of Sadhakas, .raw!6/t%a groups) 

ganasak sadkane mtdh) S 


The Ascetics Tlie Upanisads 

rMunis who became (who became Gopis, 
Goji^Is, according to according to the 
Wit Vadvia-'pi.irdna) Puranas) 


Pracina Navya: ■ ■ 

(Ancient) (Modern) 

apparently regarded as Paraktya (bliava-yogat tu sairamdhn jmmkiyaiva nammald ) . 
But Jlva Gosvfimin (Priti-samdarbha, p. 933) would frankly regard her as 
Samanya, whose Dasya (annointing Krsna’s bodyj was raised into Mailliura Rasa. As 
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Of these Radha, as the Vrndavanesvari and eternal consort of 
Ki’sna, is the foremost Beloved. A whole section is devoted to her, 
in which she is identified with the Hladinl Mahasakti of the Tantra 
{tantre pmtisfMtd); and a big list is giv^ of her attributes aiT.! 
excellences, with the final remark that her characteristics, like liiose 
of Krsna, are incapable -of enumeration (samkhydtlta) . Although 
the name of Radha is not found in general literature before Ilcda- 
saptasati, an attempt is made to prove her antiquity by a reference 
(p. GO) to such late neo-vaisnava Upanisads as the Oopdla-tipanl 
and to the apocryphal Rk-parisista, as well as to the canonical 
Padma-pumna (cf. Pnti-samdarbha pp, 564-9) . Her five kinds of 
companions, namely, Sakhl, Nitya-sakhi, Prana-sakhT, Priya-sakhI 
and Parama-prestha-sakhi, are then mentioned, and their individual 
names are recorded (p. 79) 

According to their luck in love {saiihhdgya) , each of the 
heroine may be again Adhika (excessive) , Sama (even) and Laghvt 
(light) . According to her Svabhava (temperament) , she may be 
again Prakhara (sharp) , Madhya (equable) and Mrdvi (mild) . 
According to her attitude to her rivals, she may be Sva-paksa 
(interested in herself), Suhrt-paksa (partial to her friend), Tatastha 
(indifferent) and Vipaksa (hostile) . Of these, the second and the 
third are not conducive to Rasa, but are incidentally mentioned ; 
they may be either Ista-sadhaka (doing good) or Anista-badhaka 
(averting evil). The hostile type may be Ista-hantrl (an obstacle) 
or Anistakarl (active maker of mischief) . Jiva Gosvamin's classi- 
fication (p. 959) into Sakhi (companion) , Suhrt (well-wisher) , 
Tatastha (indifferent) and Pratipaksiki (rival) is much simpler. 
But this classification on the basis of partisanship also applies to 
the Sakhl (Companion) by herself and as a messenger (Diiti), 
according to her attitude to the cause of Krsna or of Radha. 

her desire was for Krsna, it was directed towards a worthy object and therefore 
praised ; but, being selfisli and frankly sensugji, it is deprecated in comparison vnth 
the love of the Gopis, which was free from these traits. 

^ The raison d'etre df this classification is not mentioned in the text: but 
Visvanatha Cakravartin (°Kiranay p. 39-40) explains it thus : One who is more 
partial to Krsna is Sakhi, but the Nitya-sakhi is more partial in her affection to 
Radha. Among Nitya-sakhis, those who are the chief are called Prana-sakhis. 
The Pri'ya-salthi is not defined, but among Priya-saklns the chief are Parama- 
prestha-sakhis. In his Radha-krma-ganoddesa-dlpiUd (ed Radluiraman Press, 
Berlnunpm-Murshidabad, 1323 B.E.=1916 A.D.), Rupa Gosvamin enlarges upon 
this topic of the ancillae of Radha and Krsna.— The Sthayi-bhava in the case of- 
the Nayika is direct enjoyment (safcsad upabhogdtmaka) t hut in the Sakhis, according 
to Jiva Gosvamin (PrUi-savidarbha p. 1046) it is vicarious, consisting of an approval 
of the enjoyment (tad-ammodenatma/ca) . 
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Of the assistants (Sahaya) in love-affair, the Nayaka has his 
usual Ceta (servant, e.g. Bhahgura, Bhrhgara etc., in Vraja), Vita 
(courtier, e.g. Kadara, Bharatibandhu etc.), Pithamarda (comrade, 
e.g. Sridaman) and Vidfisaka (buffoon, e.g. Madhumangala in Rupa 
Gosvamin’s Vidagclha-madhava) , to which is added a fifth, Priya- 
narma-sakhi (dear and intimate friend, e.g., Siibala and Arjuna) . 
The Sakhi or companion of the Nayika has already been mentioned 
above But her mes,sengers of love (DfitT) and the nature of the 
message take up an entire long section of the work. The classifica- 
tion of the DutI may be tabulated as follows : 


Duti (Messenger of the Heroine) 



Svayam Apia _ ^ 

(where the person acts (where a friend is 

as her own messenger) employed) 


The self-effort may take the forms 
of gestures, words or looks. The 
gestures, are of many kinds : crack- 
ing of the fingers, artfully covering 
up one’s limbs, drawing figures on 
the ground with one’s toes, scrat- 
ching the ears, dance of the eye- 
brows, biting one’s lips, etc. The 
words, consisting of hints, may . be 
direct or artful, or they may con- 
cern Krsna him-self or something 
relevant, etc. The looks are an- 
alysed into smiling with the eyes, 
glancing with half-clo.sed eyes, 
rolling the eyes, side-long glances, 
etc. 



Amitartha NisrsUirtha Patraharika 

They may be Silpakari (woman arti- 
san), Daivajila (woman astrologer), 
Lihgini (woman a.scetic, e.g. Paurna- 
masi) , Paricarika (maidservant), 
Dhatreyl (foster-sister) , Sakhi (com- 
panion), VanadevI (the presiding deity 
of the forest), etc. [cf. Rasarnava^ 
swlhakara, i. 160-161]. 

The message may be directly expressed 
. (vacya) or suggested (vyangya ) . The 
suggested may be .spoken before the 
heroine or behind her, and may be 
either direct (sdk.mt) or artfully- 
spoken (vyapadesena) , etc. 


^ The Sakhi is an important person in the Rasa-sastra and theology of 
Caitanyaism, Without her the blissful erotic sport of JCrsna and Radha is not 
nourished, nor does it expand. No one has access to the sport except the privileged 
Sakhls and those devotees who imitate (tBrough Raganuga mode) their attitude. 
Hence the devotional fancy of the faithful Vafsnava adopts the way of the GopTs 
and thinks on the sfiort, day and night, manife.sted in various erotic forms. It is 
for this reason that in the hagiology of the sect, as we have already noled, the 
great Vaisuavas are figured as incarnations of the Sakhls, — a curious sublimation of 
the Gopi-inyth ! In the Eavyas, Natakas, Stotras and Campus of Kavilcarnapura, 
Raghunatha-dasa, Rupa and Jiva, we shall see presently, the SakhTs naturally play an 
important and ubiquitous role. # 
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So much about the Alambana Vibhavas. The Uddlpana 
Vibhavas, which serve to foster the feeling by conditions of time, 
place and circumstance, constitute a much less extensive topic, but 
involve an equal elaboration of detail. Under this section come 
mainly the definition and classification of the various excellences 
of Krsna and his beloved Gopis, as well as such external (tatastha) 
objects (e.g. spring, cloud, moon etc.) as wmuld excite tlie 
feeling of love. The excellences of Krsna having been already 
catalogued and illustrated in the previous work, the present 
work confines itself to an elaborate definition and illustration of 
the excellences of Krsna’s Beloved, which may be either 
physical (Kayika) , mental (Manasika) and verbal (Vacika) . The 
mental and verbal characteristics are dismissed in a few words ; 
but of physical excellences, such as beauty (Rupa), complexion 
(Lavanya), softness (Mardava) etc., prominence is given to the 
description of the three stages of youth (Yauvana), namely, 
Navya (fresh) , Vyakta (mafiifest) and Purna (complete) , along with 
Yayah-samdhi (adolescence) ? Other excellences of Krsna refer to 
the peculiarities of Name (Naman) , Exploits (Carita) , Sports (Lila-, 
e.g. playing on the flute, milking the cows, lifting of the Govardhana 
hill etc.), Mandana (embellishments), and other relevant {mm- 
bandhin) and related {samnihita) characteristics, including a des- 
cription of Vrndavana, its rivers, groves, trees, flowers, birds and 
beasts. The Tatastha Uddipanas, as we have said above, include 
the conventional external objects (such as the cloud, full moon, 
southern breeze, etc) Which excite the feeling of love. 

Three kinds of Anubhavas, which consist of such outward 
manifestations of the feeling as follow and strengthen it, are dis- 
tinguished, namely, twenty-two Alamkaras, seven Udbhasvaras, and 
twelve Yacikas. Of the twenty-two Alamkaras or embellishments, 
the three physical ones (Bhava, Hava and Hela) refer to the degree 
of awakening and manifestation of love in a nature previously 
exempt ; then there are seven inherent (Sattvaja) qualities, such 
as brilliance of youth, beauty, sweetness, courage, etc. ; and ten 
natural (Svabhiavaja) graces, such as Lila (playful imitation of 
the beloved) , Vilasa (playful gestures) , Vicchitti (decoration) , 
Mottayita (clear expression of desire) etc., conclude the list. All 
this is conventional but the seven Udbhasvaras, which are new, 
include such gestures or physical expressions of love as unconscious 
untying of the knot of the lower garment (riivi-visramsana) , dropp- 
ing of the upper garment (uttarfya- skhalana) , yawning (jrmhliu) , 

^ The Rasarimva-stkdhdkara (i, 1640 speaks of four stages of Yauvana, 

® See S. K. De, San.s/bnt 1“oefo'c«, ii, pp. 341-342. 
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loosening of the hair (kesa-samsrana) , etc. These are really aspects 
of Vilasa and Mottayita mentioned above, but they are separately 
treated because they have a charm of their own. The twelve 
Vacikas or conversational attributes are Alapa (agreeable and 
flattering talk) , Vilapa (lamentation), Samlapa (dialogue), Pralapa 
(vein or meaningless words), Anulapa (repetition) , Apalapa (con- 
trary application of a spoken word) , Samdesa (message) , Atidesa 
(taking another’s words as one’s own), Apade.% (hinting), Upadesa 
(instruction) , Nirdesa (pointed reference) and Vyapadesa (artful 
expression of one’s desire) 

There is nothing novel in the treatment of the Sattvikas, which 
are really kinds of Anubhavas. The eight orthodox Sattvikas 
are accepted and are illustrated chiefly with respect to the heroine. 
But each is considered as a result of different subsidiary or auxiliary 
feelings ; e.g.. Stupefaction (Stambha) is illustrated as caused res- 
pectively by fear, wonder, sorrow, impatience etc. As in the 
previous work, the Sattvikas are classified as Smouldering (Dhuma- 
yita) , Burning (Jvalita), Brightly Burning (Dipta) and Flaming 
(Udclipta). 

The section on the Vyabhicari-bhavas or accessory feelings is 
a fairly long one, but the conventional thirty- three of these are 
accepted and illustrated, with the exception of Ugrata (sternness) 
and Alasya (indolence) , which, in the opinion of our author, are 
inapplicable to Snigara. As in, the case of the Sattvikas, each of 
these is described as caused by different feelings, e.g. fear, wonder, 
anger, shame, contempt, sorrow, etc.^ After this, a brief reference 
is made to the Commencement (Utpatti) , Commixture (Samdhi) , 
Conjunction (Sabalata) and Allaying (Santi) of different Bhavas. 

The work then proceeds to the detailed consideration of the 
Sthayi-bhava, the root-emotion, of the Madhura Rasa, and the 
treatment is entirely original. 

The natural or worldly (laukika) circumstances which give rise 
to the feeling of love or Madhura Rati, according to the degree of 
excellence, are : 

(i) Abhiyoga, manifestation of the feeling, either directly or 
through a messenger, 

(ii) Visaya, objects of the senses, e.g. sound (sahda) , 
touch (sparm) , smell (gandJia) etc. 

(m) Sanibandha, sense of glory in beauty, lineage, etc, 

^ This classification of Vaeika follows Rasdmava-sudhdkam (eel. Trivandrum, 
i. 220f>. 

* This procedure follows that of the Rttsdrnava-sicdhdkcira. 
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{iv) Abhimana, sense of desirability of a particular pleasing 
object, 

(-u) Upama, resemblance, however slight. 

{vi) Svabhava, nature or temperament, which does not 
depend upon outward cause. This may again, be 
Nisarga (instinctive and deep-rooted habit) , or Svaifipa 
(causeless self-accomplished essential) . This Svarupa 
may centre either on Krsna (krsna-nisthd) or on the 
Gopis (laland-nistku) . 

But the Madhura Rati, according as the heroine is SadharanI 
(a courtesan), Sviya (wife) or Parakiya (a maiden or a married 
woman) respectively, may be : 

(а) Sadharam, general, e.g., in the case of the Kubja, where 
the enjoyment is entirely for oneself {dtma-tarpmaika- 
Mtpcvryd, Jiva) . It extends up to the Preraan (see 
below) stage of love. 

(б) Samafijasa, well-proportioned, as in the case of the 
conjugal love of Rukminl etc., where the enjoyment is 
as much for Krsna as for oneself. It extends up to 
the Anuraga stage. 

(c) Samartha, capable, as in the case of the Gopis where the 
effort is entirely for the pleasure of Krsna, It extends 
up to the final Bhava or Mahabhava stage. 

The Madhura Rati, in its different aspects or conditions, may 
again be, successively, according to its stages of growth or intensity 
of manifestation 

I. Preman, defined as the bond of feeling (bhdva-handham) 
which is the indestructible seed (hljo) of lo^e and which according 
to its degree may be Praudha (mature), Madhya (middling) ano' 
Manda (slight) , 

II. Sneha, which is affection sublimated from Preman and 
causing melting of the heart Qirdaya-drdvmxa) in sight, hearing 
or recollection. It may also be the best (srestha ) , middling 
(madhyama) and the lowest {kani-itha ) , according to its intensity. 
This Sneha is of two kinds : (a) Ghrta-sncha, constant fondness, 
solidifying like Ghee, but impotent in itself in producing the taste, 
or \h) Madhu-sneha, constant fommess, like honey, strong and in 
itself potent in producing its sweetness, 

^ This classification follows that of the Rasarnava-sudhakara (ii. 100 E) which, 
however, spealts (in order) of Preman, Mana, Sneha, Raga and Anuraga, omitLing 
Bhava or Mahabhava. * 
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III. Mana, affected repulse of endearment due to excess of 
emo'.ion and causing a variety of amatory feelings. This may be 
Udatta, the high-spirited impulse of Ghrta-siieha, or I.alita, the 
sportive and tortuous impulse of Madhu-sneha. 

IV. Pranaya, friendly confidence , which may be 

Maitra, friendship characterised by humility, or Sakhya, fellowship 
free from apprehension. By a contact with the Udatta and the 
Lalita Mana respectively, these two kinds of Pranaya may again 
be Su-maitra and Su-sakhya. The interrelation or e^^oliition of one 
from the other is thus indicated; Sneha — ^Pranaya— Mana, or 
Sneha— Mana — Pranaya, the two Pranaya and Mana acting as 
mutual cause and effect. 

V. Raga, erotic transmutation of sorrow into joy, which, in 
coloured figuration, may be either Nilima (dark-blue) or Raktima 
(crimson) . The' Nilima Raga may again be Nlll-raga, indigo - 
coloured, unchangeable and not outwardly manifesting itself, or 
it may be Syama-raga, dark-coloured, accomplished slowly and 
manifesting itself a little. The Raktima Rfiga, on the other hand, 
may be Kiisumbha-raga, saffron-coloured, quickly diffusing itself 
and reflecting other Ragas, or it may be Manjistlia-raga, coloured 
like madder, durable and independent.^ 

VI. Aniiraga, love as constant freshness. Its aspects are : 
(a) Paravasibhava, self-surrender, (6) Prenia-vaicittya, loving appre- 
hension of separation, (c) Apraiii-jauma, desire for birth as inanimate 
matter connected with the beloved, and (d) Vipralainbha-visphiirti, 
vision of the beloved in separation. 

VII. Bhava or Mahabhava, supreme realisation of love .such as 
can be realised only by the Gopls of Vraja. It may be : 

(1) Rudha, where the Sattvikas have reached the highest 
form of excitement (UddTpta) . Its charactcri.stics both in 
union and separation are (a) incapacity for bearing separa- 
tion even for a moment (Nimesasahata) , (b) capacity to 
stir the hearts of all present (Asanna-janata-brd- 
vilodanatva) , (c) capacity to make a whole age appear 
as a moment, and a moment a.s a whole age (Kalpa- 
ksanatva ksana-kalpatva) , (d) languishment through 

apprehension of malady even in the presence of happiness 
(Tat-saukhye’pyarti-sahkaya khinnatva) , and (e) forget- 
fulness of self and everything even in the absence of 

Rasa7'ria'i>ci-sudhakaTa (ii. 1170, following Bhoja, speak.s only of Kusumbha, 
Nili and Mailjistha Raga, See also Sahitya-darpai^, in. 195-97. 
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actual fainting (Mohadya-bliave’pyatmadi-sarva-visma- 
ranatva) . 

(2) Adhirudha, involving a special sublimation of the 
characteristics of Rudha mentioned above. It is again 
twofold: (i) Modana, involving a special heightened 
charm of the Sattvikas (uddipta-saiisthava) , and is found 
only in the Radha-group, It deepens into Mohana in 
separation, which causes a deeper heightening (suddipta) 
of the Satlvikas. Its characteristics are : the hero’s 
fainting even in the embrace of the heroine (Mntdsliste’pi 
murchand) , desire for happiness even by undergoing un- 
bearable suffering (asahya-duhkha-svzkdrdd api tat-sukha- 
kdmitd) , causing sorrow to the whole woild {brahmdndci- 
ksobha-hd-ritva), weeping of the animal world (tirscdm 
api rodanam) , craving death for elemental union with 
Ki’sna (mrtyu-sviJcdrdt sva-bhutair api tat-sanga-trsnd) , 
and lastly, divine frenzy {ddvyonmdda). This divine frenzy 
may take the form of various helpless acts and movements 
(udghurnd) and of deeply anxious and resentful words on 
meeting a friend of the hero, here Krsna (Citra-jalpa) . 
The Citra-jalpa may take ten forms : Prajalpa (spitting 
out of words on the incompetence of the hero, in contempt 
prompted by impatience, jealousy or pride) , Parijalpa 
(display of skill in chiding the hero’s cruelty) , Vijalpa 
(jealous irony instinct with resentment), Ujjalpa (proud 
and jealous declaration of the hero’s deception) , Samjalpa 
(regretful and ironical declaration of the hero’s ingrati- 
tude), Avajalpa (jealous declaration of the imworthiness 
of the hero’s love on account of his hard-heartedness, lust 
and deception) , Abhijalpa (hinting the propriety of giving 
up the hero, which words bring sorrow e\cn to birds), 
Ajalpa (disparaging declaration of the hero’s crookedness, 
which causes sorrow to self and joy to those who 
experience his association) , Pratijalpa (honouring the 
messenger and humbly declaring inseparability from the 
hero) and Sujalpa (enquiry, inspired by simplicity, 
gravity and -humility, after the hero)', (ii) Madana, 
which is pleasant with the sprout of all the feelings 
(bhdvas) and which is always found in Radha only. Its 
characteristics are excess of jealousy even when there is 
no cause for jealousy, and reminiscent contemplation of 
everything related to the hero even in a state of enjoy- 
ment. • • ■ . . ' 
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This Sthayi-bhava of Madhura Rati becomes the Madhiira or 
Srhgara Rasa, the highest type of Erotic Love. It is twofold 
according as it is Love-in-iinion (Sambhoga) and Love-in-separa- 
tion (Vipralambha) . The Vipralambha may take various forms 

(i) Piirva-raga, Incipient Love, that is, love before actual 
union, consequent upon first sight, hearing, dream, or 
looking at the picture of the beloved, etc. Its various 
attendant feelings and conditions, succeeding each other 
in order of intensity and leading even up to death, are 
minutely described and illustrated. It may be either 
Praudha (developed) , Samanjasa (well-proportioned) or 
Sadharana (general) . The sending of love-letters (Kama- 
lekha) is also incidentally discussed. The ten stages of 
the Praudha Piirva-raga are : Lalasa (ardent desire) , 
Udvega (anxiety) , Jagara (sleeplessness) , Tanava (thin- 
ness of the limbs), Jadima (stupidity), Vaiyagrya (im- 
pulsiveness) , Vyadhi (paleness, heat etc. of the body) , 
Unmada (dementedness) , Moha (unconsciousness) and 
Mrtyu (death) . Of the Samanjasa the ten stages are ; 
Abliilasa (desire) , Cintii (reflection) , Smrti (recollection) , 
Guna-kirtana (recital of qualities of the beloved) , Udvega 
(anxiety) , Vilapa (lamentation) , Unmada (demented- 
ness), Vyadhi (illness), Jadata (stupidity) and Mrti 
(death) . Of the Sadharana Purva-raga, the stages consist 
of the fi.rst six of the Samanjasa mentioned above, begin- 
ning with Abhilasa and ending -with Vilapa. 

(ii) Mana,“ Resentment as a bar to the realisation of love. 
It may be (a) Sa-hetu (having a cause), the cause or 
ground of resentment being something seen (drsta ) , 
heard {sruta) or inferred (anumita) , or, (b) Nirhetu 
(without a cause) or Karanabh'asa-sahita (with the 
semblance of a cause). The causeless resentment is 
easily allayed, but the caused resentment may be 

^ The Rasdrnava-sudhakara, following Bhoja, speaks also of four kinds of 
Vipralambha, viz., Purvanuraga, Maiia, Pravasa and Karuna; but its Karuna is 
not tho same a.s the Prema-vaicittya of our author. 

* The Mana which looms so large in Vaisnava Padavall has, like the word 
Rasa, hardly any equivalent in, modern amatory vocabulary. A curious mixture 
of joy and sorrow, fear and hope, pride and anger, love and repulsion, it involves 
also an element of chdami, an indefinable playfulness, which is wayward ajiid yet 
alluring. It is not pride, anger, mere displeasure or resentment ; it is neither the 
French “amour propre"’ nor Teutonic “ Empfindelei.” A psychological composite 
like this is untranslatable. #. 
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allayed by sweet words (Sama), offering of presents 
(Dana) , glorification of oneself (Bheda) and neglect 
(Upeksa) , or by the sudden accession of other feelings 
(e.g. sudden fear) . 

(m) Prema-vaicittya, apprehension of separation, through 
excessive love, even in the presence of the beloved. 

{iv) Praviasaj psychological effect of separation due to the 
absence of the hero gone abroad. The separation may 
be either deliberate (which may again be present, past 
or future)^ or forced; and the exodus may be to a 
place which is very distant or not very distant. The 
ten stages of this condition are : Cinta (reflection) , 
Jagara (sleeplessness), Udvega (anxiety), Taiiava (thin- 
ness) , Malinahgata (paleness of the limbs) , Pralapa 
. (lamentation) , Vyiidhi (illness) , Unmada (demented- 
ness) , Moha (unconsciousness) and Mrtyu (death) . 
With regard to Pravasa, the author adds that in his 
eternal sport (Nitya-lila) , there is no real separation of 
Kj'sna and the Vrajadevis, for their union is perpetual ; 
but the condition of Pravasa is described according to 
the manifest sport (Prakata-lila) of ICi’sna, in which he 
appears to go to Mathura. In other words, there is an 
apparent sojourn to Mathura, but the association with 
Vrndavana is real and permanent. 

The Sambhoga or Ijove-in-union is either directly (mukhya) 
or indirectly (gauna, as in a dream) fulfilled. Of each of these, 
again, four stages^ are marked in order of intensity : Samksipta 
(brief e.g. occuring after Purva-niga) , Samkirna (mixed with con- 
trary feelings, e.g. occurring after Mana) , Sarnpanna (developed, 
e.g. occurring after return from near Pravasa), and Samrddhimat 
(complete and excessive, e.g. occurring after return from distant 
Pravasa) . Its various elements are sight, touch, words, barring the 
way, Rasa, sport in the river, stealing of garments, stealing of the 
flute, kissing, embracing etc. leading up to sexual union. 

The number of works cited for poetical quotations in the 
Ujmala-mlammii is much fewer. The number of such quotations 
hardly exceeds two hundred and fifty, as against nearly four 

^ So In Rasamava-sudMkara {n. %IQ). 

* The Rasdrnava-sudhdkara spesAis of Samksipta, Samkirna, Sarnpanna and 
Samrddhimat Sambhoga. Jiva Gosvamin (p. 1071) speaks of four kinds of 
Sambhoga occurring after Purva-raga, viz., Samdarsaua (sight), Samsparsa (touch), 
Samjalpa (conversation) and Samprayoga (intercourse) . 
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hundred 'of the previous work.^ As the erotic sentiment is its 
theme, there is more scope here for citations from general literary 
works and less from the Sastras. The quotations from the Puranas 
and other Vaisnava scriptures are indeed not many, but the author 
strictly confines himself to such general poetical works as possess 
a decided Vaisnava leaning, or concern themselves with the theme 
of Radha and Krsna. Thus, works like the Gtta-govinda of 
Jayadeva or Snkrsm-karndmrta of Lllasuka are freely drawn upon 
for illustration of the different phases of the Rasa, but the largest 
number of quotations is supplied by the poetical and dramatic works 
of Riipa Gosvainin himself, which appear thus to have been com- 
posed with the special obJecL of illustrating the different phases of,, 
Krsna-llla, The works and authorities cited are : 

(The references are by page, as the numbering of the sections and verses 
in the printed edition does not facilitate any other way of reference) 

(1) The Epics and Puranas ; 

Harivaip^a 40, 253, 432 ; !§rlmadbhagavata 40, 44, 45, 4(5, 47, 50, 254, 
264, 265, 272, 2S3, 285, 290, 2.%, 297, 307, 308, 311, 312, 336, 342, 357, 
881, 384, 385, 411, 428, 470; Padma-purana 52, GO, 460, 40 (Karttika- 
mahatinya) ; Visnu-purana 252, 271, 289, 361 ; Brhad-vamana 52, 


^ We have stated that Rupa Gosvamin himself compiled an anthology of 
Vaisnava poems, the Padifdvall. It contains about four hundred lyrical pieces 

culled from different sources. But the six hundred and fifty (or more) poetical 
quotations in these two works of his, by themselves, constitute a varied and 
exhaustive anthology of Vaisnava devotional literature. — is doubtful if the 
recently printed Bhakti-rasdmHa-hsa (see above, p. 117) is the lost work of the 
same name by Jiva Gosvamin. The thirteen prologue-verses do not contain the 
name of the author, nor is it given anywhere in the body of the text or the 
colophon. The date of composition (although the editor thinks that it is the 

date of copying of the MS) is given as Saka 1618 (Mke vasvekartn-vidhau) — 
1796 A.D.; but Jiva could not have been alive at the time. The work deals, not 
with Bhakti-rqsa, but with Kavya-rasa, in seven Prakaias respectively on Kavya- 
laksana, Viikya-svarupa, Dlivani-bheda, Sabdarthalamkara, Dosa, Guna and Riti, 
omitting the subject-matter of the SdMtya-darjmna iii, v, and vi; to which 
rhetorical work it acknowledges its indebtedness in the opening verses (sdhitydnvayi 
darpancon api samkalitam kamyami) . It is, in fact, an unoriginal compilation of 
traditional definitions, most of which are derived directly from the Sahiiya-darpana, 
which it closely follows ; but, we are told, sin'''* *^l'e latter work is defective on 
account of its not being dedicated, to Krsna. the luthor takes pains to insert 

illustrative verses in glorification of the deity and sometimes even changes old 

I'erses freely into Vai.snavae words and ideas. For instance, the last two lines of 
the well known old verse nUdesa-cyuta-candanam (Mammata, i) are thus modified, 
hardly to its advantage; 

satyam jalpasl gopi-handhu-jmiata-vanei-knyddyanciie 
krmmi (!) sndtum ito gatetsi na pums^tayi gopikd-kdmukaml 
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(2) Other Religious Texts and Commentaries ; 

Bralima-samliita 57 ; Krama-dlpika 349 ; Gopalottara-tapani 60 ; Visnugupla- 
samhita 43 ; Tantra 61 ; Bk-parisista 60. 

(3) Rhetorical Works and Authors : 

Muni (Bharata) 11, 3S; Rasa-suclhakara 91, 231, 232, 242, 295 (= Basamava- 
sudliakara of Singabhupala) ; PracTna 87 ; Dasa-rupaka 30 ; Prancah SO' ; 
Budra 43. 

(4) Poetical and Draatatic Works: 

Saptasatl (of Hala) 468; Glta-govinda 113, 162, 175, 183, 243, 273, 276,’ 
284, 287, 301, 310, 314, 496; (Srlkrsna-) Karnamrta 493 ; Bih'amaiigala 
(author of above) 277, 285, 435, as Prancah 24 ; Vopadeva and his 
Muktaphala 450; Jagannatha-vallabha (of Bamananda-raya) 302, 430: 
Govinda-vilasa 320 ; Bukminl-svayatnvara (Isvarapurl-krta) 272, 274 ; 

Mukta-caritra (of Baghunatha-dasa) 261 ; Chando-mahjarl (of Gaiigadasa. 
on Prosody) 252, 268. 

Bupa Gosvamin’s own works : 

Padyavall 10, 101, 162, 181, 228, 241, 265, 277, 287, 300, 305, 306, 364, 
392, 395, 396, 417, 453, 454, 490, 491 ; Vidagdha-madhava 34, 64, 68, 69. 
95, 108, 160, 182, 184, 187, 222, 235, 236, 250, 251, 254, 262, 265, 279, 
282, 283, 289, 292, 296, 299, 303, 304, 305, 310, 311 319. 322, 323, 371, 

417, 420, 421, 423, 424, 426, 435, 443, 450, 489, 492; Lalita-madhava 37, 

77, 83, 182, 209, 228, 233, 234, 235, 237, 239, 240, 241, 251, 278, 284, 
291, 293, 294, 299, 302, 304, 309, 318, 333, 388, 395, 451, 453, 455, 474, 485, 
487, 493; Dana-keli-kauraudi 161, 222, 231, 234, 256, 270, 321, 358, 360, 

373, 375, 410, 484, 488, 492 ; Uddhava-samdesa 93, 102, 147, 161, 238, 

240, 282, 296 298, 302, 347, 439, 451, 452, 460. 492; Hainsa-dula 189. 
286, 304, 309, 316, 824, 454, 450, 470, 484. 

It will be clear from what is said that the mood of erotic 
mysticism, which seeks to express religious longings in the language 
and imagery of earthly passion and which is a characteristic feature 
of later Vaisnavism in general, is seen in its full bloom in these 
treatises and indeed forms one of the basic inspirations of Caitanya- 
ism. In the older works like the Bhagavad-gUa, the mood of 
Bhakti is presented as an ethical and mystical feeling of an 
intensely personal character, rather than as an imi>ersonal intellectual 
conviction, adduced by mere knowledge, but the attitude there is 
more speculative than passionate. The Bhakti in the Mahahhdmia 
in general is often explained by the analogy of the love of the wife 
for her husband : and the term Bhakti in the later Sutras of Narada 

The author may have utilised the Alamkdra-kaustubha of Kavikarnapura and 
the Sahitya-kaiLtnudi commentary (on Mammata) by Baladeva Vidyabhusana. It 
quotes the Gopdla-campu of Jiva and the Citra-padya of Bupa from Stava-vmla 
(pp. 618-20) , As it does not deal with Bhakli-rasa, W'e need not consider this 
-work here. ■. 
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and Sandilya is made interchangeable with the terms Priti, Bhava, 
Raga or Anurakti as expressions of ardent love and yearning ; but 
the passionateness of earlier theistic devotionalism was never entirely 
divorced from intellectual satisfaction or moral earnestness. Though 
not identical with it, knowledge or belief is still acknowledged as 
a preliminary to the emotion of Bhakti, and selfless action is not 
excluded. The mediaeval expressions of the passion, however, 
dispense with Jiiana and Karman in the orthodox sense, and take 
their stand exclusively upon mystical emotional realisation (Rasa) . 
All worship and salvation are regarded as nothing more than a 
blissful enjoyment of the divine sports, involving personal conscious- 
ness and relation, direct or remote, between the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed. But in the emphasis laid on the erotic sentiment in the 
sports of Krsna, the attitude borders definitely upon sense-devotion, 
and leans perceptibly and dangerously towards the erotic passion. 
The ultimate felicitous state is conceived as an eternity of enjoyment 
of the erotic sports of Vrndavana, in which the faithful serve Kr?na 
as did the Gopis. The corrective is, no doubt, supplied by theologi- 
cally representing the erotic relationship as the sport of the 
Saktimat with his own §aktis or Energies, in their Hladini or blissful 
state ; but, however figuratively or philosophically the doctrine is 
interpreted, the erotic emotionalism is essential and prominent in 
the devotional writings as a literal fact. In the hands of these 
erotic emotionalists there is a fresh accession and interpretation of 
romantic legends ; and the Puranic life of Eii'sna being brought to 
the foreground, the older Epic figure of Vasudeva-Krsna is 
transformed beyond recognition. The ancient epic spirit of godly 
wisdom and manly devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical 
and theological fancy, of tender rapture over divine babyhood, and 
of sensuous and erotic passion of ecstasy over the loveliness of 
divine adolescence; and its god is moulded accordingly. The 
essential truth of the doctrine of Vrndavana-Iila, no doubt, lies in its 
appeal for a more emotional religion and in its protest against the 
unsatisfying intellectuality of mere metaphysics ; and the whole theory 
of Bhakti-rasa appeals to the exceedingly familiar and authentic 
intensity of human moods and sentiments. But we have also a 
marked development of the dubious erotic possibilities of the 
attitude in an atmosphere of highly passionate and sensuous life and 
literature. In Bengal Vaisnavism the tendency goes a step further. 
It seeks to realise, in its theory and practice, the actual passion 
of the deity, figured as a friend, son, father or master, but chiefly 
and essentially as a lover. The too ardent tendency of the position 
lapses into scnsiiousness of a refined type, but the mystical sensi- 
bility is chiefly vicarious. The doctrine, no doubt, attempts to 
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transfigure the mighty sex-impulse into a deeply religious emotion, 
but the way of realisation insists upon an abnormal mental state, 
which seeks the highest satisfaction in a vicarious enjoyment of the 
erotic sports of Klsna, contemplated not merely in a figurative but 
also in a vivid literal sense. It is important to note that the 
Vfndanana-llld is not a mere symbol or divine allegory, but a literal 
fact of religious history. The Badha-Krsna myth, as depicted in 
the Puranas and elaborated in the Kavyas, Natakas and Campus, 
as well as in the Rasa-sastra, of the sect as the basis of its theology 
and devotional life, is taken as a vivid historical, as well as super- 
historical, reality ; but there is no suggestion of its being an allegory. 
The pressure of modern thought has, no doubt, induced some modern 
writers on the subject to the desperate method of allegorical inter- 
pretation, but the theologians and poets of the sect never think it 
necessary to spiritualise the myth as a symbolism of religious truth ; 
for the Puranic world to them is manifestly a matter of religious 
history. 

This fervent quasi-amorous attitude, in spite of its subtle and 
elusive juggling with psychological complexes and theological 
refinements, inspires not only its Sastras and professedly devotional 
works, but also enlivens its mass of resplendent lyrics in Sanskrit, 
as well as in Bengali, with the practical possibilities of its 
mystical erotic impulse. Whatever may be the devotional value of 
this attitude, the literary gain was immense. This last reach of 
Vaisnava Bhakti, transmuted in Bengal Vkisnavism into Preman 
or love, became an unfailing and rich source, of literary inspiration, 
as well as of religious emotion ; for it was personal in ardour, 
concrete in expression and original in appeal. Along with its 
metaphysics and theology was also produced a psychological rhetoric 
of the endless diversity of the passionate condition, which 
reproduced, no doubt, the classical phraseology and ideas of 
Sanskrit rhetoric of Rasa, but whose erotic-religious application 
and subtilising of emotional details were novel, intimate and 
inspiring. These aesthetic and emotional conventions were implicitly 
accepted in its literary productions. In spite of its psychological 
formalism, its rhetoric of ornament and conceits and its pedantry 
of metaphysical sentimentalism, there can be no doubt that the 
inspiration supplied by the erotic emotionalism of such works as 
those of Pupa Gosvamin (with their hundreds of poetical illustra- 
tions) to later Vaisnava literature, especially the lyrics composed 
in Bengali, must have been of a deep and far-reaching character. 
Even the absti’use dogmas, formulas and shibboleths have had 
their effect on literary conception and phrasing, but there was an 
essentially human appeal iif its religious attitude, which imparted 
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to its literary effusions an enduring emotional and poetical value. 
The wishfuiness and amazement of its devotional ecstasy, the richly 
romantic idealism of its mystical erotic sensibility, lifted the lyric 
literature of Gaitanyaism into a high level of artistic and passionate 
expression, which was endowed, by the virtue of these attributes, 
with as much human as transcendental value. 



CHAPTER y 


THE THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY OP BENGAL 
VAISNAVISM. . 

1. General Charactaristics 

It is difficult to give a proper exposition^ of the philosophy of 
Bengal Vaisnavism without a detailed reference to the sacred texts 
which are cited throughout as revealed and indisputable, and on 
which indeed the faith elaborately bases its philosophical ideas. 
The whole system is built up on a direct explication of its own 
peculiar sectarian texts ; and absolute faith in their interpretation 
by its acknowledged theologians is essential for an acceptance of 
their truth. Such entire reliance upon verbal authority and verbal 
interpretation makes it difficult in any exposition to steer clear of 
the texts which are quoted at every step, but it also impairs the 
value of its theology and philosophy as an independent system of 
thought. The usual procedure is to make a dogmatic statement, 
and then support it not so much by argumentation, which is held 
at discount, as by a compilation pf authoritative texts, chiefly 
derived from the &nmad'-bhd.gavata Parana, and by interpretation 
of those texts in the light of the peculiar dogmas and doctrines of 
the school. The basic theory of the threefold Sakti of the supreme 
being, for instance, is founded upon a text of the Visnu-purdna, 
amplified by other texts, while its other fundamental doctrine of 
the threefold aspect of the deity as the Brahman, Paramatman and 
Bhagavat is entirely based upon a system of interpretation of a 
single text of the Brimad-hhagavata. The same remarks apply to its 
central postulate of the highest and exclusive divinity of Krsna, 
while its doctrine of Bhakti is deduced from a peculiar theory of 
emotional realisation which is based entirely upon a series of devo- 
tional texts and dogmatic statements. 

It is true that in some older systems of Indian philosophy mere 
Tarka or discursive reasoning is deprecated as a means of attxaining 


For a brief account of die theology and philosophy of Caitauyaism, as well 
as of its Ilasa-sastra, see S. IK. De, iutrod. to the PadyavaU (Dacca 1934), 
pp. liv-civ. 
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ultimate trutli ; and in most systems, belief in Sruti or revelation 
and interpretation of revealed texts are at least theoretically 
accepted as the proper mode. But in the speculations of the Bengal 
school, this attitude of reverence for infallible testimony appears to 
have been carried to its extreme limit, and theological heresy is 
counted as a grievous sin. The Bengal school of Vaisnavisni, 
believing that everything is revealed by the grace of a personal 
god, theoretically rejects all Pramanas (sources of knowledge) 
excepting Sabda or revealed word, but Sabda as a source of belief 
has a peculiar significance in this school. We shall have occasion 
later on to explain its theory of Prainana, but briefly speaking, the 
appeal is not to reason but to a, peculiar system of scriptural 
authority. It is true that theoretical homage is paid to Sruti or 
the Veda in the wider sense of Indian philosophy, but the term 
Sabda in practice denotes other kinds of sectarian scriptures which, 
as Smrti, are hardly admitted by older philosophical schools. The 
Pramilna is practically circumscribed to a few Vaisnava Puranas 
and other sectarian texts ; but it is curious to note that these texts 
are regarded as revealed or authoritative chiefly on the strength 
of statements to that effect contained in these texts themselves. 
Older Sruti texts, when convenient, are indeed cited with respect, 
but we are told that the sense of the earlier Srutis is unfathomable, 
and that the Vaisnava Puranas, which can explain them properly, 
are the only kinds of revelation which are accessible at the present 
decadent age. In the compI[ation and exposition of the Puraiia 
and Smrti texts, again, the same dogmatic attitude is prominent. 
Non-vai.snava texts are rejected as tdmasika and untruthful ; and 
even among Vaisnava texts the &rlmad-hhdgavata alone is regarded 
as the quintessence of all Sastras and as possessing the 
supreme authority. Other schools of Vai.snavism propound their 
doctrines by writing elaborate commentaries on the V ecldnta-sutra 
and interpreting it in their own way : but the Bengal school 
regards the Snmad-bhdgavata as Vyasa’s own commentary on his 
Vedanta-sutra, and therefore confines itself to an interpretation 
of this Purana in its OAvn light, instead of composing a separate 
commentary on the Sutra. The Bengal school, therefore, proceeds 
almost entirely on an explication of the Bh-dgavata Pufdna. If 
some of the texts cited from this or other sources are apocryphal, 
this fact makes no difference so long as they fall in with the peculiar 
doctrines of the school. Even of Vaisnava texts there is a careful 
selection and arrangement of those which are favourable ; and in- 
convenient texts are .sometimes quietly forgotten or glossed over 
and sometimes twisted in an ingenious way to suit its particular 
views. These methods are not unfamiliar to students of sectarian 
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religious literature, but they possess little philosophical interest. 
The details of such a method may prove interesting and valuable 
to the faithful devotee, but they hardly appeal either to the general 
reader or to the critical enquirer. 

It would appear, therefore, that as it is chiefly a system of 
mystical-emotional dogmatics, the strictly philosophical views of 
the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are intimately mixed up with the 
details of its devotional theologism and its emotional erotic mysticism, 
which are set forth in its pious text-books of legend and fancy. 
Its purely speculative thought, therefore, cannot be easily dis- 
entangled from its sentimental and mythical envelopment. The 
Bengal Vaisnavism, no doubt, presents itself as a deliberate historical 
religion promulgated by a definite founder, but in the practical 
working out of the system by the Vrndavana Gosvainins the direct 
intuitive realisation or the teachings of the Master^ hardly find a 
place. Except the usual obeisance and homage to Caitanya and 
general passages testifying to his identity with the supreme deity, 
there is nowhere in the extensive works of Sanatana, Rfipa and 
Jiva any direct reference to his personal views and teachings. These 
theologians and philosophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead 
of Krsna and his Lila as revealed in their older scriptures, and 
Krsna in their theory is not an Avatara but is- alone the supreme 
deity himself (svayam bhagavat ) . They are almost entirely silent 
about Caitanya-llla and its place in their devotional scheme, and 
it is somewhat strange that in presenting a system of religion in 
his name they rely upon older sources and do not refer at all to his 
direct realisation of spiritual truths. The divinity of Krsna as the 
exclusive object of worship is elaborately established, but the divinity 
of Caitanya, which is implicitly acknowledged in Namaskriyas and 
other devotional verses, is hardly ever discussed. If Jiva Gosvamin 
wrote a Kfsna-samdarbha, he never wrote a Caitanya-sarridarbha. 
It is said in the Bengali biography of Krsnadasa Kaviraja that these 
works of the Gosvamins were not only inspired but were directly 
communicated to these disciples by Caitanya himself ; but even then 
there is no direct acknowledgment of this fact by the Gosvamins 
themselves.- There cannot be any doubt that the devout life of 
Caitanya inspired these faithful disciples, but in the building up of 
their systems of theology and j^hilosophy there is no reference to 
the life, personality or views of Caitanya himself. There is, on the 

^ Teachings are hnpuled, no douljt, especially by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, a 
disciple of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, but these teachings are, as we have stated 
above (pp. 75, 85), dearly thos% of the Gosvamins themselves. 

“ See above, p. 86. 
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other hand, an entire deiiendeiice upon a complicated system of 
text-interpretation, rather than upon any direct and vivid spiritual 
ilhiinination. It must be admitted that in these treatises we reach 
a high level of the emotional Bhakti-doctriiie in the setting of a 
vital and practical system of religious beliefs, and the life and 
personality of Caitanya must have been to his devout followers a 
powerful exemplification of these beliefs and doctrines ; but we still 
move in an indefinite haze of mythology, sentiment and speculation, 
derived from Puranic tradition ; while the intellectual seriousness or 
the ethical nobility of the tenets is hardly propounded with the force 
of direct realisation, inasmuch as they are completely merged in a 
fioating mass of uncertain myths, legends and traditional beliefs. 

The theology and philosophy found in the writings of the 
Navadvlpa disciples are vague and unsystematic, and can be briefly 
summarised here. They are concerned more with simple and direct 
faith than with elaborate discussion ; and their aim is to depict 
chiefly the passionately devotional life of Caitanya, rather than to 
set forth his teachings. Unlike the Vrndavana Gosvamins, they 
take Caitanya as the centre of their thought and emotion, and 
regard him as the highest reality and object of adoration of the 
faith. This has been - characterised as the Gaura-paramya-vada, 
which (whatever 'may have been their personal attitude) the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins never discuss or set forth in their theological 
treatises. In the eyes of the contemporary composers of Padas on 
Caitanya, for instance, Caitanya is Krsna himself, who, in his 
recollection of Vrndavana, pines for Radha. They also believe in 
the Radha-bhava of Caitanya, that is, they regard Caitanya as 
both Krsna and Radha in one personality. They do not, however, 
consider it necessary to discuss the ciuestion but take it as already 
established by Anubhava or personal experience. Narahari and his 
disciple Locana, however, develop a doctrine of Gaura-nagara- 
bhava,^ in wdiich the devotee (in the Raganuga w^ay) regards 
Caitanya as the Nagara and himself avS a Nagari ; but this doctrine 
receive little credit . in the orthodox circles. Murari considers 
Caitanya as an incarnation (Avatara) of the Bhagavat. He believes 
in two kinds of Avatara — Yugavatara .and Karyavatara. In the four 
Yugas, -the different Avataras, in his opinion, arc respectively ^!ukla, 
Yajua, Prthu and Caitanya; the ten Karyavataras are Matsya, 
Ivfirma, Varfiha, Npsimha, Vamana, Bhargava, Rama, Krsna, Buddha 
and Kalkiii, in which list (slightly dift'ereiit from that of .Jayadeva) 
Caitanya’s name does not appear (i. 4 . 18 - 33 ) . Elsew^herc (i, 8 . 9 - 10 ), 


^ See above, pp. 44, 49, 
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Miirari accepts Caitanya as an Avesa-Avatara ; and, like his other bio- 
graphers, he regards Caitanya as having manifested divine character 
from the very beginning. He thus speaks of Caitanya as an Amsa 
of Hari (i. 5. 4) , but, not very consistently, as the Bhagavat himself 
(i. 15. 1), and bows to him as the Catiirbhuja Visnu (i. 1, 14) . 
Kavikarnapfira, on the other hand, regards Caitanya definitely as 
Dvibhuja Krsna, (Kavya i. 8) , 

and believes that his descent was for the purpose of saving men from 
suffering (ibid, xvii. 7) , for refuting Advaita-vada (drama i. 7) , and 
for teaching devotion to Hari, that is, to himself (ibid, i. 28) . In 
his introductory Namaskriya to his Anmi^la-imiddvana-campu (si. 3) , 
he pays homage to Caitanya as his family deity and as Hari himself 
(devo 7iah kula-daivatain injayaimn caitanya-krmo hariJ}') . The faith 
of the biographers of Caitanya in his divinity is axiomatic and does 
not require demonstration ; but they seek to establish it partly by 
recording personal feeling and experience of his followers and partly 
by the enumeration of Caitanya’s devotional and miraculous acts. 
Kavikarnapfira distinguishes the VaidliT from the Raganuga Bhakti 
(drama iii. 19) , but thinks that the Raganuga can never follow a 
fixed course. He never considers Advaita Mukti as the simmum 
honum,> but states (drama i) mukti-sabdo’tra pdrsada--svampa-paTah, 
and regards SamkTrtana to be the sole means of Bhakti. In his 
Gaiim-gmioddesa, however, he elaborates a complete hagiology of 
the faith and purports to develop Svarupa Damodara’s doctrine of 
Pafica-tattva, which regards Caitanya, Nilyananda, Advaita, Gada- 
dhara and Srivasa as the five Tattvas of the faith, but which 
considers Caitanya as the Mahaprabhu, and Advaita and Nityananda 
as Prabhus, Vrndav,ana-dasa, accepting the divinity of Caitanya as 
manifested from his very birth (in which view .Locana and Jaya- 
nanda also agree) and his identity with Kpsiia, does not consider it 
as worth discussing, but models the early life of Caitanya (before 
his Samnyfisa) on the Vrndavana life of Kmna. But he rejects the 
Gaiira-nagara doctrine with contempt and rules out the erotic traits 
from Caitanya's life as Kr.sna, although occasionally, following the 
Raganuga doctrine, he describes the Radha-bhava of Caitanya. All 
the biographers arc concerned more with the description of the 
inner emotional life of Caitanya than with outward doctrine. A 
short theological work, called Sidlcrtpi-a-bhajancmirta^ is ascribed to 
Narahari Sarakilra Thakura. It is composed in prose, with • inter- 
spersed verses, and discusses such questions as the diversity of 
Vai.snava devotees, conduct towards the Diksa-guru and the 

Published in Bengali characters and with a running Bengali translation by 
the Raghunandana Samiti, Srikhanda, Burdwau B.E. ISOl). 
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^iksa-gum respectively, the incarnation of Balabhadra in relation 
to Krsna, Brahma, Visnu and Siva as Giinavataras of Krsii,a, 
Laksmi, Rnkraim, Janaki and Radha as consorts of the deity, and 
so forth. Although the work pays homage to Caitanya and regards 
him as an Avatara of Ki'sna, there is no trace of the Gaura-paramya- 
vada or Gaura-nagara-vada which is prominent in the Padavalls 
ascribed to Narahari as a Navadvlpa devotee of Caitanya. The 
genuineness of the attribution is, therefore, open to doubt, and its 
theology offers nothing new, being obviously influenced (which 
indication is somewhat strange) by the views of the Vyndavana 
Gosvamins. In the following pages, we need, therefore, confine 
ourselves to the systematic exposition given by the Vrndavana 
Gosvamins in their laborious theological treatises. 

Having regard to the peculier method and standpoint of the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, it • would not be possible for us to 
refer in detail to the large mass of texts cited in the works of the 
Gosvamins for scriptural justification and interpretation. The 
more or less scholastic disquisition of words and phrases are neither 
profitable nor possess general interest. The learning displayed in 
these works is amazing, but it is learning of a limited sectarian 
kind. The theological acumen is praiseworthy, but the whole 
discussion and its pot-pourri method are marked more by 
intellectual subtlety than intellectual virility. All that we can do 
here is to give a rapid resume of the main dogmas and doctrines, 
and indicate only generally the way in which these are sought to 
be established. As our object is chiefly historical, we shall, as far 
as possible, avoid criticism and discussion, and confine ourselves to 
a descriptive exposition of the essential features of its philosophical 
and theological ideas. Historically, again, Bengal Val.snavism 
derives a great deal, in an eclectic spirit, from previous Vaisnava 
.systems, especially from the doctrines of the Ramanuja sect ; but 
with our limited object in view, it will be necessary for us to avoid 
all comparative observations and maintain an attitude of descriptive 
objectivity. We shall also limit ourselves to an account of the 
subject chiefly derived from the theological and philosophical works 
of Rupa, Sanatana and Jiva, excluding its further development in 
the much later works (18th century) of Visvanatha Cakravartin 
and Baladeva Vidyabhusana. 

The main theological presuppo.sitions of the school arc set 
forth in Sanatana’s Brh.ad-bhdgavatdm.rta, and its supplement 
Sarn,h^epa- or LaghAi-bhdgavatdmrta written by his brother Rupa, 
although most of their implications find a place in the Samdarbhas 
of their nephew Jiva, more especially in the latter’s Srlkrma- 
samdarbha. We shall, therefore, begin with a brief survey of the 
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two Bhdgavatdmrtas^ and pass on to the more professedly 
philosophical treatises of Jiva. 

2. The Brhad-Bhaoavatamrta 

This work has the form of a Puranic narrative, with occasional 
descriptive and poetical flights of fancy, in the course of which 
there is an exposition of the theology of the Bengal school of 
Vaisnavism. The exposition is sometimes direct, but more often 
implied in the narrative and description ; and the work is 
accompanied by an elaborate Digdarsanl commentary by the author 
himself, which is intended to bring out the theological ideas 
imbedded in the poetical text. The work begins with obeisance to 
Ei'sna, the Gopls including Radha, Caitanya, Mathura, Vrndavana, 
Yamuna and Govardhana, assigning one verse to each of these 
objects of reverence, and then proceeds to praise Krsna-bhakti and 
Krsna-iiiiman. It then makes a general acknowledgment of its 
inspiration to Caitanya, but does not refer to any special instruction, 
alleged to have been received from him, in Bhakti-sastra 
(L 1. 10-11). 

The work is supposed, in the manner of the Puranas, to have 
been narrated by Jaimini to Janamejaya as a supplement to the 
Mahabhdrata itself ! XJttara mother of Pariksit and devoted to 
ICrsna, requests her son to impart to her the essence of the instriie- 
tion regarding Krsna, which was related to him by Sukadeva.; 
Sanatana’s poetico-theological venture purports to be a report of 
that course of instruction subsequently narrated by Jaimini to 
Janamejaya. The design is bold and ambitious, but it is possible 
for pious zeal to dare a great deal. As the work naively claims to 
embody the Amrta churned from the ocean of the Srlm-ad-bhdgavata 
by such great devotees as §uka and Narada, it professes, according 
to the commentary, to be the gist of all the Vedas ! Although the 
narrative portion is mostly invented to illustrate certain theological 
dogmas, there can be no doubt that the author’s mind was steeped 
in the fancies and ideas of the Hnmad-hhdgavata, and he attempts 
deliberately to reproduce its style and treatment ; but it is doubtful 

^ Our references are to the only available edition of the Brhad-Bhagavatdmrta 
imblished by Nityasvarup Brahmacari in Devanagari characters, (Brindavana ?) 
1 OOt ; and to the Murshidabad edition of the SamlMepa-BJidijavatmtirta, with the 
Easika-rahgada commentary of Vrndavana-candra Tarkalamkara, Radharaman Press, 
B.E. 1303 ( = 1896 A.D.), A better edition of this latter w'ork is that published 
in Bengali characters by Gaurachandra Bhagavata-darsanaearya, which contains, 
besides Vmdavana-candra’s commentary, also the Sarahga-rahgada commentary of 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana (Calcutta 1984). 
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if Iiis work attainsj as a devotional and poetical document, the same 
level of excellence or the same power of religions appeal. 

The work is divided into two parts or Khandas, of which the 
first part deals with the imaginarj^ narrative of a quest of Narada 
for the greatest favourite and Bhakta of Krsna. Leaving aside the 
large amount of descriptive, narrative and theological matter, the 
main story is brief and simple. Once upon a time as the great 
Rsis were sitting on the banks of the Ganges at Prayaga, a certain 
Brahman devotee of the Bhagavat came there with the pui'pose of 
entertaining them with his generous hospitality. When he was 
returning after accomplishing his object, Narada came there, praised 
him for his devotion, and hailed him as the greatest Bhakta and 
favourite of Krsna. The Brahman replied in humility that he did 
not deserve that honour and that the grace of Krsna would be 
found showered in profusion upon a certain prince of the South. 
With his curiosity excited Narada hastened to the South to meet 
this princely devotee of Krsna, but the Southern prince in his turn 
told him that the honour was undeserved ; for what mortal could 
attain the grace of Eh’sna in the same way as Indra in heaven did ? 
(Cii. I). Narada repaired to Indra’s heaven, but he was told there 
by Indra himself that the real favourite and Bhakta was Narada’s 
own father, Brahma. Having met Brahma in the Brahma-loka, 
Narada learnt from Brahma that his quest must now lead him to 
Siva who was a greater favourite and Bhakta ; for was not Siva 
reputed to be in close friendship with Kr.sna ? In course of the 
conversation Brahma gives an account of Siva-loka (Ch. II) . The 
indomitable Narada thereupon flies to Siva's place, but Siva and 
Parvati deny that they are the greatest favourites. They instruct 
him in a great deal of theology and direct him to Prahlada, living 
in Sutala, as a greater Bhakta of Krsna (Ch. III). In this way 
the quest goes on from Prahlada to Hanumat, who has attained 
Dasya or state of servitude to the Lord (Ch. IV) ; from Hanumat 
to the Pandavas, whom Kr.sna himself served as a charioteer, 
counsellor, friend, messenger and courtier (Sakhya and Seva) ; from 
the Pandavas to the Yadavas at Dvaraka who illustrate the 
attitude of Prlti, Preyas etc. (Ch. V) ; from the Yadavas to 
Uddhava who is the chief Bhakta among them (Ch. VI) ; from 
Uddhava to the Gopas and Gopis at Vrndavana. Here Narada 
discovers at last that the most beloved of Krsna are the Gopis who 
have attained the Madhura Bhava, and among whom the chief is 
Radha (Ch. VI- VII) . Here therefore ends his ‘quest, and with it 
the first part of the work concludes. The narrative is obviously 
intended to explain the characteristics of a Bhakta, and the different 
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stages of devotional attaininent, ending in the Madhura or erotic 
attitude of the GopTs towards Krsna. 

The second part gives a more complicated and elaborate poetical 
narrative with a larger amount of descriptive and theological matter. 
It is concerned not with the Bhakta’s attaining the grace of Krsna, 
but with Ki'sna’s mode of manifesting himself to his Bhakta. It thus 
reverses the process described in the first part, and deals with another 
kind of quest, namely, the search after the place and form in which 
Krsna reveals himself most perfectly to his Bhakta ; but in the end 
the conclusions agree, for it is to the highest type of Bhakta that 
Krsna manifests himself most perfectly. 

Without going into the details of the story narrated in the 
second part, it can be outlined briefly. There was a Brahman of 
Pragjyotisa who worshipped the goddess Kamakhya, and through 
her grace obtained in dream a Mantra of ten syllables (Goprda- 
mantra) to meditate upon Krsna. He practised uttering of the 
Mantra, which gave him great peace of mind. Starting on a 
pilgrimage he comes to Benares where the goddess Kamakhya 
appears to him in a dream and directs him to go to Mathura. At 
Mathura he meets a young Gopa or cowherd (Gopakiimara) , who 
has received the grace of Krsna and who now begins to relate his 
own history. The rest of the work is taken up with the story of 
the strange and varied devotional experiences of the Gopakiimara, 
which, its allegorical form, is a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress perhaps of 
Sanatana’s own spiritual experiences. He was the son of a Vaisya 
cowherd of Govardhana ; and on one occasion he happened to meet 
on the banks of the Yamuna a pious Mathura Brahman named 
Jayanta, an incarnation of Kpsiia born in Gauda and greatly 
devoted to the worship of Krsna. The Brahman becomes his Guru 
or religious guide, and gives him a similar Krsna-m antra of ten 
syllables. The Gopakumara is filled with a great desire to see 
Krsna, and at the direction of his Guru goes to Puri ivhere he 
stays for some time and worships the image of Jagannatha. In, 
course of time he becomes the adopted son of the ruler of the 
province, but the adoptive father dies and the Gopakumara succeeds 
him on the throne. One day Jagannatha appears to him in, dream 
and bids him go to Mathura (Ch. I) . The second chapter describes 
how by means of his Mantra the Gopakumara goes to Svarga-loka 
and sees Indra and his court there. About this time Indra 
disappears to do penance for having violated Ahalya, and the 
Gopakumara is unanimously elected, on the strength of -his piety, 
to be the ruler of Svarga-l{^ka. One divya year is spent in this way, 
but this temporary elevation to Indratva docs not satisfy him, and 
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he cannot forget his quest. The advent of Bhrgii and other 
Maharsis, who were inhabitants of the Mahar-loka, inspires him 
one day with a curiosity to visit this superior paradise. He goes 
to Mahar-loka and worships the Yajnesvara form of Krsna there. 
The great Esis of that Loka desire to bestow Brahmanhood on the 
Gopakumara, but he refuses the honour. Then he proceeds to 
Jana-loka where reside the great devotees Sanaka, Sanatkumara, 
Sanandana and Sanatana, whom he meets, but he is denied a sight 
of the form of the deity present in that Loka. One of the Bsis, 
Pippalayana, however, instructs him as to the means of obtaining 
sight of the deity by great devotion and concentration of mind, 
and shows him the different divine forms in which the deity 
manifests himself. Then the Goioakumara goes to Puskara-dvipa 
and sees Brahma, who lives in the Satya-loka. There the Gopa- 
kumara is instructed further in the Bhakti-sastra, and is advised 
to return to Mathura (Ch. II) . After meeting his Guru at Mathura, 
the restless Gopakumara again resolves to start on his quest. By 
means of his Mantra he commences a highly allegorical journey. 
He goes through the disc of the Sun ; and penetrating through the 
six sheaths {avarofim) , he gets a vision of the four Vyuhas and the 
Mahasiddhis. This is followed by the appearance of Siva and the 
Bar^adas of Krsna who have obtained Sariipya or identity of form 
with their deity at Vaikuntha-loka. They instruct him in Bhakti- 
kk§ana or characteristics of the devotional attitude, and tell him 
that Vaikuntha is attained by devoutly listening to the Llla-kathE 
of the Bhagavat, reading the Bhagavata scriptures and having faith 
in the efficacy of Kirtana, which they extol as one of the best means 
in this decadent age. The Gopakumara again returns to Mathura 
(Ch. II). The third chapter deals with a similar visit to Vaikuntha 
and describes the place and its inhabitants. The deity whom the 
Gopakumara meets there supplies the information that his Guru 
Jayanta was no other than the deity himself ; apparently it is an 
allegorical representation of Gaitanya who was Sanatana’s Guru. 
Narada now comes on the scene and narrates to the awe-stricken 
Gopakumara the wonders of Vaikuntha-loka, incidentally theologising 
a great deal on the theory of Avatara and the worshipping of images 
(Pratimarcana) . Narada advises him 'to go to Ayodhya, Mathura 
and Dvaralui, which places are next visited. At Ayodhya the Gopa- 
kumara meets Hanumat worshipping llama ; and on Han u mat's 
direction he goes to Dvaraka (Ch, IV) . The fifth chapter describes 
the visit to the Yadavas at Dvaraka, where the Gopakumara meets 
Uddhava. Narada appears again, advises the Gopakumara to visit 
Vrndavana, which is in reality the earthly Goloka ; he describes 
briefly the Lila of ICrsna and instructs him as to the means of 
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witnessing this eternal divine sport (Ch. V) . The last two chapters 
(VI, VII) are occupied with the visit to Mathura and Vrndavana, 
with a description of the entire eternal Nitya-Ma of Krsna, including 
Govardhana-dharana, Kaliya-damana and Rasa, and the whole is 
concluded with the attainment of the grace of the deity, Tire chief 
object, thus, of the second part is to establish that Vrndavana is 
the real paradise of Krsna, where the unmanifest (Aprakata) eternal 
sport of Ki'sna becomes manifest (Prakata) to him alone who is 
blessed with real Bhakti for the deity. 

The significance of these narratives, versified in the Puranic 
style, cannot be mistaken. But it is not necessary to bring out and 
explain in detail the theological teachings involved in them, for the 
doctrinal implications are set forth in more precise and systematic 
manner of a Sastra by Rupa Gosvamin in his Samk-s&va-Bhdga- 
vatmirta. This latter work by its title professes to be a summary 
of the previous work, but, as an epitome of the theological tenets 
of the school, it is, in spite of its derivative character, a largely 
original treatise. We shall now turn to this latter work of Riipa 
Gosvamin, and by an analysis of its content give an outline of its 
principal doctrines. 


3, The Samksepa-Bhagavatamrta 

This is a much shorter work composed, after the manner of 
§^astric compendiums, in the form of Karikas in the Sloka metre, 
accompanied by illustrative passages from various authoritative 
Vaisnava scriptures ; but the author himself informs us that his work 
really summarises (samksepena) what is said at great length by 
Sanatana in his (Brhad-) Bhdgavatdmrta. We are told that of all 
the adorable deities (updsya) Krsna is the chief. As one of the 
most fundamental doctrines of the Bengal school is that Krsna as 
the supreme personal god of the faith is not an Avatara but the 
divine being himself in his essential character, Rupa Gosvamin 
begins his work by a discussion of the essential selfhood or Svarupa 
of Krsna, which is one of the principal themes of his work ; and in 
this connexion he deals with the different manifestations and appear- 
ances of the supreme deity. Like its prototype, the work is divided 
into two parts, but the order in which the two aspects of the .subject 
are. discussed is reversed. Instead of dealing first with the Bhakta 
as we have it in the original work, the Svarupa of Krsna is pro- 
pounded elaborately in the first part, while the second part, which 
is very short, determines the^ character and gradation of the Bhaktas, 
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who are represented as equally adorable. The two parts are, there- 
fore, respectively named Krsnamrta and Bhaktanirta. 

At the outset the author records his intention to avoid the 
process of reasoning (yukti-vistdm) , because he considers §abda or 
‘ testimony ’ to be the chief Pramana'^ or source of knowledge ; and 
he thinks that this position is established by the Veddnta-sutra> 

I. 1. 3 and II. 1. 11. As Tarka is discarded, the method which he 
follows is to make a dogmatic statement, which is often definitive, 
following it up by the process of analysis or classification, and 
supporting it by elaborate citations chiefly from the Vaisnava 
Puranas or other Vaisnava and Tantra texts. Sometimes the cited 
texts are further elucidated by means of explanatory Karikas. The 
work is an epitome and convenient manual of the whole theological 
speculation of the school, but the most iniportant part of its treat- 
ment is concerned with the doctrine of Avatara- and its relation to 
the deity and the devotee. 

The Svarupa of Krsna, which is dealt with in the first part of 
the work, is defined and classified into three aspects : 

1. Svayam-rupa, which is not dependent on anything else 
{ananyd'peJesi ) , that is, self-existent (svatak-siddha) . 

2. Tadekatma-rupa, or hypostatic manifestation which is 
identical in essence and existence with the Svayam-rupa, 
but seems different by it,s appearance (Akrti) , attribute 
(Vaibhava) , etc. This manifestation may be either 
(a) Vilasa, which is of equal power with the Svayam-rupa 
(prdyendtTna-samwn saktyd) , e.g., Narayana who is a 
Vilasa of the highest Vasudeva (Later cull would regard 
Nityananda as a Vilasa in Gauranga-llla) , and (b) 
Svamsa, which is inferior in power (nyuna-sakti) , e.g., 
Samkarsana or the Matsya. 

3. Avesa, which consists of appearance in the ‘ possessed ’ 
forms of inspired men and prophets, into whom the deity 
enters through Sakti, Jfiana, Bhakti, etc. §esa is cited as 


^ pradMnatvat pramdnesu sabda eva pramdnyate. 

^ On the subject of Avatara in general, see H. Jacobi, Incarnation (India) 
in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vii, p. 193f ; on the Avatara- 
doctrine in the MahdhMrata, see G. A. Grierson in Indian Antiquary, 1908, p. 273 
footnote and Mrinal Dasgupta in IHQ, 1932, pp. 74-77; for some aspects of later 
development of the doctrine, see F. Otto Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra, 
Adyar Library, Madras 1916 and Grierson in JJRAS, 1909, pp. 624-29. For Jiva’s 
treatment of the doctrine see below, chap, v under Krsna-samdarbha. 
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an example of Sakti-avesa, Sanaka of Jnana-avesa, and 
Narada of Bhakti-avesa. 

The Prakasa or mere appearance is not considered in the above 
classification. It occurs when one and the same form appears at 
the same time as many, which are really identical in essence (tat- 
svarupa) , e.g. Ej-sna at Dvaraka appearing at the same time in the 
rooms of ail his 16,000 wives; as described in SnTnad-bhdgavatn, 
X. 70. 2. The deity who is two-handed (dvi-bhuja) sometimes 
appears as four-handed (cat/ur-bhuja) ; this must be regarded as 
mere Prakasa. 

It must be noted that these forms are not Mayika or produced 
by illusion, but that they are real and eternal {nitya-rupa) . The 
classification mentioned above may be represented thus in a tabular 
form ; 

The Svarupa of Krepa 


Svayam-rupa 

Tadekatma-rupa 


Avesa 


1 

'Vilasa 

'! 

Svaipsa 



Usually the Svamsa and Avesa forms appear as Avataras, the 
SvaySaip-rupa appearing only once in the Dvapara Age as Krs^gia. 
These appear as if in a new form (apurva iva) , either by themselves 
(svayam, e.g. in it's self-manifestation as Tadekatma-nlpa) or through 
some other means (dvdrdntarena, e.g. through a Bliakta like 
Vasudeva) . The commentary explains that the phrase ‘ as if in a 
new form ’ implies that the deity exists at the same time in his 
essential eternal form. The raison d’etre of an Avatara is vUva- 
kdrya or work of the world. The Avatara is thus a partial descent 
or appearance of the supreme deity in the world with the object of 
performing some action in the world, either through or without the 
medium of a phenomenal being. The term Visva-karya is not 
explained by Rupa Gosvamin, but Baiadeva Vidyabhusana explains 
it as signifying cosmic action or action done in the world,’ which 
consists of (?) disturbance of the equilibrium of Prakrti, followed by 
the evolution of Mahat etc.“ (w) increasing the delight of the gods 
and other beings by suppressing the wicked^ and (?7?) propagating 

^ visvarupam visvasmin va yai Jodryam. 

® praJcrti-ksohha-viahadadyutpadanam, 

® dusta-vinnardwnena devadthdm mkha-vivardhanam^ 
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the bliss of divine love among the expectant devotees and spreading 
pure Bhakti,'^ 

The Avataras may appear in various forms, but they are classi- 
fied generally into three groups. The obvious object of this classi- 
fication is to gather together all the Avataras who are spoken of in 
legends or pious texts as having appeared or will appear in the world, 
and unify them as Vaisnava manifestations of the supreme Krsna. 
These three general groups are : 

1. Purusa-Avataras. The first Avatara is Purusa, who, 
though unconditioned, becomes the conditioned creator. 
This Purusa appears in threefold aspect: {i) as the 
creator of the Mahat {mahatah si'astr) , who is known as 
Samkarsana, the Karanodaka-sayin, (ii) as existing in the 
cosmic egg {anda-saTiisthita) , who is named Pradyumna, 
the Gunodaka-sayin, and (m) as existing in all beings 
(sarva-bhuta-sthita) , who is called Aniruddha, the 
Ksirodaka-sayin. This is really a modification of the 
older Vyuha-doctrine of the Narayanlya, which doctrine 
however is referred to independently later on (p. 205 f) . 

2. Gunavataras. These are Avataras according to the thi’ee 
# Gunas, of which they are the respective presiding deities ; 

viz., Brahma as creator (Rajas), Visnu as protector 
(Sattva) and &va as destroyer (Tamas) . 

3. I/Ilavataras. The character of these Avataras is not 

defined, but these forms have been declared by the Snmad- 
hhagavata, i. 3. They are twenty-four in number as 
follow : (1) Catuhsana, that is the four ‘ Sanas,’ who 

in four forms are really one, namely, Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanatana and Sanatkumara, who appeared as Brahman 
ascetics to propagate Juana and Bhakti, (2) Narada, the 
author of the Sfitvata Tantra, (3) the Varaha, four-legged 
(catusjmd) , but also two-legged according to some 
(didpad) , (4) the Matsya, (5) Yajna, (6) Nara and 
Narayana, (7) Kapila, (8) Dattatreya, (9) Hayaslrsa, 
(10) the Ilarasa, (11) .Dhruvapriya or Pmiigarbha, 
(12) Rsabha, (13) Prthu, (14) the Nrsimha, (15) the 
Kurina, (16) Dhanvantari, (17) the MohinT, (18) the 
Vamana, (19) Bhargava (Parahi-rama) , (20) Raghava, 
(21) Vyasa, (22) Balarama and Krsna, (23) the Buddha, 


^ samutkaiidiitanam ftadhakdnam prem-dnanda-vistantnam viiuddha-hhxikU- 
pracaranam ca^ 
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and (24) Kalkin. These are also the Kalpa-Avataras, as 
they appear in each Kalpa. 

The Manvantara-Avataras. At each of the fourteen 
Manvantaras there is an Avatara who destroys the 
enemies of Indra and becomes the friend of the gods. 
They are in their order : (1) Yajha, (2) Vibhu, 

(3) Satyasena, (4) Hari, (5) Vaikuntha, (0) Ajita, (7) the 
Vamana, (8) Sarvabhauma, (9) Rsabha, (10) Visvaksena, 
(11) Dharmasetu, (12) Sudhaman, (13) Yogesvara and 
(14) Brhadbhanii. Of these, Hari, Vaikuntha, Ajita and 
the Vamana are the chief (pmvara) . 

The Yugavataras. A Yugavatara flourishes at each 
of the four Yugas. They are according to their individual 
names {ndman) and colour (varna) : In Satya-yuga, 
Sukla (white) , in Treta, Rakta (red) , in DvHpara, 
Syama (dark) and in Kali, Krsna (black) . 

In each Kalpa these Avataras become fourfold in accordance 
with the condition of Avesa, Prabhava, Vaibhava and Paratva, 
which terms are now explained. The word Avesa literally means 
‘ possession.’ The Avesa-Avatara has already been mentioned ; but 
this kind of Avatara, of which examples are the sages Sanaka, 
Sanandana etc., Kumara, Narada, and Prthu, is merely awpacdrika ; 
that is, they are not real Avataras but Avataras by analogy ; because 
here the Lord enters into particular Jivas and thus exalts them into 
Avataras. Even Kalkin is suppo.sed by some theologians (e.g. 
in Visnudharma) as belonging to this order. The two terms 
Prabhava and Vaibhava practically mean the same thing, namely, 
power, but probably differ in the degree of the significance. This 
class of Avataras is identical in essence with the supreme deity 
(svarupa-rupa) , and they are so called according to the degree of their 
Sakti or power {saktmdni tdratamyena) , but they are inferior to 
the Paravastha Avatara (pardvasthebhya unakah) . The Prabhava- 
Avataras may again be classified according as (i) their appearance 
does not endure for a long period of time {ndtidra-vyakta) , or 
(ii) their not having an extended reputation [ndti-vUrufa-kirti ) . 
The examples of the first kind are the Mohini, Ilarnsa and §ukla, 
who disappeared as .soon as their work was finished; the examples 
of the second variety include .such Sastrakara a.scetics as Dhanvantari, 
Rsabha, Vyasa and Kapila. The Vaibhava Avataras are the Kurma, 
the Matsya, Narayana with Nara, the Varfiha, HayasTrsa, Prsni- 
garbha, Balarama, and the fourteen Manvantara-Avataras beginning 
w-ith Yajna. • 
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Eacli of these Avesa, Prabhava and Vaibhava Avatams has a place of habitation 
of his own in a particular Loka. Thus the Eurma lives in a lake in Mahatala, the 
Matsya in a lake in Easatala, Nara and Narayana in BadarT, the two-legged 
Varalia in M^ihar-loka, the four-legged Varaha in Patala, the Hayasirsa’ in Talatala. 
Prsnigarbha above the Jana-loka of Brahma, Balarama in the same place as occupied 
by Krsna (although his partial manifestation or Amsa nained Sanilcarsana lives in 
Patala) , Vaikuntha in Svarga-Ioka (but also in Vaikuntha-loka which he himself 
discovered). Ajita in Dhruva-loka, Trivikrama (who is distinguished from the Vainana) 
in Tapoloka and the Vamana in Bhnvar-loka. But all the Avataras live in a lower 
region, that Pai'a-vyoman or Mahavaikuntha, the highest paradise of the supreme 
being. This is given in accordance with the Viviudharmottara. The school however 
does not seem to possess any definite cosmology of its own, but follows the Bhdgavata, 
Padma and other Puranas indiscriminately. 

In this connexion the author briefly discusses the alleged Avatarati'a of Upendra, 
the younger brother of Indra, and Narayana, the twin-brother of Nara, This allega- 
tion however is not, in his opinion, acknowledged by learned people. 

The Paravastha is described as possessed of the Para or 
complete state (sariiptlrnavastha) , for these Avataras possess all 
the six Aisvaryas and are comparable to a lamp lighted from the 
original lamp (dlpud ‘utpmna-dPpavai) . They are the Nrsimha, 
Eama and Krsna. 

With regard to the Nrsimha the author cites the authority of the Bhdgavata, 
Padma-purana and Sridhara (who is known to have been a worshipper of Nrsimha) , 
and notes that the Mahatmya or greatness of the Nrsimha Avatara is described in 
full in the N-rsimha-idpani Upanhad. The Nrsimha lives in Janadoka; but also in 
Vi§n,u-loka. Rama lives in Ayodhya and in Mahavaikimtha. Some (e.g. Visnu- 
dharmottara) are of opinion that the four Vyuhas (Vasudeva etc.) were incarnated 
in Rama, Laksmapa etc. ; but according to the Padvia-purdna, the process of incar- 
nation was as follows ; Rama:=:Narayana, Laksraanarriaesa, Bharata=thp disc 
Sudarsana of Narayana. and Satrughna=the Pancajanya i^nch-shell of the deity. 
Krsna, according to the Puranas, lives in four places, viz.. Vraja, Mathuni, D\'iiraka 
and Goloka. 

In this connexion the author discusses the question whether 
Rama and the Nrsimha can be regarded as Paravastha-Avataras of 
equal grade with Krsna, A VisBU-purana text is quoted to equalise 
Ravana, Hiranyakasipii and SisiipFiIa, who were hostile respectively 
to Rama, the Nrsiniha and Krsna, but it is shown that the first 
two of these (Ravana and Hiranyakasipii) did not attain Sayujya 
emancipation because they lacked true Bhakti for the deity. Texts 
arc also citod to show that Krsna is the deity himself {hhagavdn 
Fvayam) , and not an Avatara. Rama and the Nrsimha have, no 
doubt, equal character or Svabhava with Krsna, but they do not 
possess the distinctive qualification of bringing emancipation to the 
enemy that is slain (hatan-gati-ddyaka) ; for while Sisiipala was 
finally, emancipated, Ravana and Hiranyakasipii had to suffer 
re-birth. Although all these Avataras arc perfect (purna) , there is 
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yet a difference in excellence according as all the Saktis or Energies 
of the Lord find expression in them or not. An Amsa is that 
Avatara in which the all-powerful expresses only a part of his 
infinite power, while a Purna- Avatara occurs where all the powers 
are fully manifested. Although the Sakti is the same in the case 
of a lamp and a heap of fire for burning down a house, there is 
yet a difference in their respective, virtue of bringing delight by the 
removal of cold, and so forth. ■ 

Incidentally Rupa Gosvamin discusses how contradictory 
qualities, like unity (Ekatva) and diversity (Prthaktva) , fullness 
(Anisitva) and division (Amsatva), can inhere in Krsna. This is 
explained as being possible because the power of the godhead is 
incomprehensible (achitya-saktitah) ; and this position is supported 
by the citation of Purana texts. The sixteen Kalas (i.e. parts or 
digits) , assumed by the supreme being for the creation of the 
world (hhuvandndm sisrJcsayd) , are spoken of in the Vaisnava 
Bhakti-sastras as his sixteen Saktis or Energies. They are 
enumerated as Sn, Bhu, Kirti, Ila, Lila, Kilnti, Vidya, Vimala, 
UtkarsanT, Jnana, Kriya, Yoga, Pi\ahvT, Satya, Tsana and Anugraha ; 
but their respective characteristics are not explained, 

A modification of the much older Vyuha doctrine is next 
mentioned by our author (pp. 205 f) . The four Vyiihas in their 
order of emergence are given as: 

Samkarsana presiding over Ahamkara, 

Vasudeva presiding over Citta, 

Pradyumna presiding over Biiddhi, 

Aniruddha presiding over Manas. 

The author refers to the fact that in the Narayaniya,^ Pradyumna 
is presented as presiding over Manas, and Aniruddha over Ahamkara, 
but the above view, in his opinion, is supported by all Pancaratra 
scriptures. The four arms of Hari are said to represent the four 
Vyiihas. In some Satvata Tantra, we are told, there is an enumera- 
tion of nine Vyuhas,- viz., Narayana, Nrsirnha, Hayagriva, 
Mahavaraha and Brahma, in addition to the four mentioned above ; 

^ On the older Vyuha-doctrine iu the Mahahharata, see Barnett, introduction 
to his English translation of the Bhagavadgita, pp. .52-55 ; Mrinal Dasgupta in 
J/tQ, 1932, pp. 68 f. For later development of the dogma, see Schrader, Introduction 
to the Pancaratra, pp. 35 f. 

" Also referred to in ^riknna-sa7ndarhka, p. 154 (mttvatarn bhdgavatdiimn- vdm- 
deva-m^nJfarsana-jiradyurtminiruddha’Wrdyarm-hayagriva-varS.ha-nmmha-brahmM'm iti 
ya nava 'inttrta.yah) , ' • 
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but the four appear to be the original and generally accepted 
Vyiilias. The Vyuha-doctrine is accepted by our author from 
these older sources, but its exact bearing upon the theology of his 
own school is not clearly explained. It appears, however, that the 
school does not accept fully the older position that each of these 
Vyuhas is a cosmic spiritual evolute or creative emergence in 
successive order, parallel to the order of cosmic material evolutes 
of Ahamkara etc. ; but it would regard each of the Vyuhas, 
(Samkarsana etc.) as independent creative manifestation of the 
primal Purusa-Avatara of the supreme being, each having (as 
already explained) a distinctive character and habitation of his 
own, like every other kind of Avatara. Nor can each of these, in 
the opinion of the Bengal school, be regarded as corresponding to 
the series of cosmic material causation like Ahainkara, Manas and 
Buddhi, which are, in its theory, the result of the extraneous 
Miiya-sakti of the Bhagavat and are therefore non-consciousness 
(ja(ia) evolutes. In other words, these Vyuha manifestations are 
aspects of the Purusa-Avatara of the Bhagavat, who do not corres- 
pond but apparently have, presiding functions over the creative 
evolutes of Ahamkara, Manas, etc. 

The author next attempts to remove the erroneous view 
sometimes propounded that Krsna is Vasudeva, the first of the four 
VyGhas. He maintains that Krsna is not an Avatara but the deity 
himself, who h greater than Vasudeva ; for Vasudeva is merely an 
aspect of the Purusa-Avatara for creative purposes. Every other 
form or manifestation as declared by the Smnad-bhdgavata 
(i. 3. 28) is Ainsa and Kala, but Krsna is the supreme Bhagavat 
himself. This position is supported by a series of Purana texts, 
which establish that inasmuch as there is an excess of qualities, 
especially of the quality of Madhurya, Krsna is superior in turns to 
Brahman, Purusa, Narayana, and consequently to all other deities, 
Vyuhas and Avataras. In this connexion the Gopdla-tapani 
Upanisad is cited as one of the greatest authorities. It is noteworthy 
that the Bengal school admits the reality practically of all deities 
mentioned in the Sastras, as well as of all Vyuhas, Avataras and 
other forms or manifestations testified to by the Puranas ; but it 
denies their alleged superiority to Krsna. Krsna is par excellence 
the only supreme deity; the other deities are there, but they are 
inferior to Krsna and even derivcT their existence from him. Jiva 
Gusvamin, for instance, states in his ^^n/cr^na-samdarb/ia, that 
Brahma is the first Bhakta of Krspa, but Siva, being described in 
the scriptures as an ideal Vaisnava, is greater than Brahma, while 
Laksmi who is the foremost embodimenC of the teaching of Bhakti, 
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is greater than Siva, and is therefore admitted into the highest 
companionship (parama-sakhya ) . 

The question as to how the Unborn can be born is answered 
by the mystical dogma of incomprehensible power (Vaibhava) and 
by the metaphor that although the fire remains hidden in the fuel, it 
comes into existence by friction. The cause of divine manif estation 
is found in the theory of grace or Prasada, which the deity 
vouchsafes to his faithful devotee as an aspect of his inherent divine 
6akti. 

Then the author proceeds to discuss the Lila or divine sport of 
Krsna, which is a display of his inherent divine Energy or Sakti. 
This topic is further elaborated in the STikrsna-smridarhha of Jiva 
Gosvamin in its philosophical aspect ; but here the dogma is 
barely stated, and supported by authoritative texts. The Lila, as 
an aspect of divine Sakti or Energy, is real and eternal (nitya) , 
whether it is manifest (Prakata) or unmanifest (Aprakata) . Hence 
also are Krsna’s forms (Murtis) and Avataras real and eternal. 
His Prakata Avatara-llla, t^at is, his manifest birth in its real and 
eternal character, is the result of his grace or Anugraha to the 
world, and he shows himself in the way in which his faithful 
devotee wishes to see him. As the Lila is eternal, his true Bhakta 
even to-day sees Krsna sporting in Vrndavana. His qualities or 
Gunas are not prdkrta or phenomenal, because he is beyond the 
sphere of the three Prakrta Gunas of Sattva, Kajas apd Tanias. It 
is for this reason that he is sometimes called Nirguna or attributeless, 
but his real attributes are non-natural or supersensuous (aprdhrta) , 
being an essence of his inherent .self (svarupa-bhuta) . Hence his 
form (Rupa) and name (Naman), his greatness (Aisvarya) and his 
retinue (Parsadas) etc. have, through his display of Lila, a super- 
sensuous reality, although in his essence he is formless (a-rupa) , 
namele.ss {a-ndma) , etc. 

That the Kr.sna-lll'a is real and eternal is laid down in the 
Srlmad-blidgavata and other Vai.snava scriptures. The Lila, which 
is a display of the divine Sakti or Energy, is of two kinds, namely, 
Prakata or manifest, and Aprakata or unmanifest ; the one is 
cognisable in the external world (pmpanca-gocara) , the other is not. 
In the Prakata-llla Krsiia seems to go to and fro from Vrndavana, 
Mathura and Dvarakii, but in the Aprakata-llla he stays eternally 
in Vrndavana, which he never forsakes as his eternal habitation. 
Here he sports with one GopI (gopyaikayd, p. 334) and appears as 
Dvibhuja, although elsewhere he is sometimes Caturbhiija. At 
Vrndavana he is Ivr.sna, but at Mathura he becomes Vasudeva, while 
at Dvaraka ho. manifests his Pradyumna and Aniniddha forms, — 
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which theory is a curious mystical attempt to reconcile the old 
Vyuha theory with the new Krsna legend. His birth as the son of 
DevakI appears in his Prakata-lTla, but in his Aprakata-llla he is 
the eternal son of Yasoda. In the Prakata-llla there is an apparent 
separation from Vrndavana, but during all this time he is really in 
union with his beloved ones. ' This union is of two kinds, namely, 
Avirbhava and A-gati. The Avirbhava occurs when he appears to 
his dear ones who long for him during separation; e.g. at the time 
of Uddhava’s message, Krsna appeared in Vrndavana, although he 
lived apparently in Dvaraka, When to prove the genuineness of 
his promise and to show his love to his dear ones he comes in his 
chariot to Vrndavana, it is called A-gati, e.g. the advent as described 
in ^nmad-hhagavata, x. 39. 33 f. Thus by means of his manifest 
and unmanifest Lila he remains at the same time in the three 
places, Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvaraka. His habitation is in 
reality twofold, namely, Vrndavana and Dvaraka, the former again 
being twofold, namely, Vrndavana and Mathura. The Goloka or the 
highest paradise of the deity is really a Vaibhava, or display of Sakti, 
of Vrndavana itself. In all these places his Lila is Nitya, but 
Vrndavana is the best because here he lives eternally in all his glory 
and sweetness. This sweetness or Madhurya consists of his power 
(Aisvarya) , his sport (Krida) , his flute (Venn) and his personal 
appearance (Murti) , all of which exist in fullness in Vrndavana. 

From what has been indicated in the two works of Rfipa and 
Sanatana mentioned above, as well as from other authoritative 
sources like the works of Jiva (to be discussed below) , we can now 
summarise the theory of Avatara propounded by the Bengal school 
of Vaisnavisni thus : 

(i) The supreme being, though one, can manifest himself 
in various forms, all forms being real, perfect, eternal 
and intelligential, but there are degrees of excellence in 
the character of the manifestations. 

{ii) The Avatara is real and not illusory, but he is also 
supernatural {divya) and eternally existent (nitya) . 

(Hi) The form or body assumed is non-natural and in- 
corruptible (ajirdkrta) a.nd has nothing of the grossness 
of earthly forms {aparthiva) . It is an intelligential 
essence but it consists of a Vigraha or 

concrete form of pure existence, bliss and intelligence 
(saccidanandU’-ingraha) like the form of tlie deity him- 
self, The Avatara thus retains absolute knowledge, 
absolute existence and abS5:)lute bliss, as well as omni- 
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potence and power to grant salvation (moksadaUm- 
svabhdva) . But 

(iv) The Avatara assumes human nature in two ways, 
namely, the shape and form of man {manu-sya- 
samnivesatva) and the ordinary human acts {mmimya- 
cestd) . 

(v) The humanity is real, but it is human reality without 
its imperfections. Hence Jiva Gosvamin speaks of 
Aprasiddha-manusatva and Aprakrtatva of the Avatara. 

(vi) As the Avatara retains 'divine power and perfection, 
he is capable of performing superhuman (atiitmrtya) 
acts. 

(vii) Although some of the Avataras appeared in pa.st ages, 
yet being eternal they are still worthy of worship. 
Each Avatara has not only a di.stinctive form or body, 
but also a place of habitation in a particular Loka. 

(viii) The Avatara is a partial descent or manifestation in the 
sense that the deity exists at the same time in his 
essential and complete form. The obvious object of 
descent is to do good to the world,’ but since the 
supreme being cannot be regarded as having a parti- 
cular motive, the descent occurs as an aspect of his 
grace (Prasada), which is a di.splay of his inherent 
Sakti, to his faithful devotee. 

It is clear that this theological dogma rests ultimately on a 
curious combination not only of mythology and philosophy but 
also of the natural and the supernatural, of the real and mystical, — 
a trait which characterises the whole religious literature of Bengal 
Vaisnavisni ; for the Vrndavana legend is taken not as religious 
myth but as religious history. 

The second part of Pupa Gosvarain’s Samk-sepa-Bhdgavatdm/rta 
is a very brief section ; and, as its title Bhaktdmrfa implies, it deals 
entirely with the theme of the Bhakta or devotee of Ivrsna. It 
gives us the gist of the first part of the Brhad-Bhdgavatdmrfu of 
Sanatana Gosvamin and practically summarises it in a precise 
form. , 

^ It should be noted that the Avataras are not taken as ideals of perfection 
to which humanity moves in gradual evolution (cf, S. Radlmkri.shnan, Indian 
Philosophy, i, p. 545-46) . On the contrary, the whole theory suggests implicit 
pessimism regarding the capacity of humanity by requiring the appearance of an 
Avatara from time to time to rescue , it ! 
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It lays down at the outset that the adoration of Krsna s 
Bhakta is as indispensable as the adoration of Krsna himself. The 
neglect of the Bhakta would be deemed a religious fault or demerit. 
A list is given from the Padma-purana enumerating the chief 
Bhaktas famed in myth and legend, namely, Markandeya, Ambarisa, 
Vasu, Vyasa, Bibhisana, Pundarika, Bali, Sambhu, Prahlada, Ahdiira, 
Dhruva, Dalbhya, Parasara, Bhisma, Narada and others. Various 
Purana texts are further cited to establish the worship of the 
Bhakta ; for he alone is the greatest Bhakta who is a Bhakta of 
Krsiia’s Bhakta, and he who worships Krsna but does not worship 
his Bhakta must be deemed an arrogant and misguided person. 

Of the Bhaktas. Prahlada is the chief, but the Pandavas are 
greater than Prahlada on the testimony of the Snmad-bhdgavata 
itself. Some of the Yadavas, again, are greater than the Pandavas. 
But of the Yadavas, the chief Bhakta is Uddhava, whose greatnes.s 
is praised in the &nmadrhliagavata. The VrajadevTs or Gopis of 
Vrndavana, however, are greater than Uddhava, who himself desired 
to possess the sweetness of their love for Kj-sna, Hence those who 
desire to worship Krsna must also worship the fair damsels of Vraja. 
But of these Vraja-sundarls, again, Radha is the greatest ; which 
conclusion indicates that there is no greater Bhakta of Krsna than 
his eternal consort Radha, 

These are the principal theological dogmas of the Bengal school 
of Vaisnavism. The works mentioned above either give a poetical 
account of them in the form of imaginary narratives, or set them 
forth in the form of precise and systematic statements, supported 
by illustrative or explanatory Puranic texts ; but they hardly 
jittempt any elaborate philosophical ju.stification of them. Such an 
attempt, however, is made in the six Samdarbhas of Jlva Gosvamin, 
with its supplementary San’asaTnvadmi, as well as incidentally in 
his Krama-samdarbha commentary on the Snmmi-’bhdgavata. We 
now turn to these six Samdarbhas and their supplementary works. 

Sanatana’s Brhad-BIidgavatdmrta, being a poetical work 
composed in the style of the Puranas, hardly gives any scope to the 
citation of authorities, but Rupa's more systematic supplement 
contains a larger number of quotations and references. The following 
index of works and authors,: actually cited by name in the Samksepa- 
Bhdgavatdmpta, will give a rough idea of its sources and authorities. 
The largest number of quotations is of course derived from the 
Puranas, chiefly the Bhdgavata said the Padm-a-purdna, and these 
constitute the principal original authorities. Some Tantra works 
as well as sectarian devotional treatises are also cited, but these 
form .secondary authorities. c 
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[ Tlie references are by pages to the Murshidabad edition of the work, printed 
at the Eadharaman Press, B.E. 1303 ( = 1896 A.D.) ]. 

The Epics and the Puranas : 

Mahabharata (Moksa-dharma, Narayanlya only) 30, 54, 20S, 306, 308-10; 
Harivarasa 11 S, 126, 157-59 ; Srimad-bhagavata (especially Dasama) 19, 
gl, 25, 27, 30, 31, 50, 55, 57, 58, 60-64, 69, 71-85, 87-89, 91, 95, 96, 
99, 101, 104-7, 124-5, 132, 136, 138, 169, 171-73, 181, 182, 190-93, 197-98, 
210, 213, 220, 221, 223, 227, 235, 261, 265-68, 275, 280-81, 285-80, 288-89, 
301, 314-15, 317, 328 (anon.), 332-33, 338-40, 365, 372-74, 378-81, 384-88, 
392 ; Padma or Padma-purana (generally Uttara-khanda) 22, 43, 54, 56, 
70, 73, 96, 112, 123, 135, 141, 170, 208, 227, 242, 244, 246, 249, 284, 303, 
304, 307, 313, 321, 342, 344, 3.58, 359, 370, 376, 377, 393; Skanda 123, 
179, 220. 286, 320 (Mathura-khanda) , 345-40 (Ayodhya-khanda) , 379 ; 
Visnu-pnrana 24, 54, 91, 92, 144 f, 159, 226; Brhad-vaisnava 303; 
Brahmanda 53, 76 (anon, but this according to commentary) 96, 264, 
273, 286, 296, 302, 368, 370; Adi-purana 878; Malmvarriha 59, 165 ; 
Kurnia-puriina 171, 274, 279; Brhad-vamana 389; Purana 66 (Matsya, 
according to commentary), 143, 295, 301, 315, 393; Paumnika Upa- 
khyana 284 (Padma-purana, according to commentary) . 

Tantra and agama : 

Sammohana Tantra 366; Satvata Tantra 25, 190, 209; &’I-yaraala 334; 
Bhargava Tantra 244; Tantra 374; Svayambluiva Agama 165, 219 ; 
Agama 393. 

Other Devotional Texts and Commentaries : 

Gita 161, 228; Vedanta-sutra (two sutras cited anonymously) 13, 178 ; 
Maharsi Brahma-sutra-krt 13, 178 ; Brahma-samhita 15, 28, 44, 47, 49, • 
196, 232, 287, 355, 356 ; Vasudeva-Upanisad 305 ; Vasudevadhyatma 307 ; 
Narayanadhyatma 312; Madhvacarya-bhLsya 310 ; Goprila-tapanl 308; 
Nrsimha-tapam 134 ; Visnu-dharma 113 ; Visnu-dharmottara 51, 66 
(Markandeyena bhasitah), 110, 111, 117, 141, 200-201, 273, 274; 
Paficaratra 208, 243 ; Narada-pancaratra 106 ; SA'arain, Svami-pada or 
Sridhara-svamin' 24 (from the commentary on Vianxi-purana) , 68, 131 
(from Bhavartha-dlpika) , 191, 383 ; Brahma-tarka 226 (evidently a work 
on Logic, but it is not known elsewhere; Rupa and Jiva perhaps got 
their reference to this work from Madhva’s writings) ; Bhakti-viveka 186 ; 
Hari-bhakti-sudhodaya 377 ; Bilvamahgala 142 ; Krama-dipika 21 9 ; 
Ramarcana-candrika 134. ; 

Anonymous Citation : 

Bhagavatah piiratanah 331, 


4. The Samdarehas of Jiva Gosvamin 

These works give us the entire philosophy as well as theology 
of Bengal VaisnaAHsni in a systematic form. They consist of six 
Samdarbhas. viz., Tattve^, Bhagavat-, Faramdtma-, Hnkrsna-, 
Bhakti-, and Pnti-, there is also a supplementary work on the 
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first three Snmdarbhas, called Anuvyakhya and named 
samvadim} which contains explanatory comments on obscure points 
and dilates upon topics which have been imperfectly dealt with in 
the original texts. Jiva Gosvamin also wrote a running commentary 
on the Srimad-hhagavata, but since these Saiiidarbhas profess to 
give an exposition of the speculative ideas of Bengal Vaisiiavism 
chiefly by a direct explication of texts, skilfully selected and 
arranged from that work according to the philosophical design of 
the cult, they constitute in reality a sectarian commentary on a 
considerable portion of the Bhdgavata : and the general name of 
this collection of Samdarbhas is therefore appropriately given by 
its author as Blmgavata-samdarblm. The word Samdarbha means a 
systeniiatic stringing together or collection ; and the work in question, 
though considerably original in its outlook and presentation, is 
deliberately designed to possess this characteristic. After acknow- 
ledging the inspiration of the work to Rupa and Sanatana, the 
author informs us that a Bhatta friend of theirs, belonging to the 
South (Daksipatya Bhatta), had already composed a work on the 
subject, compiling it from the treatises of old Vaisnavas (Vrddha 
Vaispava) , This acknowledgment is repeated at the commencement 
of each of the six Samdarbhas ; and we are told that from this 
original, the present Saipdarbhas -were composed on the same lines 
but ill a more orderly form and sequence. Jiva Gosvamin himself 
explains in his Bawa-samvddml that the phrase vrddha vaisnava 
includes what is written by old Vaisnava writers like Ramanuja, 
Madhvacarya, Sridhara-svamin and others, and that there is nothing 
in it which is a figment of his own imagination. Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana informs us that this Daksiiiatya Bhatta was Gopala 
Bhatta who was one of the six Gosvamins and associates of Rupa 
and Sanatana. Riipa and Samitana, again, not only preceded Jiva 
in life, and thought but were also his acknowledged preceptors in 
the Vaispava doctrine and practice. In spite of this customary 
appeal to old authorities and modest disclaimer of originalitj^ the 
work, however, is not a mere compilation but betrays a systematic 
plan and excution, as well as originality in its ideas and methods, 

^ Our references are to the following editions of the lexis: Taitva, Bhagavat, 
Paramntma, Radharaman Press edition, Mu^hklabad, B.E. 1817, 1324, 1385 res- 
pectively ; ^rlkmia, edited by Prangopal Gosvami, Na^’ad^ipa, B.E. 1382; Bhakti, 
edited by Syatnbil Gosvami (along with the five other Samdarbhas), Calcutta 
§aka 1822; Prtfi, edited by Prangopal Gosvami, piiblislied from Noiilihali (no 
dale) ; Sarva-samvudim, edited by Rnsik Mohan Vidyabliusan, VahgTya Sabitya 
Parisad, Calcutta B.E. 1327=1920 A.D, The Krama-samdarbha has been printed 
along with the text (and the commentaries of Sri^liara and Visvanutha Cakravarliii) 
by the Radlmraman Press, B.E. 1310 ( =1903 A.D.) . 
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and in spite of considerable affinities it cannot be regarded as 
belonging to the same schools of thought as those of Ramanuja or 
Madhva. To Jiva Gosvamm belonged the whole heritage of Vaisnava 
philosophical thought, upon which, as a matter of fact, he freely 
draws, besides utilising Sriiti (chiefly TJpanisadic) and Purana texts ; 
and no important proposition is laid down which is not supported 
by some such text. But, the system which he builds up on this 
foundation is essentially his own and deserves an independent 
consideration. As the work, however, consists chiefly of a string of 
Bhdgavata quotations and of a system of inteipretation of that 
authoritative text, it is in appearance at least a series of Samdarbhas 
or systematic collections. 

The scope and object of the work are indicated by the author 
himself in the Tattva-sairidaThha, which informs us that they are 
identical with those of the Brhnad-bhdgavata, of which his own 
work is merely an exposition. He states accordingly that the main 
Tattva or principle to , which his work, like the Bhdgmata, is 
related (Sambandha) is Eh-sna-tattva, which is higher than any 
other Tattva ; that its subject-matter (Abhidheya) is Bhakti or the 
devotional attitude by which alone that Tattva is attainable ; and 
that its motive (Prayojana) consists of Priti, or love for Krspa as a 
means of worship. The six Samdarbhas are consequently arranged 
on this Gastric plan. The first four are devoted to the Saipbandha- 
tattva and are intended to establish Krsna as the highest deity and 
the most exclusive object of worship ; the Bhakti-samdarbha deals 
with the Abhidheya-tattva which is Bhakti; while the last Prlti- 
smridarbha is concerned with the Prayojana-tattva, which is Priti 
considered as the best ivay of divine worship. In other words, 
Jiva Gosvamin is concerned in the first Samdarbha, with a theory 
of knowledge (Pramanas) which leads on, in the next three Sam- 
darbhas, to a theory of ultimate reality (Tattva) , while the last 
two Samdarbhas are devoted to a theory of summuvi bonum 
(Nihsreyasa or Purusfirtha) and the means of attaining it. In the 
survey we propose to make in the following pUges we shall generally 
follow" this order of treatment, and give a brief resume of the 
successive w"orks wdth a view to setting forth the main doctrines in 
their general outline ; but for convenience and continuity of treat- 
ment w’-e shall occasionally have to gather together and deal in one 
place our author’s remarks on various topics wffiich arc sometimes 
scattered over the different books. The method w"hich Jiva Gosvamin 
follow"S of laying dow"n principles by the explication of texts na turally 
involves a great deal repetition and digression. We shall try to 
avoid them as far as possible, although in any faithful account of 
his works they are to a certain extent unavoidable. 
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a. The Tattva-samdarbha 

The Tattva-samdarbha, which is preliminary, deals chiefly with 
Pramana or source of knowledge, and concludes with a general 
discussion of the Prameya or subject to be known, this last topic being 
further elucidated and elaborated in the succeeding Samdarbhas. 

Jiva Gosvamin’s theory of Pramana, which is widely accepted 
by the school, is very simple. He. rejects without much ceremony 
the conventional six or eight Pramanas, namely. Perception 
(Pratyaksa) , Inference (Anumana) , Testimony (Sabda) , Analogy 
(IJpamana) , Postulation or Assumption ( Arthapatti) , Non-recogni- 
tion (Abhava or Anupalabdhi) , Equivalence (Sambhava) and 
Tradition (Aitihya), on the ground that they are all, with the 
exception of Sabda, defective and unreliable. In his Sarva- 
smrivddim^ he discusses the question at .some length- and takes pains 
to show the limitations of each of these Pramanas, except §abda. 
Besides, the ordinary man is naturally liable to four kinds of error, 
namely, Bhrama (error due to wrong perception of one thing for 
another), Pramilda (error due to heedlessness), Vipralipsa (error 
due to the wish to deceive) and Karainipatava (error due to the 

Here he speah.s of ten Pramanas, adding Aivsa (i.e knowledge derived from 
the sayings of Gods and Bsis) and Cesta {i.e. knowledge derived by physical effort, 
e.g. by lifting a thinj^) to the above eight; but Arsa may be included in Sabda and 
Cesta in Pratyak.sa. The Ce.sta is accepted by Tantric writers. 

® Of the ten Pramana-s with which Jiva Go.svamm is concerned here, the 
Pratyaksa or Perception is said to be of five kinds based respectively upon the 
five .senses, but to these is aikled Manasa Pratyaksa or internal perception, which 
is independent of the sense-organs. Apart from the fact that each of these six kinds 
of Pratyaksa may be either sa~vikalpa or nir-vikalpa, the Pral.yaksa may also be 
either t>aidvsa or avcmbi?a according as it belongs to the learned or the non-learned. 
While the former Is free from error and becomes the basis of Sabda itself when it 
is the Pratyaksa of the great .seers, the latter is liable to error and is thus very 
defective as a Pramavia. The so-called universal Pratyaksa, which is supjiosed to 
consist of what is preceived by all, can never be discovered as the standard of 
truth, because it is not possible to bring together the whole of the perceiving world. 
The Pratyaksa can be ac;cepted as a Pramapa only when (as in the case of Vaidusa) 
it involves Sabda, and not otherwise. The Anumana, again, is essentially syllogistic, 
but syllogistic, inference does not always lead us to truth. The validity of the 
Anumana depends on that of the Vyapti or invai-iablej concomitance of the nuijor 
and middle tenn.s, but the Vyiipti is not always invariable. The existence of fire 
cannot invariably be inferred from the existence of smoke, for smoke may also arise 
where the fire is just extinguished. The Vyapti is only probable and never certain ; 
the Anumana, therefore, is at best only a source of probable knowledge. The other 
Pramanas hardly require detailed consideration- They are not independent Praman-xs 
at all but are valid in so far as they involve Pratyaksa, Anumana or Sabda, and 
can be accepted as Praniaiias only to that extent. These minor Pramanas can 
never give us the knowledge of higher realities,'’ 
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insufficiency of the senses) . The Pramanas are also not capable 
of comprehending the incomprehensible and superphysical. Jiva’s 
analysis easily leads him to the conclusion that the other Pramanas 
being defective and insufficient, Sabda or Testimony alone as a 
Pramana is valid ,* for in his opinion Sabda is free from these defects 
and is independent of the other Pramanas, which can never supersede 
it. Moreover, Sabda can touch things which the other Pramanas 
cannot. It must, however, be noted that the other Pramanas are not 
absolutely rejected, but they are rejected only as independent sources 
of knowledge. They may be employed as Pramanas subsidiary to 
Sabda. Thus, Inference is not altogether rejected as a Pramana, and 
the author himself largely employs argumentation. But Inference, 
‘according to the Vaisnava theory, is not a Pramana if it is independ- 
ent of the testimony of the scriptures. If it is based on the scriptures, 
the inferential process is a valuable aid to knowledge. It is clear, 
however, that even this attitude, by making the other Pramanas 
subordinate, exalts Sabda as the chief and infallible Pramana. 

It is concluded, therefore, that as a source of knowledge the 
only authentic and reliable Pramana is Sabda, which is the source 
of all siiperphysical knowledge and which consists of revealed words 
(aprdkrta-vacana-laksana) . This position, in the opinion of our 
author, is supported by the Vedanta-sutra-kara by the Sutras 
ii. 1. 11 {tarkdpmtkthdndt) , i. 1. 3 (klfftm-yonitvat) and ii. 1. 27 
(srutis tu sahda-niulaivdt) ^ as well as by the Vaisnava scriptures. 
This is indeed the general position of the Vedanta, but the earlier 
Vedantists appear to have believed not in Sabda in general but in 
u^ruti, which denoted pre-eminently the Vedas and the Upanisads. 
But in later sectarian schools the word Sabda came to be emploj^ed 
in an extended sense so as to indicate other kinds of .scriptures, 
which the earlier philosophers regarded as Smrtis but which now 
came to be recognised as of equal value with the Srutis. It is argued 
that the Veda,s in the present decadent age are difficult to ma.ster 
and understand, and the sages who interpret them do not agree. 
The scriptures which can rightly determine this obscure sense of 
the Vedas are the Itihasa and Purana, which therefore constitute 
the only kind of Sabda that is practically more valuable to us and, 
being of equal authority, the only authentic source of knowledge 
in the present age. The Pur anas were brought into existence, for 
this specific purpose of rendering the unfathomable sense of the 
Vedas comprehensible to the ordinary mortal, by the great sage 
Vyasa, who was himself the classifier of the four Vedas and an 
incarnation of the supreme being for that purpose. The Purana 
is so called because it completes or fulfils {purana) the sense of 
the Veda. It is argued th^t a complement cannot be different from 
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that which it completes ; the defective parts of a gold bangle can 
be made good by gold alone and not by any baser metal. It is 
further stated that those topics of the Veda which are called 
Akhyfiiia, Upakhyaiia, Gatha and Kalpa are elaborately dealt with 
in the Purana ; and in this sense also the Puraiia elucidates and 
amplifies what is vaguely or implicitly contained in the Vedas. 
Thus, those who know the four Vedas with the Upanisads and the 
Vedarigas, but do not know the Piiranas cannot, in the opinion of 
our author, be regarded as truly learned men. The two sets of 
scriptures, the Veda and the Purana, are both revealed and are 
ultimately identical in purport, but they are sometimes regarded as 
different because of the use of accent (svara) and some peculiarities 
of arrangement (krama-bheda) in the earlier texts. But apart from 
its greater intelligibility and accessibility, the Purana is even superior 
to the Veda, because it can be studied not only by the twice-born 
male (Brahmana) but also by women and §udras and does not 
suffer from the limitation of caste, sex or age. By these indications 
the denotation of the word Sabda as a Pramana is not confined to 
Sriiti alone, but is ex;tended to the Itihasa and Purana, which must 
be regarded as a part (and in practice the most authentic part) 
of the Veda. This position is supported by a skilful compilation of 
texts, but as the texts are mostly selected from the Puranas we 
have the curious method of establishing their authenticity chiefly 
on the strength of statements made by themselves. 

Of the Itihasa and Piirapa, again, the Purana is to be preferred 
as a source of knowledge. But we are told that in the present age 
the individual Puranas are not all available in their completeness, 
and they celebrate different gods. Hence, the average poor mortal 
is too puzzled by their diversity to understand their real sense. 
The doubt regarding the admissibility of some of them naturally 
arises from the fact that the different Puranas appeared at different 
periods of time, and that though they were suitable for the epoch 
for which they were composed, they are not all suitable for the 
present age. We find, therefore, the classification of Puranas into 
Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika groups. Verses from the Matsya- 
purdm a.re quoted to explain that the Sattvika Puranas deal with 
the greatness of Krsna, the Rajasika with that of Brahma, and 
the Tamasika with that of 6iva. There is a fourth miscellaneons 
kind (samklma) which speak of Sarasvati, the Pitrs and other 
deities or semi-divine beings.^ In his Bhagavat-samckirbha (p. 143) 

^ The words ascribed to the Buddha are not regarded as valid Sabda-pramanas ; 
lor tlie soriptiires which ascribe divinity to him also state that his words were meant 
to delude the demons (Sarva-saiiivadim, p, 5)*} In his Gopala-campu (Uttara, 
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Jiva Gosvamin points out that Puranas like Skanda are sometimes 
full of errors,’ and states that such Puranas as deal with the glory 
of Siva and other gods should not be accepted by Vaisnavas.^ It 
is the Sattvika Pumnas alone, which are devoted to Krsiia, that 
should be regarded as authentic. In other words, Jiva Gosvamin 
would make life accept only those Puranas which are explicitly or 
implicitly Vaisnava ; for, like most other sectarian apologists, he 
believes that the Puranas of his own school alone are capable of 
revealing the entire truth to be found in the Vedas, the other 
Puranas either failing to understand or misrepresenting the import 
of the Sruti. 

Even among the Vaisnava Puranas, the highest place of 
authority is assigned to the §.nmad-hhdgavata, which can on no 
account be superseded. It may be objected that since Vyasa 
composed his Brnhina-sfitra with the special view of determining 
the sense of all Veda, Itihasa and Purana, why should this treatise 
be taken as authoritatively final ? In reply, it is stated that the 
Brahma-sutra has not been accepted by the followers of other sages 
who have composed other Sutra works. Moreover, the Sutras are 
brief and cryptic, and have been differently interpreted. Hence it 
IS held more reasonable to accept one great available Purana, which 
is revealed scripture, which gives us the essence of all Veda, Itihasa 
and Purana and which forms in reality Vyasa’s own commentary 
of the Brahma-sutra. Such a Parana, it is maintained, is the 
&nmad-hhdgavata> which is accepted as the one supreme authority 
and the greatest of all Pramanas,'* although our author very 
conveniently forgets that the Bkdgavata also, like the Brahma-sutra, 
is not acknowledged on all hands. 

This exclusive authority of the ^nmad-hhagavata is maintained 
on the supposition that Vyasa himself, after having composed the 
Bralmm-sutra and having brought the different Puranas into 
existence, was not ccfinpletely satisfied ; he therefore composed the 
Bhdgavaia which he obtained through Samadhi or spiritual medita- 
tion. In this final work he found a synthesis of all Sastras, and it 
forms the only genuine commentary of his own Sutras.'^ The work 
proceeds with an exposition of the Gayatri, wliich forms the essence 
of the Vedas ; but the chief reason of its authoritativeness is found in 

p. 1079), Jiva speaks of mhya-durvalcya, which may be good alliteration but 
perhaps not good taste. 

^ skandadau Jevacid bhrdmakam asti. 

^ tathavidham, mmdi-fratipadcdcam mstraiii ca na vaisnavair grdhyam. 

® sarva-pramdna-cakravartihh^tam. 

* nija-sutraimm akrtrima-bhAsya-bhutam. :j 
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the fact recorded by itself that it was revealed to Vyasa in his 
spiritual meditation. Because of this direct revelation by the 
Bhagavat (sak-sdd hhdgavatodita) , it is the most Sattvika of all the 
Puranas, dear to the Lord and desired by all his devotees. The 
theory of the school, thus, believes that the themes of the Brahma- 
sutra and the Bhdgavata respectively are identical, for what appeared 
to Vyasa’s mind in a subtle shape and was expressed by him in the 
form of brief Sutras, is alleged to have been amplified in the Bhdgavata 
in the form of an extensive Bhasya on these Sutras. To demonstrate 
the correctness of this belief, Jlva Gosvamin makes several attempts 
to show directly that some of the Bhagavata verses have the same 
meaning as some of the Sutras of Vyasa ; in his Paramdtma- 
sa7ridarbha, pp. f, for instance, he gives a detailed exposition of 

the first verse of the Bhagavata as containing the entire gist of the 
Brahma-sutm and the Gayatrl. As the Bhdga 2 >ata is thus taken to 
be the only genuine and original Bhasya of the Brahma-sutm written 
by Vyasa himself, the other commentaries, written by later scholars 
according to their limited light, have to be rejected in its favour. 
It is for this reason that the Bhdgavata is studied with belief and 
devotion by those who desire to realise spiritual truths, for this work 
has undoubtedly attained the position of the lord of all scriptures.^ 
The extensive popularity of the work, which has been widely 
accepted, praised and commented upon, also testifies to this position. 
A series of commentaries written by great scholars and devotees 
exists, and Jlva Gosvamin gives a brief enumeration of those which 
he found most noteworthy, namely, Tantra-bhagavata (mentioned 
in the Uayamf^a-fancardtro) , Hanumad-bhasya, Vasana-bhfisya, 
Saipbandhokti, Brhat-kamadhenu, Tattva-dTpika, Bhavartha-dTpika, 
Paramaharnsa-priya, and Siika-hrdaya ; besides these, there are 
works on the Bhdgavata, such as Muktaphala, Hari-llla and Bhakti- 
ratnavali, all of which are worthy of consideration. 

One might ask in this connexion as to wjjy the great Samkara 
did not accept the Bhdgavata as the original Bbrsya of the Brahma- 
sutm. This question is answered by a pious appeal to a mythical 
legend. We are assured that Samkara did not entirely disregard 
the Bhdgavata, but for a special reason he only concealed bis own 
predilection for the superior teaching of Bhakti and preached deli- 
berately a doctrine of non-duality which tended to obscure it. This 
special reason is found In the pious legend recorded in the Padma- 
qnirdrLa that ^amkara was an Avatara of &iva, who in Vaisnava 
scriptui-es is a devotee of the Bhagavat, and was entrusted with 
the mission of making men disbelievers in order that the progress 


sarva-sastra-cahramrti-padam aptdm. 
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of the world might be continued.^ Samkara, however, is taken 
to have given expression to his true personal views on the matter 
in such works of his as the GovindastaJca, which is concerned with 
Ivrsna-lila as described in the Bhagavata. He has thereby impli- 
citly subscribed to doctrines to which he appears to be explicitly 
indifferent in his other works. Even if he did not comment on it, 
Samkara thus recognised the value of the Bhagavata by writing 
hymns inculcating Bhagavata ideas. Moreover, Madhvacarya, who 
was a direct pupil {saksde chisyatami jyrdptaih)^ of Sainkara, wrote 
a commentary on the Bhagavata in order to combat wrong views 
promulgated by such other pupils of Sainkara as Punyaianya, who 
advocated Samkara’s Advaita-vada. 

Having thus established the superiority of the &nmad~hkdgavata 
as the chief, original and unerring source of revelation and as the 
best of all Praraanas, Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to state that in his 
own Samdarbhas he has only explained the drift of the Bhagavata 
for determining the highest truth. This description is correct in so 
far as he proceeds to build up his doctrines on a system of inter- 
pretation chiefly of that religious text. It does not indeed mean 
that he has given us the true sense of the Bhagavata. He may or 
may not have done so ; but it certainly means that his own elaborate 
system is entirely based upon a direct explication of the Bhagavata 
in the light of the peculiar tenets of his school. Other schools have 
also attempted explanations of the Bhagavata, but they have hardly 
gone to this extreme limit of basing their fundamental doctrines 
solely on the interpretation of that text. No doubt, the Bengal 
school, by this method, has attempted to secure for itself the 
authority of one of the greatest and most universally revered 

^ The verse occurs in the Padma-puriim, Vttara-khanda, Ch. 62. 31, and 
cited in the Pammatma-samdarbha. It purports to be an ad<lre.ss of the Bhagavat 
to 6iva ; svdgamaih kaljntah tvani hi janan mad-vhmihhdn kxiru] mam ca gojmya 
yena sydt srstir B.wttarottam\\ 

® These words are omitted in some editions of the text (e.g. in edition.s by 
Nityasvarup Brahmacari and by Satyananda Gosvami) po.ssii)Iy to avoi<i an 
bislorical error on Jiva GosYamln’s part. The words, however, occur in the 
Berhampore edition, as well as in the manuscripts of the Tatfva-scmdarbha which 
we have consulted in the Dacca University collection. That the words must have 
occurred in the original is clear from the fact that olherwi.se the word antara in 
the immediately following sentence (tac-chmjantam-punydmnyadi-ntilca-vydkhyd- 
pravesa-milkayd) would be meaningless. It appears that, i'n Jiva’s opinion, Madhva 
in his commentary followed what Jiva considers to Ixj the resil teaching of Samkava 
as embodied in such -works as Govinddstaka and thereby counteracted the evil 
effects of commentaries written by Samkara’s other disciples like Bunyaraiua, who 
followed the l^amkara-bhasya at^Krsna’s bidding to serve a particular purpose of 
the deity. 
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religious works of mediaeval times; but this gain has been counter- 
balanced by the fact that its doctrines stand or fall according as 
the Bhdgavata is accepted as possessing such, exclusive authority 
or not. Indeed, the unquestioning acceptance of the Bhdgavata must 
be regarded as one of the fundamental postulates of the school ; snd 
even if there may be other interpretations, that of its own theologians 
must be unquestionably accepted. In this respect the com- 
mentary of Sridhara-svamin is acknowledged by this school minus 
its Maya-doctrine. Referring to this commentary, which attempts 
to reconcile the Advaita-vada of Samkara with the Bhakti-vtlda of 
mediaeval Vaisnava sects, Jlva Gosvamin explains, in accordance 
with the belief of his school, that the real object of Sridliara was 
not to effect such a reconcilation but to teach the doctrine of Bhakti. 
If the great commentator diversified this teaching with Advaita-vada 
it was done in order to lure the innumei*able Advaita-vadins of the 
Madhya-desa. The exposition of Srldhara, who is called a Parama 
Vaisnava, is therefore accepted by this school in so far as it follows 
the pure Vkisriava tradition. The Bhasya of Ramanu'j'a in the 
same way is accepted with great respect as coming from the South, 
which is a great stronghold of Viaisnavism, although it cannot be 
said that, in spite of occasional borrowings, the peculiar tenets of 
Ramanuja and his sect have been accepted in their entirety. As to 
the Advaita theory of Sainkara, Jiva Gosvamin does not think it 
necessary to refer to it in detail in his work, as it is fairly well known. 
We are also informed that all the Vedic and Purrinic texts cited 
are given as he found them himself in the original works ; but some 
texts, which he himself had not seen, are derived from previous 
works of such Madhva writers as Vijayadvaja, Brahmatirtha and 
Vyasatirtha, who have written commentaries respectively on the 
Bhdgavata, the Mahdbhdrata and the Brahma-sutra. 

Having stated his theory of Pramana, his sources and his 
method, Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to indicate briefly the chief Prameya 
or object of knowledge. In this connexion he states the Sanibandha, 
Abhidheya and Prayojana of his work, which we have indicated 
above, and which, the author himself informs us, is identical with 
those of the Bhdgavata. They are respectively the Bhagavat-tattva 
or Krsiia-tattva and the Priti-tattva elaborated successivelj^ in the 
two succeeding Sarndarbhas. In connexion with this statement of 
the scope and object of his work, Jiva Gosvamin tells us about the 
origin of the l§nmadbhdgavata, which arose from the extraordinary 
illuminating Samadhi (or Isvara-prapidhana, as the Yoga-sutra puts 
it) of Vyasa, in the course of which he obtained a complete revela- 
tion of the highest spiritual truth described in the work. Jiva 
Gosvamin, by way of indicating the central themes, now discusses 
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the character of that beatific vision and details some of the principal 
truths revealed to Vyasa. This Samadhi is described in the 
Bhdgavata i. 6. 4-11, which is now quoted and its chief implications 
considered. Vyasa had a vision not Only of the two partial aspects 
of the supreme being, namely, Brahman and Paramatman, but also 
of the Bhagavat who represents the most complete manifestation 
as the Perfect Person. This distinction, to be explained fully later 
on, forms one of the fundamental doctrines of the Bengal school, 
but the authority for this doctrine is found in the Bhdgavata. itself, 
of which it is supposed to form the Sambandha-tattya. Vyasa 
also realised the essential difference or duality, as well as identity, 
between the Jiva and the Paramesvara, which forms the very 
foundation of his inspired work ; for, from Vyasa’s own words it 
appears that, although the Jiva consists of pure consciousness (cid- 
rupa) , it is yet overpowered by the Maya-sakti, w^hich is the cause 
of Saipsara, while Maya, being an extraneous §akti of the Bhagavat, 
the Bhagavat is superior to it and is untouched by its influence. 
Hence the Jiva and the Bhagavat are perceived as different in 
essence (Svariipa) and capacity (Samarthya) . In this connexion 
our author takes some pains to refute the view of the Advaita- 
Viadins that the difference, is not real but is due to a difference in 
attributes (Upadhi) , by means of which the unconditioned Brahman 
conditions itself (Pariccheda-vada) or liinitedly reflects itself 
(Pratibimba-vada) ^ as Jiva. As the implications of these theories 
are discussed more fully later on, it is not necessary to linger over 
them here. Our author does not in the same way believe in the 
theory that the Brahman is the only one so-called Jiva (Eka-jlva> 
vada) . He maintains, on the authority of the Bhdgavata, that 
there is a plurality of Jivas. Each of the individual Jivas, as pure 
consciousness, forms a part of the highest being, but it is also an 
agent and enjoyer of its own action. This capacity for activity, 
however, does not make the Jiva independent of the Lord, for the 
Jiva, as a subordinate or servant, merely carries out the will of the 
master. This relation of master (Sevya) and servant (Sevaka) of 
the Paramatman and the Jlvatman is a real and eternal distinction ; 
and it continues even when the bondage, which is due to the Maya- 
sakti of the Lord, is removed and his grace is obtained. As Bhakti 
or devotion to the Lord is the highest good, Moksa or emancipation 
is indeed a small matter, and the Jiva in its duality continues as a 

^ Explained as tlie theory which believes that the conscious principle which 
reflects itself in Vidya is Brahman, and which reflects itself in Avitlya is Jiva, like 
the sun reflected respectively ini^an open lake and in a closed pitcher. The theory 
is discussed more fully in ^arva-samvadini, p, 113f. 
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separate worshipping entity even after emancipation. In this way 
is established the Abhidheya of the Bhagavata, namely, the necessity 
of worshipping the Bhagavat (Bhagavad-bliajana or Bhakti) . 

From the same indications is also affirmed the necessity of 
divine love or Priti as the Prayojana or motive of the Bhagavata, 
for the removal of the fetters of Maya is possible only by this 
means. The Bhagavata was specially composed to induce and direct 
deluded Jivas to such worship as lead them to Bhakti, which is 
the sole way of salvation. The means of worship, of course, relates 
to Sadhana-bhakti, that is, Bhakti which arises from direct instruc- 
tion of the ^astra (upadesdpeksa) , but Sadhana-bhakti is the first 
step to Prema-bhakti which arises only from the grace of the deity 
(tat~prasdddpeksa) , Even Jhana or divine knowledge, such as the 
Advaita-vadins speak of, is not possible without Bhakti.^ Thus, 
the Bhakti-tattva consists of the Upasya (the deity to be 
worshipped) , the Upasaka (worshipper) and the Upasana (worship) . 
The object of the Bhagavata is to establish clearly that the only 
XJpasya is Krspa, who is not an Avatara but the Bhagavat or 
supreme deity himself. That the attainment of divine love 
((Bhagavat-preman) is a higher bliss than the bliss of attaining 
Brahman (Brahmananda) or Moksa-nirvana is also shown by the 
fact that Vyasa composed the Bhagavata with the express purpose 
of teaching it to feuka, who had already attained Brahmananda, and 
leading him further to Bhagavat-preman. The case of’ Suka also 
indicates that it is possible to 'worship the Bhagavat even after the 
so-called emancipation consequent upon the attainment of Brahman. 

Jiva Gosvamin then proceeds to show from the Bhagavata that 
the spiritual truths or Tattvas, which Vyasa attained in his 
Samadhi, are such as have been accepted by all TattVajfias or 
philosophers, for they are testified to by the experience of all 
emancipated devotees.- The highest of all these Tattvas, which 
forin.s the central theme of the Bhagavata, is stated briefly in 
i. 1. S and i. 2. 11, to the elucidation of which, as a fundamental 
principle, JTva Gosvamin now turns his attention. In the first of 
these verses it is stated that the Reality or Vustava VasLu can be 
known only from the Bhagavata, while the second verse dcscrilms 
what this Reality or nltimate principle is in the following terms : 

vadanti tat tattvavldas tatlvam yaj jhdno/m advayam] 

hrahmeti paranidimeti hhagavdn Hi mhdyate\\ 


^ jmndcles tu hhakti-ad'peksatvavi eva. 
® sarvdtmummavubhavena sa-hetukam, 
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“ The Tattva which the knowers of reality call advaya jndna 
is expressed by the designations of Brahman, Paramatman and 
Bhagavat ” 

This verse is said to sum up the concept of absolute reality 
as propounded', by the Bhdgavata, of which it forms, as it were, the 
main Sutra. At any rate, it is accepted as such by Jiva Gosvamin 
who practically deduces his w’hole philosophy on its basis; for the 
Advaya-jhana-tattva, referred to in the first line of this verse, is 
now' explained in the rest of his Tattva-samdarbha, while the three 
aspects of the divinity, embodied in the three concepts of Brahman, 
Paramatman and Bhagavat and mentioned in the second line of the 
verse, are dealt with in the three succeeding Samdarbhas. A 
preliminary analysis of the verse, therefore, is important from this 
point of view^ In the first line of the verse the ultimate reality or 
Tattva is spoken of as Advaya-Jilana-tattva, while the second line 
designates three concepts of the same reality as Brahman, Para- 
mMman and Bhagavat. It will be necessary to understand at the 
outset what is signified by the main concei)t Advaya-jnana, which 
is the pivot round which the Vaisnava concept of absolute reality 
propounded by Jiva Gosvamhi revolves. The rest of the Tattva- 
samdarhJia, therefore, is devoted to the elucidation of this funda- 
mental Tattva, from which fact the Samdarbha itself receives its 
name. 

The term Advaya-jnana does not signify Nirguna Advaita-jnana 
of the monistic idealists of the Advaita school, but a duallstic Saguna 
interpretation is given of the phrase. The term Jfiana is explained 
as consisting of pure consciousness (cideka-ru'pa) which is self- 
luminous {sva-pnikdm ) ; but the word Advaya does not mean ‘sole’ 
or ‘ without a second,’ but it signifies ‘ that like which there is no 
second Tattva or Reality.’ The ultimate reality is called Advaya 
because there is no other self-existent conscious or unconscious 
principle which is similar to it.^ The Jiva is no doubt a conscious 
principle similar to it, but the Jiva is not self-existent inasmuch as 
it is subordinate to the Paramatman as the ultimate conscious 
principle. Nor is there any other self-existent unconscious, that is, 
material, principle which is similar to it ; for such principles as the 
phenomenal world, tiim^, sjjace etc., are not in their turn independ- 
ent of the ultimate principle. Thus, there is nothing equal to it, 
as Jiva Gosvfrmin further explains in his Sarva-sanivadim, in the 
same (s-vajdtlya-hheda) or different {vijatiya-hheda) category. In 
itself also (svagata-hheda) the ultimate reality is Advaya, because 


^ svayatnskldka-tudrsatddrsa- vdstvantardbhdvdt. 
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it is an indivisible substance in which there is no difference between 
the essence and the form, such as is found between the conscious 
principle and the organic body in a human being. It is also 
called advaya in the sense that its own infinite §aktis or Energies 
are the only things which accompany it (sva-sciktyekasahdyatvdt) , 
but which cannot exist without its ultimate existence (teiia viml 
tusdm asiddhatvai) . But the ultimate reality as the Advaya is not 
mere consciousness ; it is a unity of consciousness, existence and 
bliss. In other words, the word tattva or essential principle, indicat- 
ing the highest good (pamma purusdrtha) , implies by the quali- 
fication of advaya the unity of the highest knowledge or consciousness 
(Jnana) and the highest bliss (Parama Sukha), as well as of eternal 
reality (Nityatva) . The Advaya-jnana-tattva is finally identified 
with the Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect manifestation 
of the Absolute ; and as such it forms the essential theme of the 
Bhdgavata. 

It is necessary to understand the true nature of the Jiva as a 
conscious principle in order to realise the nature of the Paramatman 
of which it is a part, and with which, as an eternal, pure and 
indivisible conscious principle, it is identical. As this subject, however, 
of the relation of the Jiva to the Paramatman is dealt with in more 
detail in the Paramdtma-sa'rtidarbha, we shall advert to it later in 
that connexion. But since the Paramatman far transcends the 
Jiva and forms its ultimate support, it has been 'designated the 
Asraya or the ground by the Bhagavaia (ii. 1. 70) . In this 
connexion it is pointed out that the Purana deals with ten topics, 
viz., Sarga, Visarga, Sthana, Posana, Uti, Manvantara, Isaiiukatha, 
Nirodha, Mukti and Asrajm. These term.s are explained in the 
Bhdgavata ii. 10. 3-6 (also xii. 7. 10-15) ; Jiva Gosvamin discusses 
them but shows that of these the last is the most important. This 
theory of Asraya, however, is established by the mystical conception 
of the three kinds of Piiriisa {Bh ii. 10 8-9) . It is shewn that the 
Adhyatmika Purusa or Jiva is identical with the Adhidaivika Purusa 
(e.g. Surya) ; while the Adhibhautika Purusa is the visible body, 
the word purusa in the last case meaning only the Upadhi of the 
Jiva. None of these can be the ultimate ground or Asraya, as they 
are dependent on each other. It is the Paramatman who is self- 
existent {svayam-siddha) and independent of every other Asraya 
(ananydsraya) ; he alone can be the Asraya of these as well as of 
everything else. If the Jiva is sometimes called Asraya, it is only 
because the Jiva is a part (annsa) of the Paramatman. Throughout 
the Bhdgavata, especially in its tenjh book, Srlkrsna, as the 
Paramatman, is described as the sole Asraya, 
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6. The Bhagavat-sa^darbha 

The principal object of this Samdarbha is to establish and explain 
the concept of the Bhagavat. Having explained the concept of the 
Absolute as implied by the phrase advaya-jiidna-tattva in the verse 
cited above from the Bhagavata (i. 2. 11), Jiva Gosvamin now turns 
to an interpretation of the second line of the same verse, which further 
amplifies that concept. The line signifies that although the Absolute 
is one and indivisible, it has threefold aspect, according to the 
particular capacity of realisation of the devotee (updsakd-yogyatd- 
vaisistyena) . The same ultimate reality, therefore, can be viewed 
respectively as Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagavat, although it 
is never, as Jiva Gosvamin carefully notes, designated by the term 
Jiva. Our author now proceeds in this Samdarbha to explain these 
three concepts of the Absolute, which he takes as three stadiums or 
gradations of one and the same Reality. Here he deals principally 
with the concept of Bhagavat as the highest and most perfect 
manifestation of the iidvaya-jnana-tattva. It is not perfectly clear 
if this peculiar doctrine of graded Trinity is actually and consis- 
tently implied in the BJuigavata ; but it is, at any rate, one of the 
fundamental postulates of the school which Jiva Gosv.§,min 
represents. It is possible to find conflicting texts existing on the 
subject, but our author attempts to reconcile them, partly by 
rejecting those which go against the theory, partly by ingenuities 
of interpretation, and [ partly by presuming that the apparently 
contradictory terms or ideas are to be taken in different senses in 
different contexts ; for instance, by presuming that some apply to 
the concept of the Brahman, some to that of the Bhagavat. 

The concept of the Paramatman and its relation to Prakrti and 
Jiva are dealt with in detail in the Paramdtma-samdarhha ; the 
present Samdarbha, as its title implies, has for its principal theme 
the concept of the Bhagavat. There is no need for a Brahma- 
samdarbha, for if the concept of the Bhagavat is clearly realised, 
that of the Brahman will also be understood, and the latter concept 
has already been fairly fully explained by the school of Advaita 
philosophers. The Brahman (neuter) is in fact the nirvihsa state 
of the Bhagavat, and as the non-difterentiated substance it corres- 
ponds to the Brahman of the school of Samkara. But the Bhagavat 
represents the highest being in the hierarchy of spiritual manifesta- 
tions, the most perfect person in whom all the visesas are most 
perfectly developed. In other words, the Brahman is unqualified, 
but the Bhagavat is infinitely qualified by an infinity of blessed and 
perfect attributes. In the Bhagavat all the divine Saktis or 
Energies eternally come into full play, but in the Brahman they 
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remain in a potential or indiscrete state.^ The essence of the Bhaga- 
vatta or Lordship consists in this actualisation of the Saktis, the 
nature of which will be explained later on ; and the Bhagavat, as 
the religious concrete, can be realised in the full display of his 
distinctive features, potencies, attributes, dwelling places and 
associates. The Brahman, on the other hand, is the philosophical 
Absolute, in which these attributes and powers remain undifferen- 
tiated ; it is devoid of all visesas- and forms an absolutely 
homogenous and indivisible substance. Thus, thought cannot be 
predicated as an attribute of the Brahman, but thought forms its 
very essence; that is, the Brahman is not a thinking being but the 
thought-substance itself ; in the same way, the Brahman cannot be 
said to exist but it is existence itself. The Bhagavat is regarded as 
the Lord in full manifestation (ptirna dvirhhdva) , because the 
appearance in this case is accompanied by all the divine Energies 
{sa-saktika dvirbhdva) , while the Brahman, from this point of 
view, constitutes an imperfect or incomplete manifestation {asamyag 
dvirhhdva) . The sacred texts, therefore, describe the Brahman as 
the bodily lustre {tanubhd) of the Bhagavat ; and in the GtM, the 
Bhagavat describes himself as the praththd of the Brahman. In 
other words, the realisation of the Bhagavat, as taught by the 
theistic Vaisnava school, indicates a stage superior to the realisation 
of the Brahman of the Advaita-vadins ; and we are told that the 
Brahman is the object of realisation of the Paramahamsas who are 
Jnana-yogins, but the Bhagavat reveals himself only to the 
Bhagavata-paramahaipsas, who are Bhakti-yogins. Although the 


avivikta-sakti-sahtimatta-hhedataya pratipadya'inamm. 

“ The idea of Visesa is not specifically mentioned by Rupa Gos^■^lmin, in his 
Samhsepa-BMgavatdmrta, although we are not sure if it is not already there by 
implication. But it is difficult to bdieve that Eiipa and Jiva could differ on sin.-h 
a fundamental issue. The theory of Visesa or diffenMitialion, however, is dealt with 
in some detail by Radhadamodara in his Vcdmita-syavumiaka (cd. U. C. Bhalladiavya, 
Lahore 1930, pp. 11-13), a work which, in spite of its name, belongs to the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism and attempts to reconcile Vedanta doclrines with its sectarian 
tenets ; it is also explained by Baladeva Vidyabhusana in his Siddkunla-ralna (cd. 
Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, Benares 1937). According to these writers the Visesa is 
not exactly a difference but it functions as a difference (viicms ca bheda-pratinidhih) 
and produces the consciousness of difference when there is no real diflvrence 
{bheddbMve’jn tat-kdryani pratyayaya drstaJi) . It is thus the power by which 
there is a realisation of difference in mon-difference {bhedabhedci) , or as Baladeva 
puts it : yatra bheddhhdvo hheda-didryam ca pramimtie, tatraiva bheda-pmtinidhir 
viSe^ah kalpyatc. It is by means of this •yiseso that the same substance appears as 
difi'erent, and this visesa is a power inherent in the Lord, who as the Bhagavat, thus 
exhibits himself as the Brahman and Pararaatman. The whole Acintya Bhedfibheda 
theory of the school is based upon this conception of differentia lion or Visesa. 
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Bliaga’\'’at is one and indivisible z'eality, this distinction is possible 
because some Sadhakas do not possess the fullest capacity of 
realisation ; to them the highest reality therefore appears in the 
general or incomplete form, of the Brahmand Such Sadhakas are 
the philosophers of the Advaita school, but the Bhaktas proceed a 
stage further. There is, however, no absolute dijfference between 
the two forms ; for the difference is one of degree only, and the 
limitation is in relation to the capacity and stage of realisation of 
the devotee. 

In order to elucidate the concept of the Bliagavat further, Jiva 
Gosvamin proceeds to discuss and analyse its attributes and explain, 
its divine Energies or Saktis. He begins by showing that these 
attributes reside really and eternally (nitya) in the Bhagavat in 
intimate or inner relation, which is understood in philosophical 
terminology as the Samavaya (perpetual co-inherence) relation, as 
opposed to the mere Samyoga or separable relation. In other 
words, the Gunas and Saktis are not adventitious or drojnta, but 
essential or svaru'pa-bhfita. In this connexion the author refers to 
the etymology or Nirukti of the word Bhagavat and shows, on the 
authority of the Puranas, that the various syllables indicate the 
various attributes and §aktis which go to make up the concept ! 
Thus, t|ie syllable bha in the name implies the sense of supporter 
and protector (bhartr or sambhartr) and refers to his creating and 
sustaining the Bhakti of his devotee ; while the syllable ga bears 
the sense of leading (granmyair or netr) and signifies the idea of 
his making the devotee attain the bliss of divine love (Premananda) . 
Altogether the name is made to imply the totality of the virtues of 
Aisvarya (power) , Virya (potency) , Yasas (fame) , SrT (prosperity) , 
Juana (knowledge) and Vairagya (non-attachment) , which con- 
stitute the sixfold lordliness of the Bhagavat.^ The terms are thus 
explained : Aisvarya=:power to subjugate all {sarva-vaSikdritd ) , 
Vlrya=magical potency similar to that of precious stones, magic 
spells etc., {inani-mantrader iva prabhavah) , Yasasr=fame arising 
from excellent qualities of mind, body and speech {vmi-manali- 
sarvrdnmn scldguyjya-khydtih) , Srizrall kinds of prosperity {sarva- 
prakdra-savipad) , Jhanarromniscience {mrvajnatvam) and Vhi- 
ragyamnon-attachinent to the things of the phenomenal world 
{papanca-vastvandsaktih) . These attributes, however, must be 


^ hi-hhagavdn evakhandam sddhaka-vihsdndm tddrsa-yogyatvdbhdvdt sdmdnya- 
hhdvodayatvena tad-asamyan-murtir eva brahma. 

® In another Puriinic version these .six virtues are enurnerated as .Thana, Sakti, 
Bala, Aisvarya, Virya and Tejas. 
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conceived as having received their perfect and infinite development 
in the Bhagavat. 

But Jiva Gosvamin takes pains to show that the three Prakrta 
Gunas (Sattva, Rajas and Tamas) can be predicated only of the 
Jiya, and not of the Bhagavat^ who is beyond their sphere. We 
shall see later that these Gunas are due to the Maya-sakti of the 
Lord, but having eternally subjugated or transcended this Sakti, 
which is extraneous to his essential self, the Lord himself is entirely 
unaffected by its influence. If therefore he has any Guna, it is 
aprakrta or non-phenomenal. We are told that in the Vaikuntha 
where he dwells, there is no Sattva, Rajas or Tamas ; but there is 
only a function of his Svarupa-sakti or Intrinsic Energy, namely, a 
pure existence or Suddha Sattva, which is 'prdkrtdtita or beyond 
the sphere of the phenomenal world. It is called Pure or Suddha 
because it is untouched by the influence of his extraneous Maya- 
sakti, to which are due the evolution of Prakrti and the Gujias. 
The absence of Rajas indicates, we are further informed, that the 
Lord is incapable of being created (asrjyatva) , that of Tamas 
implies that he is indestructible (andmtva) and that of Sattva 
signifies that he consists of pure existence (Sat) , pure consciousness 
(Cit) and pure bliss (Ananda). 

In order to understand the concept of the Brahman and the 
Bhagavat, as well as of the Paramatman, it would be necessary to 
understand the nature of §akti or Divine Energy, upon whose 
degree and quality of display the distinction really rests. Jiva 
Gosvamin now turns to the peculiar theory of Sakti which his 
theistic school teaches ; but he points out at the outset that the 
Saktis possess the two characteristics of Acintyatva and Svabhavi- 
katva. By Acintyatva is meant that the §aktis in themselves are 
inscrutable and beyond the reach of human thought and reason 
(tarMsaha) or that they are capable of bringing about impossible 
effects (durghata-ghatakatva) but it also refers to the peculiar 
relation in which these Saktis stand to the Saktimat, the possessor 
of the Sakti, and which consists of an inscrutable relation of differ- 
ence in non-difference (acintya-hhedahheda) . By Svabhavikatva 
is meant that the Saktis are natural to the Lord and constitute in 
their totality his very self or essence, altlioxigh in his infinite power 
he actually transcends them. These ideas will be made clear as 
we proceed Avitli a detailed consideration of the theory of Sakti. 

The Sakti or Divine Energy of the Bhagavat is viewed in three 
aspects and is accordingly grouped into three classes, namely, Sakti 
as Svarupa, Sakti as Tatastha and Sakti as Bahirahga. These are 
successively called Para or Svarupa-saljti, Tatastha or jTva-sakti, 
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and Bahiranga or Maya-sakti. The division bases itself upon a text 
of the Visni(.-purSna which styles them respectively as Para, 
Ksetrajiia and Avidj^a. The present Samdarbha, which is concerned 
chiefly with the question of the Syarupa of the Bhagavat, deals 
naturally with the Svarupa-sakti, leaving the consideration of the 
other two Saktis to the' Pammdtma-samdarbha to which they are 
primarily relevant. The Svarupa- or Para Sakti, as the name itself 
implies, may be described as that Energy which constitutes the 
intrinsic perfect selfhood of the Bhagavat and is therefore inseparable 
from him. This Energy is thus Antarahga or intrinsic, as opposed 
to the other Maya-sakti which is Bahiranga or external and never 
affects his true self. This Maya-sakti causes the creation, sustenance 
and dissolution of the phenomenal world, and consists of an aspect 
of Bahiranga Vaibhava or extraneous power in the form of the 
material Prakrti or Pradhana. Although unconnected with the 
essential self, this Energy is as real as the other, and not a power 
of illusion such as the Advaita-vadins presume ; the resulting pheno- 
menal world therefore is also relatively real. Through this Maya- 
sakti, the Bhagavat limits himself into his partial manifestation as 
the Paramatman, who is thus the godhead immanent in Spirit (Jiva) 
and Nature (Prakrti) , It must be admitted that a Sakti cannot 
stand by itself, it must inhere in a body ; in this sense the Bhagavat 
is much as the substratum of the Svarupa-sakti as of the Maya- 
sakti ; and in the form of the Paramatman the Bhagavat is a direct 
displayer of Maya-sakti. But this Sakti is said to be extraneous 
to his essence or Svarupa, because this self-determined limitation does 
not exist in his highest form of the Bhagavat and is not perceived by 
the Jiva as soon as the latter releases itself from the diverting in- 
fluence of the Maya-sakti by the power of Bhakti, which is an aspect 
of the display of his Svarupa-sakti. Thus, the highest form of the 
deity is uncontaminated by the Maya-.sakti, and that highest un- 
contaminated form, therefore, can be attained only when the Jiva is 
no longer under the bondage created by the Maya-sakti. The Tatastha 
or Jiva-sakti is, as the name itself implies, that form of the divine 
Energy which, being distinct from both, does not fall under either 
of the above categories of Antarahga and Bahiraiigii §aktis, and 
wdiich is yet related to both. The Jiva or individual self is an 
aspect of this Sakti which the Bhagavat displays in his role of 
Paramatman. Being subject to the Maya-sakti, the Jiva cannot, 
until released, be connected with the Svarupa-sakti, which is beyond 
the affection of the Maya-sakti; but since the Bhagavat is the 
ultimate essential source of the Jiva, who can in spite of deviation 
return to the Lord by shaking off the Maya-sakti, the Jiva can yet 
be Anally connected witfi the essential Svarupa-sakti. Hence to 
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explain the nature and position of the Jiva it is necessary to presume 
an intermediate Tatastha Sakti which ts connected with, but 
distinct form, both the Antaranga (Svarupa-) and Bahiraiiga 
(Maya-) Saktis. 

Thus, in the highest form of the Bhagavat there is a direct and 
full display of his Svarupa-sakti, which goes to make up his Svarupa 
or perfect self. The other two Saktis are displayed indirectly through 
the medium of his partial form of Paramatman. In other words, 
these two Saktis have scope onlj^ when the Jiva is in the earlier 
deluded {tnmohita) stage, but when it attains the Bhagavat himself, 
the Jiva is subject only to the Svarupa-sakti of the Lord, of which 
Bhakti is a function. The highest form of the Bhagavat himself is 
indifferent to the work of the Paramatman or the other two Saktis, 
which give rise to creation, rebirth and bondage ; but this indifference 
implies that the Bhagavat possesses the attribute of impartial 
benevolence to all. The delusion (sammohana) of the Jiva produced 
by the Maya-sakti is not in itself pleasing to the Lord, and in his ' 
highest form of the Bhagavat he has nothing to do with it; but it 
is due to the Jiva’s natural averseness (bahirmukhatd) to the 
Bhagavat. This disinclination at a lower stage is due again to the 
deity’s Tatastha Jiva-sakti, which' is equally prone to his intrinsic 
Svarhpa- and to his extrinsic Maya-.saktis. But the question 
arises — why should the Bhagavat, wdio is merciful to the. Jl-va, 
permit this act of delusion by the Maya-sakti which is a cause of 
suffering ? The reply is that the Maya, as a Sakti, having power 
over creation, is, as such, an eternal servant of the Lord, towards 
whom it is not possible for her to assume a hostile attitude ; but as 
the Lord is at the same time full of mercy to the Jiva he desires that 
the JTva should for fear of Maya take refuge in him and work for 
deliverance. As to the ultimate question of the reason or necessity 
of such complicated display of three kinds of Energy, the answer is 
that it i.s an aspect of his inscrutabld" (aemf^/a) Lila or divine sport, 
and the existence and character of the threefold §akfci, as explained 
above, are facts vouched for hy the BMgavata,‘dnd other scriptures. 
If one objects to the absurdity of imagining two contradictory 
iSaktis residing in the deity, the reply is that the Lord’s power is 
inscrutable and even contradictions merge in him, 

I’hc Svarupa-sakti, viewed in its different aspects, is classified, 
on the authority of the Vmiu~piirdnu, into Samdhin!, Sanivit and 
Hladim Saktis, which correspond roughly to the Sat, Cit and Anaiida 
of orthodox philosophy. The Samdhin! Sakti is the energy of 
existence of the sclf-existcnt being, which also upholds the existence 
of the Jiva and Prakrti, It is in relation to this Sakti that the 
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Bliagavat is described as the ultimate reality, and the world and 
the individual as relative realityd By the Samvit Sakti, the 
Bhagavat is both the knowledge and the knovver, and makes others 
possessed 01 knowledge.^ 'ilie last Hladini Sakti is the Bhaga vat’s 
energy of infinite bliss, by which he is bliss itself, becomes blissful 
and also causes in the devotee pure bliss.^. These Saktis exist 
infinitely in the Bhagavat; but since the Jiva is only an aim or 
infinitesimal part of the Bhagavat, the smallest atom of the limitless 
divine existence, knowledge and bliss is capable of causing the 
existence, knowledge and bliss of the Jiva.;’ ' 

All these aspects of the Svarupa-sakti are regarded as collateral 
attributes, existing inseparably and eternally in the Bhagavat ; they 
are yet graded in a peculiar manner. Although in their totality 
they form the very self of the Bhagavat and tlicrcforc constitute 
an undifl'erentiated unity, yet of Sa?ndhiin, Samvit and Ilhldini 
each succeeding Sakti is supposed to include and supersede the 
preceding.-^ The Hladini Sakti, therefore, is the most important, as 
it includes and transcends the other two. This prominence given 
to the Hladini Sakti explains the peculiar standpoint of Bengal 
Vaisnavism which conceives that its deity is. essentially composed 
of infinite bliss, which is his highest attribute and which necessarily 
involves the other attributes of knowledge and existence. By this 
isakti also he has the power of communicating atoms of this infinite 
bliss to his Associates (Parsadas) and his Devotees (Bhaktas) . 
It must be noted in this connexion that tlie Svarilpa-sakti is 
supposed to take two forms, namely, (^) the Svarupa, whicli refers 
to the Lord himself, and (ii) Svariipa-Vaibhava, Avhich includes his 
Associates, his Residence, his Devotees etc., which are thus parts or 
functions of himself. The theory which gives exclusive prominence 
to the Hladini Sakti may, therefore, be expressed in theological 
language by saying that this is the eternal Lila or divine sport of 
the Lord, which consists of pure and infinite bliss and which he 
enjoys with his Associates and Devotees ; for they are merely 
aspects of his divine energy, and their very existence, consciousness 
and bliss are relative to the absolute existence, consciousness and 
bliss of the Lord. This brings us to the idea, to which we shall 
revert later on, of the Lord as Rasa or Ananda, which attribute is 
nothing but an aspect of the Hladini Sakti. This Rasa, Avhich 
constitutes the Svarupa of the Lord, must be taken ultimately to 

^ sattva-ru'po’pi yaya sattdm dadhati dharayati ca sd saTiidhim. 

® jndna-rupo’pi yayd jdndti jmpayati ca sd samvit. 

“ hlada-nlpo’pi bhagavdn yoyd hladate Madayati ca sd hladini. 

^ talra cottar ottara-yunotkarsena sanidhini sanivid MudinUi krairto jneyah. 
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signify the highest and best Rasa recognised by the Vaisnava Bhakti- 
sastra of this school, namely, Madhurya or Madhura Rasa, which is 
another name of the religiously sublimated erotic sentiment. This 
attitude is a kind of erotic mysticism, which seeks to express religi- 
ous ideas in the intimate language of earthly passion, for it conceives 
divine love as a reflex of the human emotion. The Saktimat in 
his infinite bliss sports with his own Saktis ; in other word, the 
godhead realises himself in his own bliss. The Saktis are accordingly 
represented, in terms of human relationship considered in its 
emotional aspect, as his consorts or wives ; and this ' devout yet 
sensuous attitude entirely humanises the deity and his consorts and 
presents them in a loveable human relation to their Associates and 
Devotees. As the Lord is not only infinite bliss himself but he 
also makes others enjoy the bliss, the Bhakti or ecstatic devotion, 
by means of which a taste of this infinite bliss is attained, is also an 
aspect or function of the Hladinl Sakti. We shall see presently in 
the Snkrsna-saindarbha that as Krsna is identified with the Bhagavat, 
Radha, who is his eternal consert and greatest Bhakta, is represented 
as the highest form of his Hladinl Sakti. 

This brings us to the question of the nature of the relation of 
the ^aktis to the Saktimat. A.s the Jiva is also an aspect of the 
divine Jiva-.sakti, the relation is the same as that between the Jiva 
and Paramatman ; and the question accordingly assumes importance 
as one of the fundamental metaphysical questions regarding the 
relationship of the individual to the universal self. We shall have 
occasion to deal with the question from this point of view in 
connexion with its treatment in the Paramatma-sarridarhha ; but we 
may briefly indicate here that the relation between the Saktis and 
the Po.ssessor of the Saktis is represented as an incomprehensible 
{adntya) relation of sameness and difference (hheddhheda)-, the 
whole theory thus receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada (incomprehensible dualistic monism), a peculiar point of view 
which distinguishes the Bengal school from other Vaisnava schools 
by the qualifying word acintya which brings in a mystical attitude. 
It speaks of the inconceivable existence of distinction and non- 
distinction, The Saktis are non-different from the Bhagavat, 
inasmuch as they are parts or Anisas of the divine being ; but the 
very fact that they are parts only makes the superlativeness of 
divine attributes inapplicable to them, and there is thus an inevitable 
difference. The Saktis, therefore, possess a reality which is indeed 
relative to that of the Lord but which is nevertheless absolute in 
itself. The respective character of the reality, however, of the three 
kinds of Sakti, namely, Antarahga, Bafijranga and Tatastha, is not, 
as their names are designed to imply, entirely identical. This dis- 
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tinction has already been explained above, but it is also illustrated 
by an analogy. It is like the threefold aspect in which the sun 
manifests itself, namely, the solar disc (mamlala) the solar rays 
(rasmi) and the solar reflexion or halo {bimba) , the Antaraiiga or 
Svarupa-sakti corresponding to the luminous disc or body of the 
sun itself, the Tatastha or JTva-sakti to its rays scattered away but 
ultimately contained in the sun itsdf as the original source, and the 
Bahirahga or the Maya-sakti being regarded as the reflection which 
is a real but dazzling emanation from the solar disc, obscuring it, 
but existing outside and not forming an integral part of the sun. 

Although this is the principal classification of the Saktis, they 
are said to be infinite in number, and all of them are presented as 
wives of the Lord. As such they are distinctive deities, having 
name, form and personality. The Antaraiiga Mahasakti of the 
Lord is Laksini or Mahalaksmi, who forms his Svariipa and, being 
the first manifestation, is the ground or Afraya of all other Saktis. 
The Bahirahga Sakti is of course named Maya. Each of these 
again has many aspects and is named accordingly. The text 
mentions only some of the aspects of Mahalaksmi as Svarupa-sakti ; 
but each of them can also have an additional significance as aspects 
of the Bahirahga Miiya-sakti. Thus as an aspect of Mahalaksmi 
signifies divine excellence or Bhagavat-sampad ; but §ri as an aspect 
of Maya means worldly excellence or Jagat-sampad. In the same 
way, Ila is both Llla-sakti and Bhu-.iakti ; and Kanti, Kirti etc. are' 
similarly interpreted as possessing two meanings and included in 
both the aspects of §akti. As an aspect of Laksmi, Vidya is the 
source of spiritual knowledge (Tattva-jilana) , and of the bliss of 
divine love (Premananda) by which the Lordship of the Bhagavat 
is suppressed voluntarily and posited into a personal relationship 
with the devotee ; but as an aspect of Maya it becomes Avidya 
which has the function of obscuring and causing the Jiva to forget 
his owm nature. Laksmi is again classified into Samdhini, Sanivit 
and Hladinl ; but the support {ddhdm) of these Sakti-miirtis are 
Vimala, Jaya, Yoga, PrahvT, Isana and Anugraha, The functions of 
these are indicated roughly by the names themselves ; for instance, 
Jay.a=:Utkarsam, power of eminence ; Yoga=:Yogamaya or Sarja- 
nartha j§akti, creative power ; PrahvT=Vicitrananda-samarthya-hetu. 
the power which causes the capacity for excellent bli.ss ; Isana— 
Sarvadhikarita, mastery over all beijrgs etc. The Maya is to be 
similarly classified but the subject is dealt with later on in the next 
book. The Jiva-sakti is GunamayT, consisting of the three Gun as, 
viz., Sattviki, w'hich causes bliss (Hiadakari), Tamasi which causes 
suffering (Tiipakari) , and Rajasi which possesses the power of 
causing a mixed effect (Misra) . 
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This conception of inherent Saktis in the Lord naturally presumes 
the idea of the Bhagavat as the Perfect Person, and conceives him 
not as a formless entity but as an embodied substance in which 
inhere infinite attributes and energies. Scriptural texts are cited in 
which the supreme being is described as cid-glumci, ananda-gluma, 
rasa-ghana etc., and it is maintained that the word y/mnn (^compact 
or solid) implies the idea of Miirti or image, in accordance with the 
dictum murtau ghanah of Panini. The Lord is therefore not ennurta 
or unembodied, but possesses a blessed Murti or form.^ It is, 
however, clearly explained that by this form or body of the Lord, 
his Murti or Vigraha, is not to be understood any gross or sensuous 
body like that of human beings. The limited limbs and senses of 
the Jiya are due to the Jiva-sakti only, and therefore they are. 
phenomenal (pra/cf fa) and material (jada) ; but the Lord in his 
Svarupa-sakti possesses a non-phenomenal and spiritual body. This 
body consists entirely of pure existence, knowledge and bliss, and 
he is therefore called Saccidanaiida-vigraha. As there is no distinc- 
tion of form and essence (svagata-bheda) in the Bhagavat, there is 
no differentiation between the different organs, so that existence, 
knowledge and bliss, which constitute his form, are eternally 
simultaneous and non-different from his essence. The divine person 
(Vigraha) is therefore identical with the divine essenc^, (Svarupa) 
in the supreme unity of the godhead. The attributes, like 
intelligence, bliss etc., are merely terms or symbols to indicate 
aspects of his essence; and their totality is called form or body 
because of its eternally self-manifest character (vyakti) . His body,' 
or what may be called his body, is his soul it is eternal, supernatural 
and spiritual and has nothing gross, natural and material in it ; but 
at the same time it is not nirvisesa or undifferentiated, it is something 
real and mvUesa, possessing its own divine attributes. He is 
vi-karana in the .sense that he does not possess the human organs 
of senses, but he is also sa-kgmna in the sense that he possesses 
divine or non-natural forms of these. The Sruti texts establish that 
this body is like that of the human being, but the simihirity is only 
in respect of form and not of the ingredients. The Lord is not 
subject to change (viMm-rahita) or limitation, but by his Srarupa- 
sakli he can limit himself into a conditioned or unconditioned form.‘^ 
Hence, it follows that Krsna as the Bhagavat never entered into a 
gross body like an ordinary Jiva, but only appcAred to do .so.‘ This 

^ sa ca bhagavdn pil.rvodita-hkmm-M'muriydtMaka eva,na tvamurtah. 

■ * dekn-dehi-bhiclu edtra nehmre vidyate. ■ 

* svaru'pa-saktyaiva paricehinnam apariccdiimom ca tad evam vapuh. 

* dehtva jiva iva (Tbhdti kridati, iva-sabdena hlkrsnas iu na jlvavat prthag 
deham pravisiaimn iti gamyate. 
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divine form is no doubt unthinkable, but for purposes of meditation 
or devotion it is thinkable. The scriptures describe the form some- 
times as two-handed, sometimes as four-handed, or even six-handed 
or eight-handed, and as possessing head, eyes, feet etc. The assump- 
tion of these various forms does not imply impermanence or change- 
fulness, for they are all real and eternal (nitya) and coexist in him, 
like the diverse forms of a Vaidurya-mani (Lapis-lazuli) , which 
make their appearance simultaneously. But Jiva Gosvamin cites 
authorities to show that, although no particular divine form exists 
apart from his other forms, the two-handed form of the divinity, of 
which presumably man is the image, is the best and most beautiful 
for purposes of meditation and worship ; for it exhibits his attributes 
to their best advantage. 

The Lordship of the Bhagavat which is described above is 
thus intrinsic to his selfhood ; and the attributes and energies have 
no touch of gross quality in them but inhere in his essential 
character (svarupa-hhuta) . The Vigraha or the form of the 
Bhagavat is not something different from his essence but is eternally 
identical with it (purna- svarupa-bhiita) and therefore possessed of 
essential reality. It follows from this that when the Lordship or 
Vibhutva is manifested in the state of an Avatara, it is also intrinsic, 
real and eternal, even if the Avatara seemingly belongs to a past 
age. The Lord is unborn, but when we speak of his birth, only 
appearance or Pradurbhava is meant.^ Though the appearance 
occurs- in the phenomenal world, it is itself not phenomenal but an 
expression at will of his essential divine Svariipa. Although the 
chief Vigraha of the Bhagavat is one, he is capable of assuming 
simultaneously infinite forms, ^ whether these forms be mere Prakasas, 
Avirbhavas or Avataras ; hence his attribute of Sarva-riipa- 
svabhavatva or the capacity of assuming all kinds of forms and 
shapes. Even when the deity assumes phenomenal forms, he retains 
his non-phenomenal Svarupa. But he appears to the devotee in the 
form or plane of realisation which has been attained by the latter’s 
devotion,'*^ It is, however, laid down that the deity always appears 
only in the form which is agreeable to his devotee. If he appeared 
in the disagreeable form of an ox to Rantideva, that form was 
illusory (mdyika) , for what is supersensuous cannot be horrible.^ 


ajananasya janmetyanena pnibhurbhtiva-matram bodkayaiL 
® ekam api mukhyam bhagavad-rupam yugapad ananta-rupatmdkcm bhavati. 
® yaiha yddrsam yesdm ujmarui-phalodaya-bhimikdvasth.unam f add tatkaiva 
ie pa,\-yanfi ® 

* aprdkrlatvena kutsitatva-saiphhavdbhdvdt. 
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Having established the general character of the Bhag.uad- 
vigraha, Jiva Gosvamin now proceeds to analyse in detail some ot 
its special characteristics. These attributes are not something 
imposed from outside but they form invariable (avyabhiedri) 
aspects of the divine essence and therefore they are the deity’s 
inherent attributes (svdbhdvika dharma) . These may be briefly 
summarised here as forming the constituent elements of the concept 
of Lordship : (1) The attribute of all-pervasiveness {sarva-gatatva) , 
by means of which the Bhagavat can not only pervade the universe, 
but, in spite of being one, he can appear as many at different places, 
not in a different but in the same form. This, we are told, is not 
Kaya-vyuha, or mere illusory multiplication of the same form, all of 
which act in the same way in different places ; for here, though the 
various forms are the same they can act in different ways.^ Each 
of these appearances thus is not illusory but real, and has the same 
divine characteristics and capacity of independent action.^ In other 
words, each appearance {'prakasa-bheda) has different egoism 
{abhimMna-hheda) and different series of acts Qmydbheda) , and this 
may occur simultaneously at the same or different places. (2) The 
attribute of self-luminosity or self-manifestation (svaprakmatva) . 

(3) The attribute of surpassing both the gross and the subtle 

(sthula-s'illcsmdtirikfatva ) , implying also the fact that the Lord 
is beyond mundane existence (sat) and non-existence (asat ) . 

(4) Non-liability to change or limitation (avikdriiva) . This attri- 

bute implies that the Lord is not subject to the six Vikaras or 
forms of evolution, viz., Janman (birth), Astitva (existence), Vrddlii 
(growth), Parinama (transformation), Ksaya (decay) and Vinasa 
(destruction) . He is also independent of the fourfold fruit of 

action (caturvidha-knyd-phala-rdhitya ) , namely, XJtpatti (produc- 
tion) , Prapti (acquisition) , Vivrti (expansion) and Samskara 
(fruition or merit) . (5) Possession of indwelling spirit-form 

(pmtyag-rupatva ) , not visible to the mortal eye. Hence he is the 
Antaryamin or the inward ruler, and is called Adhoksaja, which 
term is explained as signifying that he exists beyond percexjtion of 
the senses.^ He can be seen or perceived only in virtue of his own 
Energy (nija-saktitah ) , and this Energy comes into play only through 
his gracc.'^ (6) Non-liability to mundane (prakrta) birth (Janman) , 
form (Riipa) and action (Karman) , but also the capacity of 

assuming all these in a real and eternal character (nitya) by his 
Svartipa-sakti. We are told that such assumption of birth, though 

temm ^rakasmdm tayaivddnlya-sahtyd prihak ‘prthag eva kriyddhti hhavanti. 

® ekatve’pi yythaJc ‘pvakdsatvamt iesu prthak prthak kriyddhisthmdditvam. 

® aksajam ahidm/akayn jndnam tad adho’nwt eva yasya. 

* tadrm-mkter apyulldse tat-Jerpaiva kdranam. 
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real and eternal in character (nitya) , constitutes only an Avirbhava 
and not actual mundane or human birth, but it either resembles 
mundane birth or is sometimes different from it.^ In other words, 
the appearance assumed in the phenomenal world is really non- 
phenomenal, although in ail respects it may appear as phenomenal- 
The deity is really Svayam-rupa, that is, his form is identical with 
his essence ; hence if he assumes the attributes of birth, childhood 
etc., these are not phenomenal, but attributes of his inherent divine 
nature.''* Of the same character, is the form (e.g., Matsya) which 
is assumed in an Avatara ; and this form, as well as the exploits of 
an Avat'ara, he can assume or discard at will. In the same way, 
his Karman or action is not guided by any motive,*^ inasmuch as 
the Bhagavat is motiveless {dpta-kdrua) , but it is due to his Ananda 
or Hladini Sakti." It is an aspect of his Lila or divine sport which 
is natural to his essence of bliss.® As Baladeva Vidyabhusana 
explains the idea in his Govincla-bhdsya : That the most complete 
should proceed to the act of diversified creation is due to his Lila, 
which is not preceded by any desire of the fruits of action for 
himself.'^ Jiva Gosvamin further explains that this Lila arises from 
the awakening of the bliss intrinsic to the deity, and it has no 
reference to any particular motive of himself.® 

In this way Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to analyse the concept of 
Lordship or Bhagavatta and discusses in detail the various divine 
attributes which constitute its principal features. One of the 
interesting points which he deals with as a fundamental creed of 
his school is the theory of the efficacy and eternity of the blessed 
name itself (Naina-mahatmya) . The theory is based partly on the 
old doctrine of the eternity of sound ; but the Bengal school goes a 
step further in maintaining the essential identity of the name and 
the possessor of the name {lulma-ndminor abhedah) . In other 
words, he believes that the name itself is the essence of the Lord,® 
so that one who utters the name with devotion attains the Lord 
himself. Not only the name but even the syllables {ahmrd) or its 

^ inmurter ay am fwhhhdva eva, na tvasmadadivaj janvia ; 'pmlcrta-janmmv.- 
karanendvirhhiiva-midtratvam, kvacid, ananukaranena vd. 

prapa{ica-vad bhdti na tu prajmnca-rupam. 

“ bhayavad-vigrake mutvddayo vicitnl eva dharmdh svabhdviMh santi. 

* na tu prayojandpeksayd, 

” taihd harmano vailaksanyam svampananda-vildsa^rndtratvam. 

“ svarupdnanda-svdbhdvikyeva talMu: 

panpwrmsydpi vicitra-»rstau pravrttir lUaiva kevald, na tu sva-phaldnusamdhi- 

purvikd. 

svarupunandodrclcena sva-^ayojanam manusamdhdyaiva Mdyate. 

" bhagavat-svavvpam eva mma, . 
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symbol (sarriketa : for instance, the syllable Om) are enotigh to 
produce the same effect. Just like the Avataras of the Lord, this 
is a kind of Varna- Avatara.^ The deity, however, is often called 
Nameless or Anaman in the scriptures, but this usage is on a par 
with the employment of terms like birthless (ajanman) , formless 
(arupa) OT actionless (akartr) . It does not meail that he has no 
name but that his name is apmkrta or aprasiddha- ; that is, his name 
is not like the common names we have in the phenomenal world, 
but it possesses a spiritual significance and efficacy. It is for this 
reason that the name or names which have been established in the 
Sastras as bringing the Bhagavat himself instantaneously into 
consciousness are alone appropriate, and not those which are merely 
imaginary.^ In the same way Jiva Gosvaiiiin speaks of the colour 
which is appropriate to the deity, for the coloured figuration of 
deities plays an important part in sectarian devotion in general. 
He informs us that the particular colours of the deity are not due 
to the presence of particular Gunas. The dark (krmay colour of 
the Bhagavat does not indicate Tamo-guna, but it is a peculiar 
suggestion of his Svarupa-sakti (svarupa-sakti-vyanjitatvarn,) . The 
white colour is often taken to signify Sattva-guna, but the colour of 
the Indian crane (Baka), a bird which is proverbial for its cunning 
and its tendency to mischief, is white. 

Jiva Gosvamin concludes this topic by summing up that all this 
assumption by the Lord of birth, form, action, name and colour has 
no motive behind it, but thej'^ are to manifest his Svarupa-sakti and 
make his devotee enjoy its bliss ; for the Bhakti or devotional 
attitude itself is aii aspect of his peculiarly wonderful nature which 
consists of the display of intrinsic bliss.'^ If one argues that the 
Lord has no form, name, birth and colour, this very argument 
would tend to put a limitation to his unlimited Sakti.'* It is by 
Bhakti alone, and not by Samkhya and Yoga, that the true 
character of the Lord is attained.® That the divine Vigraha is the 
Bhagavat himself has been realised and testified to by great sages.® 
This intuition of the great sages or Mahad-anubhava is said to be 
the only true 'Pvnin.Ana (satya-pramdriam) . For these great men 


^ avatarantaravat paraniesvarasya varna-ruperiavataro^yam. 

" ato yaih sustre'ti-'prasiddhair niimahhik sri-bhagavdn eva jhatiti pmiilo 

bhavati tesam svatah-siddhaivam, anye-smii kalpaiidmayatvam jneyam. 

“ svarupunanda-vUdsa-bhfita-paramMcarya-svabhdva-visesah. 

* yadi tasmin nama-rupitvddikayt nasti, tarhi tacchakthnattvam proAi 
sdntatvam prasajyeta. 

yoga-sd-mkhyayos tattvaTp, na aumyak prak&mte kim tu bhaktau eva. 

^ m-vigrahah sa eva ca hhagavm iti vidvadbhih pratiyaie prayujyate caiva. 
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are really Avesa-Avataras who, being inspired by the Lord, them- 
selves partake of the nature of his Vigraha. So also do his partial 
manifestations, his Amsas or his Gunavataras ; and their appearance 
possesses the same eternal, real and supernatural characteristics.^ 
But the Lord himself in his supreme form is far superior to all these. 

Broni the theory described above that the supreme deity is the 
Perfect Person, having a peculiar form and a characteristic set of 
attributes, it follows that he has also a transcendental dwelling place, 
distinctive colour, decoration and associates peculiar to himself as 
a personal god. Of his dark colour we have spoken above. No 
doubt he dwells in the Jiva or individual self, and pervades the 
universe, but this is only in his partial aspect as the Paramatmaii. 
In his complete and perfect form as the Bhagavat he has a Dharaa 
or residence far beyond the phenomenal world {'pra'pancatUa ) . 
His decorations are also transcendental and are a part of his divine 
essence. A symbolical meaning is therefore assigned to some of his 
ornaments ; for instance, the Kausti^bha which the I^ord bears on 
his breast is not a mundane precious stone, but typifies the Jlva- 
sakti. These are thus manifestations of the deity’s self assumed 
through, his grace to his devotees, who alone have a beatific vision 
of them. All this is established by the vision of the great 
devotees, which is its only and true Pramana. In the same waj’’ the 
Vaikuntha-Ioka (sometimes called the Goloka or Maha-vaikimtha, 
to distinguish it from a lower Vaikuntha), which is his place of 
residence (Dhama), as well as his Associates or Attendants 
(Parsadas), represents eternal and transcendental expression of his 
Svarupa-sakti. The word Dhama has also the sense of lustre, and 
is explained as the Lord’s inherent power of manifestation- but as 
a personal god, the deity is represented as having a real, and not 
merely figurative, abode for the display of his Svarupa. This Loka, 
which is conceived as the highest paradise of Bengal Vaisnavism, 
cannot, on account of its being beyond phenomenal existence, be 
attained by Jilfina or Karman,''* but only by Bhakti. Once attained 
there is no fall from it {tato’skhalanain) .. Since it is beyond the 
phenomenal world, it follows that it cannot be attained by means of 
the three Gunas ; it is therefore called Nirgiina or Gunatita ; for it 
is said in the Bhdgavata (xi. 3.5. 31) that by the Sattva-guna men 
reach Svar-loka, by the Ra.io-guna the Nara-loka and by the 
Tamo-giina the Naraka or Hell ; but the Loka of the Bhagavat 
is beyond the reach of the.se three Gunas. Hence it is eternal 


^ tadmisdnam apt tadrsatyp,m. ® svampa-hhuia-prakam-sahtih. 

® jmna-karjnabhir aprapydvi, prapamdtUatvdt, 
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and beyond Prakrti ('prakrteh pctmm) , which is an effect of 
the Maya-sakti. It is consequently beyond the Maya-sakti itself, 
so that the Jiva can never reach it as long as he is subject to that 
Sakti. This Loka, being an expression of the Svarupa-sakti, can be 
attained only by another aspect of the Svarupa-sakti, namely, Bhakti. 
Like the Vigraha of the Bhagavat himself, his Loka, which is thus 
really and eternally a part of himself, consists of the three attributes 
of Sat, Cit and Aiifnido. (saceiddnanda-rupatva) . It is called by 
the Vedic name of Visnupada, and it is higher than all other Lokas, 
such as Svar-loka, Siva-loka etc. Just as the form or Vigraha of 
the Bhagavat makes its appearance in the world, so it is said that 
his Dhama, Pada or Residence also sometimes makes its appearance.^ 
Although this appearance is real, it is usually not manifest 
(apmJoata) , but it becomes manifest only to the vision of the devotee 
who can always perceive the deity’s eternal divine sport in his 
favourite earthly resorts like Dvaraka, Mathura or Vrndavana. 

The above remarks apply also to the Par§adas or Attendants and 
Associates, who are the Lord’s eternal retinue (Parikara) in his 
Paradise, being parts of his own self (tadangabhuta) and expressions 
of his intrinsic Ananda or Hladini Sakti.- Thus Sri or Laksnii, his 
eternal consort, is, as we have already noticed, inseparable from his 
Svarupa-sakti (snaTOpanaim/ctatmm) . The subject is treated in 
detail in the &rikrma-samdarbha ; but in the present connexion 
Jiva Gosvamin points out that to the deity’s Par.sadas the bliss of 
worship (Bhajanaiianda) is greater than the bliss they enjoy from 
their being merged in the divine self (Svarupananda) . The theory 
of this school is that release does not mean cessation from devo- 
tional activity ; even these emancipated souls who are the deity’s 
Parsadas engage in an eternal worship of the Bhagavad-vigraha, 
They desire only a taste of his Madhurya, and not of his Brahmatva,'* 
because it is the nature of the Vigraha of the Bhagavat, which 
consists of bliss, to make others enjoy that bliss (sukhadaiva) as 
a Vilasa of his Svarupa-sakti. 

This last position Jiva Gosvamin now attempts to establish by 
reverting to his original topic of the distinction between the two 
forms of the deity, namely, Brahman and Bhagavat. The distinction 
is not a distinction of one into two, for the concept of ultimate 
reality is one and indivisible; nor is it a mere difference in desig- 

^ evavb ca bhagavad-vapur avirhhavti loke, tathaiva kveit Jcasyacit tat- 
padasyavirhimvah sruyate. 

^ hhagavad-ananda-sahter vildsamayatvayn. >, 

® kevala-taii-madhurydpeksayd,m tubrahmatvmnbhavdpeksayd. 
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nation according to difference of appearance^ It is due to the 
deity’s inherent power of A^isesa or differentiation, by which there 
is a consciousness of difference even when there is no actual difference 
and by which the same substance appears as different. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Lord’s possession of Visesa necessarily 
makes him conditioned or qualified, for the possession of. an infinity 
of attributes is the reason why he cannot be qualified or conditioned 
by any one of them. The relation of Brahman to Bhagavat is thus 
one of difference in non-difference. The distinction arises from the 
stage or degree of realisation of the two kinds of devotee whose 
capacities are different and who follow different paths of Jnana and 
Bhakti according to their respective capacity of worship.^ But the 
manifestation of the Bhaga vat-form is said to be superior to that 
of the undifferentiated Brahma-form, because in the former stage of 
realisation the true self of the deity in its perfection is revealed 
through a complete display of his Svarupa-sakti or Intrinsic Energy.'^ 
In the Brahma-form the full and special character of the deity is 
not reached f even the Prakasa of the Brahman is not independent 
but due to the Sakti of the Bhagavat. It must not be supposed that 
the vision of the one form is real and the other unreal, for the 
authority of the scriptures shows both to be real;® nor should the 
one be regarded as a part of the other through the function of 
transformation or Vikara, for the supreme deity is not subject to 
any Vikara.® The two forms in their essence are identical, but the 
apparent difference is due to a difference of vision based upon a 
difference of the mode of worship.'^ In the one case, where the deity 
reveals himself in his undifferentiated state of Brahman, the vision 
is incomplete {asamjmrnd drsti) ; in the other case, where the vision 
takes in the full Vigraha of the Bhagavat, accompanied by all his 
Saktis which form his essence, it is perfect {sampuma) . For this 
full or proper vision (Samyag-darsana) we are told that Bhakti is 
the only means,® for Bhakti is due to a display of the deity’s 

^ ekam eva taitvam dvidhci mhdyata Hi na vastuno bheda upapadyaie ; ftvir- 
hhdvasyapi blieda-darsamn m ca samjm-mdtTasya. 

® sva-sva-darsana-yogyatd-bkedena dmvidho'dkikdn dvidha. drsiam taduvasta 
iti. 

“ svampa-sakti-prahdknaiva svarupa-prakasasyddhikaivdt, _ nirvisesa-brahma- 
pralcdsasydpywpari m-bhagavat- praMsa-havamt. 

^ hmhma-pralcdk tad-^ikstdmipalambhandt. 

® tatrdpyekasya darsanasya vdstavatmm anyasya hhramajatvam iti na 
mantavyam, ubhayor api yatharthyma darsitatvdt. 

^ na caikasya vastuiiah khtya vikriyamdnwTrisakatvdd ciQnsato hludah, 
vikHatva-nisedhab tayoh. 

upCismd-bhedena darsana-J^edah. 

® hhaktir eva samyag-darsane hstuli. 
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Svarupa-sakti itself. This therefore establishes the superiority of 
the Bhakti mode of worship to every other mode; for according 
as the deity reveals himself in his twofold aspect as the Brahman 
and the Bhagavat, his Svarupa-sakti reveals itself correspondingly 
as Jnana and Bhakti. The way of Jiiana is indeed not wholly 
rejected, but since the Bhagavat is spoken of as the Angin (principal) 
and the Brahman as Anga (subordinate) , the Brahmanubhava or 
perception of the Brahma is included {antargata) in the perception 
of the Bhagavat. But, at the same time, in the direct realisation 
of the Bhagavat through Bhakti, the realisation of the Brahman is 
not distinct {na s'phutah) and therefore superfluous. The bliss arising 
from the Brahmasvada is entirely merged in the superior bliss of 
Bhagavad-darsana. Hence it is maintained that devotional worship 
or Bhakti for the Bhagavat is superior to the release or Moksa 
consequent upon the knowledge or Jflana of the Brahman. It is for 
this reason, as already noted above, that even the emancipated 
souls make light of mere Moksa and delight in the continuous 
worship of the Bhagavat (Bhajanananda) . 

Having established the superiority of Bhakti to Jnana, Jiva 
Gosvamin maintains that the scriptures which speak of Bhakti are 
superior to the scriptures which speak of Jnana; that is, the devo- 
tional texts are superior to those which are merely philosophical. 
For, those scriptures which are in.spired by Bhakti lead to the 
Bhagavat, those which are actuated by Jiiana lead to the Brahman. 
It is true that the Brahman being an appearance of the Bhagavat, 
scriptures like the Upanisads which lead to the Brahman may also 
lead ultimately to the Bhagavad,^ yet, the Brahman being an im- 
perfect appearance, the scriptures, which speak of Brahman, only 
dimly and incompletely perceive the true character of the Bhagavat. 
It follows from all this that the Brlmad-bhclgavata is the greatest 
and the most authoritative of all scriptures ; because, apart from its 
other causes of greatness, it has for its exclusive theme the Bhagavat- 
tattva which is the greatest of all Tattvas.^ It is superior to both 
the Jnana-kanda and the Upasana-kanda of the Vedas, not only for 
the reason stated above, but also because its Rsi-aiithor was an 
incarnation of the Bhagavat himself, than whom a greater author 
cannot be found (pamma-sresfha-lcartrtva) , and the direct beatific 
vision of the deity (Bhagavat-sak.satkara) is described in the work 
itself. Hence all desirous of attaining the highest spiritual truth 
should constantly listen to it. 

^ brakmam carantln^m api yathd m-bhagavati paryavamnam. 

° sri~bhagavatasya bahudhd sraisthye satxtapi tathd-bhiltasydpi bhagavad- 
aWiya-parama-tattvasyakarsa-vidya-rupatvad eva pnramam miisthyum aha. 
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In this connexion Jlva Gosvamin interprets the real purport of 
the four verses known as Catuh-sloki (ii. 9. 32-35), which speak of 
the Bhagavat, and form the keynote of the Bhagavata itself. He 
explains that divine love is here called rahasya or secret (ii. 9. 30) 
because it consists of an indescribable blissful attitude which mani- 
fests by itself, and remains invariably inclined towards the Bhakta.’ 
The Bhagavat as the ultimate reality is really indeterminable (anir- 
desya) , and even the Vedas cannot properly reveal him. But the 
secret is revealed by Sadhana (Worship) and Preraan (Love) , 
which are phases of Bhakti. Jiva Gosvamin in this connexion only 
briefly refers to the topics of Sadhana-bhakti and Prema-bhakti, 
which are dealt with more fully in his Pnti-samda^rhha. The 
Sadhana-bhakti is to be learnt from one’s spiritual preceptor and 
from the injunctions of the Sastras, but Prema.-bhakti develops 
spontaneously through divine grace. By the Sadhana-bhakti Brahma- 
jnana is possible but the Bhagavat is attainable by Prema-bhakti 
alone. The meritorious acts prescribed by the Vedas, however, may 
lead one in the way of Sadhana-bhakti, and in this way he becomes 
better fitted for the liighest Prema-bhakti. , The Bhagavat is thus 
the Samanvaya or the synthesis of all Sastras, and he is in fact the 
supreme import of all the Vedas (sarva-veddrthatva) . Hence, the 
sacred scriptures which give an account of the. Bhagavat {bhagcivat- 
kathd) have an efficacy the importance of which cannot be 
exaggerated. 

c. The Paramatma-sajs^darbiia 

The concept of the Paramatman, which is the main theme of 
this Saindarbha, may be briefly desei'ibed as the concept of the 
godhead in relation to Nature (Pralcrti) and Spirit (Jlva) . In 
relation to the concept of Brahman, which implies the indiscrete 
and unconditioned {nirvisesa) Absolute, the concept of the Para- 
matman indicates a particular conditioned {sa-visem) state; but in 
relation to the concept of the infinitely conditioned Perfect Person 
implied in the concept of the Bhagavat, the Paramatman is not a 
complete but a partial manifestation, having relation chiefly to the 
Maya-sakti and the Jlva-sakti. In a passage in his Kmma- 
smrhdafbha, which is repeated in his BImkti-samdarhha. Jlva 
Gosvamin concisely sums up the three concepts thus : “ By 

Brahman is termed pure consciousness which is other than that of 

^ bhahiem sarvafluinanya-i^tiitu-lieiur nama him apt sva-prakdhrp premii- 
khyam ananddtmakam vastu rahasyam iti vyanjitam. 
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the particular attributes characterised by the group of Saktis ; the 
Paramatman indicates consciousness conditioned by (the Jiva-sakti 
which is) a part of the abundant Cit-sakti, and by the Maya-sakti, 
which consists of the function of inward regulation (in all beings) ; 
the Bhagavat is the consciousness conditioned by the complete and 
perfect manifestation of all the Saktis.”^ It would follow from this 
that the Paramatman has two aspects, namely, Bhagavad-ahgatva 
in relation to the Jiva, and Jagad-gatatva in relation to Prakrti or 
Pradhana. In other words, the Paramatman is that phase of the 
godhead which is immanent, on the one hand, in the conscious Jiva, 
and on the other, in the non-conscious or material Prakrti. 

The necessity for postulating these three concepts is not 
difficult to understand. For a theistic sectarian faith which believes 
in a personal god, the concept of the Bhagavat as a Person is a 
philosophical necessity and justification ; while the Advaita concept 
of Nirvik'sa Brahman has to be recognised and reconciled, from its 
sectarian point of view, as a lower manifestation, vouchsafed to the 
religiously defective but intellectually keen seekers after spiritual 
truth. The reason for* the third concept of the Paramatman is 
somewhat more complex. The idea of the Antaryiimin as the 
inward ruler is ITpanisadic, and Deussen is probably right in thinking 
that from this idea developed the concept of a personal god - in 
later theistic systems, in which the idea is, as here, implicitly 
recognised. The term as well as the underlying idea of the Para- 
matman in relation to the Jivatman, in which is also absorbed the 
idea of the evolution of Prakrti, is a legacy of older philosophical 
systems. The difficulties, however, of the Advaita doctrine of Maya 
and of its highly monistic and idealistic interpretation of the relation 
of the Jiva to Brahman made these theories unacceptable in their 
entirety to the diialistic school which Jiva Gosviiinin represents. 
As the school believed, somewhat in the Samkhya manner, in the 
relative reality of the world, the Vedantic theory of the unreality 
of the illusory world was not consistent with its diialistic position. 
To obviate these difficulties and to reconcile the traditional ideas 
mentioned above with its own view of a personal god, the deity in 
the lower form of the Paramatman had to be endowed with two 
real and eternal Saktis in relation to the Jiva and Prakrti, the 
working of which, however, is supposed not to affect the essential 
selfhood of the god, just in the same way as the Advaita- vadin’s 
Maya does not affect the impersonal and unconditioned Brahman. 

^ mkii-imrga-Uh^ana-taMharmCitmHayn- kevnlam jmnam hrnhmcti sahyafe., 
untaryumitvanuiyayTmiyasaJcti-pracura-citscihtyamsa -visisfani yarain ~ii rnJ , 'pariyurna- 
sarva-salcti-vUistam, bkagavdtt. 
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The theme of the present Samdarbha is therefore the considera- 
tion of the relation of the Jiva and Prakrti to the Paramatman and 
the corresponding functions of Jiva-sakti and Maya-sakti, of which 
the Paramatman-form is, as it were, the presiding deity. 

We have already seen that the Jiva is an expression of the 
Jiva-sakti of the Bhagavat. This v^akti is called Tatasthli or aloof, 
because it does not come under either of the categories of Svarupa- 
sakti and Maya-sakti, but is still closely connected with both. As 
the Bhagavat is the ground of the Jiva-sakti, the Jiva is indeed a 
part, albeit an infinitesimal part, of the Bhagavat ; but as the Jiva 
is liable to the influence of the Maya-sakti it cannot come directly 
under the Svarfipa-sakti, which is unaffected by this mfluence. But 
on account of its ultimate affinity with the Bhagavat, the Jiva 
even in bondage has the inherent capacity of releasing itself ; and 
when emancipated, it becomes a part of the Svarupa-sakti and is 
placed eternally bejmnd the influence of the Maya-sakti. This 
release, we have seen, comes through Bhakti, which itself is an 
expression of the Hladini or blissful aspect of the deity’s Svarupa- 
sakti ; but this topic will be dealt with in its proper place in the 
Bhakti-samdafhha. 

This idea of the Jiva-sakti will be clear from a consideration of 
the essential character of the Jiva. In this connexion Jiva Gosvamm 
quotes the authority of Jamatrmuni who is said to have been a 
predecessor of Ramanuja. This authority informs us that the Jiva 
is neither a deity nor a man, nor a movable animal, nor an immovable 
plant ; it is neither the body, nor the senses, nor the mind, nor life, 
nor intellect ; it is neitlier an unconscious material object (jada ) , 
nor liable to change, nor yet consi.sting of mere consciousness ; but, 
positively considered, a long list of distinguishing attributes can be 
predicated of il. It is self-luminous to itself {svminai svayam- 
prakdsah ) , uniform (eka-rupah ) , possessing its own identity 
(svarupa-hhdk ) , conscious (cetanak ) , having the attribute of pervad- 
ing {vyapti-sUah ) , consisting of Cit and iVnanda {cidCvrianddtmakah ) , 
subject of the consciousness of ‘ I ’ {ahamnrthah ) , different in 
different organism (pratiksetrayi bhinnah), atomic in size (anuh) , 
ahvays pure (nitya-nirmalah) , possessing its own peculiar attribute 
of knowledge, action and enjoyment {jndtrtva-lmrtrtvd bhoktrtva- 
nijadharmalmh ) , and always possessing the natural tendency of 
resolving into a part of the Paramatman {paraTnatmaika-ksa- 
svabhdvah ) . 

These terms will not be fully intelligible from the imperfect 
English rendering given above but will require some explanations to 
make them clear. From the negative characteristics described above. 
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the Jiva appears to possess two prominent attributes which are 
interrelated, namely, the attribute of unchaiigeableness and of 
retention of identity in the midst of difference. In other words, the 
Jlva retains its identity in whatever individual existence it may lie, 
divine, human, or otherwise. It is indeed an entity whose presence, 
is brought about in the organic body by the Maya-.iakti, but it is 
distinct from the several parts (the senses, the mind, the body, etc.) 
of its receptacle. It is thus distinct from the body, and unlike the 
body it is not subject to change or decay ; it is only through the 
Maya-sakti that the Jlva in delusion identifies itself with the body. 
It is, however, not a mere aggregate of (gross or phenomenal) 
consciousness (jMTia-mdtrdtmako na ca) , nor yet a production of 
material nature {na ja4ah) . It is a single permanent principle 
which manifests itself in and unifies a system of temporal and spatial 
states and activities, but is still different from this system and 
retains its identity through all these states and activities. This 
idealistic interpretation of the Jlva, however, is not new, but its 
differentiation, by means of the Maya-sakti, as a subtle principle, 
which is neither mere consciousness nor mere unconsciousness, is 
presented in a way which is entirely peculiar to this dualistic school. 

Positively considered, the Jlva possesses a large number of 
distinguishing characteristics, but since they are interconnected, they 
may be briefly explained under a few broad headings. One of the 
chief attributes of the Jlva is that it is an entity which possesses 
consciousness (cetana) . This must not be understood to mean that 
it is made up of a mass of gross consciousness alone, which view 
really resolves into a materialistic position, but that it is the 
underlying conscious principle itself. It follows from the acceptance 
of this attribute that the jlva is self-luminous, that is, it reveals 
itself to itself by its own consciousness but it also has the capacity 
of revealing others.?. Its state of consciousness means that by its own 
consciousness it can stimulate the body etc. into consciousness, like 
the light of a lamp which by revealing itself reveals others,'^ Thi.3 
self-luminosity, however, cannot be in relation to the Paramatman, 
whose self-luminosity does not depend on anything else and from 
whom its ultimate illuminating power comes ; but it is self-luminous 
in relation to material objects.^ 

^ svasviai svayam-'praMsah. 

® way am eva prajematfi, anyan api prakasayafA, 

cetanaivam nama svasya cid-rupatVR'nyasya dehades cetayitrtvam, dfpddi- 
prakdmsya prakdsayitrvat, ; ^ 

- jada-pratiyogitv&na, . 
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But the Jiva is atomic {anv), the word ‘ atom ’ meaning the 
smallest and finest indivisible entity conceivable. Hence the Jiva 
is called ‘ a particle or atom of consciousness ’ {cit-kand or anu-cit) . 
And yet by virtue of its being a conscious principle it is capable of 
pervading the whole body {vydpana-Ma) , In other words, it does 
not occupy space, yet pervades by consciousness the whole of the 
organism which it inhabits. 

This conscious principle is represented by the word ‘ I ’ and 
signifies the ego (aham~arthah ) ; but this Aham is not the empirical 
ego (prdkrta ahamkara) , which is an act of material Nature 
(Prakrti) upon the Jiva. This consciousness, we have seen, is pure 
and indivisible, and is therefore to be distinguished from the 
ephemeral, diverse and impure consciousness given by the senses.^ 
This is what is meant by saying that the Jiva is not a mere aggre- 
gate of consciousness given by the senses, but it is the essential 
conscious principle itself (upalabdhi-mdtra or jMnailm-ru'pa ) . For, 
the Jiva is beyond the reach of the body which is liable to change 
and decay (vikdm or vyabhicdra) ; it is the eternal witness as 
distinguished from , the thing witnessed {drastr-drhja-hheda) . The 
true nature of this consciousness or the real ego can be realised in 
the state of dreamless sleep when the phenomenal consciousness 
(ahamkdm) is set at rest and the Jiva remains as a self-conscious 
witness (saJcsya-saksi-bheda ) . This can also be inferred from the 
ordinary experience that the body is liable to suffering, but the 
Jiva is always the object of divine love {dulikhi-yremdspada-hheda ) . 

It follows from the above characteristics of the Jiva that it is 
always pure (nitya-nirmala) , and this purity consists in its real 
ego, which is not affected by the impure effects of the Maya-sakti ; 
for the Siiddha Jiva is said to be mdydtUa or beyond the sphere of 
Maya. In relation to the body and the phenomenal world, however, 
its gross consciousness, which is the effect of the Maya-sakti, 
overpowers it and obscures its real nature even to itself. Even if 
the Jiva, like the Bhagavat, consists of pure consciousness (cid-ruya) , 
it is yet inferior to, as well as different, in this respect, from the 
Bhagavat, who is eternally superior to and unaffected by his own 
extraneous Maya-sakti. But in its essence it is a part or Amsa of 
the Bhagavat, Its liability to Maya and bondage in Samsara, as 
well as its individual separate existence even after emancipation, 
makes it different from the Bhagavat, both in ” Svarupa and 
Samarthya ; but it is at the same time identical in its intrinsic 
affinity with the Bhagavat who is its ultimate source. This peculiar 

■ ' c ■ ■ ■■■■",■ , ■ ■■ ' ' 

^ jndnam ekam, indriya-bedma vividharfi kaljAfam- 
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relation of identity in difference is also expressed by the postulate 
that the Jiva is a part of the Bhagavat conceived, not as the ground 
of Svarupa-sakti, but as the ground of Jlva-sakti, which latter being 
a Tatastha §akti, it is different and yet closely connected with both 
the Svarupa-sakti and the Maya-sakti. 

From this point of view all Jivas have been classified into two 
groups, viz. (i) those who are eternally inclined to the Bhagavat^ 
and naturally susceptible to his Svarupa-sakti, and (ii) those who 
are eternally averse to him^ and therefore naturally prone to the 
Maya-sakti. The former are still Tatastha, like the latter, and are 
Jivas who cannot be included in the category of Isvara, but they 
possess in a greater degree the capacity of releasing themselves. 
Possessing in a potential state the intrinsic attributes of conscious- 
ness and bliss, which are also divine attributes, they are easily 
disposed to the influence of the deity’s highest Svarupa-sakti. Those 
coming under the second group become, on account of their hostile 
attitude, an easy prey to the Maya-sakti and its bondage, and are 
therefore overwhelmed into rebirth (samsdra ) , from which their 
only way of release is through Bhakti, for Bhakti brings them again 
under the influence of the Svarupa-sakti of the Bhagavat, 

From the dualistic conclusion that the Jiva, in spite of its 
essential identity, is yet different and has a separate existence as 
an eternal spiritual atom, which continues even after emancipation, 
it follows that the Jiva is not one but many. Our author does not 
believe in the extreme monistic theory that the Paramatman is the 
only so-called Jiva (eka-flva-vdda ) , the apparent multitude of 
Jivas being no other than the Paramatman. On the other hand, he 
appears to agree with Ramanuja’s interpretation of Veddnta-mtm 
ii. 3. 48 that although the Jiva is a part or Amsa of the Paramatman, 
and is essentially of the same character as an entity, it is yet 
actually separate and resides in a separate Ksetra or sphere 
(jrraiih^etram bhinmh) . But, even admitting a plurality of Jivas, 
this school does not accept the theory of actionless Purusa who 
only looks on and experiences the consequences of the acts of 
Prakrti. A dualistic view such as this school upholds cannot make 
the Jiva altogether independent of the fruits of action, even though 
its extreme theistic leanings make it present a somewhat modified 
dualism and make all actions subordinate to the will of the Lord, 
In its ^dew, therefore, the Jiva is both a knower and an agent, and 
an enjoyer of the fruits of his own Karman. This capacity for 


^ anddita eva bhagmml-unmukhdhi,. 

° anddita eva hhagavat-pamnmnlcMh. 
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activity as an agent is a permanent and inherent capacity, but the 
activity is not independent of divine control, inasmuch as the Jiva 
is an eternal servant of the Lord. 

This intrinsic connexion of the Jiva with the Paramatman is 
indicated by the qualifying epithet svatah sarvadd pam'mdtmaika- 
sesa-svabhdva \ that is, the Jiva has always the natural tendency of 
ultimately resorting to the Paramatman alone as its ground. From 
this divine source it receives not only its attribute of consciousness 
but also its attribute of bliss {ciddnanddtmaka) , of which more will 
be said hereafter. 

Although the Jivas are many and separate, they are yet related 
to one another. There is a sameness in all Jivas (eka-riipa-hhdk) 
because of the Jiva’s essential divine character. Differences, however, 
arise, in the first place, from a difference in the nature of acts done 
in this or previous births, which make each suffer weal or v/oe 
accordingly and possess different character. Apparently, this occurs 
in the phenomenal world ; but even when bereft of the gross body 
and freed from the bondage of the Maya-sakti, the different Jivas 
occupy different positions as the Parikara or Attendant of the 
Bhagavat in the hierarchy of spiritual existence, according to the 
difference in their respective devotional attitude. 

This brings us now to the consideration of the character of the 
Miiya-sakti in relation to the Jiva and the Bhagavat, The Vaisnava 
idea of Maya as a Sakli, even if it is presented as a Bahirahga or 
extraneous Sakti, is not the same as the Samkarite idea of Maya as 
a kind of illusion, from which ho-wever the original idea might have 
been borrowed and assimilated. Enough has already I'teen said 
above which would give a general idea of this Maya-sakti, but one 
of the principal themes of this Samdarbha is to expand this idea and 
consider in detail the functions of this Sakti. It is called Bahiranga, 
(outer or external) , because it does not form an ingredient of the 
real or intrinsic selfhood of the Lord. As a Sakti or Energy, how’cver, 
it is real, and its effects are also real, but as it appertains to the deity 
in his partial or incomplete manifestation and not in his true nature, 
it is felt only at a lower plane of existence. In a verse quoted from 
the Bluigavata ix, 33 in the Bhagavai-samdarhha (p. 92), the Sakti 
is defined as : 

fte'rtham yaf prdtlyeta na pratiyeta cMmani\ 

tad vidydd dtmano indydm\\ 

According to the interpretation given by Jiva Gesvamin the verso 
may be translated thus: *What would be perceived outside the 
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substance, i.e., outside the intrinsic selfhood of the Lord,^ and what 
would not be perceived irrespectively of it, is called the Lord’s own 
Maya.” If the Lord in his essence is perceived, the Maya is not 
perceived ; that is, the Sakti is perceived outside his self." But 
the Sakti cannot be perceived by itself without the Lord as the 
substratum that is, as an energy it pre.supposes the idea of an 
energising substance or being, and cannot stand by itself. 

The Maya as a Sakti has been classified into Jlva-maya, which 
is also called Nimitta-inaya, and Guna-maya which is also called 
XJpadana-maya. The classification is based upon the two functions 
of the iJi’inciple of causality, namely, efficient and material causation, 
ascribed to the Maya-sakti ; and each of the aspects has a reference 
respectively to the Jiva and the Pralq'ti, the individual Self and 
material Nature. In the first aspect, the Maya-sakti obscures the 
pure consciousness of the Jlva,^ and in the second it brings about 
the material world as a balance of the three Gunas® or sometimes 
causes change or evolution of forms by disturbing the equilibrium 
of the three Gunas.® Hence, Maya is called srsti-sthityanta-hdrim^ 
or the &\kti which causes the creation, support and dissolution of 
the world ; and in the TJpanisads, Maya is represented figuratively 
as tri-coloured (tri-varna ) , which term has a reference to the three 
Gunas. 

The function of the Nimitta- or Jiva-maya is two-fold, consist- 
ing of Science (Vidjui) and Nescience (Avidya), the first causing 
emancipation and the second bondage. The Jiva in itself is eternally 
self-conscious of its true nature and is therefore, as feuddha Jiva, 
eternally emancipated (svato mukta eva) ; sometimes this conscious- 
ness is explicit (as in the case of eternally emancipated souls), but 
more often it is implicit or obscured (as in the case of those who are 
subject to ignorance or nescience caused by Maya) . The Vidya is 
the gateway for the ingress of this implicit consciousness. It may be 
objected that if the Yidya leads to deliverance, it should be an aspect 
of the Svarupa-sakti and cannot be counted as an expression of the 
Maya-sakti. But the Vidya-vrtti, as a Maya-sakti/^ must be taken 

^ artham paramartha-bhidam mam vina. 

^ mat-pratUau tat-pratUyabhavat, matto bahir em yasya pratUir ityarthah. 
yasya ca madasrayam vim svatah pratitir nasti. 

^ jlva-jndnam dvmoti,. 

® sattvddi-gima-samya-fupam guna-mdyakhyain jaddm prakrtim. udgirati, 

® kaddeit prthag-bhutdn sattvddi-guyan ndndkdmtayd parinarnati ca. 

The word is thus used iu a sense somewhat different from what is under- 
stood in orLliodox philosophy. The Vidya may^be two-fold being a function of 
both the Svariipa and Maya-saktis. 
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to imply that it is not a form of the supreme consciousness itself but 
only a door or opening to the revelation of that consciousness which 
is an . aspect of the Svarupa-sakti ; and it cannot by itself make that 
revelation.^ The Avidya or Nescience has, again, twofold function, 
namely, (i) it acts as a covering which causes the concealment of 
the true nature of the Jiva (dvarandtmikd) , arid (ii) it acts as a 
source of distraction , which ovei*powers the Jiva by 

causing a conflicting consciousness in the form of the empirical 
experiences of the body and the senses. 

The Jiva-maya or Nimitta-maya, as the source of efficient 
causation, involves the four concepts of the Kala, Daiva, Karman 
and Svabhava, which terms are now briefly explained. The Kfda 
is described as the Ksobhaka or source of provocation ; and a verse 
from the Bhdgavata (iii. 5. 26) is quoted to show that by this 
function the Paramatinan, in erotically figurative imagery, place? 
the seed of creation in the Guna>nayT Maya.- It follows from this 
description that the Kfda is not. a substance but only a function or 
mode (vrUi) of the Paramatman as the dispenser of the Maya-sakti, 
by which the equilibrium of the three Gunas in Prakrti is disturbed 
and efl’ects are brought about. It thus regulates in a sense the 
process of creation but is in its turn regulated by the Paramatman ; 
it has therefore no effect on tire Bhagavat, who is eternally beyond 
Kala. The Karman is described as the Nimitta or efficient cause 
of this disturbance, and constitutes acts done not by the real ego 
but by the empirical ego in phenomenal existence, causing rebirth 
and bondage. Such acts, therefore, as devotional worship, which 
proceed from the real ego of the Jiva, are not to be included in this 
category. The express proncne.ss of Karman for the production of 
consequences is called Daiva." The Svabhava consists of impressions 
left by Karman (tat-samsJedfah) . The Jiva, in its bondage to the 
Maya-sakti, is possessed of ail these (tadvdn ) . 

The Guna-mfiya or Upadfina-maya, as the source of material 
causation, consists of Dravya, Kselra, Prana, Atman and Vikara, 
which terms also require explanation. The Dravya indicates the 
five elements in sid^tlc states (hhuta~suJisv%dni) ; the Ksetra is 
Prakrti ; the Prana means the vital principle, which is also called 
Vayu ; the Atman is the gross consciousness or the Prfderta Aham- 

' atra vklyShhja v^rttir iyam n>arupam1di~vrtti-vih^a-vidyH-])rakiih dvanm 
eva, na tit, svayam eva seti jneyam. 

kala'’vrUya. tu mdyaya7rh gunamayyamadhoIesajah\ 
jmrusendtmabhutena viryan ddhatta viryavm\\ 

'k kid evti phnidbhiniukham ahhivyakiam daivam. . 
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kara operated upon by the senses; and the Vikara consists of the 
five senses (indnydni) and the five gross elements (mahdbhutdni) , 
of which the Delia or material body is a collective effect {samghdta) , 
continuing in an uninterrupted stream like the sprout of seeds {bijd-' 
rohavat pravdhah) . All these constitute in their totality the ingre- 
dients of material creation, which is the Upadana aspect of the 
Maya, called Guna-maya. The Jlva is related to it, as well as to 
the Jiva-maya described above. The primal matter is called in- 
discrete (Avyakta or Avyakrta) , because it is the equipoised 
condition of these constituents and of the Gunas. In itself it is 
unintelligent or unconscious, but creation proceeds only through 
the Iksana or look of the Lord, by which is perhaps meant this 
exercise of the Maya-sakti by the Paramatman. The state of 
equilibrium being thus disturbed, the three Gunas intermingle with 
one another and give rise to the manifold evolutes and effects 
ultimately producing the concrete and real vvorkl as a feat of the 
Maya-sakti. In spite of the professed adverse attitude of the 
school to the Samkhya theory, the influence of Samkhya ideas and 
the borrowing of its terminology are obvious. The school holds 
firmly to Samkhya in regarding Matter as a reality, and there is 
nothing specifically Vedantic in its conception in this respect. The 
Maya is not Matter itself as the Vedantist believes, but it is a 
particular mode in which Matter, which is a reality, is apprehended. 
But a theistic interpretation is given to this mode by regarding it 
as a cosmic effect of the Lord’s energy or function, w’-hich obscures 
the vision of the undevout to the ultimate reality. In relation to 
this ultimate reality, which is the Lord himself, Matter must, 
however, be regarded not as an absolute reality as Samkhya main- 
tains, but only as a relative reality. 

According to the views of the Bengal school, therefore, the 
creation of the world is not an instance of Vivarta (illusory 
appearance) but an instance of Pariijama (transformation). The 
theory of Vivarta, which is a corollary from Sarnkara’s Maya-vada, 
speaks of the illusory production of an effect (namely, the unreal 
world) from a real cause (namely, the Brahman) , just as a serpent 
is a Vivarta or illusory appearance of a rope. But the theistic 
Vaisnava school believes in the reality and phenomenally separate 
existence of the world, relatively to the reality and abvSolute existence 
of the Bhagavat; and, therefore, it regards its creation as the 
result of Parinama or direct evolution, by which an effect of the 
same kind is produced as the material cause. There is a difference, 
no doubt, in the reality of the world and that of the Bhagavat, for 
the former is relative and nbn-eternal mid the latter absolute and 
eternal. In a sense, however, the world may be regarded as eternal, 
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because even after dissolution it continues to exist in a subtle form 
in the Bhagavat, but it must still be regarded as non-eternal so far 
as it exists phenomenally and presents itself to our gross senses. 
But its being non-eternal or perishable does not mean that it is 
false or unreal, as some VedMists hold. The world as an effect has 
the same character of reality as its material cause (namely, the 
Maya-sakti of the Lord), although this reality may not be absolute 
reality. Since the deity, as the material and efficient cause of the 
world, evolves it out of himself by the Maya-sakti, he does not 
.«!uffer any charge or loss of essence inasmuch as this §akti cannot 
affect his true Svarupa. The deity is immutable even if he is the 
cause of the mutable world, and creation in this sense is a mystery.^ 
It is also further established that creation is spontaneous to the 
nature of the Lord. It does not proceed from any particular purpose 
or motive, in the sense in which the term is used with reference to 
human beings ; for, the divine being in his perfection cannot be 
endowed with a particular purpose or motive. 

The concept of the Paramatman, as a partial manifestation of 
the Bhagavat, has relation mainly to these energies of the Lord, 
namely, the Jlva-^kti and the Maya-sakti, and is, therefore, 
postulated for this special purpose. The Paramatman is accordingly 
endowed with the powers of creation, sustenance and dissolution of 
the world, as well as of being the inward regulator of the individual 
self. The relation between the Bhaga.vat and the Paramatman is 
really one of gradation in the hierarchy of manifestations of one 
and the same reality. But since the two Energies • (Saktis) assigned 
to the Paramiitman are regarded either as Tatastha or Bahirangil 
(aloof or external) in relation to the intrinsic (Antarahga) divine 
Energy, the function of the Paramatman operates only so long as 
the Jiva is still at a lower plane and is blind to the nature of true 
reality. Jlva Gosvamin refers in this connexion to Gita texts (xiii, 
1 f) relating to the Ksetra and Ksetrajfia, and explains that the 
Ksetra (‘ field ’ or ‘ dwelling place ’) is matter or material body as 
the seat of the conditioned self, who as a conscious entity is 
technically styled Ksetrajna. But he rejects the Samkhya inter- 
pretation of Ksetra jna, and maintains the theistic view that the Jiva 
is Ksetrajfia only relatively ; for, the Paramatman, as the inward 
ruler of the world and the individual self, is the only and real 
Ksetrajfia. As the regulator of the individual self in its conditioned 
state, the Paramatman may again be the regulator either of the 
totality of individual Jivas (sarria^ti-jivuntaryyjnin) or of each 


darva-m7nvadim pp. 14S-3, 
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individual Jiva {vyasti-jivantarydmin) . In theological language we. 
are told further that since the Avataras have relation to the 
phenomenal world, they all proceed from the Pantmatmaii, and the 
Bhagavat is thus superior to all of them. One of the primal 
c volutes of the Paramatman in this respect is the Purusa, who is 
regarded as the first (dclya) of the Avataras. This Purusa, in its 
twofold aspect as the Garbliodaka-Sclyin and the Ksirodaka-sayin, 
is the presiding deity of the Jiva in its singleness (vyasti) and 
totality (sammti) respectively. These two aspects of the Purusa, 
again, are regarded as two subtle emanations of the Sanikarsana^ 
VyCdia, who is Karanarnava-sayin and who, according to the Vyiiha- 
doctrine, is supposed to preside over the Jiva, Thus, as the immanent 
regulator of the individual Jivas and the phenomenal world, thr* 
Samkarsana of the Vyuha-theory is absorbed as being identical with 
the Paramatman, just as the much older conception of Purusa is 
assimilated within the theological scheme of the Paramatman in 
relation to the Avataras. 

From what has been said above it will not be difficult to under- 
stand the theory which Jiva Gosvamin propounds on the relation of 
the Jiva to the Bhagavat. As the Jiva is an aspect of the Tafastha 
Jiva-sakti, the relation is the same as between a Sakti and the 
possessor of the Sakti. The Bhagavat as the Saktimat is, no 
doubt, the ground or source of the Sakti which cannot exist 
without him, but. the Sakti has also a capacity and existence of 
its own. The analogy of the sun and its scattered rays has already 
been cited above to illustrate the conception. The I’elation is thus 
one of non-difference as w^ell as of dift'ercnce (bhedabheda) in an 
inscrutable manner (acintya ) . The Jiva is non-different from the 
Bhagavat because it is a part or Ainsa, even if an atomic part {anv ) , 
and i)ossesses essentially the same characteristics of eternit^r, non- 
liability of change etc., as well as the same attributes, in an 
infinitesimal amount, of Cit and Ananda. If the Bhagavat is Purna 
Cit and Purna Ananda, the Jiva i.s Cit-kana and Aiianda-kana. 
But as the superlativencss of the attributes and characteristics 
belongs to the P-hagavat alone, and not to the Jiva, there is an 
inevitable difference ; and absolute identity c.an never be maintained. 
The Jiva is also eternally subordinate to the Lord, for the common 
attributes in the case of the Jiva is obscured and controlled by Lhe 
Maya-sakti, while the Lord is never affected by this Sakti, which 
indeed springs from him but which is yet external to him. The 
non-difference makes it possible for the Jiva to approach him and 
be a part of his intrinsic Svarupa-.sakti, but the difference keeps the 
Jiva eternally separate and subordinate^ Jiva Gosvamin maintains 
Ibis position not only by the citation of Purana and other texts,, 
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but also by a peculiarly dualistic interpretation of the Vedanta- sutra 
i. 2. 12; ii. 1. 22 and ii. 3. 42-45. The Advaita. texts^ which speak 
fd’ identitj^, should, in his opinion, be understood to affirm 
resemblance ; for the Jiva, being an Amsa, naturally retains some 
of the divine character and becomes like unto the Bhagavat but it 
is never the same. It might be objected that if the Jiva is a part 
of the Bhagavat, then all the imperfections of the Jiva must also 
attach to the Bhagavat ; but the reply to this furnished by the 
authority of the V edmita-sutm ii. 3. 45, which is interpreted to mean 
that the imperfections of the Jiva, who is an expression of the 
Bhagavat's Tatastha Jiva-sakti and not of, his essential Svarupa- 
sakti, can never be ascribed to the highest being. 

In his rottua-sawdarb/m and elsewhere Jiva Gosvamin takes _ 
some pains to refute the views of the Advaita-vadins that the 
difference between the Jiva and Brahman is not real but is due to 
IJpadhi (condition or limitation) , by means of which the really 
unconditioned Brahman appears to condition himself (Pariccheda- 
vada) or limitedly reflects himself as Jiva (Pratibimba-vada) 1 
The arguments against these Ad vaita theories are well known and 
need not be repeated iii detail. Jiva Gosvamin employs the usual 
arguments agaiiist the validity of the assumption of Upadhi made 
by the Advaita-vlidins. He argues that the Upadhi, which 
according to the Advaita-vadins, gives rise to a perception of 
difference which does not really exist, must be either real or unreal. 
If it is real (vdstava ) , that is, if it is not imagined through Avidya, 
then how can the Brahman, who is always unconditioned, be 
conditioned ? Being without any attrioute (Dliarma) , he cannot 
have any limitation or IJpadhi ; and being all-pervasive (vydpaka) 
and without a form (nimvayaua ) , like the Akusa he cannot be 
visible and reflect himself as Jiva. The mere knowledge of the 
identity of the Jiva and Brahman, again, can never get rid of the 
Upadhi which, c.r hypothesi, is real and therefore persists in spite 
of such knowledge. If, on the other hand, the Upadhi is presumed 
to he unreal (nudsAa'u) , that is, due to the Avidya, then how can 
it touch the Brahman who is eternallv free from any touch of 
Avidya ? In such a case, tin? Brahman, who is the sole n'.nlity, 
becomes unreal. It must be assumed, Biercforc, that those scriptural 
texts which have been often cited in sui)port of identity, only speak 
of resemblance due to analogy and arc therefore instances merely of 
that form of expression which is known as ‘ secondary ap])Iication 
of a word based on resemblance ’ (sddrSya-laksam ) . It is not 
denied that the Jiva resembles Brahmin and is identical in some 
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essential characteristics, but there is also a real distinction which 
cannot be transcended. - 

This relation of non-identity in identity is expressed by the 
supposition that the Jiva is a part of the Bhagavat as the ground 
or substratum of the Tatastha Jlva-sakti, and not of the Bhagavat 
as the displayer of the Svarupa-sakti.i But since the capacity for 
bliss is an inherent attribute of the Jiva it finds a point of contact 
with the intrinsic Hladini Sakti or blissml energy of the Bhagavat 
through the mode of Bhakti, which is nothing more than an aspect 
cf this intrinsic divine energy. This natural capacity of the Jiva 
restores his affinity or contiguity to the Bhagavat and counteracts 
its avei’feness, which springs from the effect of the external 
Maya-sakti. But the Jiva is never an equal but a servant or 
Sevaka to the Lord, who is the Sevya, and its functjon is to carry 
out the Lord’s will ; even Bhakti, however inherent in the Jiva as 
an expression of the divine energy, can awaken only through divine 
grace (Prasada or Anugraha) . Even when freed from the bondage 
of the Mayra-^ikti, the Jiva persists in its real and eternal character 
as an eternal spiritual atom worshipping the Lord, There are Srutis 
which affirm the distinction in the Jiva’s phenomenal existence and 
also in its state of release. The state of release, therefore, is only 
release from the earthly bondage of the Maya-sakti, but not extinc- 
tion on perception of identity, nor the merging of the Jiva in the 
Bhagavat (laya ) , The emancipated self is in reality no longer the 
Jiva or a part of the Jlva-sakti, but becomes a part of the Svarupa- 
sakti of the Bhagavat as his Parik-tra or Attendant in his Paradise. 
But since the relation of the Sakti to the possessor of the Sakti is, 
as we have seen, one of non-identity in identity, the relation 
naturally continues in the state of emancipation, 

d. The SRiraSNA-aAMDARBHA 

The interest of this Samdarbha is more theological than philo- 
sophical. Its chief object is to apply the principles established in 
the three Saradarbhas, described above, to the personality of Krsna 
as depicted in the Bmnad-hhdgavafa, and present him as the 
highest personal god of Bengal Vaisnavism. Its theme is to main- 
tain that Krsna is not an Avatara or an incarnate being, but the 
deity himself manifested in his perfect form as the Bhagavat, In 
other words, having established the concept of Bhagavat, Jiva 
Gosvamin now proceeds to show in a definite way that Krsna is the 

^ fiva-sakti-visistasyaiva tava jwo’msah, y.a tu suddhasya, jivasya tcic-' 
chdkti'-rf(patvenaivdmsatvamityetad%)yanjayati. 
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Bhagavat as the Advaya-jhana-tattva of its theology. From the 
point of view of the cult and sect, therefore, this is the most 
important and central Samdarbha, the other three preceding Samdar- 
bhas being preliminary to it. 

As the outset Jl^;a Gosvam'n refers to the distinction established 
in the previous Samdarbhas between the concepts of the Paramatman 
and the Bhagavat, and deals again briefly with the distinctive 
character (Svarupa), function (Karman), form (Akara) and place 
of habitation (Sthana) of the Paramatman. It has already been 
demonstrated by him that the perfection or Purnatva of the 
Paramatman is relative (apeksita) to that of the Bhagavat, but 
this relative perfection is now explained by stating that it is the 
eternal source (dsraya) and the germinal ground {udgama-sthana) 
of the various Avataras, as well as of the whole phenomenal creation. 
From the Paramatman spring the two Purusas, the Primal and the 
Secondary, who become the source of the sei'ies of incarnate divine 
forms, Just in the same way as the sun is the source or gound of its 
own rays. In other words, the incarnations are related to the 
Paramatman-Purusa as parts to the whole, and in their unmanifest 
state they lie in an indiscrete and germinal form in him. In this 
connexion, there is a discussion in detail of the twenty verses from 
the BHdgavata (i. 3. 6-25) , which give a general list of the authentic 
appearance, partial (Amsa) or complete (Amsin), of the supreme 
deity. These Avataras have already been considered by Rupa 
Gosvamin in his Swrnh^epa-bhdgavatdmrta and have been summarised 
by us above ; but there is some discrepancy in the order of enumera- 
tion, Jiva Gosvamin following strictly the order of the Bhdgavatu. 
They are : 

1. Catuhsana 2. The Varaha 3. Narada, to whom is attri- 
buted the Satvata Tantra 4. Kara and Narayana 5. Kapila 
6. Dattatreya 7. Yajiia 8. Rsabha 9. Prthu 10. The Matsya 
11. The Kurma 12. Dhanvantari 13. The MohinI 14. The Nara- 
simha 15. The Vamana 16. Parasurama 17, Vyasa 18. Rama 
19-20. Balarama and Krsna 21. The Buddha 22. Kalki. 

The verse i. 3. 26 adds that the Avataras are numberless, like 
. the ripples on an inexhaustible reservoir ; and this statement, in the 
opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, , is meant to include such Manvantara' 
Avataras, not included. in the above list, as Hayagriva, Haii, Hamsa, 
Prsnigarbha, Vibhu, Satyasena, Vaikuritha, Ajita, Sarvabhauma, 
Vi.svaksena, pharmasetu, Sudhaman, Yogesvara and Brhadbhanu, 
as well as Yuga-Avataras like Sukla, Rakta, etc. 

All these appearances^ with the exception of Nos. 19 and 20 
(namely Balarama and Krsna) are Amsas or Kalas (partial mani- 
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feslations) of the Purusa (ete cdmsa-kaldh immsah) ; but among 
the Amsa-Avataras a further distinction is made of Avesa-Avataras. 
The Catiihsanas etc. arc instances of the Avesa or ‘ possession ’ of 
the Jilana-sakti, Narada etc. of the Bhakti-sakti, and Prthii etc. of 
the. Ivriya-sakti of the supreme deity. In some cases there is a 
direct possession l)y the deity (Svayam-Avesa) , and these Avataras 
have therefore often declared themselves as ‘I am the Bhagavat ' 
in the scriptures. In Avataras like the Matsya, there is a 
direct partial manifestation (sdksdd ammtvam) . By the term 
Amsatva is meant that though these appearances partake directly 
of the divine selfhood (sdksdd hJmgavattd) , the selfhood is said to 
be manifested partially, because of the invariably partial manifesta- 
tion in them of the divine Saktis, in accordance with the invariable 
divine will in the particular case.^ But as the part (Amsa) can 
never be the whole (Anisin), the xivatara can never be the deity 
himself in his perfection. The so-called Vibhuti-Avataras who 
consist of the great Rsis, the Manus, the Devas, the sons of the 
Manus and Prajapati, are included in the term Kala, which also 
means a part, but which indicates the manifestation of a small 
amount of divine energy (aZpa-,sa/rti) , as distinguished from the 
great energy (nmhd-kikti) displayed in the Avesa-Avataras. The 
difference between the Avesa- and Kala-Avataras is thus one of 
degree only, illustrated by the analogy of the iron which receives 
different degrees of the quality of fire by contact, but which in its 
real nature remains as the iron. These are .really cases of Jivas 
who are inspired specifically in various degrees by divine energy, 
but the Ainsa-Avataras like the Matsya are direct, if incomplete, 
manifestations of the divine self. 

Having thus enumerated the various limbs or constituent parts 
(Ahga) of the Paramatman, the Bhdgavata verses cited above con- 
clude by a half-verse which, in the opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, distinctly 
lays down the general character of the Avataras, and emphatically 
distinguLshes and determines Krsna as the supreme Bhagavat 
himself. As the rest of the topic is concerned with the establishment 
of this important theme, it is necessary to quote the half-verse here 
and summarise Jiva Gosvamin’s explanation of the same in the light 
of the theological views of his school. The vcr.se (i. 3. 28) concludes 
the list of Avataras with the statement- : 

ete cdjnsa-kaldh puinsah kvpias hi bhagavdn svayani 

^ avyabhicdri-tdclrm-tadiccMvamf scmHididka-desatayahhivyalda-saktyddikat- 
/ vmn . . ' ■ ■ ' • 

" Tile .“.eeond half of the verse, nainel;.', indrSn-vyakulam Jokam mrdayantA 
yugc yage (“ in different Yua'as they gladden the world harrassed by llie enemies 
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''These arc the Amsas and Kalas of the Purusa, but Krsna is 
the Bhagavat himself.” 

As this assertion stands at the end of the list of Avataras, it 
implies, according to Jiva Gosvamin, that the appearances mentioned 
in the list are the various Amsa- or Kala-Avataras of the Purusa, 
but Krsna (in company with Balarama) j who is enumerated as the 
twentieth in the list, is the Bhagavat himself, who is not an Avatarn, 
but the Avatarin or the very source of the Avataras themselves as 
the substratum of the Paramatman-Purusa. This position is ela- 
borately maintained, partly by an explication of this and other text? 
of the Bhdgavata and other Vaisnava scriptures, and partly by 
reconciling those texts from Vaisnava and non-Vaisnava sources 
which are inconsistent or contradictory. 

In accordance with the rule of interpretation that the predicate 
must not be uttered without a mention of the subject,^ Kpsna who 
is already known as the twentieth in the list (i. 3. 23) is the 
Anuvadya or the already known subject, and the Bhagavat is the 
Vidheya or the predicate, mentioned here (i, 3. 28) for the first time 
with reference to Kr.sna. It is clear, therefore, that ‘being the 
Bhagavat " (Bhagavattfi) is predicated of Krsna, and not ‘ being 
Krsna ’ (K]-suatva) of the Bhagavat.- In other words, the phrase 
means that Kr.sna is the Bhagavat, and not that the Bhagavat 
manifested himself as Krsna.-' If the meaning proposed were not 
me.iiit, then the phrase would have been bhagai'dms tu krandh 
simyam, instead of krmas in bhagavdn svayam. The word .wayam 
also indicates that Krsna is not a mere manifestation of the 
Bhagavat, and excludes the possibility of the Bhagavatta being 
falsely imposed (adhydsa) upon Krsna. 

A doubt may arise from the fact that the name of Krsna i.s 
included m the list itself along with those of other genuine Avataras, 
and that such a mention among the Avataras in verse 23 is seemingly 
in conflict with the prc.sent concluding statement in verse 2S that 
Krsna is not an Avatara but the supreme god himself. But this 
i.s not a real inconsistency and can be reconciled by the application 
of the well-known MTmam.sri rule of interpretation that, of two 

of Indra") is, in JTva Go.svamin's opinion, not.' relevant to the discussion, as il refers 
to the Avataras of the Purusa, previously mentioned, and not to Krsjia. mentioned 
in I he first half of the ver.se. It is taken as syntactically connected with the fir.st 
Pada of the verse, being separated from the second Pada by the particle hi (fn- 
sabdena vakyasya hhedandt). 

' auiiviidyam aniiktvaiva na vidheyani udmiyet. 

“ krsr.asyaiva bhagavaiUm-lah^no dharmah mdhyate, nn tu hhngavafah 
krmaivam « 

" krsiinsyawa mulavataratvam $jdhyati, na tu ’pradurhhutatvam . 
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statements or injunctions, that which is made first is to be 
considered weaker and therefore annulled by that which is made 
afterwards^ Or, the two apparently conflicting statements may be 
reconciled by regarding the second statement (namely, that Krsna 
is the Bhagavat himself) as a piece of Sruti or testimony by direct 
authoritative statement. As such, it is of greater force than the 
first statement in the Avatara-Iist in verse 23, which is a mere 
Samakhya or laudatory enumeration ; for the Mimamsa rule (iii. 
3. 14) lays down that of the several means of determining the real 
sense, Sruti (testimony) , Linga (power of words to express their 
sense) , Vakya (syntactical connexion of words in a sentence) , 
Prakarana (context), Sthana (sequence of place) and Samakhya 
(enumeration or related sense), each succeeding one has a weaker 
force than the preceding owing to the remoteness of meaning.^ Of 
these recognised means of interpretation, Sruti is defined by Jiva 
Gosvamin as direct instruction which is not dependent on anything 
else,''^ implying that Suta here deliberately makes the concluding 
statement as a piece of direct instruction, which lays down, 
irrespectively of any other preceding statement, that Krsiia is the 
Bhagavat himself. That this Sruti or direct instruction is emphatic 
and unambiguous {sdvacihdmnd) is indicated by the employment of 
the particle t/ii, which, in the opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, is to be 
taken here in the sense of the emphatic eva. This affirmative and 
determining Sruti, therefore, makes it imperative that such other 
Sriitis as speak of Mahanarayana and other deities as the supreme 
Bhagavat are to be understood as implying that their Bhagavatta, 
unlike that of iCrsna, is not absolute but relative (gunibhuta ) . 
Even if the particle tu be taken as meaning ' but ’ in the sense of 
an alternative, it serves to differentiate Krsna as the Bhagavat from 
the Pararafitman-Purnsa, as well as from the partial manifestations 
of Paramaimaii-Piirusa already enumerated.'^ 

It is also pointed out that the conflicting verse 23 included in 
the Avatara-list 

Tdma-kTsnd'viti hhunau hhagarmi ahamd hharam 

W'hich states that “ the Bhagavat, namely, Bnlarama and Krsna, 
removed the burden (by appearing) on the earth,” also specifically 

^ paurvaparye purva-daurbedyam prakrtivat, vi. 5. 58 

^ hiitidinga-vdkya-prakaranasthma-sam-dkhyanam samavdye pdra-daurhalycim, 
ariha-viprakarfdt. 

''' xakfidd upadeMst tu smiir iti paribhdsyate ; naksathum c<Urn nirapekmtvcm 
upyaie, • ^ ■ 

’ tusabdo'mkt-kaldbhyah purnsax ea saksad bhagavato vnilaksnnya'm. 
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employs the term hhagavat with reference to Krsna (in companj^ 
with Bala rama, who is thus also not an Avatara). As the term is 
not so employed with reference to any other Avatara in the whole 
list, Krsna is to be taken not as a partial manifestation or an 
incarnate being, but as the supreme deity himself in his own person. 
There may be an objection that the act of removing the burden of 
the w'orld is proper only to the Avataras of the Purusa and should 
not have been mentioned in connexion with Krsna as the supreme 
deity. This anomaly is reconciled by the theory that when the 
Bhagavat in his perfection manifests himself, the Arnsa-Avataras 
also enter into him^ and make their sumultaneous appearance, for the 
parts always remain in the ■svhole. The acts which are performed, 
not by the Bhagavat himself, but by these Amsa- Avataras who 
remain absorbed in him, are merely imposed upon (dropa) on the 
Bhagavat. The reason why the Bhagavat-Krsiia is mentioned in 
the Avatara-list is to indicate that even in his own essential character- 
he sometimes becomes vi.sible, like an Avatara, to the whole world'* 
in order to cause the wonder of peculiar bliss to his own exclusive 
servants^ by fostering a certain sweetness by his Lila of birth etc.^ 
The mention, therefore, is meant only to show Krsna’s infinite grace 
to the world, and not indeed to show that Krsna is an Amsa- Avatara. 
The word Avatara applied at all to Krsna must mean generally i\ 
descent of the Bhagavat-Krsna in his own character (Svarupa) into 
phenomenal glory.'* 

By this method of argument- based on the interpretation of the 
sacred scripture of the school, Jiva Gosvamin attempts to establish 
that the Bhdgavata statement about Krsna’s absoluteness as the 
Bhagavat is a positive, unambiguous and emphatic Sruti which must 
prevail over all other statements. It is therefore a definitive asser- 
tion of the Paribhasa kind, which lays down an authoritative rule 
or proposition determining the sense of the whole work.'^ A 
Paribhasa is further described as that which is meant to bring 
certainty in the midst of uncertainty,® As such, it occurs only once, 
and not repeatedly, as specifically defining a thing ; but its singularity 
has the force of controlling and determining the sense of a plurality 

* hiknnc 'ivataraii iat-tad-amidvatarmam api pmvemL 
svanlpaAi ha eva. 

' kaddcit sakala-loka-drsyali. 

' panjana-visesdnamdnanda-visesa-mviathdraya. 

" kani a^n mddhiiryam nija-janmddi-Mayd pimmn, 

" prdkrta-vaibhavo'vatavanam. 

^ p) atijndkdretia grantkdrtha-nirndyakaivat, 

^ aniyame niyama-kdrinl,* 
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of other texts.’ It is thus a Mahavakya or a great proposition, like 
the phrase tat tvam asi; and the proper ^stric method would be 
to explain every other proposition, which ai>pears inconsistent or 
contradictory, in the light of the significance of such a Mahavakya.- 
It is also maintained that this Paribha.^ statement not only controls 
all other Bhdgwvata texts but also conflicting texts in other Puriinas, 
which must be interpreted in such a way as not to appear inconsistent 
v/ith it. The reason for this is that the Bhdgavata, as already 
demonstrated in the previous Samdarbhas, is the most authentic and 
infallible scripture, superseding the authority of every other feastra 
(mrva-sdstro'pa.mardaka) , and this particular Sruti or Mahavakya 
occurs in that work purposely to determine the highest spiritual 
truth (pararnuTtha-vastu-paratva) in a definite and indisputable 
manner. It is like the emphatic and indisputable command of a 
king to his followers, and it has been repeatedly .utilised as such, 
for reconciling conflicts, by authoritative commentators like Sridhara- 
svamin. 

Jiva Gosvamin thus admits that, notwithstanding this single 
authoritative statement, there are many texts in the Bhdgavata and 
elsewhere, in which Krsna appears to be spoken of as a partial 
aspect or Amsa-Avatara of the Bhagavat. These texts fall into two 
groups, namely, those occurring respectively in the Bhdgavata itself 
and those in other Puranas and Itihas'as, Jiva Gosvamin contends 
that with reference to both these classes of texts, the Mahavakya 
considered above prevails, and they must, therefore, all be interpreted 
accordingly. Some of these texts are discussed in detail by him ; 
for instance, Bhdgavata. \v. 1. 58 (barer am-mu ihdgatau) ; x. 1. 1 
(amsendvaitrnasya vimoh) ; x. 2. 13 (jagan-mangalam acyutdmsam) ; 
X. 2. 35 {dhtydmba te kuksigatah pa.rah pumdn amhna) ; x. 8. 19 

(ndrdyana-samo gunaih) ; x. 20. 40 {habhau hhuh. kaldbhydm 

nitardm hareh) ; x. 43. 20 (avatTrndvihdmsena) , etc. In all these and 
such otlier verses, the presence of words like armsa or kola appears 
to indicate a contrary idea of Krsna as a partial aspect of Hari, 
Narayana, etc ; but the texts are reconciled by the ingenious explana- 
tion that the terms arrisa or kald do not refer to Krsna-Bhaga,vat 
himself directly but to those partial aspects or incarnations who 
remain absorbed in him and manifest themselves to the phenomenal 
v/orld siihultaneously with the Lord’s appearance, in accordance* with 
the well known fact that parts can never exist without the whole. 
Commentorial ingenuity is also shown sometimes by adopting 
particular ways of grammatical or syntactical analysis of words or 

‘ rakyunum kotir apyehenawamund sdumilyd. 

” viruddhdyaimnmnm efmlnimigundrthaiayaiva mitlmi. 
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phrases — a device Which is not unknown in Indian philosophical 
literature in general. The interpretation, for instance, of the phrase 
ndrdyana-samo gunaih, employed with reference to Krsna in one of 
the above passages (x. 8. X9), is made favourable to Ivrsiia’s case 
by rejecting the sense “ equal to Narayana in his attributes 
{ ndrdyanasya samo gunaih) obtained by Tatpiirusa Samasa, and by 
accepting, by means of the Bahuvrihi Samasa, the sense ‘‘ to whom 
Narayana bears a resemblance by his attributes” {ndmyanah samo 
yasya gunaih) . 

There are also some passages in which Mahakala or some such 
deity is represented as the supreme being:’ but such a view Is 
inconsistent with the general purport of the Bkdgavata, which h 
represented by the Mahavakya cited above. Such passages, there- 
fore, are as a matter of course rejected. The Puranas which give 
expression to such views belong to the Tamasika class of Puranas, 
which arc inferior in authority to the Bkdgavata,, the greatest 
Sattvika Purana, and which cannot therefore establish the superiority 
of such deities as Mahtikala to Krsna. It is next shown that even 
in the Vaisnava Puranas, which are Sattvika, there are passages or 
legends which appear conflicting ; for instance, the legend narrated 
in the Mahdbhdrata and the Visnu-purdna that Krsna and Balarama 
sprang respectively out of a piece of black and white hair of 
Narayana. Such a legend is not entirely rejected, but it is suitably 
explained. It is showm that a literal interpretation cannot be 
given to the legend, for it is absurd to suppose that a god who 
is not subject to old age could possess white hair. A symbolical 
meaning, therefore, is found of the legend. The word fccia (hair') 
is interpreted to mean lustre (amsu) , and the white (sita) and 
black (krsna) lustres serve figuratively to indicate the prowess of 
Vasudeva and Samkarsana as emanations of the supreme deity, while 
Narayana, as a partial aspect of Bhagavat-Kr.sna, show^s these lustres 
at Krsna’s wdll to the gods. 

What is said above will give a rough idea of the method of 
interpretation and argument follow^ed by this great apologist (3f the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism. Partly by the direct testimony, and 
partly by a reconciliation, of various texts culled from the 
Mahdhhdraia, Vimu-purdna, Hari-vamsa, Vatlma-purdna and Bhdga- 
as well as by an unceremonious rejection of texts which celebrate 
other sectarian deities like §iva, he gradually builds up a series of 
favourable texts round the central Mahavakya, which is elaborately 
shown to declare emphatically the supreme godhead of Krsna. Wo 
are told that we must not make light of such a method, for in the 
V edfdnta-sutra Vyasa employs a similar method for reconciling 
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conflicting texts with one particular Mahavakya. In such cases 
what is to be considered is not the number, whether large or small, 
of texts on the subject, but their comparative strength or weakness ; 
for it is seen in the world that a thousand men can be vanquished 
by a single persond 

Jiva Gosvamin next seeks, with a similar method, to establish 
the Bhagavatta of Krsna by showing that Krsna is to be regarded 
as the source not only of the Purusa-Avatara and of the Lila-Avataras 
who proceed from the Purusa, but also of the Guna-Avataras, namely, 
Brahma, Visnu and §iva. He is thus superior to the recognised 
Trinity of the Puranic mythology and religion. No doubt, these 
Avataras, being aspects of Krsna’s manifestation, are each of them 
perfect (purna) . but Krsna is the most perfect {pumatama) . In 
Ktspa as the Bhagavat, there is the fullest display of all the divine 
Saktis, but what is prominent is the highest expression of the Hiadim 
Sakti or the energy of bliss, which absorbs and supersedes all other 
aspects of the Svarupa-sakti. As such, therefore, Krsna, as the 
highest embodiment of divine Ananda or Madhurya, is superior to 
such lower expressions of the deity as Narayana or Vasudeva in 
whom only the aspect of divine might (Aisvarya) is displayed. Jiva 
Gosvamin also discusses in detail the authoritative opinions on this 
subject of the great interlocutors of the Bhdgavata, namely, Vidura 
and Maitreya (iv. 17. 6-7), Parlksit and Suka (i. 19; ii. 1, etc.), 
Vyasa and Narada (i. 5; i. 6. 2, etc.), Brahma and Krsna (ii. 7), 
Saunaka and Suta (i. 1 f) . These great teachers and their listeners 
in the Bhdgavata (Maha-vaktr-srotr) agree in regarding Krsna as 
the Bhagavat. Krsna is the theme generally of the entire Bhdgavata, 
consisting of eighteen thousand verses, but the subject is especially 
dealt with in Skandhas i, x and xi ; and in the dialogues of 
Brahma and Narada, of Vidura and Uddhava, and of Narada and 
Yudhisthira in Skandhas ii, iii and vii respectively, as well as in 
isolated passages like iv. 1. 58; iv. 17. 6 ; v. 6. 18 ; vi. 8. 20; end 
of ix ; xii. 11. 26, and in the Anukramanika section (xii. 12) of the 
work. In this way Jlva Gosvamin takes upon himself the task of 
marshalling a formidable army of Bhagavata passages in support of 
the Mahfivakya, which he designates as the king of all utterances,- 
and attempts to show^ that Krsna as the Bhagavat is not only the 
principal theme of the w'-ork in more than half the number of verses 
comprised in it, but this therrie being exclusive to it, it receives the 
name of the Bhdgavata. This claim is recognised also in the other 

vukyanxm durhala-balitvam eva vkdranlyam, m fu hahvalpatd; drhjate ca 
loke ekmupr yuddhe sahasra-pamjaya iti. 
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Pui’anas ; for instance, the BrahTmnda-purdna speaks of Krsna’s 
name figuratively as the moon churned from the nectar-sea of Siika’s 
speech (suka-V'dg-amrtdbdhmdu) . Passages which, in Jiva Gosva- 
rain’s opinion, are typically representative of the view expressed 
in the Mahavakya, are ■ also discussed and explained in detail, e.g. 
ix. ^A. 55 ; X. 14. 30 ; x. 3, 7 ; x. 20. 36 ; i, 2. 79 ; etc. It is repeatedly 
laid down that the Bhdgavaia, as already demonstrated in the first 
Saradarbha, is the paramount Sastra of all Sastras (sarva-Mstra- 
cakravartitva ) ; and there are passages in the work itself (e.g. 
X. 57. 20) which indicate that it supersedes other Sastras (a-pora- 
mstropamardaka) . In the work itself we have also the statement 
that it was composed by Vyasa after obtaining the beatific vision. 
All these facts make the Bhdgavata the most trustworthy guide in 
matters of worship, so that if other gods are extolled in other scrip- 
tures, the ultimate supremacy of Ivrsna, who is declared and praised 
in the Bhdgavata, is beyond doubt. Once this position is accepted, 
it is easy to explain that such deities as Narayana and Vasudeva, 
who are celebrated in the Padma-purdna, Ndraymia-Upankad and 
Vdsudeva-XJpanimd, are merely henotheistically conceived as th.^ 
supreme god, but they are really various aspects of Krsna-Bhagavat. 
Texts other than those from the Bhago-vata are also cited to prove 
the supreme godhead of Krsna ; for instance, from the Mahdbhdraia, 
including the Gitd (xv, 15 ; xiv. 27) , Gopdla-tdpam, Padma-purdna, 
Brahma-mrtihitd and from the list of one hundred and eight names 
of Krsna given in the Brahmdnda-purdna, etc. 

In this connexion, Jiva Gosvamin discusses the main purport of 
the Glia which, in his opinion, supports the inculcation of the worship 
of Kr.sna, and not of Vasudeva, as the highest god. From the 
evidence of this, as well as of other sacred texts, he proceeds to 
demonstrate that the supreme god can have no other essential form 
than the form of man (na/rdkrti) , which is exhibited by the two- 
handed Krsna, and not by the four-handed Vasudeva, who represents 
only an Aisvarya form of Kpsna himself. Some are of opinion, 
however, that the theophanic omnipresent form (vUvarupa) , which 
is described in the eleventh chapter of the Gitd, is the real form of 
the supreme god, but our author considers this to be incorrect. 
The Visvarupa, he thinks, is subordinate to the Krsna-rupa, for it 
is Krsna who at his will reveals the Visvarupa ; and we are told 
that after showing the terrible omnipresent form he shows again 
his own form to Arjuna.^ This clearly indicates that his own. real 
form (svakani nlpam) is not the Visvarupa,- but the human form 

■' svalmm nlpam darsaydmasa hhuyali. 

- imvarupam na tnsya mk^dt svarupam iti spasfam. 
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(Narfikrli, even with four hands) which is directly shown thereafter 
as his own.- It is childish babbling which contends that the glory 
of the Visvai'flpa is declared by the indication that to perceive it 
Arjuna was specially endowed with divine vision." On the contrary, 
Jiva Gosvamin maintains that Arjuna perceived the manlike form 
(Narakrti) of Krsna that is not perceptible to mortal vision, but per- 
ceptible only to the particular vision which comes from the inherent 
Sakti of the Bhagavat.^ This view is established by several texts cited 
from the Bhdgaimta and the Padma-purdna ; and it is shown that 
it is difficult even for the so-called divine vision (divya-drsti) to' 
pcrcieve the essential Krsna form of the deity which is not easily 
visible even to the gods.’^ It was vouchsafed to Arjuna for daily 
sight because he had the Lord’s special grace as his intimate 
Associate or Parikara ; but Arjuna had to be endowed with divine 
vision in order to see his other Visvarupa, wffiich was assumed for 
the particular theophanic exhibition. That this human form is the 
intrinsic form of the deity is also proved by the description of 
Krsna in the form and dress of a Gopa (cowherd) in the Gopdla- 
tdpam and other scriptures ; and the first great preliminary verse 
(mahopakrama ; i. 1. 1 jamimdyasya) of the Bhdgavata, as well as 
its last all-concluding verse (sarvopasamhara ; xii. 13. 14 Jmsmai 
yena) , also bears out the position that Krsna is the highest being, 
having a form similar to that of man. 

In this connexion, Jiva Gosvamin attempts to set at rest doubts 
arising from certain vaguely understood texts, with regard to the 
essential form of Krsna, wdiich in these texts is so diversely described 
as to raise the presumption of its being an impermanent phenomenal 
form. These texts, in his opinion, should be interpreted in such a 
way (anyathdiva drsyayii) as to rebut this unworthy presumption, 
tn its essence the Vigraha of the Bhagavat-Krsna consists of the 
three attributes of Sat, Cit and Ananda, but some of these texts 
describe the appearance of the Vigraha diversely as having two or 
four (sometimes even six or eight) hands. All these appiearanccs, 
in Jiva Gosvamin’s opinion, arc real, but since the Bhdgavata and 
other scriptures describe the divine form as similar to that of man 
(')7ianusya-lmga) , this similarity is best displayed in the two-handed 
form alone.'"’ This is, of course, in reply to those who hold that the 

' namk'^niH^nturhhujasyawa svakntva-nirdesat. 

• iad-dariiannriham arjunam prati divi/a-drsti-dana4ingena iasyaiva mdhdtmyam 
ifi fn hfda'koldhalah. 

■’ jjrftkiia-drsfer apyakaramtvad hhagavac,-chaktl-vUcm~mm varda-d.ry.er eim 
inira kamnaivdf. 

* tac ca narakrti para-hrahnia divya-drsfibhdr durdarmim. 
di'i-hhujatva eva m-krsnatvam narukrti-kah'cdyar) vntkkyavi. 
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Absolute is unconditioned and therefore formless and attributeless, 
but that m its appearance to the seeker it sometimes conditions 
itself and assumes form, which is thus not real and eternal. The 
reality and eternity of the two-handed Krsna-form, similar to that 
of man, is sought to be established by considering, in the first 
place, whether great and reliable worshippers have had actual 
visions of it as the essential divine form, and secondly, whether such 
a form is known to exist really and eternally in any of the divine 
Dhamans or residences of the Lord. Jiva Gosvamin contends that 
the sacred and revealed texts furnish enough testimony of great 
sages and devotees who had a direct beatific vision of the two- 
handed form as the only real form. It is on the basis of this 
recorded intuition of the sages {vldvad-anuhhava^ahdA-siddhd) 
that this essential character of the Bhagavad-Vigraha has already 
been established and illustrated in the second Samdarbha. The 
scriptures also reveal that the Krsna-Vigraha in the form and dress 
of a Gopa existed eternally, even before its manifestation to the 
phenomenal world in the Dvapara Age, and sported in this form in 
Vrndavana. In the Gojydla-tdpam, both the two-handed and the 
four-handed forms are mentioned as objects of devotional meditation, 
although in the Agamas the two-handed form alone is spoken of ; 
but everywhere the similarity to the human form is made clear. It 
is admitted that Krsna in his finite power is known to have displayed 
other forms (for instance, the Visvarupa shown to Arjuna or to 
Yasoda), which theophanic forms included the entire universe with 
its creatures, endless Narayanas, endless Vaikimthas, Dhamans and 
Parikaras. But Krsna is known to have resumed his essential form 
immediately after these theophanies ; and it is noteworthy that 
even in the four-handed form seen by Arjuna the similarity to the 
human form (mamisya-rupaiva) is emphasised in the Gita verse 
drstvedam mdnumm rv/pam.. If the Srutis sometimes describe the 
divine form as being without hand or feet {wpd^ni-pdda) , or as having 
a thousand' hands and feet, they only mean, as Jiva Gosvamin has 
already pointed out, to indicate that his form with its hands and 
feet is similar indeed to that of a human being, but that it is not 
the same, because it is non-phenomcnal (aprdkrta) . It is clear* 
that all these elaborate arguments are meant to establish that the 
philosophical absolute, conceived as a religious concrete, is a personal 
god who has to be meditated upon and worshipped. For that 
reason and to that extent, a form must be assigned to him ; he can 
indeed be worshipped in various forms, but the best form is that 
which bears similarity to that of man. But there was perhaps a 
much narrower sectarian reason for distinguishing and establishing 
the two-handed Krsna-form as the most essential form of the 
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divinity. The attempt was meant to show that although Ehsna as 
Tiasudeva or NarajJ'ana, manifested in the four-handed form, is 
worshipped by some sects, Krsna, as the two-handed son of Nanda, 
who is the object of meditation and worship of the Bengal sect, 
represents the deity in his real and eternal form. 

On the colour of the deity there is some vagueness. The 
complexion is usually described a.s dark-blue like that of the rain- 
cloud ; but the word symna (dark) has not been interpreted 
uniformly. Some take it to mean dark-blue, but others, including 
onr author, think it to be the colour of the Atasi flower (common 
flax), which is described as a mixture of white, yellow and green. 
Such uncertainty in the description of the divine complexion, in 
terms of the sensuous colours of the universe, is of course explained 
as inevitable, for in a matter like this exactitude is impossible. 
Other prominent characteristics of Krsna, well known from Puranic 
descriptions, are his eternal youth, of ^ which the essential form is 
adolescence (Kaisora), and the possession, of a Venn, Vamsi or 
Murall. Of this last characteristic various symbolical interpretations 
are given, such as the sweet and transcendental power of musical 
attraction of the Saktis to the deity. This power of attraction is 
found by the Gautamlya Tantm in the derivative sense of the name 
of Krspa itself, of w’^hich the etymology is given from the root kr?, 
‘ to draw.’ The Krsna-form is said to possess infinite beauty and 
sweetness ; and the sacred texts delight to describe, in language 
bordering on sense-devotion and eroticism, the unspeakable loveliness 
of his personal appearance. The eyes of the god resemble the 
full-blown lotus-leaves, his cloth is yellow like lightning, garlands of 
flowers decorate his breast and various ornaments increase the 
natural beauty of his person. All these details of his dress, decora- 
tion, ornament and appearance are to be gathered from the accounts 
given in the Vaisnava Basa-sastra ; bat the real form and dress of 
the deity, as already noted, resemble that of a Gopa or cowherd, 
although of course the word Gopa receives at the same time the 
.symbolical sense of a protector or sustainer, 

From the establishment of the proposition that Krsna-Bhagavat 
is the Maha-Vasudeva, it follows that Balarama is Maha-Samkarsna, 
the second of the four Vyuha-emanations of the supreme deity. 
Hence, it is not correct to say that Balarama is only an Avesa- 
Avatara, or, as some maintain, an Avatara of §esa. On the contrary, 
Sesa himself is an Avatara or Amsa, being a Parsada (Associate), of 
Balarama-Samkarsana, who is thus different (anyatva) and far 
superior to Sesa in divine energy (mktyatisayatvd) . As Krsna and 
Balarama are mentioned as dual deities "(yugalatayd) , their equality 
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of appearance (sama-prakdsatva) is undoubted. Jlva Gosvainin 
cites several texts to show that in, Balarama the divine characteristics 
of the Bhagavat are all to be found but such is not the case with 
Avesa-Avataras like Prthu. This means that Balarama is Samkar- 
sana himself and not an Avatara of Samkarsana, and is thus one 
of the direct primary forms or emanations of the Bhagavat-Krsna. 
It is for this reason that the sacred texts describe him as Svaraj, or 
existing independently by himself as a form of the supreme divinity. 

In this way the other two older Vyuha-forms, Pradyumna and 
Aniriiddha, who are also mythologically Krsna’s son and grandson, 
are shown to be aspects or emanations of the supreme god KrsTia.- 
It is not necessary to enter into the details of this dogma which has 
only a theological interest ; it would be enough to indicate that, in 
Jiva Gosvamin’s opinion, the Puraiiic legend, which speaks of 
Pradyumna as an incarnation of Kama slain by Siva’s wrath, 
represents a one-sided and therefore misleading view {ckadesa- 
pmstdva-mdtra) ; for Srutis like the Oopdla-tapam distinctly state 
that Pradyumna is included eternally in one of the four Vyuhas 
of Krsna. As an ordinary Prakrta deity Kama cannot be so 
included. The real explanation is that Kama, who was burnt to 
a.shes by Siva’s wrath and became eternally bodiless thereby, had 
no capacity of regaining his own body : it was then that Pradyumna, 
as an Ainsa of Vasudeva, entered into Kama and brought him back 
to life. Or, one may explain by saying that the real Kama, as an 
Amsa of Vasudeva, could not and was never burnt by Siva’s anger ; 
what was burnt was the Prakrta Kama. By a similar method of 
interpretation, Aniriiddha is established as the direct fourth Vyuha of 
Krsna. The explanations are indeed ingenious, but the very fact that 
Jiva Gosvamin often supplies two or more alternative explanations 
or offers a choice of meanings shows that his interpretations are 
mere conjectural efforts at reconciliation of conflicts ; they attempt 
exegetical ingenuities but entirely ignore the historical significance 
of most of these older theological conceptions. 

Having established in his own way the direct divinity of Krsna 
as the highest Bhagavat, it is indeed superfluous to show that all 
the attributes of reality and eternity {rntyatva ) , power (vibhuti) 
etc., pertaining to the Bhagavat, become established in Kr.sna as a 
matter of course. But for further strengthening his own position 
and for removing erroneous views of the ignorant, Jiva Gosvamin 
briefly deals with this topic, and shows from the evidence of the 
sacred texts that all the highest divine attributes of the Bhagavat 
have been predicated of Krsna, 

^ hhagaval-laJcsamni tatra sruyate. 
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If there were any doubt regarding ICrsna’s reality and eternity 
(nitya-sthiti) as the highest god, then the Sastras, which are worthy 
of the greatest confidence {yara'pta) , would not have given instruc- 
tions regarding his worship^ and deliberately displayed the intention 
of deceiving (vipmlipsd) . The Advaita-vadins, however, deny that 
there is an absolute reality called Krsiia ; they say that this name 
and form have been imposed upon the unconditioned Brahman for 
the convenience of the dualistic ideas of worshippers. This, in 
Jiva Gosvamin’s opinion, is not correct ; because imposition (dropa) 
can be imagined only on a thing which is conditioned in form and 
attribute, but not on a substance which is infinite in form and 
attribute.- Jiva Gosvamin repeats that the Nityatva of ICrsna is 
established by Mahad-anubhava or intuition of great sages, who are 
known to have received the direct vision of the deity and its 
desired effects.’^ This is admitted even by Sridhara-svamin ; for, 
otherwise, how could Krsna be an auspicious and desirable object 
of meditation (Dhyana) and thought (’Dharana) ? This Saksat- 
kara or beatific vision is not merely with references to the images 
or symbols of the deities ; for movements and appearances of the 
deity have been directly described in the sacred texts.^ It is because 
of this reality of the deity himself that it is possible for devotees to 
have such a vision in symbols like the Salagrama stone. That 
devotees have realised Krsna as such (suddha-nirdesa) is indicated 
by the well known Mantra of eighteen syllables {astddaidh§an) 
which prescribes Krsna, along with his Parikaras, as the object of 
Avorship. Even the Baudhdyana Dharma-sdstra has a similar indica- 
tion, and the Oojiala-tdpam Sruti clearly declares the view. But 
enough of collecting a mass of evidence to prove what, in the opinion 
of our author, and his school, admits of little doubt. Jiva Gosvamin, 
therefore, concludes by stating pointedly that those who dare think 
otherwise of Krsna, who is the Bh.agavat himself, are people who 
are deluded by the effect of eternal sin {mmdi-pdjm-vik^epa) , and 
such people are evil-minded and perverse (durbuddhi) ! 

For this reason Jiva Gosvamin does not think it necessary to 
dilate upon the topic, but only briefliy illustrates with “reference to 
Krsna such Bhagavat elements of Vibhutva or Lordship, as Prakrta- 
vastvatiriktatva (the state of surpassing phenomenal objects), 
Sva-prakasatva (self-luminosity) , Svayam-riipatva (identity of form 
and essence), etc. But the question of Krsna’s Dhanian (abode) 

^ iaint Mvad aradham-vakyenaiva .m sidhyati. 

“ a-ropaS ca parkchmnc^guna-rwpa eva vastuni kalpyate, nunanta-guna-rupc. 

^drsyoiecaupdsaJcanamsdksdtkdrastat-phala-prdptUca. 

. gaU-vildmder vanjitatvdt. 
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and Parikara (retinue) engages greater attention and occupies him 
in the rest of the Samdarbha. The Dhaman of the Bhagavat as an 
expression of his divine selfhood or power (Svarupa-prakasa or 
Svariipa-vibhuti) has already been explained in the Bhagavat- 
smn,ciarhha ; an attempt is now made to show that this is also the 
Dhaman of Krsna. The details of the cosmography are sonie^vhat 
fanciful and confusing, but they follow generally the Puranic account. 
It is not necessary to go into them, but is appears that the Dhaman 
of Krsna, as that of the highest god, is located as the highest, 
existing independently (svatantratayd) above and beyond the 
Dhamans of all other major or minor deities (sarvopari-stlidyitvain) . 
The universe (Brahmanda) is described as consisting of fourteen 
worlds (Bhuvanas) , namely, seven Lokas (Prthivl, Antariksa, 
Svarga, Mahar, Jana, Tapas and Satya) and seven Patalas (Atala, 
Vitala, SutaM, Rasatala, Talatala, Mahatala and Patala) . Outside 
these there are eight sheaths or Avaranas of Prakrti, beyond which 
there is the enveloping ocean called Karana-samudra or Viraja. 
Above this is situated the Siddha-loka, which is the abode of the 
Nirvisesa Brahman. Above this Loka lies the Para-vyoraan, of 
which the presiding deity is Narayana, who is a sportive appearance 
(Vilasa-mtirti) of Krsna. In this Para-vyoman the infinite Avataras 
of the Bhagavat-Krsna reside with their respective retinue, and 
each has a separate Vaikuntha, so that the Para-vyoman is the 
aggregate of the infinite Dhamans of the different partial manifesta- 
tions of the Bhagavat. The three creative emanations or Vyfihas 
of the Paramatman-Purusa, namely, Sanikarsana, Pradyumna and 
Aniruddha, lie eternally on three oceans respectively, namely, 
Karanodaka, Gunodaka and Kslrodaka. But set beyond all these 
inferior Dhamans, lies the Goloka or Maha-Vaikuntha, which is the 
exclusive abode of the Bhagavat-Krsna, as well as. of his Parikaras, 
who are his own people (sva-jana) and possess intrinsic affinity with 
him (sajdtiya) . But like the deity himself, the Dhaman has also 
the power of pervading both the phenomenal and non-phcnomenal 
objects,^ and appearing in diverse forms. When the Bhagavat in 
his Svarfipa makes his appearance in the phenomenal world, his 
Dhiiman, along with his Parikaras, makes its simultaneous appearance; 
but like the Bhagavat, again, it never loses its non-phcnomenal 
character; for his Dhaman and his Parikaras are, like himself, beyond 
Prakrti and really constitute peculiar expressions of his own intrinsic 
energy (bhagavat-praJedsa eva) . By the Bhagavat’s inscrutable 
power (acintya prabhdva) , therefore, his highest Paradise, which is 

’ sa golokah earva-gatfik . mkrsnavat sarva-prapaficikdprdpancilca-vastu- 
vydpakah. 
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situated beyond all the Lokas, also exists on the phenomenal earth. 
The terrestrial Goloka or Vrndavana is thus not essentially different 
but really identical with the celestial Goloka or Vrndavana, and the 
Lord Ki-sna exists eternally in both places with the same retinue. 
Just as the Vignaha of the Bhagavat is conceived after the image 
of man, so this school conceives the celestial residence of the deity 
on the model of the legendary terrestrial abode of Krsna. Jiva 
Gosvamin seeks to establish this dogma on the testimony of the 
Puranas, which give an account of the Dhaman of the Bhagavat- 
Krsna. In the descriptions given in the Padma-pumna or the 
Bmhvia-samhitd, for instance, we find that the unearthly Eirsna-loka 
is described as a sublimated replica of the earthly haunt of Krsna, 
with its river Yamuna, its Gopa-Gopis, its trees, plants and 
animals. But the term ‘ terrestrial ’ must not be taken to imply 
that the earthly I’esidence is phenomenal ; it is as much non- 
phenomenal as the celestial abode, only it makes its appearance in 
the phenomenal world. It is maintained, therefore, that the Gokula 
or Vrndavana, which exists on earth as the residence of Krsna in 
a non-phenomenal form, also exists simultaneously as the Goloka 
above every other Loka;’^ the only difference is that in the earthly 
Virndavana Krsna stays both in his Manifest (Prakata) and 
Non-manifest (Aprakata) Lilas, but in the unearthly Goloka he 
stays in his Non-manifest Lila. Even the word ‘ Goloka ’ is inter- 
preted as equivalent to the word ‘ Gokula ’ as the abode of cows and 
cowherds {go-go'pa-vdm-rurpam or gopandm svam lokam) ; and as 
Krsna in the form and dress of a Gopa is the most essential form of 
the divinity, his Parikaras, as his Sajatlyas, are also Gopas in both 
the places. If one objects that there cannot be such simultaneous 
appearance of Dhrimans in two different places, it is replied that the 
two Dhanians possess the character of the Vigraha of the Bhagavat 
which is capable of making such appearances.^ This is confirmed by 
the fact that in the, scriptures the two Dhamans are described as 
possessing tlie same names, forms and attributes.-^ As his Dhaman 
is an expression of the deity’s most intrinsic and highest attribute 
of bliss (HladinT Sakti), it is described as the place where there 
is only an excess of intrinsic divine bliss (svarupdnanda-sukhotharsa) . 
It is also noted that just as in the Manifest (Prakata) Lila, the 
deity can at his will limit himself to the finite and the phenomenal, 
even though retaining his infinite and transcendental attributes, so 
his Loka simultaneously retains its earthly and divine character. 

^ ata emi vmddvanam . gokulam eva sarvopari virdjammam gokulatvena 
prasiddliam. 

“ in-vigrahavad ubltayoh praJcdsdvirodhdt. 
mmma-fjuiia-mnw-Tupatvemmnatatvdt. 
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If one objects to such a simultaneity, it is replied that the power 
of the Lord is beyond thought. In other words, there is a mystical 
interlapping of the infinite and the finite, of the phenomenal and 
the transcendental. This is said to be illustrated by the legend 
(Bhdgavata, x. 13) of Brahma’s mistake in stealing the divine cows 
of Vrndavana from the charge of the divine cowherd. 

Having established the essential identity of Goloka and Gokula 
(zz: Vrndavana) and the excellence of Krsna’s Paradise as an 
expression of his highest divine Energy, Jiva Gosvamin adduces 
scriptural evidence to show that the Krsna-loka consists of three 
partial appearances in three places, called respectively Dvaraka, 
Mathura and Gokula, according to the difference of his Lila and 
his Parikaras.^ In other Words, the same Dhaman appeal’s in three 
aspects, each of which has a speciality according to the difference 
in the manifestation of the deity (prakdsa-bheda) and his retinue 
(parikara-bheda) ; that is, according to the difference of the particular 
Lila which takes place in each. On the earth also these Lokas are 
reputed to have their replicas which possess identical names and 
forms.- These earthly replicas are not mere geographical localities 
but, a s already noted, they are non-phenomenal ('pmpafimtUa) , 
eternal {nitya) , supernatural (daukika) and eternally occupied by 
the Bhagayat (bhagavan-nitydspada) . These places are also not 
mere sacred places of worship or pilgrimage (upamnd-sthdndni) 
where the deity remains in a subtle form {mksrm-mpaM)^ or in 
the form of an image {snmat-pmtimd-mpaid) , but they are 
expressly declared to be the actual {sdksad) places of personal 
residence of the deity (tatra vdsasydiva kanthoktili) . It is already 
made clear that these two sets of Lokas are in their essence identical, 
but one set is said to be a replica (prakdm-vUesd) of the other 
because of a certain difference in their respective manifestation.^ 
That these Lokas, whether on earth or beyond the earth, possess 
the same characteristics is testified to by the fact that even to-day 
great devotees of the Bhagavat have actually seen the divine 
Kadamba, Asoka and other trees and objects.'*^ The proof here, as 
elsewhere, is the Vidvad-aniibhava which is laid down as the best 
of all proof s.'"’ As to the Prakasas or appearances of the Lokas 

sa eva lokas tal-Ula-parikara-hheienanisa-hhedai dvdraka-maihum-gQkuliikhy’r 
sihdna-trayatamaka iti nimitam. 

“ anyatra bJtuvi prasiddhdnyeva iat-tad-dkhydni sthdnui tad-mpaivena 
.iruyante, 

“ prakdJa-bhpdenawa tubhayavidhatveammndtdni. 

^ t'isesatas Mdrg-alaukika-rupatva-bhaga'van-iiitya-dhdmxitve Hi divya-kadamhii- 
soka-vrksddayo*pyad.ydpi maka-bhdgavutaih sdksdt-kriyanta iti prasiddliavagatch, 

" sarva-pravimja-cuddmani-dhuto vidvad-aniibhava evatra pramdnaw. 
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referred to above, three kinds of Prakasns are distinguished, namely, 
(i) Aprakata or Unmanifest, in which by a peculiar power of 
remaining invisible (antardhana-saktyd) the particular Loka remains 
on the earth without actually touching it A that is, the earth, in this 
case, remains untouched by the Loka or the deity, even though they 
remain on it : (2) Prapailcika or Phenomenal, in which the parti- 
cular Loka becomes visible to phenomenal being (prdpaneika- 
loka-gocamh) and descends graciously to the earth by actually 
touching it {krjjayd ■prthivtm sprsann evdvatirnah) ; and (3) Prakata 
or Manifest, which occurs when in the Prapaneika Prakasa the 
Bhagavat himself descends along with his Parikaras. As he touches 
the particular Loka by his descent, he thereby touches the earth. 
It is only in the Prakata Lila, therefore, that there can be a Prakata 
Prakasa of the Loka ; in this case alone the Bhagavat may be said 
to touch the earth actually and become an object of phenomenal 
appearance along with his Parikaras. 

About the Parikaras or Retinue of the Bhagavat-Krsiia in 
these eternal Dhamans, it is laid down that in Dvaraka and Mathuril 
they consist of the Yadavas, and in Vrndavana or Gokula they 
consist of the Gopa-Gopis. Like the Dhamans and like the Bhagavat 
himself, they are also real and eternal (nitya) and possess a common 
or similar character (sadharanya or tat-sdmdnya) . The resemblance 
to the deity consists not only in intrinsic divine qualities but also 
in temperament (Prakrti) , dress (Vesa) and diversion (Lila) . 
Since they grow out of the Bhagavat and form integral parts, their 
inherent as well as external character is not imposed upon them 
like the quality of greyness imposed upon the sky. It may be 
asked that if they are eternal and inseparable Attendants or Servants 
of the Bhagavat himself, how is it that we have descriptions of the 
Yadavas being wounded in the battle-field, or of the Gopas having 
lost consciousness from the effects of poison of the Kaliya lake ? 
The reply is that these arc instances of activities suitable to human 
appearance, displayed in the same way as are done by the Bhagavat 
himself.- Sometimes there is also an actual mixing up of the 
phenomenal world in the Prakata Lila,* and some of the occurrences 
described are therefore actual (for instance, the slaying of 
Satadhanvan) . The account of tlie destruction of the Yadavas up 
■to the end of Arjtma’s confusion and defeat in Bhdgavata xi must 
be taken as describing not real but illusory (mdyika) occurrences ; 
the Yadavas were not actually destroyed, nor was Arjuna actually 

^ 'prfhivlsthe’in fdm aspriann eva virdjate. 

- tad hhagavata iva mra-lUaupayilcataya prapancHam iti mantavyam. 

” kvacit prakata-Mdydh prapandka-mih-atvdd, yathdrtham eva tad-adikam-. 
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defcatoci, but the occurrences were arranged as an illusion by the 
Bhagavat, who is ever benevolent to Brahmans, to demonstrate 
that the curse of a Brahman can never remain unfulfilled.^ A 
similar instance is cited from the Brhad-Agnvpumm, in which it is 
related that the Slta who was stolen by Bavana was not the true 
Sita, who was concealed by Agni in his own Dhaman, but only an 
illusory Sita created by Agni whom Sita worshipped. The destruc- 
tion of a Parikara of the Bhagavat, like that of the Bhagavat 
himself, is absurd ; hence it is reasonable to hold that the Yadavas 
were never actually destroyed, but that they simply disappeared to 
their Loka.^ The Parikaras of the Bhagavat are true Vaisnavas ; 
and of true Vaisnavas it is said that there is no fetter of Karmaii nor of 
birth their action and birth, therefore, like of those of the Bhagavat 
himself, are brought about entirely by the divine will.^ 

In the same way Jiva Gosvamin seeks to establish that the 
Gopa-Gopls are also eternal Parikaras of the Bhagavat and possess 
non-phenoinenal form, dress and diversion. If the Gopls are some- 
times described as giving up their perishable body, made up of the 
three Gunas (gunamaya-delia) , ov if the relation between them and 
Krsna i.s depicted in terms of the relation between a lover and his 
mistresses (jdm-huddhi) , such texts are to be interpreted otherwise. 
In this connexion, Bhdgcwata xix. £9, 10 is discussed,''' and an 
ingenious spiritual explanation is given of the verse. The phrase 
jam-huddhl is interpreted to imply that the Gopls merely thought 
of .Kr, 9 na as a lover, but they never actually attained him as 
such, for such a relation did not exist.® The phrase is meant not 
for an actual fact, but only to suggest the nature of their intense 
feeling of worship,'' which was like that of a mistress for her lover, ^ 
for such a feeling is unimpeded and completely free.® Again, as the 
Gopls thought of Krsna as the heloved {hantatayd) , there can be 
no question of their giving up their phenomenal body (gunamaya 
deha), which cessation happens only on the attainment of Brahman. 

^ hrahna-mfimivartydlchyapanayaiva, 

^ iasvtdt tepmnyathd-darmiam na tMtvika~Mlmugata7n, m-sanram tu iesdrri 
sva-loha-gmmnam afiva ynkiam, 

° na karma-ban(lhana7n jan)t) a vaimavwndTy ea vidy ate. 

* iddrsdndm bhagavata iva hhagai'ad-iechayaiva janmadi-kdrmam . 

•'* tarn eva 'paramd.imdnam jara-lmddhydpi samgatah\ 
jalmr g^mamayain dcimn sadyah 2 y>‘ak.nna-bandhana}i\\ 
jdra Hi yd buddhis taydpi tan-mdtrendpi samgatdh, na tu sdk.vM eva 
jdra-riipena prdptdh, 

hhajanasya pmhcdayam vyanjdam. 

** tad-bhdva-puraslcdrena. ^ 

“ tathdvidha-bMvasydti-nimrgalatvam darsitaTn. 
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The phrase jalito' gunamaywn deham must, therefore, be taken in 
a different sense. It refers to the night of the Rasa when the 
Gopis went to sport with Krsna, although each Gopa thought, 
through the Lord’s Maya, that his wife was staying by his side. 
The phrase gimamaya deha refers to this illusory form {mdyika 
dcha) which the Lord created and into which the Gopis entered.^ 
The phrase sadyah pmksma-handhandh refers only to the over- 
coming of such obstacles, as living with relatives, in the way of 
their union with Ivrsna.- An alternative explanation is also given 
that the description applies to that class of Gopis who are known 
as Sadhakacari (that is, who became Gopis beloved of the Lord 
through their force of worship or Sadhana),® and not to the Gopis 
like Radha, who are Nitya-siddlia or eternally beloved of Krsna. 
The forms of the former are not eternal (asiddha-dehcik) ; they 
left their phenomenal body for the noii-pheiiomenal, and passed 
from the Manifest (Prakata) to the Unmanifest (Aprakata) 
Lila. 

If Vriidiivana is Krsna’s eternal residence and if the Gopa- 
Gopis are his eternal Parikaras, then how is it that the phases of 
Kivsna’s birth, childhood, adolescence etc. are described in the Lila 
at Vyndavana, just like those of phenominal beings? The reply to 
this has already been given in connexion with the question of the 
birth etc. of the Bhagavat ; but the raison d’etre of such a display 
of Lila as has a mundane form is given here to be the fact that it 
causes great bliss to his devotees.^ The acts like birth and child- 
hood in the Lila are said to be intrinsic to the divine self,^'' and are 
therefore non-phenomenal, even if they resemble phenomenal acts.® 
Hence, Krsna appeared to be born like a phenomenal being but 
was not actually born in that manner; for Krsna is reputed 
eternally to be the son of Nanda and ya.soda without actually 
entering into the womb of Yasodii, or even of Devaki.'^ The theory 
is thus not one of immaculate conception, but of immaculate birth, 
which is eternally incident to the divine self in his peculiar Lila. 
Hence, it is explained that the Lord, having a Vigraha which 
consists entirely of Sat, Cit and Ananda, made his appearance in 

^ iat~kalika-7calpito yo gunamayo dehas iatra pravesah. 

^ kysga-prapti-virodhi-guru-jana-madhya-vasadi-rupam. 

Tills theory is based upon the description given in the Padma-inirana that 
certain Ilsia, as Avell as the TJpani.?ads, became desirous of enjoying the wonderful 
sport of Ivusna, and by their merit became Gopis of Vrndavana for that purpose! 

■* ctadna-laukika-lilayaiva hi prapanna-dana-vmdasya paramdnando bhavati. 

bhagaviid-vigrahe swutvadayo vicitrd eva dharmah svdbhdvikdh santi. 

^ 7'nipancmmd^ hhdti, na tu prapanca-rupiaifnr, 

T’ (ita eva, garbha-prapesadikaiiri vindpi tayok putratayd prasiddhih. 
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the phenomenal world not through actual human birth as the son 
of Vasiideva and Devaki, but by entering into their mindsd It is 
made clear, however, that the form of Krsna, as the son of Vasudeva 
and Devaki, is not identical with his form, as the son of Yasoda 
and Nanda. Though Vasudeva and Devaki were Parikaras of 
Krsna in his Aprakata Lila, their status was much lower, in respect 
of their stage of devotion to Krsna, than that of Nanda and 
Yasoda. Hence Krsna did not manifest himself to Vasudeva and 
Devaki in his sweet intrinsic form of a Gopa with two hands, but 
in the lower awe-inspiring form of Vasudeva with four hands. 
Subseciuently he allowed himself to be taken to the place of Nanda 
and Yasoda at Vrndavana, where he assumed his real intrinsic form. 
This is supported by the Gitd text, in which Kpsiia as the supreme 
being is supposed to refer to his partial or lower manifestation of 
Vasudeva by sajdng that lie is ‘ Vasudeva among the Vrsnis ’ 
{vframim vdsudevo^s'ini) . We are told that Nanda and Yasoda 
were not ordinary human beings but eternal Parikaras of the deity, 
who obtained this higher favour and bliss by that particular form 
of devotional love known as Vatsalya or parental feeling.^ All this 
is in the Manifest (Prakata) Lila ; but in the ITnmanifest (Aprakata) 
Lila, the relation of parent and son, established through the 
Vatsalya-rasa, exists eternally between Nanda-Yasodii and Krsiia.^ 
That such is the relation is testified to by the realisation of sages. 
This good fortune Nanda and Yasoda enjoyed even to the exclu- 
sion of Vasudeva and Devaki; but there is no other particular 
reason for this good fortune but their devotion and the Lord’s grace, 
and it came about, like the Lordship of the Lord itself, without 
any reason.'* But the semblance of a reason {Ivdrmydhhasa) is 
afforded for the understanding of ordinary human beings by the 
Purfuiic story that Nanda and Yasoda were originally the Vasu 
Drona and his wife Dhara, who obtained the boon of Kr.sna-bhakti 
from Brahma. It is, therefore, their attitude of Bhakti in the 
form of Vatsalya which alone must be considered as the reason 
for the relationship; for the Lord delights to sport with his 
devotees in the form in which they desire him most. It is repeated 
ill this connexion that the ways of Jnaiia and Tapas arc inferior 
to that of Bhakti and can attain Krsna only in his partial aspect 
of Brahman ; but it is Bhakti to Krsna in his eternal sport as a 
Gopa which is the highest good ('purusdrtha) ; it brings to the 


sac-cid-mianda-vigrahasya ta^/a tan~inanasyavesa eva. 
vdtmlydbkidha-jfrema-mhscmwa sn-krmah puiratayodeti 
anadito imtsalya-rasa~skld^<i-<pitr-putm~hMvo vkly ate-, 
tayos tadrsa-inahodaye kdranayi ndsiu : 
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Bhakta the indescribable divine bliss which is denied to Ihc Jhanin 
and the Yogin. 

With regard to Krsna’s exploits of killing demons etc. in his 
Prakata Lila, it has already been explained that it is never the 
business ol the Bhagavat himself to relieve the burden of the world ; 
the exploits were accomplished by the Avataras who simultaneously 
entered into him at the time of his appearance. But the Bhagavat- 
Krsiia can at his will act like phenomenal beings in his Prakata Inlu, 
which may admit of a touch of phenomenal acts and occurrences. 

It has been said that Bhagavat-Krsna eternally sports in his 
three Dhamans, namely, Dvarakii, Mathura and Vrndavana, which 
are represented as three aspects of one and the same reality. If 
this is so, how is it that in the sacred texts the progression from 
Vrndavana to Mathura, then to Dvaraka, and finally to Gokula is 
described ? The answer to this puzzle is furnished by the supposi- 
tion that all this is described only with reference to Krsna’s 
appearance in his Prakata-llla in the phenomenal world d but the 
Aprakata-lila which is not revealed to the phenomenal world, 
eternally goes on these Dhamans.- This explanation necessitates an 
exposition of this theory of phenomenal and non-phenomenal 
appearances of the deity, or his Prakata and Aprakata Lila, to 
which Jiva Gosvitmin now turns his attention. 

It is diificnlt to render the w’ord Idla into English ; but since 
the word connotes the idea of inherent bliss (Ananda) and erotic 
sweetness (Madliurya) in the Bhagavat’s relation to his own Saktis 
or Energies, and excludes all idea of conscious effort and ulterior 
motive in a mood of divine sportiveness, it may be provisionally, if 
inadequately, rendered by the ivord ‘ Sport.’ We are told that the 
term d-aivata in relation to Kpsua is derived from the verbal root 
div, which means ‘to shine ’, as well as ‘to play’; and the verb 
knd or ram is generally found associated with the deity in the sense 
of sport. The Lila or beatific Sport may be Manifest or Prakata 
and Unmanifest or Aprakata according as it can* or cannot be 
apprehended directly by phenomenal beings.-’’ The testimony of the 
texts shows that both the Lilas are nitya, that is, real and eternal. 
As a matter of fact, one and the same eternal Lila appears in twofold 
way on account of the limitations of the phenomenal Jiva, As the 
real nature of the Jiva is suppressed by the Maya-sakti and the 
Jiva is thereby debarred from witnessing it, the Lila is unmanifest ; 
but when the deity in his infinite grace and love to his devotees 

^ viafhurridi-'parityagddyukiir avatare prttpaiicikad(iria-2n'alcaf.a4U(i'pekmyaiva. 
avraktd in Vila nityam sva vxdyata eva. '' 
pmpaiicika-lokdprakatafvat tat-prakatavde ca. 
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directly reveals himself in the phenomenal world, the self-same Lilfi 
becomes manifest. The Aprakata or Unmanifest aspect of the Lila, 
therefore, is free from all contact of the phcnonaenal world and its 
objects, and the eternity of Lila is explained to mean that its 
characteristic flow is nnimpeded, like time, and has no beginning, 
middle or endd It is also marked by the same, incidents and 
characteristics (as, for instance, continually holding royal court in 
lordship over the Yadavas and the Gopas, tending cows and other 
diversions) as also mark the Prakata Llla.“ The Prakata Lila also, 
in the same way, like the Vigraha of the Bhagavat, is not subject 
to the limitations of time ; but in it there is, through the intrinsic 
will-power of the SvaiTipa-sakti of the deity, a beginning and an 
end, as well as a mixture of phenomenal and non-plienonienal objects 
and an appearance of incidents like Krsna’s birth and death,-^ Jive 
Gdsvamin informs us that Krsna’s Prakata Lila, which was once 
witnessed by some eminently fortunate phenomenal beings, is even 
today revealed partially to men like himself.'^ 

The Aprakata Lila, again, is described as having two aspects. 
It may, in the first place, be 'what is realised in a limited way by 
the sacred Mantras and Upasana (mantTO'jydsandmayt) , or, secondly, 
it may be what is fully revealed by the flow of natural and inherent 
Easa or devotional sentiment (svdramkl ) . The former has a limit 
fixed by the particular time or place suitable to the particular Llla 
wdiieli forms the object of the Mantra,’'"* and its chai'acter is also 
determined by such Svarupa, Dhaman and Parikara of the deity as 
are prescribed for meditation by the particular Mantra.*’* In this 
respect, the infinitely varied Lila is restricted to a particular divine 
act or sport as given in a set formula or meditation-symbol ; but 
this is necessary to the devotee in a preliminary stage when he is 
not yet accusLomed to meditate upon and realise the endless forms 
of the Lila The Svara.sikl, on the other hand, is not merely 
something which is recorded in the Mantra or presented for medita- 
tion ; the deity sometimes in his grace to the devotee actually reveals 
the Lila which is hidden from the vision of the ordinary mortal. In 


^ kfdavad ddi-rnadhydim^ma-imriec.heda-raMta-svaiirahkavah: 

" yddave7idratva-vrajayuiHmijatvd(lyucitahar-ahar viahasabhopavesa-gocdrana’ 
vinodddidaksam. 

“ m-vigrahavat Mlddibldr apnricchedyaivn bhagavad-ictdiatmaka-svarupa- 
saktyaiva hbdhdramhha-samuyand 'prdimneika'prdyaficika-loka-vastu-sumvaUtd ladlya- 
jmmddi-laksand. 

'* 'prahata-lilamigatah prakdmh prdkrtair api kaiscid hhdgya-visesodayavadhhlr 
dadue, mmprafyasrndbhir api ifid-mnso drsyate, 

® iad-ekatara-sthd-mdi-niyata-sthitilcd. 't. tu,t-t(tn-mantra''dkydnamay~i. 
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some cases, what is limited by the somewhat mechanical Mantra 
and TJpasana becomes a living and natural realisation.^ The 
SvarasikT aspect of the Aprakata Lila is not limited to particular 
divine acts or sport but it is varied at will according to the occasion.- 
In its continuity and expansiveness as a stream of Lila, the 
SvarasikI ha.s been compared to the Ganges, while the Mantro- 
pasaiiiimayT, which is born out of it and is limited in its scope, has 
been compared to a lake or series of lakes circumscribed out of 
the stream. 

Such simultaneous assumption of different divine forms at 
different places by the deity has already been explained in the 
Bhagavat-sarridcvrhha as a natural result of the inherent divine 
power; but such manifestation or Prakasa is not like the reflection in 
the mirror (pratibimba) , but like a halo (hwiba) issuing out of 
the ultimate substance. The existence of reflection in the mirror 
is conditioned by the existence of the mirror ; the reflection appears 
also in a reversed form and cannot be actually felt by such senses 
as touch ; but the halo issuing out of a substance appears at will,^ 
by its inherent pow^'er,^ can be directly felt by touch and other senses,® 
and does not differ in its essence from the substance. This analogy 
shows the reality of the diflerent Prakasas, each of which partakes 
of the character of divine perfection.** If follows that these Prakasas 
are not mere endless replicas of the same form, all having the 
self-same mode and sequence of acts ; on the contrary, each has, by 
the unthinkable power of the deity, a separate reality and existence, 
as well the capacity for independent action. The proof of all this 
lies in the fact that varied Prakasas of this character have been 
described in the Bhdgamta ; and if they were not true, they could 
not have cammed delight to the learned people. 

In different Pralcasas, therefore, there are varied acts ; and the 
effect of this is to produce a variety in the nature of the bliss (Rasa) 
in each case. To support the peculiar Rasa in each Prakasa, 
therefore, there are in each a difference of conceit (Abhimana-bhcda') 
and a mulually exclusive knowledge of each other ('pamsparam 
ananusamdhdnam) , along with a difference in the mode of action 
(Kriya-bhcda) . In other words, the actors in one Prakasa are 
unaware of what is happening in the other, even if they them- 


^ mantro2)asandmayitve’pi svarasikyam eva paryavaxyati. 

“ yafMvasaram vividkeccMmayi. “ yatheccham vdenjeta. 

^ svahkavika-sakti-sphuritatvam. “ ^o/esaf siyarsadi-hlidvena. 

sarvesdm prakdsdndm pumatvam. 
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selves appear in both ; and in each Prakasa they are possessed 
of the conceit that they are appearing only in that particular 
Prakasa in the particular manner. This theory of the exclusive 
individuality of each Prakasa makes it possible to understand 
that what appears as Krsna’s separation from his beloved in 
one Lila may be union in another. Thus, in the Prakasa at 
Vrndavana, at the termination of Khsna’s Prakata Lila at that 
place, it appears as if a separation occurs between Ksrna and the 
Gopa-Gopis, but it is really not so: for even if Krsna appears to b.^ 
separated from, his Parikaras in the Prakata Lila, he is ever united 
with them there in the Aprakata Lila into which he enters simul- 
taneousl5^ In other words, union is an eternal fact in Krsna’s eternal 
Aprakata Lila, which goes on in all the three Dhamans; but since 
it is sometimes manifested and sometimes hidden from the view of 
phenomenal beings, there are apparent separations in the Prakata 
Lila. Thus, both the manifest and the unmanifest Lilas can go on 
in the same Dhaman as in different Dhamans ; and when the deity is 
not manifestly present in the Prakata Lila, he is to be regarded as 
present in unmanifest form in the Aprakata Lila. It can be shown 
from the sacred texts that, in the same place and at the same time, 
the Gopis, in their double capacity in the Prakata and the Aprakata 
Lilas, have felt the bliss of union and sorrow of separation. All 
this may appear inconceivable to phenomenal beings, but all 
contradictions like union and separation have no essential validity 
in the Lila of the inconceivably Perfect Being. This theory enables 
our author to reconcile and explain such contradictions in manifesta- 
tion as are sometimes found recorded in the sacred texts ; for 
instance, sejiaration from the Gopis at the end of the Prakata Lila 
at Vrndavana, as well as from the Yadavas at the end of the Prakata 
Lila at Dvaraka. Krsna’s alleged return to Vrndavana from 
Mathura, which is described in the radma-furana but which is 
obscure in the Bhdgavata, is also explained in the same way. 

The different Prakasas of KLvSna are each characterised by 
different aspects of his divine self. The aspects respectively of 
Aisvarya (power) , Karunya (compassion) and Madhurya (erotic 
sweetness and beauty) may be emphasised in the one or the other. 
In the manifestation at Vradavana, however, all these aspects are 
displayed, but most of all the Madhurya. It has already been 
shown in the second Samdarbha that Madhurya, as an aspect of 
the divine Hladini .^akti, consists of the highest essence and 
differentia of the Bhagavat. This Madhurya is prominent in a 
superlative degree in Krsna’s sports at Vrndavana, and we have 
here, therefore, the highest, and best manifestation of the divine 
self. As ail expression of Madhurya, Krsna always remains at 
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Vrndfivana in his beautiful adolescent form {kisora-murti ) , whether 
in his Prakata or in his Aprakata Lila; for, it is recorded in the 
Bhdgavata that throughout the whole period of adolescence in his 
PrakaU Lila he remained constantly at Vrndavaua and oven after 
that he continued to remain in that adolescent form in his Aprakata 
Lila thei-e. Hence, Krsna’s adolescent form must be regarded not 
only as the prominent form round which all his sports centre, but 
it must be accepted as the only real form both in his Prakahi and 
Aprakata Lila. This eternal youth and beauty he manifests only 
at Vrndavana throughout, in his Prakata as well as in his Aprakata 
Lila; and, as this is the supreme Prakasa of Krsna, Vrndavana is 
the best of all Dhamans, the true Goloka. 

Plaving explained the character and place of divine sport, Jiva 
Gosvamin proceeds to consider the relation between Krsna and the 
Gopls as depicted in the BMgavata. He makes an elaborate 
attempt to interpret the doubtfully erotic texts as possessing a 
deeply spiritual meaning. His main thesis is that the Gopis obtained 
the Lord as their Pali (husband), and not as a Jara or Upapati 
(lover) . He thereby subscribes to the SvakTya-vada of his master 
Rupa Gosvamin and discredits the Parakiya-vada advocated by 
later theorists. Even if the word jam is used in some passages, the 
Jara-biiddhi of the GopTs merely indicates a mental attitude of 
intense longing and not an actual fact. From the episode of the 
KatyayanI'Vrata, it is clear that these maidens desired to obtain 
Krsna as their husband (x. 2,2. 2) , and Krsna must be taken to 
have fulfilled their wish, for they are distinctly called wives of 
Krsna (jerma-vadhu) in the BMgavata (x. 83. 7) . But apart from 
this usual method of verbal interpretation of texts, the general line 
of argument adopted by Jiva Gosvamin is that it is conformable to 
the Rasa-sastra, as well as logical,^ to regard the Gopis as the 
Svakiyci (and not Faraklya) of Krsna. It is reasonable to suppose 
that men wish for an object which does not bring calamity in its 
train, but union with a secret lover is always full of trouble and 
cannot very well be taken as a final end with the Gopis.® The 
Rasa-^stra does not approve of any union with the Avife of another 
person. As such a union is unlawful and impious, its vulgarity 
obstructs the principal sentiment or Rasa it is impossible to admit 
it in the Madhurya Rasa of Krisna and the Gopis. Hence, Jiva 

^ pvrna-haisora-vyd’pinyeva waje prakafa-lUa jneya. 

® slddhdnia-rasasdstrayo^ sammatd. 

® jdra-bMvamayah mmgama4 ca sadaiva sopadravah, iasrndd asan parya^ ' 
vasdna-pv.rusdrihat'De tat-tac-chastra-sarpmato na •tydt. 

adharmamayatva-pratUau tvasUlataya vydhanyata eva rasaJi. 
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Gosvamin’s own guru, Rfipa Gosvamin, has boldly effected a regular 
marriage of Radha and Krsna at the Nava Vrndavana in Dvaraka 
in the tenth Act of his Lalita-TivMhava. The impiety of union with 
a woman other than one’s own arises under two circumstances, 
namely, v/hen the woman is the married wife of another 
{parakJydtva) , and when she has been enjoyed by another person 
(yam-sparsa) . Jiva Gosvamin attempts to show from an explana- 
tion of Bhdgavata texts that both these faults do not at ail attach 
to the Gopis. They v/ere never actually married or even bodily 
touched by the Gopas ; for, on the occasion of their marriage or 
daily intercourse with the Gopas, they were in fact concealed by 
the Maya-sakti of Krsna and their illusory forms were substituted. 
If they are sometimes found giving the Gopas the name of husband, 

^ It has been often alleged that the Gosvamins were upholders of the 
Paraklya doctrine, but neither the works of Jiva nor those of Rupa lend support 
to this doctrine. Sanatana’s Bhagavaiartvria, as well as Raghunatha Dasa’s 
Midcta-caritra, is meant to show the deficiency of the Dvaraka-llla and the superiority 
of the Vyndavana-lila, but this fact does not necessarily imply belief in Paraldya 

doctrine ; for the views of the Gosvamins appear to have been that, a.? Svarupa- 

sakti of the Bhagavat, the GopLs, including Rfidhu, were his own (Svakiya), but 
the Gopas under an illusion, created by Yogamaya, considered them to be their 

wives. It is idle to contend that the Svayam-utpreksita-llld and other such 

poems of Rupa bears testimony to liLs belief of the Pai’aklya doctrine, 
for this cannot be clearly made out from the trend of the poems. Kr^pa*- 
dasa Kaviraja, however, ascribed the Parakiya belief to Caitanya himself, for 
in ICnsnadasa's own opinion, sentiment for another man’s wife strengthens the 
feeling ( ) On listening to the verse so’yam 

hrsnahi and yah kaumdra-harah (Padyavali nos. 882, 883) recited by Rupa, 
Caitanya is reported by Krsnadasa to have exclaimed : ep?JT 5? 

7 It is possible to explain both these Sanskrit stanssas from the Parakiya point 
of view, but the old stanza yah kaumdra-harah of Silabhattarika certainly, mid tlie 
new stanza priyah so^yam krsnah of Rupa himself possibly, are callable of 
Svakiya interpretation in the light of the views of Rupa and Jiva given above. 
Jiva in his Gcrpdla-cawpu (IJttara, ch. 36, 165-66), again, describes Radha as 
Utkanthita heroine and quotes yah kaumdra-harah; this passage is said to support 
the Parakiya doctrine. This is the view, at least, of Yadunandana {Karmmnda, 
p. 88) who says that Jiva’s real opinion leaned towards the Parakiya doctrine, 
although one is likely to take a contrary view of the passage in question ( SfTfRSI 

cfTfT I U 

51^ n ). This view of Yadunandana is 

not unexpected, for in his time the efforts of Syamananda and Srinivasa (both 
disciples of Jiva !) had made the Parakiya doctrine wi4e'spread. Srinivasa’s 
descendant, Radhamohana Thakura became a foj-midable chamiiion of this doctrine; 
and it is said that he vanquished the Svakiya-v'^ins at a disputation held before 
Naw-ab Jafar AJi of Mui-shidabad. It would be uuhJstorioal to read a doctrine 
which developed and became established in later times into the works of tha 
Vrndavana Gosvamins, but the motive is obvious. For the exposition of the question 
in Jlva’.s Gopdla-campu, see below’ •under cb. vii. 
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this is in accordance with the outward usage of the world, but not 
in accordance with their own inward visiond They had, therefore, 
no husbands except Krsna. Sometimes the texts (e.g., x. 31. 13) 
appear to say that the Gopis had children, but the word children 
in such texts must not be understood to apply to their own children 
but to those of their relatives; for, according to the Rasa-sastra, 
their having children would not be a case of real Rasa but a case 
of mere semblance of Rasa (Rasabhasa) on account of the violation 
of the rule of propriety (anaueitya-'pravrtti) . The Gopis, therefore, 
are Krsija’s real and eternal beloved {nitya-'preyasl) , union with 
whom as their only husband does not constitute the fault of 
adultery ; in fact, they are aspects of his own Svarupa-sakti with 
whom, as the iSaktimat, he is represented as sporting eternally.^ 

It has been shown in the Bhagavat-sartidccrbha that the term 
Bhagavat is applied to the supreme deity as the possessor of the 
Svarupa-sakti, and that the Svariipa-sakti is known as his divine 
consort Laksml. In the present Samdarbha it has been determined 
that Krsna is this Bhagavat ; it now remains to determine the 
Svarupa-sakti of Krsna in his various Dhamans and Lilas. In the 
two Dhilmans, Mathura and Dvaraka, the general designation of the 
Svariipa-sakti is MahisI, given collectively to the sixteen thousand 
queenly waves of the royal Krsna. They are, thus, collectively 
identical with Laksmi as aspects of his Svarupa-sakti. Of these, 
eight are his Patta-mahisI or chief queens, and each of them 
represents symbolically one or other aspects of the feakti, e.g., 
Satyiabhama—Bhii-sakti, YamunamKrpa-sakti, etc. But in these 
two Dhamans, as Krsna is the Bhagavat himself, so Rukmini as his 
most beloved is Laksml herself (svayam laksmi) . In Dvaraka the 
MahisTs w^ere all present in the Prakata Lila-; but in Mathura, even 
if they were not present in the Prakata Lila, the Goydla-tdpanl 
Sruti tells us that Rukmini, and by implication all the Mahisls, were 
present in the Aprakata Lila. In Vrndavana, the appearances of 
Kr.sna"s Svarupa-sakti are the Vraja-devls or Gopis. They are 
special expressions of Krsna’s highest Hladinl Sakti, and are there- 
fore generally superior to the Mahisls at Dvaraka and Mathura. 
There are gradations, however, among the Gopis according to the 
various degrees of manifestation of the Sakti in them, and this is 
symbolised by the difference of their feelings for Krsna, as well as 
by the difference of Krsna’s own manifestation to them. These 

^ kvacit iabhir et>a tu yat pati-,mbdah prayuktas tad bahir loka-vyavaharata 
eva nuntar-drstitah. 

® anadita eva tahhik hnddsSlvtvena svxkrtatvdt tac-chakti-rupanam tdsdm 
samgame vastuta eva para-ddra~do^o’pi ndsU. " 
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gradations are represented in the Vaisnava Kasa-sastra as analogous 
to the various stagCvS of human relationship conceived in the 
erotic-emotional aspect. Thus, Radha, as the greatest beloved, is 
said to have attained, to the exclusion of other Gopis, the highest 
stage of Maliabhava and obtained Krsna in the fullest manner. 
If the Padma-'purdna tells us that some of the Gopis attained the 
rank by their being worshippers in their previous birth the descrip- 
tion applies to that class of Gopis who are known as Sadhakacaris ; 
it does not apply to thos« who, like Radha, are Nitya-siddh!a or 
eternally perfected. The superiority of the Gopis to every other 
beloved of Krsna consists in the fact that in them is prominently 
displayed a particular essence of the erotic sentiment {prema-rasa- 
sdr'a-visesa) , which in its turn is the essence of the supreme Hladin! 
Sakti of the Bhagavat-Krsna (hldcUmsdra-vrtti-visesa) . Owing to 
the plentiful display of this Sakti in them, there is the highest 
realisation of the Bhagavat’s bliss in them,- by which there arises 
the divine desire to sport with them. The names of ten chief Gopis 
are enumerated from the dialogue of Krsna and Yiidhisthira in the 
Malla-dvadasi episode of the Bhaimyottara-purdna, namely, Gopall, 
Palika, Dhanyil, Visakha, Dhyananisthika, Radha, Anuradha, 
Soniabha and two Tarakas ; but in the Prahlada-samhita of the 
Skanda-ptmlna, eight names are given as Lalita, Syamala, Dhanya, 
Visakha. Radha, Saivya, Padma and Bhadra. From the Agamas, 
however, it is known that the number is one hundred crore ! 

In the Pnti-saTjidarbha it will be further shown that Radha 
represents among the Gopis the highest degree of the supreme love 
(premotkarsa-pardkdsthd) . In Vrndavana, therefore, Radha is 
Laksmi. Just as in Kpsna as the Bhagavat there is the fullest 
display of the divine energy, so Radha represents this energy to the 
fullest degree. In other words, Radha as the Antarahga IVIaha- 
sakti of Krsna symbolises his most intrinsic and highest selfhood. 
As such, she is entirely identified with Krsna’s greatest attribute of 
bliss or Hladini Sakti ; and in this is to be found the symbolical 
interpretation of Krsna’s eternal erotic sports with Radha. The 
relation is, of course, not one of absolute identity but one of difference 
as well as non-difference, like the relation of the flame to the fire, or 
of the scent to the flower. It follows, therefore, that Radha may 
be taken as the highest type of the Bhakta, the highest Parikara or 
Servant, as well as his closest consort. The other Gopis are in 

‘purva-janmani sadkakatvam. 

■ tat-pracurya-prakaseua sn-bhagavat6*pi tasu param,oUasa-prakdso bhavati, 
tena idhhl ramnnecchd jdyate. 
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reality her various aspects or emanations ; for she is the Gopi 
excellence, in whom there is the bliss of love {‘prcnmnwida) in its 
highest stage of the ecstatic Mahabhava, which is iinattamable by 
other Gopls. When the Bhdgavata says that Krsna loves to sport 
with one Goi>T even though there are other Gopis, it implies the 
supremacy of Radha/ although Radha is not directly mentioned 
there by name. Jiva Gosvamin now concludes the Srlkrma- 
samdarhha by ingeniously interpreting the first preliminary and 
pre-eminent verse (murdhanya-slolm) of the Bhagavata as applying 
to Radha, in the same way as he has already interpreted and 
applied it to Krsna alone. In the phrase tad dhlmahi (we adore 
that) of the verse, the neuter singular usage of the relative i^ronoun 
fat (that) is intended, in our author’s opinion, to indicate generally, 
without any distinction of sex, the essential identity- of Radha and 
Krsna as the §akti and the Saktimat, Hence the appearance of 
Krsna coupled with that of Radha {rCidhnyd yugalitas tu kr^ah) 
at Vrndavana is the most wonderful of all the blessed and v/onderful 
manifestations of Krsna (paramddbhuta-prakdsah) . The term 
yugalita, however, must not be taken to imply absolute identity or 
merging' but a relation of identity in non-identity. 

Thus, in the first four Samdarbhas the Sambandha-tattva is 
explained ; and in. this Tattva the appearance of Krsna and Radha 
in pair is said to be the most perfected form of the deity who is 
the Sainbandhin,^ 

e. The Biiakti-samdarbha 

The o])ject of this Saradarblia is to show that Bhakti to the 
Bhagaval: is the only and chief import or subject-matter (ahhidheya) 
of the Bhdgavata, as necessarily it is of the Sat-samdarbha ; and the 
Samdai'bha deals with the general characteristics of the devotional 
attitude of Bhakti and the modes and functions of this attitude. 

It has already been said that the Jivas can be broadly dassified 
from the standpoint of their attitude towards the Bhagavat into 
two categories, namely, (i) those who through the grace of the 
deity possess, as an intrinsic attribute, an inevitable proneness 
(samsMra) towards the Bhagavat, and for whom there is no need 

^ satlfivanifUsu ekagd ityanena fatrupi parama-mukhyaivam. 

- mlyenalva vivak^itairi tad iii, ata eva sdrndnyatayd pardinarkm napuyisa- 
Imtvam.: 

■'* iasminn api sambandhe m-radha-madhava-rupenaiva pntdurbMvas tasya 
sambantihlnalt parawah prakarsah. 
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for instriiction ; such are, for instance, Bhaktas like. Prahlada, and 
(ii) those who under the influence of the Maya-sakti have this 
pronencss obstructed, although it is liable to sprout in them, like a 
seed, on instruction^ The Abhidheya, therefore, is conversion 
towards the Bhagavat {hkagmmiy^swnwmkhya) by counteracting 
the imposed aversion {iad-vaimukhyd) . This is Bhakti, of which 
the general characteristic is devotional worship of the Bhagavat 
(tad-tipdsand~lakscma) , and from it proceeds the true knowledge of 
the Bhagavat." It has already been shoAvn® that this averseness 
towards the Bhagavat proceeds from the Maya-sakti, by which the 
Jiva forgets its own selfhood and identifies itself with the body.'^ 
This external Maya-sakti of the Lord can be counteracted only by 
the special aspect of the Lord’s Svarupa-sakti, namely, his Hladini 
Sakti or energy of bliss. This bliss, of which an atom also exists 
in a potential state in the Jlva, can be released as Bhakti, which 
itself is thus a display of the divine Svarupa-sakti.*’’ 

■ The necessity of devotional worship lies in the fact that it is 
a natural function {sva-citte svata eva siddhali) of the Jiva 
considered as a potency of the Bhagavat; for, the service of one 
who is dear brings happiness, and nothing is dearer than the 
Bhagavat, The Bhajana or worship is, therefore, necessary, because 
it brings the highe,st and permanent bliss which is inherent in the 
Jiva. It would, therefore, be insufficient to describe Bhakti as a 
means only ; for being the natural function of the Jiva (jivandm 
svahhdvatu uciid) it is its highest duty {yarn dharma) . The 
consummation of this Dharma or duty consists in the supreme 
pleasure of the deity.® It is, thus, free from Pi*a\U’tti or activity in 
worldly affairs, but it is also not mere Nivrtti or abstention from 

^ tac-ohravana-matrena bijaijcmanam. 

’ yata eva taj-pianam dvirbhavati, 

'■ See above, pp. 332-S3, 2.S8. 

** Ua-vhnukhasya tan~mayaydsmriik, svafujMsphilrlir bhavati, into viparyayo 
deho'smlti. ■ 

® Baladeva Vi<tyabluisroii discvisucs this question of the nature of Bhakti in 
his Siddhania-ratna fp- S5) and arrives at the conclusion that it consists of the 
combined essence of tlie two Svarupa-saktis of the Bhagavat, viz., the Hladiul and 
the Samvit .“^akti ; n/ro puvas cintyaie hhayavad-vasikdra-hetu-bhuM saktik 
khnsvarupd Hi, kirn prdkjfa-sattvamaytt-jMmnanda-rupd, kirn vd hhagavai-svarupa- 
jmnananda-rupd, atka vdjaiva-jmrmmnda-mpd, uta hladim-sdra-mmaveta-samvit- 
sdta-mpd Hi; nadyah, hhagavato ‘m&ydvasyatodkiravmdt svatah purnatvdc ca ; na 
dviilyah, at’saydsiddheh ; napi trllyah, jaimyos tayoh, k^odistatvdb ; him. hi caturtha 

cvdmu hhavet tathd ca MadasaTtwidoh samvdayoh sdrah bhaktir Hi 

sidhyali. 

“ scanustkitasya dhannasya saitisiddhir hari^io^anam. 
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IDhenomenal objects; for Nivrtti or Quietism can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from Vaimukhya or aversenessd This is the summum 
honum (sa evailcdntikam hey ah), and therefore surpasses other 
Dharmas, which are called apara, and not yara. Its characteristics 
are that {%) it is Ahaitiikl or Akimcana, i.e., it is not prompted by 
the desire of any other eifect,“ either in this world or in the next, 
than the pleasure of the Lord, and (m) Apratihata, i.e. unimpeded, 
because it is beyond the sphere of other objects like pleasure 
or pain.^ 

This thesis is further elaborated by showing the efficacy and 
superiority of Bhakti over every other mode of worship. The Avay 
of knowledge or Juana leads to a realisation of Brahman; the Yoga 
with its practices is also helpful for that purpose; the way of Works 
or Karman, consisting of obedience to scriptural directions and of 
dedication of all fruits to the Bhagavat, is also productive of a 
pronencss towards the supreme deity. In all these modes there is 
an element of Bhakti in so far as they are free from any desire of 
worldly objects and lead to the Bhagavat by producing an inclination 
towards him; but none of them is entirely disinterested. They are 
therefore inferior to Kevala or exclusive Bhakti, the one object of 
Avhich is not to gain anything for oneself but to contribute to the 
supreme pleasure of the Bhagavat. True Moksa or Apavarga does 
not consist, as the Jhanin thinks, of the knowledge of Brahman, 
nor again in the conception of the Viraj or Visvarupa as realised 
by the Yogin ; it consists in a direct vision (Saksatkara) or attain- 
ment (Prapti) of the deity in his highest appearance as the 
Bhagavat, which is realisable by Bhakti alone. The one highest 
Reality, Avhich is the Bhagavat, appears, no doubt, in threefold way, 
but Jhana and Yoga can have a glimpse of one or other of the 
partial aspects ; to Bhakti alone is accessible the one highest 
Reality Avhich appears in these various aspects.^ 

This idea is further amplified by a consideration of the various 
classes of the Jilanin and Yogin. In this connexion it would be 
useful to refer here to the classification of the Jnanin given by 
Ivrsnadasa Kaviraja in his Caitanya-caritdmrta (Madhya, xxiv) , a 
classification which is implied by Jiv'a Gosvamin also in his 
treatment : 


^ na rih'rtti-niatra-laksano’pi, vaimukhyavise?dt. 

^ phaldntanhidm anyMmdMna-^ahifd, 

^ sukha-duhkha-yadaHhdntardbhdvdt ken&pi vyavadhdhim asalcyd. 

* tao ca tridhdvirbMva-yuktavi tattpavi bhaktyaiva sakmd ayi Icriyate. 
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Jfianin 


Kevala-bi ahma-upasaka Moksakanksin 

(those who desire release irrespective (those who desire release, but, who 
of Bhakti to the Bhagavat) also possess Bhakti) 


Sadhaka Brahmaiaaya Prapta-brahma-Iaya 


Mmauksu Jivanmukta Prapta-svarupa 

The release or emancipation, which all these classes of seekers 
desire, is the realisation of the knowledge of self and its identity 
or merging in Brahman as the absolute self ; and the classification 
only indicates the different aspects or stages of the release. The 
Kevala Upasaka, who meditates, upon Brahman, independently of 
Bhakti, realises Brahman in the Nirvisesa state by his meditative 
knowledge ; and this consists of a state of absorption or merger of 
the Jiva in the impersonal and attributeless Brahman. But this 
state can be attained after a good deal of effort (krcchra-sadhanatva ) , 
and the attainment of Brahman, who represents only a lower 
manifestation of the most perfect Bhagavat, indicates only a lower 
stage of realisation, which consists of absori^tion or extinction. This 
stage, however, does not last permanently and leads to fresh trouble. 
The other class of the Jnanins, who desire release but also possess 
Bhakti, stands on a different footing. Their Bhakti ultimately leads 
them to the close proximity of the Bhagavat, so that it is their pure 
Bhakti which prevails in the end and brings to them the highest 
realisation. Thus, the Jhana-misra Bhakti may lead to the Suddha 
Bhakti, but it is not necessary to resort to the foimer when the 
latter alone is efficacious. If there is Bhakti, the Jnana will come 
of itself ; for by realising the Bhagavat by Bhakti one necessarily 
realises along with him his partial aspect of Brahman, who is 
refilisable by Jnana. Hence Jnana and Vairagya are said to be the 
offspring or concomitant of Bhakti, for the true Jnana is Bhagavad- 
jhana which is synonymous with Bhakti. It follows that the way 
of Bhakti is not only superior to that of Jiiana, but it also dispenses 
with the necessity of Jnana as an independent way. Those who 
aspire after Jfuina, and not after Bhakti, are like those foolish people 
who run after the chaff instead of the real grain. It is for this 
reason that Bhakti must be regarded as superior to mere Mukti 
or Moksa, and even emancipated souls (Mukta) are represented in 
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Ihe scriptures as not fully satisfied with their state of emancipation 
but they engage themselves in the worship of the Bhagavat.^ Thus, 
the Vaisnava theology of Bengal docs not altogether reject the way 
of Jnana, as it does not altogether reject Brahman, but regards it as 
an insufficient method, just in the same way as it accepts Brahman 
as an imperfect aiDpearance {asamyag-dmrhlidvd) oi the Bhagavat. 
Even Jfirma-misra Bhakti is deprecated in favour of Siiddha Bhakti. 
The true release, in the opinion of this school, is not the attainment 
of Brahman by Jtiana but the eternal contiguity and devotional 
service of the Bhagavat by Bhakti. 

Similar arguments are employed to show the inferiority of 
Yoga as a method of realisation. The cittu-vrtti-mrodha, which 
Yoga teaclies, is also the direct result of Bhakti ; so also is Vairagya 
or non-attachment to worldly objects, which follows (anugdmi) 
Bhakti as a matter of course. Through the influence of the Maya- 
sakti the individual self (Jlva) forgets its true nature and becomes 
distracted by the phenomenal world, with the result that it loses 
its tranquil state. The eight ancillaries {asfMga) of Yoga teach 
the suppression of these distractions of the thinking principle and 
divert it from the phenomenal ego, leading it ultimately to the 
state of Asamprajnata-Saniadhi, in which the individual self in its 
purity and freedom from the Maya-sakti realises, not its complete 
identitj^ with Brahman, but its intrinsic nature as an atom of 
divine consciousness {cit-hand) . Thus, the Yoga leads to a higher 
stage of realisation than that attainable by Jnana, for it goes 
beyond the stage of attainment of the Nirvifesa Brahman to the 
realisation of the more Savisesa Paramatman, and ultimately (if 
the Yogin possesses Bhakti) to the highest Bhagavat. Hence, the 
Yoga is called Sfinta-Bhakti by the Bengal school and is regarded 
as a variety, even if it is an inferior variety, of Bhakti. But 
Suddha Bhakti, which conceives of the supreme deity as the perfect 
person in terms of emotional personal relationship (such as Dasya, 
Sakhya, Vatsalya or Madhurya), is regarded as more efficacious. 
Moreover, from wliat is said above it follows that all the good 
results of the Yoga-Miirga accrue as a concomitant consequence of 
Bhakti. 

The reconciliation of Karman and Bhakti is effected after the 
manner of the Bhagavad-gitd, but the ideas are further developed 
from tbe point of view of Bhakti. The ceremonial duties are not 

^ Tte etymology of the word Kaivalya is sometimes given, from this point 
of view, as ha (bliss) -j- val (to revel) , so that the word is made to mean not the 
I'-nowlcdge of oneness (kevala) , but a state of bliss consequent upon the release of 
the Jn-a from tlm iMay.v.sakli and its contiguity to the Bhagavat. 
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rejected,, but a secondary importance is attached to them as a means 
to an end ; for on the attainment of Bhakti, the way of Karman is 
superhuousd The Karma-Marga lays down injunctions regarding 
the performance of ceremonial duties, but these appear to lead only 
to enjoyment in the world and attainment of the insignificant 
pleasures of Svarga. The observance of the Varnasrama-dharma, 
however, involves much effort and expenditure of money {mahd- 
wtta-7)iahdydsa-sddhya) , arid hiiiigs only fame or prosperity in this 
world or in Svarga ; it does not seem to lead one to final Purusartha. 
or summum bonum. But the real objective of these Vedic injunc- 
tions is not to produce an attachment to worldly objects but to 
enable the doer ultimately to forsake themd Hence, these cere- 
monial rites are called paroksa-kriyd, and the Karma- vada is known 
as Paroksa-vada. The final object of Karman is to lead to 
Naiskarmya, and it occurs when the motive of performance is not 
the desire of worldly or othe^ limited effects but consists of entire 
dedication of these acts to the pleasure of the Bhagavat. This can 
be done, as the GUd teaches, by performing one’s duties without 
attachment (andsakti) and desire of fruits (phala-tydga) . But 
even such dedication is useless unless it is accompanied by Bhakti, 
which alone sanctifies all acts. The release in this mode, however, 
comes slowly after a great deal effort, and the state of Naiskarmya 
or Quietism which is accomplished is in reality another name for 
complete cessation of all acts. The mode of pure Bhakti, on the 
other hand, brings about the highest good much more quickly. 
Even if Bhakti effects a renunciation of ceremonial acts which 
become unnecessary on its attainment, it does not mean complete 
inactivity ; for the acts of devotion, which alone are the supreme 
kinds of acts, continue to exist, whereby the highest bliss is accom- 
plished. The acts implied in Bhakti are other than those described 
in the Karma-kanda as Nitya (compulsory), Naimittika (occasional) 
and Kamya (voluntary), which are meant for the securing of some 
definite object ; they consist of such acts as Sravana (listening to 
the deity’s praise) , Kirtana (uttering of the deity’s name and praise) 
etc., by which the supreme deity is worshipped and which are meant 
only for the pleasure of the Bhagavat (Bhagavat-prinana) and are 
therefore entirely disinterested (Ahaituki or Akirncana) . If Kaman 
is not productive of Bhakti it is useless, just in the same way as 
Jnana is useless if it does not lead to the Bhagavat; Karman is 
useful in so far as it is a step to the higher end of Bhagavad-bhakti. 

^ harynajn hhakti-yoga-pui'yo.ntam ; hhaktyarambha eva tu svarupdta eva 
karma-tyagah karfavyah. 

^ vedo’pyavdntara-phcdaih pralabkayon mok^ayaiva karmam vidhatte. 

SS 
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Such Vedic injunctions, therefore, as do not contain any reference 
to the Lila of the Bhagavat are to be rejected.^ 

It follows from what is said above that Bhakti may be either 
Sakama (accompanied by the desire for fruits) or Niskama-karma- 
sahita (accompanied by acts free from such desire) . The dedication of 
Karman (Karmai-pana) implied in the second case may again be of 
two kinds, namely, mere abandonment or renunciation of acts to 
the Bhagavat,^ and contributing to the pleasure of the Bhagavat.^ 
The Nimitta or occasion of the dedication of Karman may be the 
desire for fruits (Kamana), or the cessation from acts which amounts 
to desireless action (Naiskarmya) , or pure Bhakti when such acts 
are meant solely for the pleasure of the deity. Niskamatva or 
desirelessness by itself is not possible f hence, Bhakti which is mixed 
with mundane acts (Karma-misra Bhakti) may be either accom- 
panied by some specific desire for mundane fruits of action (Sakama) 
or it may be accompanied by the desire for emancipation (Kaivalya- 
kama). Of these, however, the latter is sometimes mixed with 
Karman and Jnana and sometimes with Jilana alone, the term 
Jiiana in this case, of course, meaning perception of complete 
identity of the Jiva and Brahman (ekdtma-dar,hna) . The Sakama 
may be Rajas! or prompted by a desire for activity, but it may also 
be Tamas! when it is actuated by such baser passions as envy, 
pride etc. All these differences of types of Bhakti depend upon the 
capacity or inclination, of the worshipper. But Suddha or pure 
Bhakti, in which alone lies the divine pleasure {bhaktau punak 
pnrLanam eva) , is the best mode of attaining the highest good. 

Thus, having spoken of Jnana and Yoga as the means of Sadyo- 
mukti and Krama-mukti respectively, and having shown that the 
way of Karman, which is dedicated to the Bhagavat, is even a 
greater means of Bhakti than these two which Lave a limited 
objective, Jiva Gosvamin thinks that the supreme necessity of 
Bhakti follows as a corollary and does not require proof.® All these 
are means of avoiding Vaimukhya or averseness to the Bhagavat 
and producing Sammukhya or proneness ; but Jnana and Yoga lead 
only to the Brahman and the Paramatman, who are but partial 
aspects of the Bhagavat. The Karman, directed to the Bhagavat, 

^ inaihja-lM.-mnya'ni vaidikm apt pacam mbhyaset. 

~ tasvim iat-parityci(jarupam, ■ 
bhagavat-pnnana-nipa'tn. 

^ nkkomafvam kevalam, na sambhavati. 

® sadyo-muIcti-kratna-TnuIdyupayem jMna-yogavuJctm, tato^pi sresthatvam 
hhaMyogudieUi-bhagavadarpita-Jcarmwijia evokivS’ sakfiad bhaktiyogasya kaimutyam 
evdnitam. 
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again, is only a door to all these. These different wa,ys are 
prescribed to suit the capacity of different kinds of people ('purma- 
yogyata-hhedena) ; and each has its use. But when Bhakti is 
attained, all these are redundant. The attitude of Bhakti is 
independent or nimpeksa, and can arise spontaneously, but Jhana, 
Yoga, Karman and Vairagya depend for their efficacy upon Bhakti 
itself (tat-sdpek^a) ; for none of them alone can lead to the final 
bliss (Bhdgavata, ix. 14. 20). Hence, Bhakti occupies the highest 
place in the order of realisation ; as a means it supersedes and 
includes all the others ; but it is not a means only, but an end in 
itself natural to the Jiva. It follows from all this that Jnana-misra, 
Yoga-misra and Karma-misra Bhakti may exist or may be expedient 
at a lower stage of realisation, but pure or Suddha Bhakti is the best 
of all, because it purges the mind of all grossness, removes the fetters 
of the Maya-sakti and makes it fit for the Saksatkara or direct vision 
of the Bhagavat. People have spoken of the excellence of the ways 
of Jnaria, Yoga and Karman, but, according to the Bhdgavata 
(xi. 14. 9) , they have done so because their intelligence was obscured 
by the influence of the Maya'sakti. 

As an aspect of Karman, the worship of deities other than the 
Bhagavat is forbidden.^ Even the Gunavataras, Brahma, &iva and 
Visnu, are not worthy of the highest worship. The attitude of equal 
adoration to all deities (abheda-drsti) , spoken of in some scriptures, 
is for the ^ama-bhakta (i.e. the Yogin) and the Jnanin, but it is not 
a help but a hinderance to the Bhakta Vaisnava.^ Although the 
attitude of contempt or indifference to other deities and supernatural 
beings is deprecated, it is maintained that deities like Siva or Brahma 
can be worshipped in so far as they arc themselves Vaisnavas or 
worshippers of the Bhagavat, or in so far as they are particular 
locations (Adhisthana) of the Bhagavat himself. In the Agamas, 
for instance, the worship of other gods is permitted as the 
Bahirangavaiuna Sevakas of the Lord, and this is acknowledged in 
the Hari-hhakti~vildsa, vii. 119-20. But for those who regard them 
as separate and independent objects of worship, there is the terrible 
curse of Bhrgu Muni referred to in the Bhdgavata, iv. 2. 27-28. All 
worship, however, is futile without kindness to all beings (Bhuta- 
daya) and tolerance of other gods (Sama-drsti) ; but this attitude, 
as well as Ahimsa, is natural (svabhdva eva) to one who has Bhakti. 
In some cases, however, Himsa or injury is permissible, e.g., in 
plucking flowers and leaves for purposes of worship. 


^ karma-visesa-rupam devat-antara-hhajanam api m hartavyam. 
“ z'aisnamsya m bhakti4at)hah, pratyavdyas ca. 
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' In order to establish further his position regarding Bhakti, Jiva 
Gosvamin now proceeds to demonstrate that Bhakti is the central 
and only theme of the Bhdgavata, and that it is inculcated for 
all times, all places, all beings and all conditions. It is intended 
alike for those who are desirous of release and for those who have 
attained release. Even if some scriptures prescribe Jiiana-misra and 
Karma-misra Bhakti, it is not to emphasise the importance of Jhana 
or Karraan but to make those who follow the ways of Jilana and 
Ivarman inclined towards pure Bhakti by having a foretaste of its 
bliss.^ The supreme efficacy of Bhakti is next shown by the illustra- 
tion, drawn chiefly from the Bhdgavata, of its characteristics and 
the results that follow from it as a matter of course. These are: 
(i) power of counteracting sinful acts whether they have begun to 
produce effects or not (amdmbdha-2Jdpa-Imntva and prdrabdha-fdpa- 
ghnatva) , . {ii) power of removing the desire for sinful acts (tad- 
vdsand-kdrltva) , {Hi) power of removal of Avidya or Nescience 
{avidyd-haratva ) , {iv) causation of all merit like J nana and 
Vairagya (jhdna-vaimgyddi-mrva-hetutva) , (v) the state of being 
beyond the sphere of the three Gunas, for Jnana and Karman are 
Sa-guna and Bhakti alone is Nirguna (nirgunatva) , (vi) its identity 
with the supreme bliss (parama-sukha-rupatva ) , (vH) its self- 
liianifeslation, producing the consciousness of the Svarupa-sakti of 
the Bhagavat {bhagavat-svariipasakti-hodhalca-svayam-prakdsatva ) , 
(viii) its bestowal of attachment towards the Bhagavat {bhagavad^ 
vimya-rati-pradatva) , and (ix) its power of producing the. exclusive 
pleasure of the Bhagavat towards the Bhakta {bliakta-vi-sayaka- 
hhagavat-jniyatmka-hetutva) . In this connexion the significance of 
divine grace is discussed. The question is considered as to how it 
is possible that the Perfect Being, whose intrinsic attribute is self- 
sufficient bliss, who has no desire nor motive, and who is unaffected 
by Prakrti, should feel kindness or grace towards phenomenal beings. 
In reply it is said that the intrinsic attribute of bliss or Hladini 
$akti of the Bhagavat is such that it gladdens both himself and 
others {sva-pardnandini) , like the function of the lamp which 
reveals itself as well as other objects. As siich, the question of 
motive or desire does not arise. The Hladini Sakti, eternally 
placed in those who are his own (sva-vrnde nilcsiptam) , causes 
spontaneous hdiss both to himself and his Bhakta. Thus the cause 
of grace or divine, self-surrender is the goodness of the Bhakti of 
the devotee himself, as an aspect of the infinite Svarupa-sakti of the 
Lord. 


^ tat-tan-inanja-msthdn hhnkti-samhandhena^ kriarthamtum Urn evn kainsckl 
hliahiyaseadam suddhayCnn hhahtau 'prdviiTtayiiii.m ca. 
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The grace cannot in all cases operate directly, for the Lord 
cannot, unlike the Jiva, feel the mutual disturbance of kindness and 
sorrow which is the result of the Tamo-gun,a ; it therefore operates 
through the medium of saintly persons who are free from the effects 
of Prakrti and are therefore direct receptacles of divine grace.^ It is 
true that the saints and sages are also not touched by the sorrows 
of the world, and kindness or pity is thus out of place in them ; but 
the memory of their previous sorrows, like those of a person 
awakened from dreams, makes them feel compassion for the miseries 
of other beings. The first cause of JBhakti, no doubt, is the grace* 
of the Lord," but the association with saints and devotees is the 
most important medium through which this divine grace is 
communicated. 

The saints and devotees are classified into two types, namely, 

(i) those who follow the way of Jnana and devote themselves to 
the Nirvisesa Brahman (jndna-m^rge brahmdnubhavinah ) , and 

(ii) those who follow the way of Bhakti and possess the love of the 
Bhagavat {hhakti-indrge labdlw-bhagavat-fremmah) . They are 
respectively called the Jnaiii-siddha and the Bhakta-siddha ; but of 
these the latter are to be preferred. A realisation of the deity is 
indeed the highest goal, but there are degrees of realisation according 
to degrees of perception of divine love ; and the Bhagavat-preman 
is the chief criterion which differentiates the types of devotees.® 
Of the various kinds of Bhakta-siddhas, again, those who by means 
of their devotion have been included in the class of the eternal 
Attendants of the Bhagavat cannot be expected, like the deity 
himself, to be in direct toucli with phenomenal beings in the matter 
of conveying divine grace. But there are other Bhakta-siddhas, who 
arc Bhagavata saints and sages and who can act as a medium of 
the grace and generate Bhakti in the individual. There are various 
kinds of such saints, but Bhakti is roused from their contact with 
such quickness and in such special form as is proportionate to the 
degree of the power and the feeling of compassion of the particular 
saint or sage from whom the inspiration is derived.^ This leads 


^ ya krya tasya aatsu variate sa sat-nangenawa sat-krpil-vakancnaiva. 
vu jivantare samkramate> na svatantrd. 

^ bhagavai-krpaiva tat-sammukhye ymthamikayi kdranam-. 

“ sdksdtkdra-mntrasydpi yadyapi pnrusa-prayojmaivcim, tathdpi tasminn apt 

sakfdtkare m-bhagavatah priyatva-dharmdnuhhavas tav&msidvwn utkarsah 

tatah prema-idratamyenaiva hhakfa-tdrataMyam viukhyam. 

* tesdm bahu-bhedesu satsu, tesdm eva prabk&va-tdratamyena krpdr-tdratamyemi 
hhahti-vdsand-hheda-tdratamyena • sat-sangdt kdla-iaigJirya-svarupavat-sistydhhyd >7i 
hhaldir udynte. 
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us to the theory of the necessity of a spiritual guide or Guru, a 
theory which plays an important part in all types of Bhakti religion. 
The justification of this Guru-vada lies in the fact that the spiritual 
guide is supposed to be one who has actually traversed the 
narrow and straight path and attained spiritual illumination, and 
that the contact and influence of such an experienced person should 
be of immense benefit to the beginner in the attainment of spiritual 
truth. From this association with saintly persons (Sadhu-saiiga) 
arises first of all Ruci or relish in the object of worship and in the 
ways of worship, and this produces Sraddha or belief as a preliminary 
stage to Bhakti. It is, therefore, laid down that from such saintly 
people, either collectively or individually, one should listen to the 
exposition of spiritual truth by making one or all of them his Gurii.^ 
This is the Sravana-guru who may also be the Siksa-gurii when he 
undertakes to train the mind of his disciple. Such Gurus may be 
many, but the Mantra-guru who imparts to the disciple the esoteric 
sacred formula for meditation cannot be more than one.- The very 
high position which the spiritual guide occupies in the Vaisnava 
scheme of devotion is indicated by the injunction that the Guru 
should be looked upon as the divinity himself.® 

The stages, beginning from the awakening of the Ruci to the 
instruction of the spiritual guide, are the preliminaries of Upasana 
or worship, and are therefore called the XJpasana-pfirvahga. This 
is followed by different types or stages of Upasana graded according 
to the capacity of the worshipper. If the Guru is a Jnanin, the 
Upasana will be Nirvisesamaya, or worship of the Nirvisesa Brahman ; 
for Jnana follows from association with the Jnani-siddha,^ just in the 
same way as Bhakti follows from association with the Bhakta-siddha. 
But the Upasana may also be Savisesamaya and consist of the 
worship of a personal god. This may again be either Aham-graha- 
Upasana or Bhakti-rupa-Upasana. The Aham-graha-Upasana con- 
sists of the meditation of one’s identity with a personal god conceived 
as being possessed of particular Sakti f and the result naturally is 
the appearance of the particular divine Sakti in one’s self,® leading 
the devotee ultimately to the Svarupya and Sarstya forms of Mukti. 
As both the objective and the result are limited, this form of worship 


* tcsvelcato’nekato va m-gurutvemisritac ckravamm kriyate. 

^ fin-'inantra-gurus tveka eva. 

® sva-gurau hhagavad-drstih kartavyah. 

* jndni-sangde ca jndnam jfteyavi. 

® aham-gmhopdmnam tac-chakti-visista Tsvara evdham Hi cintanam. 
“ a«/a phalam svasmiTns tac-ckaktyadydvirbhdvah. 
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constitutes a lower stage of realisation than what follows from the 
Bhakti-r fipa-Upasana . 

The word Bhakti is derived from the verbal root bhaj> which 
is said to signify complete servitude or Seva, This state of servi- 
tude of the Lord, therefore, is taken as the essential characteristic 
{svani'pa-lakmna) of Bhakti, the other characteristics already men- 
tioned being only concomitants. This seiwitude or Seva consists of 
entire submission in body, mind and words.’- The Bhakti, according 
to its character and origin, is classified into three aspects or rather 
stages, namely : (i) Aropa-siddha or accomplished by outward 

imposition. It occurs when there is no spontaneous growth of Bhakti, 
but the feeling is raised to the state of Bhakti from the performance 
of acts dedicated to the Bhagavat.^ (m) Sanga-siddha, or accom- 
plished by association with saintly persons. In this case also there 
is no spontaneous rise of Bhakti, but the feeling which grows from 
Jiiana, Karman and ancilliaries thereof 

is regarded as included in the category, apparently because it is a 
stepping stone to pure Bhakti. (m) Svarupa-siddha or accomplished 
by its own nature. It may arise even though the devotee is unaware 
of it,® but it is invariably favourable to the growth of Bhakti^ and 
consists of a direct inclination towards it in the form of such 
devotional acts as listening to or taking of the divine name.® The 
illustration given of this attitude is the case of Prahlada, who in 
his previous birth observed, without knowing, religious fasting on 
the Nrsiniha-caturdas! day ; or a still better illustration is the legend 
of the liawk, who having been carried in the mouth of a dog, made 
a compulsory circumbiilation of the temple of the Bhagavat ! Each 
of these types of devotional attitude may, again, be Sakaitava or 
Akaitava, with or without a contrivance. Of the two forms of 
Aropa-siddhri and Sanga-siddha, the feeling in each case is said to 
be Sakaitava when it takes the attainment of the state of Bhakti 
only as a means. The Svarupa-siddha is Sakaitava when, through 
some other motive, it becomes subsidiary to Karman and Jnana. 
When there is no other motive but the pleasure of the Bhagavat, 
the feeling is Akaitava, and this type of Bhakti has already been 
described above as Akimcana. 


sd ca hdyika-vdcika-mdnasikdtmihd trividhevanugatir ucyate. 

^ svato bhaktitmbhdV6’'pi bhagavad-arpanadma bhaktitvam prdptd karmddi- 

‘TUpd. 

® ajmnddindpi tai-prddurbhdve. 
bhaktitvdtyabkicdrin'i. 

” saksat taT-anugatydtmd tadiya-$rava'^kirtanddi-mpd: 
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This true type of the ’devotional feeling, known as the Akaitava 
or Akimcana, admits of two stages, \yhich are respectively designated 
as VaidliT and Kaganuga- Of these, the Vaidhi Bhakti as the 
preliminary stage is taken up first for treatment, but as the subject 
has already been dealt with by Rupa Gosvamin in his Bhakti- 
rammrta-s-indhu} we shall only refer to the peculiar features of 
Jiva Gosvamin’s exposition. The Vaidhi is so called because it 
arises from the injunction of the Sastra (sdstrokta-vidhind pravartitd 
■um'dM) , while the Raganuga, which follows the natural course of 
emotion, arises spontaneously and is independent of all such injunc- 
tion. The injunction may be of two kinds, namely, that which is 
the cause of inclination towards Bhakti, and that which causes the 
knowledge of what to do and what not to do for the steadying of 
that inclination.^ 

The elements of the. Vaidhi Bhakti are enumerated as eleven, 
thus : (i) Saranapattih, or resorting to the Bhagavat as the only 

refuge {ananya-gati ) . It arises in two ways, namely, through the 
inborn conviction that there is nothing else which can afford 
permanent refuge,'"^ or through forsaking other alternatives adopted 
unwisely.'*^ This mental state is analysed, after the Vaisnava Tantra, 
into fixing of the mind on things congenial to the idea {anukulasya 
saijikalpah ) , forsaking of things uncongenial (prdtikulya-vivarjanam ) , 
the belief that the deity will protect him (mksisyatiti visvdsah) , 
choosing him as the protector (goptrtve varanam) , resignation of 
self {dtnia-nik^epah) , and humility as an object of compassion 
{kdrpanyam ) . The next stage is (w) Guru-seva, or devotion to the 
spiritual guide. The Guru is to be honoured above all beings and 
strictlj^ obeyed, provided he satisfies all the scriptural requirements 
of a triiG guide. If the Gurii is full of self-conceit (avedipta ) , has 
no real knowledge of 'duties {kdrydkdryam ajdnan ) , or himself 
deviatCvS from the true Vaispava ways, he should be abandoned. 
This stage is followed by (iii) Sravana, or the act of listening to 
the accounts of the form, sport and name of the Bhagavat, and not 
to .a mere repetition of set foimulas and prayers. Of all kinds of 
Sravana, the act of listening to the Bhdgavata k the best.*^ Closely 


^ vSee above p. 139 f. 

sa ca vidhir dvhndhah, taira prathamah pramUi-hetuky tad-anuhravia- 
Jcarivydkartavydndmjndna-hetiiscadvitiydh. 

“ dh'aydnlarasyubhdva-kathanena. 

* ndii-prajnayd kathainicid-amtasydnyasya tyajanena. 

® ndma-rupa-lxldmaya-sahdanamsrotra-sparsali. 

^ tairdpi havane m-bkdgavata-havaiyim, tu parama-srestham. 
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allied to this is (?'w) Kirtana, or chanting aloud of the above things, 
especially of the blessed name. This is said to be the most powerful 
means of effecting a devotional attitude ; and not being subject to 
the restrictions of. time, place or person, it is the only efficacious 
method which should be universally adopted in the present decadent 
Kali Age.^ The chanting of Stotras in praise of the deity, which 
gives expression; to one’s hmmlity (nija-dainya) or one’s wishes 
(mjdbtoa) is included in the category of Kirtana. 

A still higher stage is reached in (u) Smarana, or the act of 
remembering, which is described as mental concentration {mdnasdnu- 
samdhdvam) and which consists of fixing one’s thought on the 
name, form or sport of the deity. Five kinds of Smarana are 
differentiated, namely Smarana-samanya or fixing one’s mind on the 
deity, however slightly or indefinitely {yat-kimcid-anv^mndhanam) ; 
Dharana, or withdrawing the mind from all sides and fixing it in 
a general way f Dbyana, or special concentration of the mind with 
reference to the name, form etc. of the deity f Dhruvanusmrti, wffiich 
is the same as above but which is an uninterrupted flow like a stream 
of nectar (amfta-dhdmvad avicchinnam tat) ; and Samadhi, or the 
exclusive appearance of the object of thought in the mind (dhyeya- 
mdtm-ap/mmnam), which, however, is different from the Asampra- 
jfiata Brahma-samadhi. This leads to various external acts of 
devotion collectively included under the designation : (vi) Pada- 
seva, such as the act of seeing, touching or going round {'parikrama) 
the image of the deity, following the procession of the image 
{anuvrajana) , residence in the temple or in some sacred place, 
pilgrimage, bathing in the holy waters of a TMha, etc. Living in 
holy places and pilgrimage arc extolled as affording an opportunity 
of meeting saints and sages in these places. Further overt acts of 
devotion constitute the next stage called {vii) Arcana, which includes 
various rites of worship to be learnt from the instruction of the 
Mantrji-Guru or from the Agamas. It is true that the BMgavata 
does not, as the Pancaratra scriptures do, insist upon the necessity 
of ceremonial worship,'^ for recourse to one or other of the modes like 
§aranapatti mentioned above is, in its opinion, enough for attaining 
the highest good but those who desire to follow this way of the 
Pancaratra can do so in accordance with the Dik§a received from 


^ kalau tu prasastam tat. 

® sarvata-s cittam. ahrsya samdnyakdrenaTnano-dhdrav^'m. 

® Tisesato fiipadi-cintanam. 

* yadyapi m-bhdtjavata-mate pancardtravad arctmd-mdryasydvasyakaimm 

iidstL 

® tad vindpi saranapattyadimm ekatar^dpi purvfUrlha-siddher ahhihitatvdt 



^8^ V atmava ¥cdth ^ M 

their Gurus, This way of ceremonial worship is intended especially 
for those who are wealthy householders,^ for this is how their wealth 
can be best utilised. In this connexion the worship of inferior 
deities is deprecated. The Arcana also comprehends such pious acts 
as jputting on the Vaisnava signs on one’s body (Vaisnava-cihna- 
dharana) , partaking of the remains of an offering to the deity 
(Nirmalya-dharana) or drinking of the holy water obtained after 
washing the feet of the image (Garanamrta-pana) etc., which arc 
regularly enjoined in the Vaisnava 8astra. Closely connected with 
this is {viii) Vandana, or act of homage, which is indeed an Ahga 
or auxiliary of Arcana, but which is separately mentioned in order 
to indicate that it may be independently employed like Smaraiia, 
Kirtana etc.^ It includes Namaskfira or salutation, which in Bengal 
Vaisnavism consists of prostration at full length like a log of wood 
{dancjtavat prananiah) . The acts and ceremonies mentioned above 
gradually produce feelings of humility, fellowship or entire self- 
surrender, which are now mentioned as Ahgas of the Vaidhi Bhakti. 
The feeling of humility is indicated by (ix) Dasya, which consists 
not only of actual service but also of the feeling that one is a 
servant of the Lord (da^yammanyatvam) . Leaving alone the 
effort of worship, this very feeling of servitude, if fully realised, is 
enough for attaining the desired end ; hence Dasya is separately 
mentioned as a way of Bhakti.*^ This feeling of servitude is said to 
underlie and uplift all devotional practices.^ A somewhat higher 
feeling is (x) Sakhya, or the sense of friendship or relationship 
(bandJm-bhdva) , which, like Dasya, follows from the very nature 
of the relation of the JTva and the Bhagavat. The last stage is 
reached in (xi) Atma-nivedana, or complete surrender of self which 
consists of the feeling that one’s body, mind, the senses, and soul are 
all intended for the Bhagavat.® This feeling is marked also by the 
absence of all efforts for one’s self (dt-martha-cestd-sunyatva) Sind 
by the presence alone of efforts directed towards the pleasure of the 
Bhagavs.t {tad-artludka-cestdmayatva) . It thus consists of the 
dedication of self, both as a means and as an end, to the Bhagavat 
(tan-nyastdtma-sddhana-sddhyatvd) . 

Sometimes one or other of these eleven elements, which are 
inter-related to one another, is extolled as exclusively excellent in 

^ y& tu sampattmanto grhasthds tesam tvarcam-mmga eva mukhyah. 

tac ca yadya-pi arcandngatvendpi vartata, tatMpi kirtana-stnatanavat svdtan- 
tryendpTtyabhipretya prthag vidhiyate, 

■’ astu idvad bhajana’-praydsah, keva2a~tddrsaivdbhimdnendpi s-iddhir bJiavatUt 
abhipretyaivotiaratra nirdekis ca tasya^ 

* •ef.ad-daxya-sam.bandkenawa sarvam ajn hhajanam mahattaram hhavati. * 

“ deJuJdi-kiddMtma-paryantasya sci’rvatobhavena tasininn evarpanarti. 
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the scriptures; this is due not to any inherent mutual contradiction 
among these various ways, but to the fact that the one or the other is 
to be believed in or practised according to the capacity of the 
individual worshipper, just in the same way as medicine is to be 
administered according to the capacity of the patient. 

As this aspect of Bhakti is guided by the injunction of the 
Vaisnava scriptures, it is conditional. It is based upon the fear of 
transgression ; and as fear enters as an element in guiding devotional 
practices, this method must be regarded as somewhat formal and 
mechanical. As a preliminary stage, however, it is indispensable for 
some individuals before they can pass on to the higher and more 
spontaneous Raganiiga Bhakti, to the treatment of which now Jiva 
Gosviimin turns his attention. 

By Raganiiga Bhakti is meant the feeling of devotion which 
follows the lines of the Ragatmika Bhakti, eternally displayed by the 
Saktis (in the form of divine Farikaras) towards the Saktimat. The 
Riagatmika Bhakti, as its name implies, consists entirely of Raga, 
which is defined as the natural excess of desire or attachment of a 
subject towards the object of desire or attachment,^ For instance, 
whether the self wishes it or not, the five senses cannot but come 
into contact with the particular objects of inclination and be 
attracted by them. The sense of sight is naturally drawn towards 
beauty, that of smell towards fragrance, etc. In the same way the 
devotee cannot but be attracted towards the Bhagavat.^ This 
spontaneous flow of devotion is called Ragatmika Bhakti. The Raga 
may admit of various aspects according to the nature of the feeling 
and the relationship conceived between the subject and the object, 
for the Lord himself has said (Bhdgavata, hi. 25, 38) : yesdm aham 
2mya dtmd sufa.4 ca/sakhd guruh siihrdo daivam istam (“ Of v^hom 
I am the Beloved, the Soul, tVie Son, the Friend, the Elderly 
Ancestor, the Relative, and the Desirable Deity ”) . It is explained 
that the Lord appeared as the Priya to the Gopis and his MahisTs, 
as the Atma to ascetics like Sanaka, as the Suta to Nanda and 
Yasoda, as the Sakha to Gopas like Siidaman, as the Guru to 
Pradyiimna and others, as the Suhrt to Subhadra, and as the Ista 
Deva to people like Daruka. In his Lila he manifests himself in 
these diverse ways to his Parikaras who are dear to him ; and the 
feeling of the Parikaras towards him takes the various forms of 
the Ragatmika Bhakti, which thus expresses itself as a deep and 
natural feeling of attachment. The VaidhT Bhakti depends upon 

vimyinah si'ahhfwiko imaya-saTnsargeGchatisayah premd rdgah. 

^ yatko caJesuradindm saundaryam, tddrsa ev&tra hhaktasya m-bhagavatyapi 
raga ityucyate. 
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the injunctions of the &astras, and hence it is comparatively weak, 
being mechanical ; but the Raganuga, which follows the natural 
emotional ways of the Parikaras of the Bhagavat is independent of 
all outward rule and is therefore spontaneous and strong. 

It may be objected that if the Raganuga Bhakti is marked by 
freedom from scrii;)tiiral injunctions, the statement about its merit 
as the higliest Dharma is in conflict with the well-known dictum 
of Jaimini (1. 1. 2, codand-lak^ano'rtho dharmah) which lays down 
that the Dharma is that which is enjoined by scriptural injunction. 
It is also said in the Bhdgavata that the §ruti and Smrti, consisting 
of injunctions and prohibitions, are the directions of the Bhagavat 
him.scli, so that one who disregards them is guilty of violating divine 
commandments and cannot be regarded as a true Vaisnava or a 
Bhakta. How is it then that fulfilment is said to follow in a way 
of worship which is indifferent to the Sastric rules of conduct?^ 
This apparent anomaly is reconciled by the statement that Bhakti 
must be distinguished from other kinds of Dharma, which depend 
upon outward Gastric rules ; for the devotional attitude which 
springs spontaneously from the intrinsic potency of the divine 
names and attributes is independent of such injunctions.^ It is 
known from experience that in many cases there has been attain- 
ment of such devotion even Avithout any knowledge of scriptural 
rules.® It is true that scriptural directions should not be dis- 
regarded, but directions are for those who have no natural 
inclination toAvards religious devotion it is for such people that 
grades of injunctions are prescribed They are not necessary for 
those Avho have a natural proneness for such outward mechanical 
rules are obligatory only Avhen the mind in the early stage of devotion 
is inAvardly distracted and cannot attain the natural stage of 
composure, Avhich is essential for the R.aganuga Bhakti. Hence, the 
chief object of the injunctions is to bring about this gradual concen- 
tration of the mind,''^ and prepare it for the higher stage of the 
Raganuga Bhakti,® in which the devotional spirit has a spontaneous 
and uninleiTupted flow. It folloAVs, therefore, that the scriptural 
injunctions arc not to be ignored or violated ; on the contrary, they 


’ katham iarhi vidhi-nirape]csaya tayd siddhih. 

■ m-hhaijavan-nama-gumdim vastu-saktek siddhatvan na dharmavad bhakt'^s 
codanl-sd peksa f va m . 

" atn iTiunadikam vindpi pJiala-ldbho bahutra mdo’sti. 

^ eodimd iu yasya svatah prmrttir msti tad-vhayaiva. 
tathd krama-vidhis ca tad-visayah. 
na tu siniyam pravrtiimatyapi maiyadS-Tiirmdnam. 

' Jeramams citMbhinwemya, ® vartma-pravemya. 
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are strictiy binding on those who are still far away from the state 
of the Raganiiga Bhakti. But when that state of mind is once 
reached, either by the Vaidht or by itself, that is, when the object 
of the injunctions is fulfilled, there is no further necessity for 
compliance with them. At this higher stage of the Riaganuga 
Bhakti, if there is any violation of such injunctions, such violation 
does not constitute wilful transgression ; for it takes place spontane- 
ously by the spirit of Bhakti and does not in any way affect the 
natural attitude of the devotee towards the Bhagavat, 

That this mode of Baganuga Bhakti is most efficacious is 
illustrated by the Puranic examples of Putana and Sisupala. In the 
first case, by pretending Vatsalya or parental affection for Krsna, 
Putana does not actually realise but merely imitates one of the 
modes of the Baganuga devotion ; but, in spite of her insincerity 
and sinister motive, her mere imitativeness is said to have been 
amply rewarded by divine grace. In the second case, under the 
cover of a life-long and inveterate vindictiveness tow^ards Krsna, 
^isupala’s whole thought was indeed deeply concentrated on Krsna, 
and this fervency of feeling, despite its ill-directed motive, could not 
but bring its own reward in the shape of Sayujya Mukti for 
Sisupala. On account of this adverse attitude, Sisupala could not 
attain the highest good, namely, Preman or love for Krsna, and he 
was given the lowest place in the hierarchy of emancipated beings ; 
but this and other examples show that the Baganuga Bhakti, 
even if it is imitative, adverse or apathetic, is superior to the Vaidhi, 
even when the latter is directed in a congenial and sympathetic 
way. 

It has been already said above that the Baganuga Bhakti is 
that devotion which follows the lines of the Bagatmika Bhakti of 
the constant Attendants or Parikaras of the Bhagavat, which is thus 
an aspect of tlie eternal divine sport displayed in the divine 
Dhamans. These. Parikaras represent the different aspects of the 
Lord’s own energy of bliss or Illadini Sakti, which in its infinite 
potency reflects itself differently in them in the form of different 
personal relationships conceived in emotional terms. The one and 
the same infinite Basa or divine sentiment of bliss is differently 
expressed, and results in different devotional relationships between 
the &aktimat and the aspects of his Sakti. Viewed from the stand- 
point of emotional human relationship (Bagatmika), the varieties 
of Rasa thus reflected in the divine Parikaras become the different 
types or stages of Bagatmika Bhakti. On the lines of the Riagatmika 
Bhakti, the Baganuga Bhakti of ordinary devotees is modelled 
as types or stages of spontaneous devotional sentiment. The 
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Vaidhi Bliakti need not involve any emotional realisation of this 
character ; it is enough if the enjoined religious duties are performed 
in an attitude of devotion. The Raganuga Bhakti, on the other 
hand, consists of an emotional sublimation of intimate human 
sentiments by directing them towards the Bhagavat. It is, no doubt, 
an inward and spontaneous realisation, but it is still an elaborate 
realisation or Sadhana ; like the Vaidhi, it is still Sadhana-bhakti, 
but the Sadhana is independent of mechanical Sastric formulas and 
depends entirely on one’s own emotional capacity of devotion. It 
is, however, vicarious in the sense that the devotee, according to 
his individual capacity, imitates and realises within himself the 
different aspects of the beatific sport of the deity with his Associates 
in terms of one or other of the varieties of the blissful sentiment. 
It does not consist of a direct establishment of personal relationship 
between the deity and the devotee, but the devotee prepares himself 
for such direct personal contact by this preliminary vicarious enjoy- 
ment of the devotional sentiments of the deity’s own Parikaras, who 
typify the highest forms of devotional realisation. This Ragatmika 
Bhakti of the divine Parikaras cannot indeed be reached in its 
perfection by phenomenal beings, but years of constant practice can 
prepare them for ultimately attaining this state.^ 

These forms or gradations of emotional realisation are classified, 
in terms of human sentiments, into five broad categories of Rasas 
or devotional sentiments, namely, Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya 
and Madhiirya, the characteristics of which have already been 
indicated above in connexion with Rupa Gosvamin’s treatment of 
the Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra. The idea of the stages of distinct personal 
relationship of the deity and his Parikaras is a fundamental postulate 
with the Bengal school of Vaisnavism, because otherwise the rela- 
tionship would be reduced to one of colourless identity, which cannot 
be posited in view of the theory of difference in non-difference 
accepted by the school. It is for this reason that the feanta-Bhakti, 
which does not involve any .such idea of personal emotional relation- 
ship, is distinguished as inferior to the other four. The Santa- 
Bhakti consists of Sama or a state of mental composure, in which 
the devotee, according to the description of the Gi'td, becomes 
hrahmahhuta and attains the consciousness of his complete identity 
with Brahman. This mode of realisation, therefore, is not based 
upon the idea of personal relation.ship with the Bhagavat conceived 
as the Perfect Person, and would reduce the devotional sentiment 
into a sentiment of self-worship. No doubt, it involves an amount 
of Bhakti, but both in its method and objective it is mixed with 

. See above p. 732. 
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.Tiiana ; and such Jnana-misra Bhakti has already been spoken of 
above as an inferior type of Bhakti. It is not entirely rejected as 
a mode, but it is followed only by those who are desirous of Miikti 
or complete absorption in the impersonal Brahman. The pure 
Bhakti, on the other hand, is free from any such inferior objective, 
but it wants to continue its worship of the deity in some form of direct 
emotional relationship even in a state of emancipation from the 
bondage of the Maya-sakti. The first stage of this unmixed Bhakti 
is Dasya or the sentiment of servitude, which is higher than the 
somewhat colourless sentiment involved in Santa-Bhakti, for it 
conceives the Bhagavat as the eternal master and the Parikara as 
his eternal servant. There are also two other stages of aft’ectionate 
relation, namely, Sakhya or Friendship and Vatsalya or Parental 
Sentiment, until the climax is reached in the stage of Madhurya or 
pure erotic Love, symbolised by the intense and exquisite feeling 
of the Gopis for Krsna. This sentiment can also be imitated and 
vicariously realised by the devotee irresf)ective of his sex. In this 
highest stage the Lordship of the deity is completely suppressed by 
a sweetly powerful and self-surrendering charm which produces a 
strong mutual attraction between the deity and his Parikara. 

In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin maintains that the passion of 
the Gopis for Kr^na must not be viewed as mere sensual passion 
(Prakrta E^ma) . No doubt, there are verses in the Bhdgavata in 
which the display of conjugal love is described with reference to 
Krsna and the Gopis ; but even if it is desire or Kama, in the Gopis 
it becomes pure love or Preman for in all these ecstatic sports the 
Gopis never had the slightest desire for their own pleasure, but all 
their efforts were directed towards effecting the supreme pleasure 
of the Bhagavat. In the case of the Sairamdhri (the Kubja) , her 
desire for sporting with Krsna is not deprecated in itself; for 
whatever may have been the character of her desire, she did not 
long for inferior worldly objects^ but for the Bhagavat himself,^ and 
there is no doubt from, her words about the intensity of her feeling. 
It is deprecated only in comparison with the feeling of the Gopis, 
for her desire for sport was entirely for her own sensual pleasure, 
while that of the Gopis was exclusively intended for Krsna."^ In 
accordance with the V eddntasutfa ii. 1. S3 (lokavat tu lild- 
Icaivalyam ) , Ihe Lord’s intrinsic self consists of nothing but a 
spontaneous sport of his own infinite bliss.® This sport must be 

^ iddrslndm kdmo hi premaika-mpah. * prdkrtam eva msayam. 

“ sd tu hhagavantam eva Icdmayate iti parama-sumamsinyeva. 

* sairamdhryds tu hhdvo riramsd-pmyaiveng m-gopimm iva kevala-tat- 
tdtparydbhdvdt tad~apeksayaiva nindyate, na iu warupatafy, 

® llld tvatra svabhdvata eva dddhd. 
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understood to be non-phenomenal (a-prakrta) , but it is similar in 
form to that of idienomenal beings (lokavat) . In the phenomenal 
world the pleasure derived from conjugal love is reckoned as the 
highest fruition of sensuous pleasure ; it is only natural that the 
Bhagavat should also display in his sport with his own Saktis 
supersensuous pleasure of a similar character. The sex-instinct is 
thus acknowledged in this theology as one of the highest human 
instincts which finds a transfigured counterpart or ideal in the 
highest sportive instinct of the divine being. The Gopis, as already 
shown, are nothing but aspects of the Bhagavat-Krsna’s highest 
energy of bliss (Hladini 8akti) , and sport with them after the 
manner of phenomenal beings is only a natural expression of the 
divine self. Moreover, the sacred texts show that even ascetics and 
devotees like Uddhava, who were above worldly pleasure, praised and 
desired such pleasure of conjugal love as displayed by the Gopis. 
The Padmu-'purdna records that even the Srutis (the Vedas) also 
craved for it, and were incarnated as Gopis. The fact that not only 
Avomen but also men, and men of saintly character, desire it shows 
that the feeling is free from all touch of mere sensuality.^ 

In conclusion Jiva Gosvamin states that other details about 
Bhakti-marga are to be learnt from the Sastras or from the examples 
of great devotees. But whatever devotional secret one obtains from 
the grace of the Bhagavat or from his Guru should be cherished as 
a precious possession and should not be divulged to any one. 

f. The Priti-samdareha 

The object of this Samdarbha is to establish that Priti or 
Prema-bhakti, which as devotional love for the Bhagavat is the 
highest type of Bhakti, i.s the sumimutn honum of human life. In 
the first four Samdarbhas, the ultimate reality or the Parama- 
tattva has been explained and identified wnth the Sambandha-tattva 
of the 8astra, namely, the Bhagavat-Krsna as the highest and most 
exclusive object of worship (TJpasya). In the fifth Samdarbha his 
worship (TJpasana) has been declared as the Abhidheya or subject- 
matter of the Sastra. In the present Samdarbha, the Priti for the 
Bhagavat is considered as the highest end or Prayojana. It has been 
declared by philosophers that the highest Prayojana or the highest 
good of man is the discontinuance of the miseries of existence 
{duhkha-nivrtti) and ' the attainment of happiness (mlcha-pmpti ) . 
An attempt is made now to demonstrate that the Bhagavat-priti 
brings happiness which is unalloyed and imperishable, and conse- 
quently causes the absolute and permanent cessation of misery. It 

^ na ‘prakrtah kdmo’sau, • • 
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is shown that by this intense feeling of devotional love, which can 
be relished by the devotee as a blissful supersensuous sentiment 
(Rasa) , the Bhagavat can be realised in his true character ; for 
the Bhagavat himself realises in it his own nature of perfect bliss and 
reveals himself in his self-surrendering grace. 

In the scriptures the ultimate reality is established as the real 
(sat) , eternal (ananta) , absolute (kevala) and perfect (parama) 
bliss. This bliss is distinguished from every other kind of bliss, for 
it is pure and abundant, being placed beyond the sphere of the 
Maya-sakti, and is, therefore, unlike phenomenal pleasure which 
is mixed with sorrow and therefore transient and insufficient. It 
has been already exx)lained in the Paramdtvia-saindarbha that, 
although the Jiva belongs to the Bhagavat (tadiyo’pi) , its knowledge 
of the Bhagavat is defeated by the external Maya-sakti ; and as. this 
results in a loss of self-knowledge and in an absorption in the 
phenomenal conditions (Upadhi) fashioned by the Maya-sakti, the 
Jiva is tied to the misery of rebirth (Samsara) . The diva’s want of 
knowledge of the Bhagavat is declared to be an instance of Prag- 
abhava (non-existence previous to production) ; that is, it exists from 
the beginning but can be removed by divine grace ; it is not a case of 
Dhvamsabhava (non-existence due to total destruction) or Atyanta- 
bhava (absolute non-existence) ; for, in these cases the attainment 
of knowledge would have been entirely impossible. In other words, 
the Jiva's knowledge of the Bhagavat may be temporarily non- 
existent, but the Jiva possesses, through divine grace, the inherent 
capacity of attaining it. This knowledge of the Bhagavat, which 
is equivalent to beatitude or direct realisation of the ultimate 
reality, consists of the attainment of the highest bliss ; and this is 
declared to be the highest human good or the Parama-purusartha. 
As soon as the radical cause, namely, want of knowledge, is 
removed, the Jiva’s loss of self-knowledge automatically disappears ; 
for the knowledge of self consists entirely of the knowledge of the 
self-manifes ting, divine self, of which the individual self is only a 
part. The cessation of misery follows as a natural result from this 
blissful realisation ; and, being destroyed eternally, the cessation 
becomes absolute and perpetual (dhvarnisdhhava) . As it is preceded 
by the removal of the fetters of the Maya-sakti or the bondage 
of Samsara by an appearance of the Svarupa-sakti in the shape of 
Prema-bhakti, it is called Mukti or emancipation. The Mukti has, 
therefore, been described in the Bhdgavata (ii. 10. 6) as the attain- 
ment of the Jiva’s natural state and function by relinquishing its 
otherwise imposed state and function.^ It has been already shown 

^ muktir hitvanyathd-rufam svarupe'^ vyavostkitih, 
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that the view that the Jiva and the Bhagavat are identical is wrong , 
the Jlva, as a part (Amsa) attains the whole (Amsin), which, 
according to the capacity and mode of worship, may be either the 
Brahman or the Bhagavat. Of these two modes of attainment, the 
first consists merely of the appearance of the knowledge of the 
impersonal Brahman on the destruction of that function of the 
Mfiya-sakti which is known as the Avidya and of the absorption of 
the Jiva in Brahman; but the second, which is higher, consists of 
the attainment of the Bhagavat in his fullest and truest self in his 
own paradise, where the Jlva in its essential character is brought in 
direct contact with the personal god. The attainment of the 
Brahman, much less of the Bhagavat, must not be understood to 
imply that the individual attains sameness or identity, but it 
means that the individual merely posits its own intrinsic similarity 
to the divine reality, the similarity consisting in the inherent 
possession, even in infinitesimal proportion, of the divine Svarupa- 
sakti of bliss, which for the time being was suppressed by the 
Maya-sakti. This Mukti can be attained during life-time (Jlvad- 
dasa) as well as after leaving the gross and the subtle bodies after 
death (XJtki'anta-dasa) . In the latter state, both kinds of body 
(gross and subtle) being destroyed, the Jlva is no longer subject 
to the bondage of Karman and consequently to phenomenal 
pleasure and pain ; it thus becomes fit to receive the highest bliss 
which reveals itself and destroys misery for ever. The &lstra speaks 
of this type of Mukti as the highest Prayojana or Purusartha. 

It has been already made clear that the divine reality can be 
attained either in the indistinct and indiscrete form (as^iospi-visesa- 
rupa) of Brahman or in the distinct and proper form of the Bhagavat ; 
and that of these, the direct beatitude or Saksatkara of the Bhagavat 
is much superior to the mere consciousness or Jnana of Brahman. 
This theme is further elucidated here from a different point of 
viewi Of all the attributes or energies of the divine self, the 
highest is its special attribute of belovedness {priyatva-laksana- 
dha'n'na-visesa) , which implies the state both of loving and being 
loved and which is one of the highest functions of its energy of 
bliss or Hladini Sakti. One may possess a series of good qualities, 
but without Pnti or love such qualities have hardly any significance ; 
on the other hand, the value of the qualities can be properly 
realised only when such a person is regarded with PrTti or love. It 
follows, therefore, that the divine attributes are fully realised only 
wlicn the attribute of Priti is realised, that is, only when the divine 
person is realised not only as an object of love but also as capable 
of love himself.' In all divine revelation or Saksatkara, therefore, 
the clemenl of Priti must predominate ; and the degree of the 
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revelation depends upon the degree of the Pnti involved in it. It 
follows from what has been said above that (f) the attainment of 
the highest happiness and the consequent cessation of misery, which 
constitute Mukti, are attainable by divine Saksatkara alone, 
{ii) without Priti there can be no Saksatkara or revelation of the 
divine self or of his intrinsic attributes, (iii) this Saksatkara consists 
of the apprehension of the ultimate divine reality in its truest and 
fullest character of the Bhagavat as a personal god -in his own 
paradise, (iv) by PrTti or intense devotional love alone for the deity, 
there is certainty of such apprehension, (v) upon the quality and 
extent of the Priti depend the character and degree of the apprehen- 
sion, and (vi) the Bhagavat-Prlti alone is thus the only suvimum 
bonum of man. 

That the Priti is the highest good can also be established by 
the ways of the world {loha-vyavahnra ) . All beings are naturally 
inclined towards Priti or love, for it is seen that life itself is sacrificed 
for the beloved object. A man seeks different objects of love in his 
childhood, youth and old age, but his search is never fully satisfied ; 
for everyone desires to love that object which brings the highest and 
most enduring bliss, and such an object is unavailable in the 
phenomenal world. The Bhagavat alone as the source of such bliss 
is the highest object of love. Thus, through cycles of birth, the 
Jiva never realises the proper and fully sufficient object of love 
until it reaches the Bhagavat in whom all his Priti finally rests. 
One who is full of PrTti towards the Bhagavat can have no love 
for any other object ; even emancipation as such is insignificant 
to him. In saying, -therefore, that PiTti is the highest good, one 
can only mean Priti towards the Bhagavat, 

Those who maintain that there is no feeling of bliss in Mukti 
fail to demonstrate that it is the highest good. The existence of 
bliss is useless unless it can be felt ; for no one desires that he will 
become bliss itself, but he desires to feel the bliss. Hence, if there 
is no feeling of bliss in the state of release, then it would be a futile 
objective for which no effort would be undertaken and no desire 
entertained. Those who maintain, therefore, that in Mukti there 
is no consciousness of feeling and consequently no experience of 
bliss, prescribe a suvimum bonum which can hardly stimulate any 
desire or effort for attainment. That there is such an experience 
(anubhava) of bliss even in emancipation is established in the 
Sruti. Even when the Jiva attains the state of identity with 
Brahman, it can never, as we have seen, become the Brahman itself 
because of the relation of difference in non-difference, and there is 
some bliss even in the realisation of. Brahman; but since in the 
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higher manifestation of the Bhagavat there is a full display of the 
intrinsic divine energies, the bliss in this case springs from the 
perfect divine self and is of a varied and wonderful character 
(ananda-vaicitrya) . This Bhagavat-saksatkara alone, in which there 
is an experience of infinite bliss, is entitled to the designation of 
Mukti. 

The Saksatkara or revelation of the Bhagavat may occur either 
by the inward (antar) or the outward (bahis) appearance of the 
deity to the devotee; in other words, the Bhagavat may either 
reveal himself inwardly to the contemplative mind, or he may do 
so outwardly to the mind and the different organs of senses. The 
outward vision, however, is regarded as superior to the inward, for 
the actual sight of the deity as a person is a higher realisation than 
the more comprehension through mental meditation. Purity of the 
mind and Imdy is a necessary qualification, but such purity itself is 
the result of the self-manifesting energy of the divine will discovered 
by the paiiicular mode of Bhakti. The Bhakti, being a special 
function of the divine Svarupa-sakti, can never be produced but 
appears of itself through divine grace; and the human mind and 
senses, being affected by this self-manifested energy of the divine 
self, become possessed of the conceit that they are themselves, the 
means of divine manifestation. If it is objected that this conclu- 
sion would dispense with the very necessity of mental and bodily 
purity, it is replied that such purity is nevertheless necessary for 
reflecting, as in a mirror, the divine energy. The removal of the 
gross consciousness induced by the Maya-sakti abolishes the 
phenomenal self ; and the true self, standing out in its essential 
purity and tranquillity, becomes a sDrt of supersensuous medium 
for the appearance of the divine being. 

It must not be supposed that during divine descent as Avataras, 
even impure minds obtained a direct vision. What they obtained 
was merely a semblance (Abhasa) of the vision, which does not 
deserve the designation of Mukti.^ A reference to the Bhagavata 
shows that during the Prakata Lihi, beings like Indra and Sisupfila 
could not have obtained the same vision as the Gopa-Gopis, 
although Krsna appeared before them all. It is because of the 
defective mentality of these beings that their vision was defective 
by taking in an Ablifisa only, Krsna having never revealed himself 
in his tine character before them ; for the Lord has declared in the 
Gltd (vii. 25) that he is not manifest to all, being hidden by his 
own Yoga-maya.^ Such impure minds devoid of Priti are of two 


’ tasya sftksutkdrabhasasyam mukti-samjv&tvam, 
lulham prakusah sarvasya yogam-dyu-mmdvrtah. 
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kinds, namely, those which are indifferent or averse to the Bhagavat 
(Vahiriiiiikha) , and those which are hostile (Vidvesin). The 
former, again, fall into two classes, namely, (i) those who having 
obtained a sight of the deity are still absorbed in phenomenal 
objects e.g., the ordinary men and gods at the time of Krsna’s 
appearance, and (ii) those who having obtained a sight of the deity 
directly disregard him e.g., Indra who spoke of Krsna with 
disrespect. In this connexion it must not be supposed that the Gopa- 
Gopls, Avho are the favoured Parikaras of Krsna, were still absorbed 
in the objects of senses, for their absorption Was not for their own 
sake but for the sake of accomplishing the pleasure of Krsna. In 
other words, their absorption was not real but apparent ; it was only 
a semblance (Abhasa) of absorption, imposed for the purpose of 
fostering the particular Lila. The Parikaras of the Bhagavat are 
all non-phenomenal beings, and can therefore be never affected by 
such expressions of phenomenal attributes as jealousy, anger etc. ; 
where incidents, involving such passions or attributes, are described 
in the Bhdgavata (e.g., in the cases of Balarama, Arjuna and 
Narada in the Syamantaka-upakhyaiia, x. 57 ; Mahakalapura- 
upakhyana, x. 89 ; and the Mausala-upakhyana xi. 1) , Ahey must be 
taken as instances of the Abhasa or semblance, and not reality, of 
such passions or attributes. Those who are hostile to the Bhagavat 
also fall into two classes, namely, (I) those who are receptive of 
the graceful charm of the Bhagavat but are incapable of appreciating 
its sweetness through disrelish (Aruci) and are, therefore, positively 
ill disposed, e.g. Kfilayavana, and {ii) those who have an unnatural 
and contrary perception (Vaikrtya) which regards the sweetness 
as bitterness, and are, therefore, vindictive, e.g., the Mallas of 
Kamsa. AIL these four kinds of impurity in their fine distinctions 
are likened to the different degrees of sensibility of a person, 
possessing a bilious and defective tongue, with regard to the taste 
of a lump of sugar. In the first place, he is incapable, through the 
radical defect, of realising the true taste of sugar, but seeing others 
like it, he may not despise it ; secondly, he may despise it through 
sclf-conceit ; thirdly, being fond of things possessing sour or bitter 
taste, he may be hostile to the sweet taste ; or lastly, through his 
depraved and contrary sense, its sweetness may taste as bitterness. 
Just as a person possessing one or other of this fourfold defect of 
taste can never have the true taste of sugar but only the semblance 
of a taste, the mind possessing one or other of the four kinds of 
impurity mentioned above can never, have a direct realisation of 

^ labdhe tad-darsane^jn vmyddyahhinivesavantah, 

* avajnatdrah. 
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the true divine self, but only the semblance of such realisation. 
But the true realisation may ultimately come through divine grace, 
just in the same way as the true relish of the sugar may appear 
through constant practice and habit. The averseness of the impure, 
who seeing the deity see him not, can be removed by the manifesta- 
tion of Prema-Bhakti, which results in the real Saksatkara and not 
in its semblance only. 

The Miikti or divine revelation occurring after death may be 
of five kinds, and they are (i) Salokya, attainment of the same 
Loka or place of divine habitation with the deity, (n) Sarstya, 
attainment of similar divine condition or power, (m) Sarupya, 
attainment of similar divine form, (iv) Samipy a, attainment of 
proximity or nearness to the divine being, and (u) Sayujya, entrance 
into or aborption in the divine self. Of these the Samipya alone 
partakes of the character of what is called Baliih-sfiksatkara or 
outward vision above, the other four being inferior to it as Antali- 
saksatkara. All the five kinds of Mukti, however, are beyond the 
sphere of phenomenal Gunas, and there is no return from them 
into rebirth (andvrUi-fdhitya). In the case of Sarstya and Sarupya, 
it must not be understood that the emancipated being attains all 
the divine powers in their perfection or the same perfect divine 
form ; they attain not the same but similar powers and form only 
in a partial proportion for the Jiva, however perfected or eman- 
cipated, is still inferior to Ihe Bhagavat. The Sayujya Mukti 
usually occurs in the attainment of the Brahman (Brahraa-kaivalya) , 
but Sayujya with the Bhagavat is sometimes spoken of. Although 
the Jiva never becomes perfectly identical vrith the Bhagavat, the 
chief cliaracteristic of the Sayujya Mukti is complete immersion in 
the divine bliss {hhagaiKilAak^anananda-niinagnata ) , and conse- 
quently the capacity of experiencing the Bhagavat in all his 
intrinsic energies and supersensuous sports becomes lost in the state 
of immersion. In this respect, the Sfiyujya Mnkti differs from the 
other four forms of emancipation, in which the separate existence 
and the consequent opportunity for worship and service of the 
emancipated being still continue. For this reason the Sayujya 
Mukti is regarded as inferior and is never desired by the real 
Bhakta ; and in the Bhdgavata, the purport of which is to inculcate 
tlic continuous service and adoration of the Bhagavat, there is no 
explicit example given of the Sayujya Mukti, which is thus not 
directly approved of in the highest scripture of Vaisnavism. It 
is dear that since in the Sayujya Mukti the individual personality 
and capacity for service of the emancipated being vanishes, it is 
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mconsistent with the fundamental devotional principles of diialistic 
Vaisnavism, and is, therefore, denied a place of importance in its 
devotional scheme. Its lesser importance is illustrated by the fact 
that ill some cases (as in the example of Sisupala, who is said to 
have obtained the Sayiijya Mukti), the Bhagavat in his Lila Lakes 
the individual bodily out of his own divine self and sets him up 
as a Parsada, thus relieving him of the powerless state of merger and 
making him capable of enjoying the divine Lila as an Associate or 
Attendant. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the characteristics 
of Mukti, as properly understood from the Vaisiiava point of view, 
arc : (/) removal of the bondage of the Maya-sakti and realisation 

of the Jlva’s true self through that function of the Svarupa-sakti 
which is called Bhakti and of which the highest blissful expression 
is Priti, (n) the consequent attainment of a state which is beyond 
the sphere of the phenomenal Gunas induced by the Maya-sakti, 
and the relinquishment, after death, of the subtle as well as the 
gross body, (m) cessation of all absorption in phenomenal acts 
(Karman) but not of devotional acts, and the consequent abolition 
of all doubt and pain, (iv) abolition of Samsara or rebirth, (v) a 
direct intuition or sight of the deity (Saksatkara) , resulting in the 
regaining of the Jiva’s proper state of bliss or beatitude, and 
(vi) persistence of the separate existence and personality of the 
emancipated being in perpetual worship and .service of the deity, 
which consi.st chiefly of the tasting of the different sentiments 
(Rasas) , involved, as aspects of Priti, in the beatific sports displayed 
in the divine place of habitation. The most essential of these 
characteristics is the Saksatkara or direct revelation of the deity, 
the others following it as a inaTlter of course. 

The five kinds of Mukti described by the current schools of 
thought arc thus accepted and interpreted in its own light by the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism, but in this interpretation prominence 
is given to the service and love of the Bhagavat, which alone in 
its view is important as the highest of all human ends. The Mukti 
which gives no such scope to Priti or -devotional love is rejected ; 
for it is laid down that the Priti, which alone results in the clearest 
revelation, is much higher than even the five kinds of Mukti, which 
follow as an inevitable concomitant of the attainment of Priti. 
There cannot* indeed be any true Mukti without Priti towards the 
Bhagavat, but the individuals desirous of Mukti have often other 
objectives than the Bhagavat himself and do not desire him 
exclusively. The word Kaivalya, however, implies pure Bhakti, 
consisting of unalloyed Priti ; and even the desire for Mukti, if it 
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is not*synonymous with. Bhagavat-Priti, must be regarded as deceit 
(Kaitava) in the religion of the Bhagavatas^ Even those who have 
attained Mukti are known to have desired Priti thereafter ; for 
lightly understood, PrTti is the only highest form of Mukti. This is 
the whole purport of the Bha^avata, which directly disapproves of 
Mukti in many a passage. Except in so far as the powers and 
privileges conferred by the five forms of Mukti become useful as a 
means for serving the deity, the true Bhakta, who is Pritimat, never 
desires Mukti even if it is granted freely to him, but only seeks to 
realise his devotional love by contributing exclusively to the pleasure 
of the Bhagavat. 

If the Bhakta is sometimes seen to pray for other boons, this 
must be understood to be an aspect of his Priti, for such prayer is 
never meant for selfish ends but for serving the deity. The 
Ekantin or exclusively devoted Bhakta may be either Jata-priti or 
Aj.ata-priti, according as his love for the deity is fully developed or 
not. For the latter, the only desirable good is the growth of 
devotional love. But the former may be (i) the &anta-bhakta 
whose only desire is an experience of the deity (ii) the divine 
Parikara of the Lord who possesses the Ragatmika Bhakti, and 
(Hi) the Bhakta who possesses the Raganuga Bhakti, and, with the 
conceit of a particular Parikara,^ desires to experience the different 
sentiments (Rasas) of Dasya, Sakhya etc. by means of service and 
worship. Each of these seeks such favour as suits his capacity and 
inclination. The Santa Bhakta, for instance, does not seek to serve 
but desires merely to obtain a consciousness of the deity ; but the 
third type of devotee mentioned above may desire the favour of 
proximity etc., in order that he may better serve his deity. If they 
arc sometimes seen to desire Sarstya, Samipya etc., the object is not 
to obtain any benefit for personal enjoyment but to attain the 
privileges and powers of these forms of Mukti for the purpose of 
serving the deity with greater magnificence. But Bhagavat-priti 
alone is the boon which the true Bhakta really seeks. 

The concept Priti involves the elements of Siikha (pleasure) 
and Priyata (attribute of fondness) . By Sukha is meant such 
degrees of pleasure or happiness as are indicated by the words Mud, 
Pramoda, Harsa and Ananda ; by Priyata is understood the feeling 
of attachment indicated by words like Bhava (affection), Ilarda 
(cordi.ality) and Sauhrda (friendliness) . Both the words Sukha and 
Priyata imply emotion but there is a difference. The Sukha is a 

^ bhagavad-dhnrme mohsdhMsmridhW apt kaitavam. 
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pfirticular consciousness which consists of delight consequent upon 
some kind of personal satisfaction; but the Priyata, also a conscious- 
ness consisting entirely of delight, involves (i) an agreeableness 
{dnuJculy a) towsiids the object of love, which seeks the welfare of 
the beloved, irrespective of any consideration of personal satisfaction, 
(m) a longing {sfrhd) for the beloved object which is based upon 
this agreeable disposition (iad~&nukulydnugatd) , and (Hi) a cons- 
ciousness of delight resulting from these two factors. It is true 
that whatever causes the pleasure of the beloved also causes the 
pleasure of the person loving him, but the latter pleasure is not the 
conscious object of desire but follows as an inevitable concomitant. 
Thus, the Priyata, even if it has a significance for seif, is not self- 
centred like Sukha, which results from the realisation of some kind 
of personal interest. The Priyata involves indeed an element of 
Sukha but it is not synonymous with Sukha ; for the impersonal 
delight in Priyata is different from the mere consciousness of personal 
pleasure which is the essence of Sukha, and consists entirely in 
contributing to the pleasure of the beloved object. Thus, Sukha 
inheres in self, as the ground (Asraya) of the emotion, but since it 
does not involve the desire of causing the pleasure of anyone else, 
it has no object (Visaya) to which it may be directed ; but Priyata, 
or Love as a sentiment, has both a ground and an object in the self 
and in the not-self respectively. 

Since the chief characteristic of Priyata, involved in Priti, is 
the selfless disposition to seek the happiness of the beloved, it 
transcends the element of Sukha and ignores, even if it necessarily 
involves, all considerations of one’s own happiness. The fact that 
the beloved is being made happy may cause, as a matter of course, 
one’s own happiness ; but even such happiness of one’s self may 
sometimes be an obstacle if it impedes the act of contributing to 
the happiness of the beloved object. It is for this reason that 
Priti or Love does not even desire to obtain the beloved object for 
itself, if such a desire hinders in any way the happiness of the 
beloved object. But even in such a case, the deprivation does not 
cause pain, for the thought that the beloved is happy causes a 
peculiar happiness in one’s self. When, on the other hand, there is 
attainment consistent with the happiness of the beloved object, the 
happiness in one’s self is still not personal but consists of the 
thought tliat it is bringing happiness to the beloved object. Thus, 
love may not always mean happiness in the narrow sense but 
happiness in the higher sense is always present in it. Both in 
separation and union, there is happiness in Priti caused by the 
happiness of the beloved, even though it is devoid of all conscious 
desire for one’s personal happiness. . The Priti or Love in this sense 
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consists simply of selfless service to the beloved and is known as 
Seva. 

In the Vaisnava Rasa-sastra, this Priti or Love directed towards 
the Bhagavat is designated by the term Prema-bhakti, and as such 
it is regarded as an expression of the intrinsic divine energy. This 
is the essential characteristic (svarupa-laJcsana) of Priti. In theo- 
logical language, the Sukha is a function of the attribute of goodness 
of the Maya-sakti, while the Priyata is an aspect of the highest 
Hladini or blissful Svariipa-sakti of the divine being. As it springs 
from the inherent quality of the object of desire, the Priti is described 
as natural or Svabhaviki ; and as it has no other motive but 
agreeableness to the pleasure of the beloved object, it is called 
Animitta or Akimcana. Even Sadhana-bhakti and Bhava-bhakti 
possess these characteristics because of their direct relation to Prema- 
bhakti ; and though both these appear as means of accomplishment 
(Sadhana) , they should not be regarded as impermanent (vinasvara) 
or worldly {wparamartha) expedients, becanse Bhakti, in whatever 
form it appears, can never be properly taken as a means but should 
be considered as an end in itself, being an expression of the divine 
attribute of blissful love. Viewed from this standpoint, it follows 
that in the blissful love of the devotee the divine being eternally 
realises his own intrinsic potency of blissful love, which forms the 
essence of his divine self. It is thus a form of self-realisation not 
only of the devotee, who regains his natural blissful state, but 
also of the divine person whose very self consists primarily of 
blissful love. It is, therefore, declared in the Sruti that the Priti of 
his Bhakta causes a wonderful delight to the Bhagavat himself, ^ by 
which the divine being becomes, according to the Bhdgavata 
(ix, 4. 63) , full of infinite Priti and entirely subservient to the 
Bhakta. The bliss of the Bhagavat is of two kinds, springing 
respectively from his Svarupa or intrinsic self, and from his Svarupa- 
sakti or intrinsic energy. The latter kind of bliss may, again, be 
(i) Manasananda or mental bliss, arising from, the display of such 
attributes as compassion, friendliness, etc., and (ii) Aisvaryananda, 
or bliss arising from the display of such power and magnificence as 
his Dhaman, Parikara, Lila, etc. The bliss caused by the Prema- 
bhakti or Priti of the devotee, which entirely subjugates (para- 
vaMlcarotH) and intoxicates (madayati) the deity, is to be 
comprehended as a special expression of the divine Manasananda. 
This divine bliss cannot be likened to the bliss of the Samkhya, 
arising from the Sattva-giina^ for the Bhagavat is eternally untouched 

} hhagavato^pyananda-camatkaritatasyabhaktehmiyate. 
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by the Gimas brought into existence by the Mayjl-sakti ; nor is 
it like the Bralimfinanda of the Nirvisesa-vadins, for it would then 
be nothing more than Svariipananda ; nor is it like the Ananda of 
the Jlva which is only atomic j but it is the peculiar bliss of the 
highest Hlfulini Svarupa-sakti by which the Bhagavat himself 
enjoys and makes other enjoy. This divine bliss, which surpasses 
every other kind of bliss, being placed in the Bhakta, becomes 
Bhagavat-priti,! the experience of which makes both the deity and 
the devotee completely engrossed in each other (paraspardvesatva) . 
Thus, a direct channel of mystic contact is established between 
them, but there is never complete identity and the relationship 
continues for ever. The process is illustrated by the analogy of 
the heating of iron by the fire, in which the iron is possessed by 
the attributes of the fire and becomes fiery, but its character as 
iron remains unchanged. 

The incidental characteristics {tatastlia-laksana) of Bhagavat- 
prlti consist of such outward expressions of the sentiment as melting 
of the mind (Dravata) , thrill of pleasure (Koma-harsa) and 
sliedding of tears (Asru-pata) , etc. ; and they signify that the relish 
of the sentiment is one of sweetness (Madhurya) . As the Visaya or 
'Alambana of the Prlti is the Bhagavat, it is, like the Bhagavat 
himself, one and indivisible ; but, like the Bhagavat again, it is 
capable of making its appearance in various degrees or stages 
(Krama), in accordance with the various degrees of the capacity of 
particular devotees. In relation to the particular Svarupa in which 
the deity manifests himself, either perfectly or imperfectly, the 
Piuti also makes its perfect or imperfect appearance. In the 
Hcimdarhlia it has been demonstrated that Krsna is the Bhagavat 
himself in the most perfect manifestation of the divine principle. 
It would follow from this that it is only in relation to Krsna, and 
to no other deity, that there is the most perfect display of PrTti ; 
and that in the devotees of Krsna alone there is the perfection of 
the devotional sentiment of love. In the Parikaras of the Bhagavat- 
Ivrsna, who are the best types of devotee, the Prlti is eternally, 
self-established, but in other devotees it is awakened and 
gradually becomes fully developed. In the first stage, there appears 
a feeling of non-attachment to the gross body and objects of 
senses, as well as a feeling of attachment to everything relating 
to the Bhagavat; but when the Prlti makes its full appearance, 
there is a complete attachment to the Bhagavat, which is unchange- 
able in all conditions and situations, as well as the perfection of 


^ bhakta-vmdesveva nikppyama'^ bhagavat-prUydkhjayd variate. 
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bliss and the power of bringing bliss to others by contact or 
association. 

The appearance of Priti operates in two different ways on the 
devotee: (i) it cultivates and prepares the mind (bhakta-citta- 
samskriyd-viscsa) by giving rise to succeedingly higher grades of 
the devotional feeling, and (it) it produces various kinds of conceit 
or distinctive consciousness (abhimana-viSesa) , such as the conceit 
of being a servant, a friend or a beloved of the deity. From the first 
of these points of view, the successive stages in the growth, of the 
devotional feeling are : (1) Rati, producing delight in the mind 

(ulldsayati) , (2) Preman, causing a sense of attachment which 
regards the deity as one’s own {mamatayd yojayati) , (3) Pra]giaya, 
generating confidence (vihamhhayati) , (4) Mana, producing, 

through excess of affection, a sensitiveness which gives rise to a 
diversity of feelings (pnyatvMUayendhhimdnayati) , (,5) Sneha, 

causing a softening and melting of the heart (dravayati) , (6) Rlaga, 
exciting an excess of eager longing for its object of desire {sva- 
visayam pratyabhild§dtisayena yojayati), (7) Anuraga, making the 
beloved appear ever and ever new (pratilcsanam eva sva-vi^ayayi 
navornavatvendnubhavayati) , and (8) Mahabhava, maddening by 
the wonder of unsurpassed ecstasy {asamordhva-caTriatkdreiion- 
mddayati) . The characteristics of these stages of Priti have already 
been described by Rupa Gosvamin, and summarised by us in our 
chapter on the Rasa-sastra.^ As Jiva Gosvamin follows this treat- 
ment without going into detailed analysis, it is not necessary for 
our purpose to dilate further on the subject. The Priti also produces 
different kinds of conceit in the devotee, and the cause of this is 
the manifestation of a particular charactqj* or Svabhava of the 
deity {e.g., as a Friend, Son, Master or Beloved), inspiring a 
corresponding sentiment in the devotee {e.g., Friendship, Parent 
Sentiment, Servitude or Love) . The conceit may thus take various 
forms, but it has been classified broadly into four chief forms : 
(0 the conceit that one is being favoured by the deity (Anugrahya- 
bhimana) , (ii) the conceit that one is favouring the deity (Anugraha- 
kabhimana), (m) the conceit that one is a friend of the deity 
(MiU’abhimana) , and (in) the conceit that one is a beloved of the 
deity (Priyabhimana) . As already explained more than once above, 
this theory implies that the practice of Priti in Bengal Vaisnavism 
is based upon the distinctive consciousness of one or other of such 
personal relationship of an emotional character with the deity. This 
relationship is supersensuous in essence, but it bears similarity to 
those actually obtaining among men in the sensuous world. In its 
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impersonal and transcendental character, the Priti towards Krsna 
may take the form of the feeling between the father or mother and 
the child, between the master and the servant, between two friends, 
or between the husband and the wife. 

jTva Gosvamin now proceeds to describe the characteristics of 
these forms of the devotional consciousness. As the favour of the deity 
may appear in the form of compassion (Anukampa) or furtherance 
(Posana) , the devotee who possesses the conceit of being favoured 
(Anugrahyabhimanin) may be of two kinds, but each of these may 
also be with or without an intimate feeling of affectionate regard 
(Mamata) to the divine being. Those who are without such 
feeling of Mamata conceive the deity from a distance as the Brahman 
or the Paramatman, and they are the Jhanin-bhaktas like Sanaka 
and others. Since the moon has the attribute of gladdening, one 
can feel pleasure by merely looking at it without feeling any sense 
of attachment ; the devotee of this type feels a similar pleasure at 
the vision of his object of devotion. This attitude of Bhakti mixed 
with Jilana can proceed no further than the state of Rati described 
above, and such a devotee is known in the Vaisnava &astra as the 
feanta Bhakta. The Santa-rati, which they feel, is typified by the 
sentiment expressed in the well-known verse, often attributed to 
Samkaracarya : 

satyapi hheddpagame ndiku tcvdhaTti na mdm/iMnas tva7n\ 
mmudro hi tarctngah kvacana samudro na tdrahgah\\ 

Even when the difference disappears, 0 Lord, I am thine, 
but you are not mine ; the wave belongs to the sea, but the 
sea does not belong to the wave. 

On the other hand, those devotees who possess the feeling of 
attachment (Mamata) conceive the deity as the Protector (Palaka) , 
Master '(Prabhu) or Superior (Lalaka), and themselves as his 
Subject (Palyh) , Servant (Dasa) or as standing in inferior relation- 
ship (Lalya) to him. This feeling may go up to the state of Raga 
described above. 

In the same way, Parental Affection may be conceived towards 
the deify, apprehended as the son, by the devotee who possesses the 
conceit of favouring the deity (Anugrahakabhimanin) . This feeling 
is called Vatsalya, and the characteristics of Raga are abundant in 
it. Those who have the attitude of friendliness (Mitrabhimanin) 
conceive the deity as a friend, and the feeling is called Maitrya, in 
which also there is an abundance of Raga. The climax is reached 
in those devotees who apprehend the deity as the lover, and 
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their feeling is called TCanta-bhava^ or Madhiira Rati, to which 
Eupa Gosvamiii gives also the name of Priyata. This feeling can 
reach to the highest state of Mahabhava described above, which is 
always attained by Radha. In this connexion, it is stated that the 
love of ICrsiia’s Patta-Mahisis go up to the Anuraga stage, but that 
of the GopTs can reach much higher to the stage of Mahabhava. 
No doubt, the excellence of the feeling is due to Krsna’s attitude 
towards the GopTs; but it also depends upon the quality of the 
recipient, on the analogy of the water of the Svati Naksatra 
falling into the pearl-shell and producing the pearl. Jiva Gosvamin 
points out that in the secular (Laukika) Rasa-sastra the Madhura 
alone is regarded as Rati, its corresponding Rasa being Srhgara ; 
while through its resemblance to the sexual passion, it is often 
designated Kama or sensual enjoyment. But Jlva Gosvamin never 
misses an opportunity of emphasising that the ordinary sexual 
desire is different from this feeling of devotional love, which the 
GopTs entertained towards Krsna. Although in both there is an 
clement of desire and the outward movements (Cesta) are similar, 
yet the supersensuous Madhura-bhava of the GopTs is different from 
sensuous Kama in the fact that the significance of the former 
consists entirely in contributing to the pleasure of its divine object, 
while the latter, as a mundane feeling, aims primarily at one’s own 
pleasure. Hence the word PrTti .should be applied primarily to the 
transcendental Kanta-bhava of the GopTs, and only secondarily to 
the ordinary sexual desire (Prakrta Kama) of human heroes and 
heroines. Since the desire of the Kubja had the divine Krsn,a as 
its object, it has been praised as Apralqrta Kama, but since it was 
meant solely for self-satisfaction, it has been deprecated still as 
Kama in comparison with the selfless and self-surrendering desire of 
the GopTs, which consisted of supersensuous love. 

The feelings of Santa, Dasya, Maitrya, Vfitsalya and Madhurya 
described above form five basic aspects of Bhagavat-prTti, and each 
succeeding one of these indicates a higher stage of realisation than 
the preceding. Sometimes they appear mixed up with one another ; 
as, for instance, in Yudhisthira there is a mixture of Sauhrda- 
hlaitrya and Dasya, in Baladeva a mixture of Vatsalya and Sakhya- 
Maitrya, and in the Patta-mahisTs a mixture of Dasya and 
Madhura-bhava. The PrTti, in which these distinctive feelings are 
absent, is known as general or Samanya PrTti, which is of a still 
inferior kind. Of these different types of devotee, however, the 
Santa and the Siimanya are called Tatastha Bhakta, because they 

^ Jednto’yam iti pritih ‘ kdnta-hhavah ; esa eva pnyatCi-sahdena ki-rasdmrta- 
smdkau paribhnfitah. . ■ ; _ 
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are devoid of Mamata or sense of intimate personal attachment to 
the deity, and their feeling never progresses beyond the preliminary 
stage of Rati. But the remaining kinds of devotee, namely, Diisa, 
Mitra, Vatsala and Kanta, who are the Parikaras of the Bhagavat, 
possess that Priti which is called Mamata-bhakti on account of the 
abundance of the feeling of attachment. As the two types of the 
Tatastha and the Parikara devotee have for their objective the 
Brahman and Bhagavat appearance of the deity respectively, the 
former is inferior to the latter. Generally speaking, the excellence 
of the deity may appear, as already indicated above, either in the 
form of unsurpassed Aisvarya or in the form of unsurpassed 
Madhiirya. The Aisvarya indicates power or mastery (Prabhuta), 
but Madhurya means loveliness of conduct, quality, beauty, youth, 
sport and emotional intimacy of relationship. Ordinary experience 
tells us that the Aisvarya of a person produces fear, confusion and 
respect, but Madhurya is the source of love in its sweet and melting 
quality. The devotees naturally fall into two classes, according as 
they prefer to experience the divine Aisvarya or Madhurya. It has 
been already stated that everyone cannot experience all the infinite 
aspects of the divine principle, but that each resorts only to that 
aspect which suits his capacity and inclination ; this is what is 
called Gunopasana implied in the V edanta-mtra (iii. 3) . Those who 
realise the excellent Madhurya aspect of Krsna, which is principally 
displayed in the Vrndavana-llla, are superior to those who, lil^e the 
Santa and Samfinya devotee, experience only the Aisvarya aspect. 
Those who desire and cultivate this sweetness of personal emotional 
relationship with the divine being are the best types of his Parikara. 
In this connexion Jiva Gosvamin proceeds to exemplify elaborately the 
excellence of the emotional attitude of the Gopa-GopTs at Vrndavana, 
and attempts to show that all the stages of Dasya, Maitrya, 
Vatsalya and Kantatva are realised by the different sets of Krsna’s 
Parikaras, of whom the GopTs experience the highest stage of Priti 
by their Kanta-bhava. This stage, going up to the most intoxicat- 
ing Mahabhava, is desired even by the emancipated sages, by all 
the gods and even by Laksmi. 

The five kinds of devotional feeling mentioned above, namely, 
Santa, Dasya, Maitrya, Vatsalya aiid Madhurya, are called Sthayi- 
bhavas in the Rasa-sastra ; and, as such, each of them is known as 
a Rati in relation to Krsna. Through such objects and circumstances 
as appear as cause (Vibhava) and effect (Anubhava) , as well as 
through auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari-bhavas) which have the power 
of strengthening them, these five Sthayi-bhavas aie raised, like the 
secular (Laukika) Rati in a Kayya, to the corresponding states of 
relish, called Rasas, of the same designation; and these, are similar 
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to the states of impersonal aestheic relish in the secular Kavya. 
These are the five primary Bhakti-Hasas or devotional sentiments 
in the Vai^nava Sastra, sublimated from the five basic feelings, and 
in their totality they are called Prema-bhakti or Priti. There are 
also seven other Kasas, namely, Hasya, Karuna, Bhayanaka, 
Bibhatsa, Eaudra, Vlra and Adbhuta, recognised also by the secular 
rhetoricians, but they are regarded as secondary in the Vaisnava 
Rasa-sastra in relation to the five primary Rasas mentioned 
above. They are called secondary because they become devotional 
Rasas only when they involve Kj§na-rati; that is, only when 
they have Ersna or his Bhakta as the substantial excitant 
(Xlambana Vibhava), as the object and the ground of the 
basic feeling respectively. The rest of the present Samdarbha 
proceeds to a detailed analysis and exposition of these various 
stages or types of the devotional sentiment in relation to their 
respective causes, effects and auxiliaries, and they are profusely 
illustrated by examples drawn from the BMgavaia. As Jiva 
Gosvamin departs very little in his general treatment of the theme 
from Riipa Gosvamin’s authoritative exposition, it is not necessary 
for us to repeat. what has been already dealt with in our chapter on 
the Rasa-sastra but we shall refer here to a few interesting items 
in which Jiva Gosvamin appears to refine further upon the 
treatment of his predecessor, to whose works, however, he makes 
full acknowledgment of his indebtedness. 

At the outset Jiva Gosvamin raises a fundamental question 
v/hich has been overlooked by Rupa Gosvamin, namely, whether 
Bhakti can at any stage be regarded as' a Rasa. He repudiates 
vigorously the view of orthodox Poetics that Bhakti, being devotion 
to a deity {devddi-visayd) , is merely a Bhava or devotional 
emotion which cannot be raised to the state of impersonalised 
relish of a devotional sentiment, corresponding to the aesthetic 
sentiment of Rasa in a Kavya. The discussion is more or less 
academic, but since Bhakti is erected into a Rasa of the rhetorical 
type, it is an important fundamental proposition in the Vaisnava 
Bhakti-sastra. Jiva Gosvamin maintains that the Bhagavat-priti 
can be rightly regarded as a Sthayi-bhava, because, as Priti, it has 
Blxavatva, and it has also all the characteristics of a Sthayi-bhava 
mentioned by secular Poetics. The secular theorists on Rasa, dealing 
with the ordinary Kavya, allege that on account of the lack of the 
necessary ingredients, Bhakti cannot become a Rasa, inasmuch as 
devotion to a deity cannot become the basis of a relishable sentiment 
in the same way as the affectionate relationship of human beings 
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standing on a level of equality. But this objection, in Jiva 
Gosvainin’s opinion, applies to the case of ordinary deities {prakrta- 
devadi-vimydy and not to the case of the supreme deity Krsna. 
The ingredients spoken of above refer to the intrinsic propriety of 
the feeling itself (svarupa-yogyata) , as well as the propriety of. the 
causes and effects (parikara-yogyata) and of the subject of the 
feeling (purusa-yogyata) . It can be easily shown that in Krsna-rati 
these ingredients are present to the fullest extent. As to the 
intrinsic propriety of the feeling, it has been already said above 
that all the characteristics of the Sthayi-bhava can be found in 
Krsna-rati ; for it is the dominant feeling which cannot be set aside 
by other contradictory or consistent feelings, and, like the salty 
ocean, it reduces everything which comes into it to its own state.^ 
The relish caused by the aZaida/ca Krsna-rati is higher than the 
relish of Brahman, the likeness to which is emphasised by rhetoricians 
in the ordinary limkika Rati. As to the propriety of the causes 
and effects of Krspa-rati, the Vibhavas etc., which raise it to the 
state of relish, can alone, by their very relation to the divine object, 
be called alaukika. The lauMka Vibhavas etc., on the other hand, 
which the secular rhetoricians deal with, being confined to the 
ordinary laukika Rati and to the ordinary hero and heroine, are 
defective and cannot be properly termed alaukika ; they only appear 
as such through the extraordinary skill of poetic presentation. 
The laukika Priti is a modification of the Prakrta Sattva-gupa 
created by the Maya-sakti, and can, therefore, never consist of the 
highest bliss of the Svarup,a-sakti, which the devotee realises in 
Bhagavat-priti, and which is made up, not of Prakrta, but of 
Aprakrta Sattva. Hence the pleasure involved in the laukika Rati 
is slight and” transient and, rightly understood, re.solves into pain ; 
but the alaukika ICrsna-rati always brings pure and permanent 
pleasure. It is unbelievable, therefore, that the laukika Vibhavas 
etc., can really awaken Rasa ; if they do so, then the only Rasa 
they are capable of awakening is the Bibhaisa or the Disgustful 
Sentiment, inasmuch as the phenomenal objects, properly appre- 
hended, can only produce an attitude of disgust or non-attachment. 
As to the propriety of the subject of the feeling mentioned above, 
there can hardly be any doubt about the fitness of such devotees as 
Prahlada, who are the subjects of Krsna-rati. It would follow, 
therefore, that all the requirements regarding the Sthayi-bhava, 
Vibhiava. etc,, laid down by the orthodox rhetoricians, are fulfilled in 

^ See above p. 124, footnote 1. 

^ viruddhair avmiddhair va bhdvair vieehldyate -na dtma-bhdvam 

nayatyanydn sa sthdyi lavanakara]i\\ Hi rasa-sastriya~laJcmna-vyapf.eh. 
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the highest degree by Kr^na-rati, which alone can bring about the 
highest Rasa. It is also pointed out that some orthodox rhetoricians, 
like Bhoja, admit Preyas and Vatsalya as Rasas, while others, like 
Sudeva, expressly include Bliakti also as a Rasa. We have also the 
testimony of the Bhdgavata itseM (i. 1. 3), which at the very 
outset speaks of Bhakti as the Bhagavad-rasa and the Bhakta as 
the Rasika ; and the §ruti has already established that the Bhagavat 
himself is Rasa, 

Regarding the question of the locus of Rasa in a literary 
composition, Jlva Gosvamin refers to four different views,^ that 
Rjasa exists (i) in the original hero and heroine (Anukarya) who 
are imitated by the actor, (ii) in the actor who imitates (Anukartr) , 
(m) ill the audience (Samajika) who is a man of taste (Sahrdaya) , 
or (iv) if the actor also is a man of taste himself, in the actor and 
the audience. In the opinion of the Vaisiiava Rasa-sastra, however, 
the Bhagavat-priti as a Rasa exists in all the three, viz., the 
Anukarya, the Anukartr and the Samajika, because by virtue of 
the alaukiJm nature of the Rasa itself, they are all divested of 
laukika characteristics. But the awakening of the Rasa in the 
Anukarya, who is here the Parikara of Bhagavat, is primary, because 
the sentiment which arises from direct perception is superior. The 
Anukartr, as well as the Samajika, in this case is the Bhakta, 
inasmuch as no one else has the capacity of realising the Rasa 
properly. 

With regard to the Alambana Vibhava or substantial excitant 
of the Ej’Spa-rati, it is pointed out that the real Alambana is 
Krsna himself as the object of the feeling, but the beloved ones of 
Krsna are counted also as Alambana, not directly in themselves, 
but indirectly as the location or ground of the feeling.^ 

The Uddipana Vibhavas of Krsna-rati are classified elaborately 
as referring respectively to the Guna (quality), Jati (class as 
opposed to individual), Kriya (action), Dravya (individual subs- 
tance) and Kfila (time), in I’elation to Knsna. An enumeration is 
made, after the Bhdgavata (i. 16. £7) of a total of 85 (68-1-17) 
divine qualities of Krsiiia, which are really further refinements on 
the 64 qualities mentioned by Rilpa Gosvamin.^ The Gunas may 
be phj'^sical (Kayika) , mental (Alanasika) and verbal (Vaeika) , but 
they are also classified into three groups, according as they belong 
exclusively to the Bhagavat, or exist in both the Bhagavat and the 
Bhakta, or arc shared also by the Avataras and special manifesta- 
tions like Visnu, Vasudeva oi* Narayapa. 

^ See S. K. De, Sansjerit Potties, ii. p. 147 f. 

° na iu sva-sambandhenh; iat-prUyadhdratvena, ® See above, p. 137. 
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The Gimaa enumerated are : Satya (truth) ; gauca (purity) ; Daya (com- 
passion) ; Saranagata-palakatva (protection of people seeking refuge) ; Bhakta- 
suhrttva (Iriendlmess to the devotee) ; K^ti (forbearance) ; Tyaga (liberality) ; 
Samtosa (contentedness) ; Arjava (straightforwardness) ; Sarva-subhamkaratva 
(beneficence to all) ; Sama (control of tlie mind) ; Sudrdha-vratatva (resoluteness) ; 
Danaa (control of the senses) ; Tapas (devotion to varioxis duties at the time of 
Avatara) ; Samya (impartiality) ; Titiksa (tendency to endure offence done to 
self); ITparati (indiffei’ence to gain or success); Sruta (proficiency in the 
Saslras) ; fivefold Jilana (knowledge) , viz., Buddhimattva (intelligence) , Krtajnala 
(gratefulness) , Desa-kala-patrajfiatva (discrimination of fit time, place and object) , 
Sarvajilatva (omniscience), and Atmajnatva (posisession of self-knowledge) ; Virakti 
(repugnance to evil things) ; Aisvarya (capacity for control) ; Saurya (enthusiasm 
for fighting) ; Tejas (power) ; Pralapa (reputation for power) ; Bala (dexterity for 
accomplishing difficult deeds) ; Dhrti (placidity, but, if the reading of the text is 
Smrti, deliberation regarding duties) ; Svatantrya (independence) ; threefold Kaukla 
(skill) , viz., Kriya-nipunata (skill in acts) , Catuil (cleverness in accomplishing 
several things simultaneously) and VaidagdhI (proficiency in the arts and sports) ; 
fourfold Kanti (charm), viz., of the body (avayavasya) , of touch, taste, 
colour, fragrance and sound (Vaima-rasa-gandha-sparsa-sahdanmn), of youth (Vayas), 
resulting in Narl-gana-manoharitva (capacity to charm women) ; Dhairya (steadi- 
ness) ; Mardava (the quality of softness or melting with love) ; Premavtisyalva 
(submissiveness to love) ; Pragalbhya (abundance of audacity) ; Vavadukatva 
(skill in words) ; Prasraya (humility) ; HrTmattva (modesty) ; Mana-datrtva 
(capacity to do honour to all) ; Priyamvadatva (capacity for pleasant speech) ; 
Slla (good conduct) ; Sadlui-samSsrayatva (partiality to the good) ; Sahas 
(dexterity of the mind) ; Ojas (dexterity of the intellect) ; Bala (dexterity of the 
sense-organs) ; threefold Bhaga, viz., Bhogaspadatva (capacity for enjoyment), 
Sukhitva (capacity for happiness) and Sarva-samrcldliimattva (possession of all 
prosperity) ; Gambhirya (profundity of i))tentiori or motive) ; Stliah’ya (steadfast- 
ness) ; Astikya C=Sastra-cak.sustva, conformity to the dictates of the Sastra) ; 
ESrti (fame for good qualities) ; Kakta-lokatva (popularity) ; Mana (worthiness 
for honour) ; Anahaznkrti (want of pride) , Brahmanyatva (holiness or piety) ; 
Sarva-siddhl-nLsevitatva (posse.ssion of all the supernatural powers) ; Saccidananda- 
ghana-vigrahatva (posses, sion of a form consisting of Sat, Cit and Ananda) ; 
Varlyastva (pre-eminence) ; and Sada Svarupa-sampraptatva (the attribute of being 
always unconditioned). These 68 Gunas are present in the fullest degree in the 
Bhagavat, but with the exception of tlie last, they may also exist in some degree 
in the BhaJita. There are also two Gupas which exjfit in the all Avirbliavas or 
Avataras, viz,, Satya-samkalpatva (fixity of true resolve), and Vasikrtacintya- 
mayatva (capacity for subjugating the incomprehensible Maya-sakti) ; but in special 
Avataras there are in addition : Aklianda-sattva-guna!3,va Kevala-svayam- 
avalambanatva (the exclusive self-support of the indivisible Sattva-guna) , Jagat- 
palakatva (protection of tlie Avorld), Hataxi-svarga-datrtva (power to grant Svarga, 
to enemies killed), Brahma-rudradi-seA'itatva (the attribute of being worshipped by 
gods like Brahma and Rudra), Pararoacintya-saktitA'a (possession of the higliesl and 
most incomprehensible energy), and Nitya-nutanatA-'a (capacity for appearing ever 
—new). In the Purusa-AAmtara we have also Maya-niyanlrlva (subjugation and 
regulation of the Maya-.sakti) , Jagat-sr^^yadi-kartrtA'a (agency regarding the creation 
etc., of the world) , Gupavataradi-bijatva (the attribute of being the germ, of the 
GunaAmtaras etc.) , and Ananta-brahmandairaya-roma-vivaratAm (capacity for 
retaining infinite worlds in tlie pore of the skin). In the manifestations Vasudeva 
and Narayaim, we baxm also Svarupabhuta-paramacintyaldiila-maha-iaktimattva, 
(possession of the infinite, pre-eminent, incomprehensibly great energy which consists 
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of his own divine self). In Kysna, who is the Bhagavat himself, there are also: 
I-Iatari'-mukti-hhalcti-dayahatva (power to grant both Mukti and Bhakti to enemies 
killed), Svasyapi vismapaka-rfipadi-madhuryadivatta (sweetness consisting of beauty 
etc. which causes wonder even of himself) , Anindriya-cetaiia-paryantaksa-sukha- 
datr-svasamnidliyatva (the attribute of carrying infinitely pleasurable presence to all 
creatures even including the inanimate beings, who are devoid of sense-organs), etc. 
This enumeration, however, does not exhaust all the divine finalities which are 
indeed infinite. 

If some traits opposed to some of the above Gunas are 
displayed in the Bhagavat, these must not be taken as faults, for 
the supreme being has been declared faultless in ■ the scripture. 
The reverse of compassion for those who are not his Bhaktas, for 
instance, has already been explained in the Paramatma-sanndarbha 
as the result of the fact that the Bhagavat is untouched by 
phenomenal sorrow. The reverse of friendliness, again, which the 
Bhagavat sometimes shows to his Bhakta by sending him sorrow 
and separation, is due to the object of fostering the Bhakti of the 
particular devotee or the particular sentiment of the Lila concerned. 
The Kama displayed in the case of Gopis, as already explained 
more than once, is in reality blissful Preman, which is similar to but 
not the same as the erotic feeling of human beings. The childish 
pranks of Krsna, though opposed to the quality of Sthairya 
(steadiness), should not be taken as a fault, but they become a 
Giina in the child Krsna. These and similar contradictory qualities 
must be interpreted not as constituting a real fault but as the 
semblance of a fault assumed for a particular divine purpose. 

The Jati, which comprehends properties peculiar to a species or 
class, as the Uddipana Vibhava of Krsna-rati, is of two kinds, 
namely, attributes relating to Krsna (e.g. characteristics of a Gopa 
or a Ksatriya, as well as adolescence, dark colour etc.) and those 
connected with his favourites (e.g. the characterictics of Go, Gopa 
etc.) . The Kriya or 'action consists of his Lila, which is again of 
two kinds, namely, sport of his intrinsic energy (Svarupa-sakti) or 
of his extrinsic energy (Maya-.sakti) , each of which has already been 
described. But the former of these, again, may be such as display 
his Ai.s’^’'arya or manifest his Madhurya ; and of these the Madhiirya- 
inayT Lila is the best. This is also called the Liia-sakti of the 
divine being, which can bring about what is impossible {durgliata) 
as well as what is possible (szigr/mia) . The Dravya or substance, 
as the TJcldTpana Vibhava, refers to Krsna’s adornments (Parikara, 
ornaments, flowers, etc.), his musical instruments (Vaditra), his 
weapons (Astra) , his abodes (Sthana) , his retinue (Parivara) , his 
, devotee (Bhakta) , etc. The Kala or time implies the auspicious 
days or festivals sacred to Krsna (e.g. the rjanmastami or Birth- 
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festival) . Jiva Gosvamm adds that those of the TJddIpana Vibhavas 
which are concerned with the Vrndavana-llla are the best in relation 
to Eh’sna-rati, 

The Amibhavas of Krsria-rati, which, as consequential circum- 
stances, consist of outward expressions of the inward feeling, are 
classified into Udbhasvaras and Sattvikas. The distinction, however, 
is not very clearly made out. The Udbhasvaras are defined as those 
which originate, no doubt, fi'ora internal feeling {hhdvajd api) but 
which express themselves chiefly in external a.cts (bahiscesti- 
pmya-sddhydh ) , e.g., dancing, singing, rolling on the ground, crying 
etc. The Sattvikas spring from Sattva, which in this case implies 
the mind entirely seized by feeling towards Krsna, and are direct 
involuntary expressions of that internal virtue, e.g., trembling, 
tears, fainting etc. 

The thirty-three orthbdox Vyabhicarins or auxiliary feelings are 
accepted and exemplified in relation to Kr.spa-rati. 

The conception of Rasabhasa (semblance of a Rasa) is peculiar, 
and is comprehensive enough to include what would be strictly 
called Rasa-virodha (opposition of incongruous Rasas) in orthodox 
Poetics. Between the five primary and the seven secondary Rasas 
there is the relation of antagonism, indilTerencc or congruity, 
according as the character of the particular Rasa is inherently 
hostile to, unaffected or supported by the character of the other 
Rasa or Rasas involved. In a literary composition concerned with 
Krsna, there is Rasabhasa when the relish of the dominant sentiment, 
which may be either primary or secondary, is obstructed by the 
association of an incongruous sentiment, which may also be either 
primary or secondary.^ The Rasabhasa may also occur when 
there is a conflict or incongruity by the association of the dominant 
Rasa with an improper Bhava, or with an improper Vibhava, 
Anubhava and Vyabhicilrin. In including Rasa-virodha in Rasa- 
bhasa proper, jTva Gosvamin’s treatment differs from that of Rfipa 
Gosvamiri, whose view appears to be more in consonance with that 
of orthodox Poetics. Jiva Gosvamin also show.s elaborately that 
there can never occur any real iinstancc of Rasabhasa in the 
Bhdgavata, implying thereby that the Ra.sabhasa is a defect, which 
cannot find place in the great scripture where there is Rasollasa 
only. 

In the classification of the five primary Rasas, the devotional 
sentiment of Faithfulness, Avhich is termed PrTta and classified into 

^ kr,ma-sambandhmi Mvyem ca rasasydyogya-ramtiaradi-samgatyd hddkya- 
mdndsvddyatvam dbhdsatvam. 
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Sarp.bhra’ma-Prita (=:Dasya) and Gaurava-Prita by Riipa Gosva- 
min,^ is, however, further refined by Jlv,a Gosvamin into three 
aspects or shades of the sentiment, respectively called Asraya-bhakti, 
Dasya-bhakti, and Prah'aya-bhakti, in which Krsna appears respec- 
tively as the Palaka (Protector), Prabhii (Master) and Lalaka 
(Superior Relative) , and his devotee respectively as Palya (Subject) 
Dasa (Servant) and Lalya (Inferior Relative) . The Sthayi-bhava 
of Santa Rasa is given as Jilana-bhakti, and it is regarded as the 
lowest in the scale of primary Rasas. The Preyas of Rupa Gosvamin 
is called Maitrlmaya Rasa, and the Mitra or friend, who is the 
Alambana Vibhava of this Rasa, may be either Suhrt (well-wisher) 
or Sakhi (companion), the Sakhi again being finely distinguished 
as Sakhi, Priya-sakhi (dear companion) , and Priya-narma-sakhi 
(dear companion and confidant), according to the degree of intimacy 
of the friendly feeling involved. 

With regard to the relation of Ki'sria to the Gopis in the highest 
Ujjvala (=Madhiira) Rasa or sentiment of love, Jiva Gosvamin 
repeats what he has said more than once on the subject of the 
purity and transcendental character of the amorous relationship. 
He maintains that although the GopTs are in the highest degree 
Krsna’s own {pamma-sviyd api) , they yet appear as belonging to 
others {paraMyammidh) in the Prakata Lila. This is said to foster 
the intensity of the sentiment by placing an apparent or imaginary 
obstacle in the way of their perfect realisation of love. Amour with 
a woman other than one’s own is forbidden, but this applies to the 
ordinary hero, and not to Krspa, who was in fact the husband of 
the Gopis, as he is of all women. 'The relation of the Gopas to 
them was really one of Patyabhasa ; in other words, the Gopas were 
never their real husbands but only appeared as such. They were 
thus the immaculate wives of Krsna, and their apparent relationship 
with the Gopas was an illusion created by the divine Yogamaya. 
But even in the case of the legitimate love of a Sviya heroine, 
impediments and inaccessibility are supposed to heighten the erotic 
sensibility to the highest degree ; and this is said to be the view of 
such authorities on the secular (laukika) Rasa-sastra as Bharata, 
Rudra and Visniigupta. But Jlva Gosvamin holds that this view 
may be true with regard to the nature of the manifestation of the 
feeling, but not with regard to the origin, growth or character of 
the feeling itself ; for the sentiment of the Gopis, being self-established 
(svata eva siddhatayd) , is in itself of the highest class (jdtito 
pyadhikyat) , and does not require adventitious support or strengthen- 
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ing {dhdryatd) of any kind. By overcoming the apparent obstacle, 
the strength of the sentiment, like that of a mad elephant, is only 
displayed or manifested, but the strength of the sentiment itself is 
not engendered by such obstacles. It follows, therefore, that the 
Parakiya-bhava alone is not the source of excellence of the sentiment 
of the Gopis, because in itself this attitude towards an Upapati is 
to be deprecated. If this attitude were commendable, then the 
feeling of the Kubja would have deserved the highest praise.’- It is 
the very nature of the unique sentiment itself of the Gopis as the 
Sviya of Krsna which is the source of its supreme excellence. Of 
all the Gopis, Radha, who is singled out in the Go'pdla-td'panf as the 
Gandharvika, is the greatest beloved of Krsna, because the 
Bhdgavata also singles her out as the only Gopi with whom Krsna 
disappeared during the Rasa-llla and sported alone. A rival heroine 
or Pratipaksa-Nayika to Radha is Candravali, of whom Bilva- 
mahgala^ has spoken in his devotional lyric. The Gopis were the 
real and only favourites of Krsna, but the reason why he married 
the princesses at Dvaraka is to be found in the vieAv propounded in 
the Padma-purdna, that the princesses and the Gopis Avere in essence 
identical,® apparently as different manifestations of the divine 
Svarupa-sakti. A justification of Krsna’s exploit of stealing the 
garments of the Gopis (Vastra-harapa-llla) is found in the view 
that in the Purva-raga stage of love, one of the characteristic desire 
is not the desire of actual touch or taste, but the desire for removing 
bashfulness (lajjd-ccheda) , as this forms the highest indication of 
the intense love of noble maidens (none of the Gopis being, 
according to Gaiitamiya Tantra, more than sixteen years old), who 
would rather die than forsake their sense of modesty.^ 

During the Prakata Lila at Vrndavana there was thus the 
semblance, and not the reality, of the Par,aklya-bhava of the Gopis, 
but, as explained in the Krsna-samdarhha, even this attitude was 
short-lived ; for at the termination of the Prakata Lila, they entered 
into eteraal union with Krsna as his Svlyias in the Aprakata Lila 
occurring simultaneously. Jiva Gosvamin holds that this is the 
view of his own authority, Rupa Gosvamin, expounded in the latter’s 

^ Rupa Gosvamin, we have seen, above (p. 155, footnote 3), would consider 
the Kubja as Parakiya, but in Jiva Gosvamk’s opinion she is the best of the 
Samanya heroine (samdnydsu sairamdn mukhyd).. 

^ In the apocryphal stanza radJia-moham-mandirdt cited by Jiva Gosvamin 
(quoted also by Rupa in his ; see S. K. De, ed. of Krsm-lcdrnamrta 

(Dacca 1938), p. 343. . ■ 'a 

® tdbhir gopa-kwndrlbir elmtmatvat. 

kula-kuTmnndm lajjd-ccheda eva pardkd§thd ta hi ila^amipyahgi-kurvanti, 
na tu vaijdtyam. 
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Vjjvala-nilumani and Lalita-madhava, wliere it is clearly indicated 
that Krsna was really the husband (Pati) , but only appeared for a 
short time as the paramour (Upapati) of the Gopis during the 
Prakata Lila. It appears, therefore, that the opinion of the two 
authoritative Gosvamins of Caitanyaism was never in favour of the 
Parakiya-vada, which assumed importance in the later history of 
the cult. 

At the end of the Samdarbha, the reader is referred for the 
elucidation of those points, which may not have been dealt with 
in detail for fear of prolixity, to the brief commentary (TippanT) 
on the Tenth Book of the Bhdgavata, which work is presumably 
the Vaimava-tosam commentary of Sanatana, which selects only the 
Tenth Book for brief comments ; or the reference may more 
probably be to the Krama-sanid^Tbha on the BhdgaiMta composed 
by Jiva Gosvamin himself. 

The work concludes with a final homage to Ersna, appearing in 
the form of Caitanya (caitanya-vigrahah) , who became an Avatara 
(avatdmm dydtab) for propagating Bhakti, which consists of such 
sentiments as have been described above. 

The short classified index, given below, of important quotations, 
occurring in the six Samdarblias, will give a rough idea of the use 
JTva Gosvamin makes of previous philosophical and religious 
literature. The largest number of quotations is, of course, supplied 
by the §,n7nad-hhagavata, on the explication of which text Jiva 
Gosvamin professes to base his entire exposition. As these references 
to the Bhdgaimta, occurring almost on every page throughout the 
six Samdarbhas, are innumerable, we hp.ve not indexed them. Next 
come the Puranas and the Upa-puranas, of which the Vimu, the 
Padma (Uttara-khanda) and parts of Skanda, considered canonical 
by the Bengal school, supply a fairly large number of references, but 
the quotations from the Agama, Tantra and other religious texts and 
commentaries are much varied, even if not equally extensive. The 
Vedic texts, cited mostly anonymously as Sruti, are generally taken 
from the Upanisads, the citations from the Vedic Samhitas being 
much fewer. It would seem that the Sruti quotations are not always 
derived from the original sources, but are such well-known ones as 
are usually employed in religious and philosophical texts and 
commentaries ; and Jiva- Gosvamin himself acknowledges that he has 
laken some of the cited, passages from Madhva, Vyasatirtha and 
Vijayadhvaja, and in several cases quotes them expressly as madhva/- 
bhasya-pramdnitd sruti. The Caturveda-s^khd, for instance, quoted 
os ^ruti, is otherwise unknown, but is taken from Madhva’s Bhasya on 
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the Vedanta-sidra. Other such curious works are the Bmhina-tarka, 
NdmyanUdhydtma 2LU.d Vdsudevadhydima-. It is well known that 
Madhva, in his voluminous writings, quotes many §ruti and 
Purana passages which are unknown and have remained untraced ; 
and it is often suggested that the passages are fabricated. But 
Jiva Gosvamin accepts and utilises them whenever they are^ 
convenient; and a large number of them will be found in his 
Sarva-samvddim.. JTva’s quotations from literary and rhetorical 
works are almost negligible. 

[Our references are to pages, by Arabic numerals, of the printed editions 
mentioned above, p. 104, footnote. The Roman numerals refer to the Samdarblias in 
their order, thus ; I Tattva, II Bhagavat, III Paramatma, IV Srikrsna, V Bhalcti and 
VI Prlti. The index does not pretend to be meticulously exhaustive, but it is 
hoped that no important work or author is overlooked. The abbreviated references 
sometimes present difficulty by their being indefinite, but where they could not b.’; 
identified they are here given as foundl. 

1 . Vedic Literature : 

Rgveda I 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22; II 152 (anonymously) , 373, 383, 400 
(Sruti), 055 (Sruti) ; IV*345 [only three well-known passages quoted 
from the Hymn of Creation x. 129. 6, the Purusa Hymn x. 90. 2 
and the Visnu Hymn i. 22. 20]. 

Yajurveda I 13, 14, 17, 18, 22, 35 (Saras vata-kalpa) ; [no passages 
quoted]. 

Samaveda I 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 39 ; [no passages quoted], 

Atharvan or Atharvaiigirasa I 14, 15. 17, 18, 22; [no passages quoted]. 

Atharvahnika III 160, 

Kathalca (saJcha) I 21 ; III 41 . 

Pippalada-saklia II 372. 

Satapatha-firuti V 592. 

Tandinam Srutih VI 184. 

Miithara-Sruti VI 38 (anon. 350) . 

Madhyamdinayana-Sruli VI 195 ; Madhyaiiidimya Yajus IV 346. 

Chandogya-up. (Sama-kauthumTya-^kha) I 16; IV 113 (Samopanisad) . 

Kena-up. I 94; IV 319. 

Aitareyaka-Sruti II 330 (also .538 anon.). 

Mandukyopanisad II 257. 

Mundaka-up. Ill 201. 

§vetasvatara-up. III 179, 186. i 

Upanisad I 28; IV 345. 

Sruti or Veda (=Upani§ad) I 14, 125, 126, 145; II 76, 77, 79. 80. 84. 85, 
91, 102, 103, 104, 106, 130, 138, 141, 181, 199. 220, 223, 225, 227, 229, 
235, 236, 239, 247, 252, 254, 285, 286, 287, 289^ 293, 294, 296, 298, 
302, 349, 355, 356, 370, 372, 375, 425, 454, 456, 490, 499, 514, 571, 
582, 584, 586, 593, 595, 598, 604, 605, 608, 610, 611, 616, 662 ; III 33, 
41, 49, 64, 66. 70, 71, 119,. 120, 126, 129, 154 (Naifiyanopanusad) , 
158, 183, 201. 232, 241, 251, 3.55, 373, 377, 384, 389, 897; IV 80, 69, 
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520, 577, 657; VI 7, 11, 20, 27, S2, 39, 84, 87, 90, 94, 97, 128, 170, 
172, 186, 289, 586, 601, 650, 805, 1030, 1031 (quotations, anonjTn’ousIy, 
mostly from Cli., Br-A., Svet., Katha, Mundaka, Taitt., Maha- 
narayana) . 

Bhallaveya-§ruti III 417. 

Paiiiga-Sruti H 485. ’ 

Saupania-Sruti II 619 ; V 641 ; VI 239. 

Brhaechruti VI 195. 

Madhva-bhasya-pramanita Sruti II 154, 454, 455, 598; III 251 ; IV 
225. 

Bharata-tatparya-pramanita !§ruti II 454 ; VI 239. 

Ramanujodahrta Sruti II 514. 

Sariraka-bhasya-dhrta Sruti IV 438. 

Sectarian Upauisads, often cited as Sruti ; - 

Gopala-tapanl II 62, 67, 68, 252, 555, 559 ; IV 171, 183, 184, 196, 
200, 204, 221, 223, 253, 254, 268, 302, 808 {anoymously as Sruti 
only), 309, 343, 346, 422, 425, 428, 470 (anon.), 498, 561, 562 
(as Sruti), 567; V 542, 592, 633, 667 ; VI 357, 958. 
Nrsiiiiha-tapani II 1.54, 373, 558 ; IV 226 (and its Bbasya-krt) ; 

V 4.96; VI 244 (Advaita-gurubhih sainmata). 

ICrsna-tapani IV 309, 567. 

Bama-tapam IV 567. * 

Mahopanisad II 141 ; III 65, 385. 

Narayanopanisad IV 154. 

Vasudevopanisad IV 154 ; VI 38. 

Caturvedakliya §ruti or Caturveda-sikha I 71; II 119, 558; III 120; 

IV 225 (Madhva-bba^ya-pramairiita) . 

Gobhila-samdbyopasana II 270. 

Ilk“pari%ta IV 568 (called Sruti) ; VI 564, 

Chandogya-parisis^ V 649. 

Nirukta or Nairukta IT 9 ; V 529. 

2. The Epics etc : 

Mahabharata or Bbarata I 12, 16, 23, 25, 39, 41, 44, 51, 71, 117; II 
220, 222, 223, 454, 514; III 13, 75, 355; IV 9, 61, 65, 72, 73, 74, 
75, 147, 199, 259, 299, 346, 435; V 463, 488, 494, 500, 504, 599 
[tke references are numerous to Moksa-dharraa and Narayaniya'l. 
llamayana I 51 ; V 529. 

Hari-varasa II 504 ; IV 21, 57, 59, 63, 64, 77, 113, 187, 215, 285, 298, 
313, 314, 330, 343, 346, 467, 552 ; V 497 ; VI 957, 963, 1052, 1085. 
Gita, Gllopanisad or Bhagavad-Upanisad (also anonymously as uktam 
hhagavaU) I 38, 89, 92 (anon.) ; II 47, 85, 155, 245, 350, 354, 357, 
467, 473, 479, 490, 491, 518 (anon.) , 519, 548, 551, 611 (anon.), 
629 (anon.) ; in 8, 10, 12, 13, 14-21, 24, 78, 95, 111, 117 (anon.), 
126, 180, 131, 138, 155, 160 (anon.), 245, 246 (anon.), 249, 250, 
.347, .368, 367 (anon.), 418 ; IV 47, 78, 148, 155, 157-171, 184, 248, 
258, 561 ; V 451, 487, 488, 491, 492, 493, .50'!, 505, 506, 518, 520, 
536, 538, 550, 564, 570, 571, 583, 585, 587, 593, 006, 608, 654, 667, 
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668; VI 92/ 93, 130, 164, 174, 245, 289 (anon.), 326, 395. 525 
(anon.) , 681 (anon.) , 689 (anon.) . 

3. The Puranas and Upa-Puranas : 

v'^rnnad-bha.R’avata ; the references and quotations are too numerous to be 
indexed here. Referred to as Mahapurana V 452, 485 ; as Satvata- 
samhita I 111 or Samhita I 116; III 377. 

Padma [with references to its khandas (generally Uttara-khanda) or 
episodes] I 24, 38; II 37, 57, 64, 65, 98 (ICarttika-mahatmya) , 99, 
118 (Karttika”) , 124, 143, 144, 145 (Patnladchanda) , 228, 255, 259, 
358, 380, .390, 397, 398, 506, 509, 510, 512, 559; III 22 (anon.), 
72, 88, 151, 245, 247, 248, 295 ; IV 68, 77, 150, 156 (Patala“) 172, 202 
(Brhat-sahavsra-naina) , 220 (Nirmana-khanda), 222 (Karttilca'’), 226, 
249 (Nirmana'’), 2.57 (Nirmana“) , 270, 272, 289, 300 (Patala°), 
302 (do.), 305 (do.), 308 (do.), 343 (Karttika°) , 344 (Patala®), 
345 (Nirmana'’), 346, 349 (Nirmana”), 372, 397, 481, 488, 527, 
534, 552, 566 (Karttika®) ; V 486 {Brhat-.sahasra'nania) , 498, 508, 
515 (Patala®, Vaisakha-mahatmya) , 517, 526 (Magha-mahatmya) , 
527, 528, 532, 533, 547, 552, 567, .572 (Patala®) , 582, 585, 594, 595, 
602, 603 (Magha®), 611, 616, 618 (Karttika®), 620 (Patala®. 
Vaisakha®), 624 (do.), 625, 628, 630, 636 (Patala®, Vaisaldia®), 
640, 641, 651, 658, 661 ; VI 1.30, 174, 210, 294 (anon.), 426, 557, 
567, 903, 1051, 1052, 1136. 

Skanda I 14 (Prabhasa-khanda) , 21, 22 (Prabhasa®), 24, 25, 27 
(Prabhasa®) , 35 (do.) , 39 (Dvaraka-mahatmya) ; II 65, 256 (both 
Prabhasa®), 143, 144, ,329, 335, 388, 536 (Kasl-khapda Dhruva- 
caritra), 559, 648; III 54, 70, 74, 149 (Prabhasa®), 268, 385; IV 
23 (Rama-gita) , 66 (Prabhasa®) , 68, 71 (Prabhasa®) , 192 (Ayodhya- 
niahatinya), 221 (Dvaraka®), 269, 299 (Prahlada-saiphita) , 805 
(Ayodhya®), 308, 344, 364, 467, 548 (Prabhasa®), 565 (Prahlada- 
sanihitayam Dvaraka-m°), 566; V 453 (Reva-khapda) , 486 

(Prabhasa®), 487, 490 (Kail-khanda) , 494 (Brahma-Narada- 

samvada), 497 (do.), 502, 506 (Reva®), 508 (Bralima-Narada®), 
510 (do.), 513 (do.), 513 (Sanatkiimara-Markandeya-samvada) , 513 
Dvaraka®), 516, 527 (Reva®), 528 (Uma-Mahesvara-samvada) , 532 
(Prahlada, Dvaraka®), 572 (Markandeya-Bhaglratha-samvada), 534, 
575, 613 (Markandeya-Bhaglratha®), 614, 616, 617, 620, 621, 624, 
625, 626, 636, 639, 640, 641, 642, 643, 650; VI 45, 94, 210, 974. 
980, 1107. 

Vismi or Valsnava I 23, 24, 151 ; II 6, 48, 77, 86, 88, 91, 131, 134, 228, 
245-247, 344, 374, 455, 489, 494, 505, 507, 515, 559, 603, 630, 635, 
645, 647; III 25, 120, 125, 128, 131, 152, 165, 177, 194, 224, 229, 
418; IV 61, 71, 78-90, 125, 174, 175, 247, 386 (anon.), 391 (anon.), 
467, 533, 557 (anon.), 562; V 488. 510, 513, 533, 545, 547, 568, 
.572, 582, 620; VI 20, 78 (anon.), 98, 100, 109, 111, 112, 115, 132, 
134, 159, 277, 815, 318, 323, 327, 328, 352, 976, 1052, 1054. 

Brhad-vaisnava IV 259. 

Brahma-vaivarta I 75, 120; III 69; IV 310, 311; V 450, 489, 503, 528, 
531, 533, 549, 574, 576, 577, 594, 618, 650 ; VI 238, 289, 290. 

Vayu I 17 ; II 391 ; IV 302. 

Matsya I 19, 29, 31, 33, 64; II 144, 202; III 74 ; IV 567 ; V 640; 
VI 563. 
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Brahina I 15, 17 ; 11 154, as Brahma 246, 254, 505; III Brahma 69 ; 
IV 226 ; V 495, 531, 594, 614, 624. 

Bralimanda 11 386 ; IV 18, 155 (Krsjiottara-sata-nama) , 184 (do.) , 268 
(do.) ; V 531, 614, 640. 

Saura V 640. 

Adi IV 577 ; VI 567. 

Kfirma 11 225 ; V 656, 657 (both §rT-Madhvacarya-dhrta) , 598, 615 
(Vyasa-gita), 627; VI 298, 650. 

Varaha II 293; III 73 ; IV 37, 300, 306, 307, 421 ; V 642. 

MahavaraHa II 322; Adi-Vamha IV 300, 308, 468 ; V 496, 599, 625, 
64,3, 

Vannuui III 57 ; V 614; Brhad-Vamana V 659. 

Garuda I 39, 71; 11 525, 616; IV 66, 441 ; V 489, 505, 508. 514, 529, 
538, 541, 546, 5.52, 680, 603, 604, 622, 637, 661; VI 731. 

Agiii or Agaeya I 21, 36, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49; III 78, 401-2 (Gayatrl- 
vyakhyana) ; V 499, 505 (Agneya Visnu-dharma) , 626, 640; VI 
508; Brhad-Agui IV 360. 

Naradlya or Narada I 23, 27 ; II 402 ; III 197 ; V 490, 637. 

Brban-Naradiya IV 221 ; V 487, 488, 490, 505, 510, 514, 526, 528, 530, 
581, 572, 616, 622. 

Nrsimha or Nara-simha III 249; IV 76, 225; V 471, 493, 610, 528, 594, 
618, 631, 635, 643. 

Markai.ideya III 184 ; VI 416. 

Liuga iv 117; V 486. 

Siva 1 20 (Vayaviya-samhila) . 

Kalika II 132 (Devl-kpla Visnu-stava) . 

Bhavi.sya I 16; IV 564 (Malla-dvadasi-prasauge Krsna-Yudhistliira- 
saipvada) ; V 640, 641 ; VI 1063, Bhavisyottara V 641 ; VI 175, 
957, 1141, 1051 (Vrata-ratnakara-drta) , 1054. 

Prabhasa-pm'ana (.^) IV 157. ' 

Puranaiitara 11 254; IV 336 ; V 505, 611. 

4. Philosophical Texts AND Commentaries : 

Vedaiita-sutra or Brahma-sutra I 10-11 (anon.), 32, S3, 39, 40, 71, 106-7 
(anon.); II 181, 192-93 (anon.) , 203, 227 (anon.), 237 (anon.), 
251-52 (anon.), 287 (anon.) ; III 21, 22, 132 (anon.), 178 (anon.), 
377, 380, 387-89, 391 f (anon.), 395 (anon.), 898-99 (anon.) , 400, 
401, 408; IV 81, 313 (anon.), 430 (anon.), 496 (anon.); V 657 
(anon.); VI 77 (anon.). 96 (anon.), 171 (anon.), 187- (anon.), 
500, 703 (anon.). 

Sanikara-bhasya, Sarlraka, Saipkara-sarlralra, Advaita-sariraka or Sariraka- 
bhasya 11 102, 140. 227, 234 ; III 408 ; IV 33, 383 - (Sri-Samkara- 
earya) , 438 ; VI 245 ; general reference as Samkara I 56, 70. 

SrI-bhasya I 79 ; II 426 (Ramanuja-sariraka) 514 (Ramanuja) ; III 90, 
368 ; general reference as Ramanuja or °carana or “bhagavat-pada 
1 79, II 511; III 360; IV 258 ; V 623; Ramanuja-niata III 
88, 362. 
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Purva-munainsa IV 30, 49 ; V 650. 

Vivarha-vadin III 11. 

Samkhya II 102, 296, 302; III 11, 179; V 451, 511. 

Sarakhya-tattva-kaumudi and its ^ka (Vacaspati-misra) II 38. 

Yoga II 302 ; V 451, 511. 

Bauddlia III 11. , 

Gita-bhasya (Samkam) III 247. 

Bhasyakara (on Chandogya) VI 289. 

Madhva-bhasya (on Vedanta-sutra) II 15^, 181, 235, 454, 455, 598; III 
251 ; IV 225, 239, 438 ; Madhvacaxya by name I 56, 57. 

Vijayadvaja, B^irnatlrtha and Vyasatirtha, Commentaries respectively 
on the Bhagavata, Mahabliarata and Brahmasutra I 72 (the second 
work cited actually) . 

Tattva-vada-guravah IV 37, 38, 224. 

Srldhara’s commentary (Bhavai-tha-dlpika) on the Srimad-bhagavata, 
referred to generally as Tika— references are too numerous throughout 
to be indexed here; Sridhara’s Commentary on the Visnu-purana 
referred to in III 165, 229 ; the author is cited as Sridhara-Svamin, 
Svamin, Svami-pada or “carana, or simply as Tikakrt I 44, 68, 73, 
152; II 77, 131, 197, 201, 208, 231, 318, 320, 450, 552, 630, 647; 
III 31, 156, 229, 346; IV 43, 61, 89, 121, 217, 224, 262, 364, 365, 
433, 438, 451, 561 ; V 468 ; VI 576, 579, etc. 

Dasama-tippanl (on Bhagavata x) VI 1120, 1146, 

Bharata-tatparya (of Madhva) II 454; IV 329; VI 239. 

Bralima-tarka I 72; II 132, 560. • 

5. Religious Texts and Commentaries, including Agama, 
Tantra etc : 

■ ' ® ' > 

Pancaratra III 75, 80 ; V ^472, 625 ; VI 417, 426. 

Narada-pahcariitra II 182, 257, 386 ; III 25, 127 ; IV 299 (Vijayakhyana) , 
466 (Sruti-Vidya-samvada) ; V 576, 595, 596, 628, 629, 630, 633, 
640, 650; VI 225, 246, 247, 

Naradiya Tantra III 33. 

Hayasirsa-piihcaratra I 53 ; II 645; V 567, 633, 569 (Narayana-vyuha- 
stava) ; VI 246 (same stava) . The Stava mentioned is cited 
independently, V 650. 

Visnudharma I 22 ; II 155, ,342, 488, 489; III 78 ; IV 47 ; V 498, 530, 
531, 533, .534, 545, 612, 616-18, 620, 626, 634, 639, 640, 644; VI 
87. There is a reference to Agneya Visnudharma in V 505. 

Visnudharmottara H 275 ; IV 20, 156, 219, 220; V 495, 529 ; VI 200, 
201,704, 

hiahasamhita I 72 ; H 117, 229. 

Agastya-samhita V 487, 625, 628. 

Jabfdi-samhita V 622. 

Sanatkuniara-samliita V 627. 

Nariiyana-saTnhita II 238. 

Katyayana-samhiia V 532, 

Garuda-samhita V 625, 

Brahmix-sarnhita II 68, 153, 486, 547; III 34, 58, 84; IV 35, 150, 277, 
279, 298, 313, 314, 346, 424, 426, 428, 559, 563 (anon.) ; V 532, 
631; VI 607. ■ 
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Gaulamlya Tantra IV 220, 4.23 ; V 547, 640, 631; VI 939, 1074. 
Brhad-GautamTya Tantra IV 305 (Govinda-vrndavanakhya) , 309, 567, 
568; VI 239, 564. 

Gautainlya-kalpa V 629. 

Trai'lokya-sainmohaua Tantra IV 220 ; V 533, 630 ; VI 725. 
Tantra-Bhagavata or Bhagavat-tantra I 53, 72 ; IV 224, 421. 

Mptyiinjaya Tantra IV 296. 

Vaisnava Tantra ly 71 ; V 494, 572, 627. 

Brhat-Tantra VI 239 (Madlivabhasya-dlirta) . 

Tantrantara V 627. 

Agarna IV 76, 255, 271, 335, 565 ; V 626,^34; VI 477, 958. 
Svayambhuvagama IV 272 (Isvara-Devi-samvada) , 560. 

Narayanadhyatma II 220 ; VI 127. 

Vasudevadhyatma II 246. 

Vrndavana-natliopasana Mantra IV 491. 

Narayana-varmau (Mantra) IV 193, 364, 428, 

Va^ana-bhasya V 505 ; VT 568. 

Mantra-deva-prakasika V 627. 

Ramarcana-candrika V 627, 645. 

Maya-A'’aibhava VI 426. 

Sarvajna-sukti II 632. 

Bliagavan-nanaa-kaumudl and its author I 116 (Kaumudikara) ; II 477 ; 

IV 113 ; V 531, 611, 616 ; VI 576. 

Muktaphala and its Tika II 369 ; IV 63 ; V 490, 592. 

Harillla-vyakhj'a VI 725. 

Vrata-khanda (of Ilemadri) I 43, 63 (Hemadrikara !) . 

Vrata-ratnakara VI 1051. 

Tattva-sagara V 632. 

« Visnu-rahasya V 623, 626, 627, 629, 638, 639. 

Govind^taka (of Samkara) I 56., 

Visnu-bhakti-candrodaya II 255 ; V 505. 

Hari-bhakti-sudhodaya III 295, 347 ; V 597 ; VI 356. 

Sahasra-nama-stotra (from the Bhagavata) and its Bhasya II. 357; IV 
72, 207, 292, 355 ; V 536, 611. 

Itihasa-samuccaya II 387 (Mudgalopakhyana) ; V 528 (Narada- 
Pupdarika-samvada) , 554, 602, 603, 

Yilmala IV 463 (Rudra-Gaurl-samvada), 567-; V 650, 

Brahma-yam ala V 628. 

Visnu-yamala V 613, 640. 

Bhakti-viveka V 646. 

Hari-bhakti-vilasa V 594. 

Lliasuka and ICarnamrla V 609 ; BiJr'amahgala VI 509. 
Srlmad-aJoka-mandara-sitotra V 646. 

Samksepa-bhagayatamrta H 198 (anon.). 

Laghu-Bhagavata V 528. 

Bhakli-rasamrla-sindlm VI 701, 729, 732, 735 (all anon.), 430, 722. 
Ujjvala-nilamani VI 952, 989, 1060, 1062, 1087-88, 1095, 1100 (all anon.), 
409, 1139, 

Lsdita-niadliava (of Rupa) iV 506; VI 1140. 
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6. Miscellaneous Citations : 

Baiidhayana H 391 ; IV 222, 424 (Karma-vipaka-prayascitta-smrti — in 
both cases) ; III 368 (cited as Vrttikara on Uttara-mTmamsa) . 

Manu I 12 (Mianavlya). 

Yajiiavalkya II 462. 

Ayurveda-vid II 95, 

Parilni (Sutras cited) I 48 (Chandali-prakriysl) ; VI 322. 

Nama-lihganusasana IV 549. 

Nirghanta or Nirghantuka II 119, 230; IV 259. 

Sabda-mahodadlii II 119, 229. 

Tri'kanda-sesa II 120, 165, 230. 

Viiva-prakasa II 120. 

Alainkara-works and Authors ; 

Bharata, Visnugupta ami Rudra VI 914, 

Bhojaraja VI 579. 

Sudeva VI 580. 

Dharmadatta VI 577 (quotation derived from the Sahitya-darpana) . ® 

Narayana VI 579 (from the same .source). 

Sahitya-darpana IV 575, 576, 577; VI 575, 620 (all quotations 
anonymous) . 

7. Authors etc. cited by name only (other than those 

MENTIONED ABOVE) : 

Krspa-caitanya I 3 ; V 477, 618 (Kali-yuga-pavanavatara-srl-bhagavat) ; 
VI 1146. 

Rupa I 3 ; IV 506, 577 (SrTraad-upajTvya-carana or Asmad-upajlvya- 
caranambuja) ; V 449; VI 1139. 

Sanatana I 3 ; V 449. 

Daksinatya Bhatta I 4 ; V 449. 

Bhatta III 234. 

Bhagavad Upavarsa II 251. 

Punyaranya I 57 (Samkara-sisya) . 

Srivaisnava-sainpradayika Balamandaracarya II 484. 

Jamatr-muni (.^rlvaisnava-sampradaya-guru) III 88, 89, 144. 

Hanumat V 551. 

Srlkara-bhajana (?) V 546. 

Vfddha-vaisnava I 4 (explained in Sarva-samvadini as referring to 
Ramanuja, Madlivacarya, Sridhara-svamin and others) . 

Apart from the works and authors cited above, the following additional 
citations are found in Jiva Gosvamin’s Sarva-samvadinl (reference by pages : ed. 
as mentioned above, p. 104, footnote) : 

Reference to Caitanya and discussion of his Avalaratva pp. 1-4. 

Reference to Srlmad-Advaita-raahanubhava-oarana 4. 
Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya 4. 

The three Bhasyas of Sanikara, Ramanuja and Madhva profusely quoted 
and utilised. 

Vacaspati [Misra] 9 (Bhamati quoted anonymously). 

Tantra-varttika 10, 19 (both anon,) . 
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Purusottama Tantra IS. 

VaJcyapadiya 15 (anon.) . 

Si’Tvaisnavah 11,29. 

v^rldhara’s commentary on tlie Visnupiirana 36. 

Msim-samhita 74. ■ 

Srivisnu-siikta 95. 

Kotaravya-Sruti 73. 7 

Mandavya-Sruti 81. 

Gopavana-lsruti 110, 112 (Madhvabhasya-drsta) . 

Sandilya-Sruti 108 (Madhvabhasya-pramanita) . 

Bhallaveya-Sruti 152. 

Paingl 3ruti 57, 143 (udahrta). 

Paingl-rahasya-Brahmana 124. 

Samkara-^rlraka-bhasya-pramanita Sruti 11 (=:RgV x. 71. 3, anon.) . 

Tattvavada-bh^yakrn-Madhvacaryodahrta Srnti 12 (=RgV x. 190. 3, 
anon.) ; other Srutis from Madhvabhasya 73, 86, etc. 

Caturveda-^ikha 6ruti 44, 64 (Madhvabhasya-praihanita) , 74, 85. 

Bliaratatatparya-pramaniita Srutl 74. 

The Upanisads mentioned above are extensively quoted, as also the 
following: Aitareya 78 (anon.); Kausitaki 106 (anon.), 114 
(Madhvabhasyodahrta) ; Maitri 78 (anon.), 127 (anon.) ; Pra4na 92, 
109, 115, 117 (all anon.) ; Isa 127 (anon.) ; Atma 86 (anon.) ; 
Atharva-iiras 97, 103 (both anon.), etc. 

Maitreya Brahmana 126 (but the quotation is from Br.-A Up !) . 

Taittirlya Arapyaka 46, 47, 50, 103 (all anon.) . 

5. Caitanya-WorvSHIp as a Cult 

It is indeed a remarkable fact that although direct worship 
of Caitanya as a deity prevailed, according to the testimony of 
his Bengali biographical works, even during his life-time, the 
Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism (with the exception of the Sanskrit 
biographical works of Marari and Kavikarnapura) are entirely 
wanting in all reference to a distinct cult of Caitanya, and they 
nowhere inculcate directly such a worship. The whole object of 
the learned Sanskrit works of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, we have 
seen, is to establish that Krsna is the exclusive object of worship, 
not as an Avatara but as the supreme deity of the faith ; and they 
attempt to demonstrate this proposition by an elaborate system of 
interpretation of those older Puranic and sectarian texts that the 
Bengal school would accept as authoritative. But they make no 
similar attempt anywhere to establish the supreme godhead or 
incarnated divinity of Caitanya, probably because such an attempt 
would Have hardly been consistent with their central position that 
Kisria alone is the supreme god. They acknowledge Caitanya as 
an Avatara or even as ICrsiia himself, but they never try to reconcile 
this practical faith in Caitanya with their theoretical creed regard- 
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ing Krsna, The whole theology or emotionalism of the religious 
system is deduced, more or less, from older devotional texts, chiefly 
from the Snmad-hhdgavata, and we have no direct presentation of 
the gospel or personal teachings of its founder, nor any express 
theological claim regarding his supreme and exclusive divinity. The 
recognized theologians of the sect, the Yrndavana Gosvamins, arc 
concerned principally with K^sna-lila in their serious works on 
theology or Rasa-sastra, and do not speak in the same way at all 
about Caitanya-lTla and its place in their devotional scheme,^ 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is no reference 
at all to the divine personality of Caitanya or homage paid to it, 
but these passages, occurring mostly in the poetical works or in the 
Namaskriyas only of the more learned treatises of the Gosvamins, 
do not make the position clear. Nor do they inculcate any^uch 
worship of Caitanya as obtained at Navadvipa or Puri in his 
life-time or in the later history of the sect. Caitanya himself 
probably deprecated the natural tendency of his followers to deify 
him; and even his most orthodox biography records in one place- 
(but explains it away) that Caitanya on one occasion disclaimed 
his identity with Krsna. But, at the same time, there can be no 
doubt that the belief that he was an incarnation of Krsna or even 
Krsna himself certainly took form in his life-time among the 
Gosvamins, who were his immediate disciples, even though the 
strictly theological position involved in this belief was never 
discussed by them. 

Some of the Sanskrit Stotras or Stavas which Rupa and 
Raghuiiatha-dasa wrote clearly indicate this attitude. In the 
Stava-mdld of the former Gosvamin there are three opening Astakas 
in praise of Caitanya, although the rest of the work, consisting of 
more than fifty separate Stotras, describes in highly erotic imagery 
the different aspects of the Vrndiivana-lTla of Krsna. In these 
three Astakas, however, which are called Caitanydstaims, the high 
panegyric of Caitanya forms the direct theme. In the first Astaka, 
composed in Sikharinl metre, we are told in one verse that 
gods like Siva, Brahma, and others worship Caitanya, who is the 
resting place of the ITpanisads, the all-in-all of the sages, the 
sweet sentiment of devotion itself to his devotees and the very 
essence of love to the Gopls,^ — epithets which imply an identification 
of Caitanya with Krsna himself. In another punning verse, which 
applies equally to Krsna and to Caitanya, reference is made to the 
associates and followers of Caitanya, such as Advaita, Srivasa 

^ Sec above pp. 173-74, ^ Cmtanya-cuntamitUi Madhya xvili, 109-113. 
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Svampa and Paramananda (Kavikarnapi'ira ?) , as well as to 
Gajapati [Prataparudra]. Mention is also made of Caitanya’s recit- 
ing of Krsna’s name, his recollection of Vrndavana, his esctasy, his 
residence at the sea-side and the Samkirtana processions led by him 
before the car of Jagannatha. The second Astaka, also composed 
in gikharini, refers, among other things, to the attitude of some 
deluded people who, overcome by demoniacal tendency (cwwm- 
bhd'ua) , do not acknowledge Caitanya,^ who is Krsna in fair form 
(akrsncinga) , whose Yajfia consists of Saipkirtana and whose human 
form is always overflowing with bliss in order to teach the doctrine 
of love and remove the sorrows of the world. The seventh stanza 
apparently describes Caitanya in the dress and appearance of a 
Samnyasin.2 It is also noteworthy that the third stanza of this 
Astaka explains the fair complexion of Caitanya by the supposition 
that Krspa, desiring to experience the sweet feeling of the Gopis, con- 
cealed his own dark complexion by stealing the golden hue of his 
beloved. We shall see presently that .this fancy led to the elabora- 
tion of the doctrine that Caitanya is the incarnation of Kr§pa as 
well as of Radhia, although the doctrine is already anticipated by the 
contemporary composers of Bengali Padas on Caitanya and some 
of his Bengali biographers. The third Astaka, composed in Prthvi 
metre, addresses the son of §acl directly as Mukund^, whose 
greatness could not be described even by men of great intelligence 
like [Vasudeva] Sarvabhauma.'^ Caitanya has revealed the great 
wealth of Bhakti-rasa, which cannot be found in the Veda or the 
TJpanisad and which was never divulged before in any other greater 
incarnations {gwutardvatdrdntare ) . . 

In the Stavdvali of Raghunatha-dasa, who was the most 
fortunate of all the six Gosvamins in obtaining longer and greater 

^ The delvactors of Caitanya are condemned in one whole section of 1/5 
verses, entitled CaitanyTibhakta-uinda, by Prabodhaiianda Sarasvati in his 
Caitanya-candmmrta. 

“ It is the appearance of Caitanya as a Samnyasin which seems to have 
appealed to the Vrndavana Cosvamins, and not the personal presence of the com- 
paratively youthful Caitanya who figures prominently in the works of the Navadvipa 
disciples. It should be remembered that, according to Kranadasa Kaviraja, Pupa 
met Caitanya only thrice: at Ramakeli (Madhya, i. 172-212), at Prayaga for ten 
clays only (Madhya, xix. 1.22), and at Puri for about ten months (Antya, iv. 25) . 
All this occurred after Caitanya’s Samnyasa. Tlie Yati-vesa is distinctly emphasised 
by Sanatana in the third Namaskriya stanza of his Bhagavatamrta. 

^ The name of Sarvabhauma is .specially mentioned not only because he was 
one of the foremost veteran scholars of tlie day but also because he wrote a 
Caitanyastaka, on which perha.p.s Pupa’s own Astakas were modelled. Anandin 
quotes two verses from this M'ork, one of which is again qnoted as Sarvabhauma’s by 
Sariatana and both of which are given as Sarvabhauma’s in TCavikarnapura’s Caifcinya- 
candrodaya (vi. 43-44) . Murari puts them in the . mouth of Sarvabhauma himself. 
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personal intimacy with" Caitanya at Puri, we have only the first 
two (out of about thirty Krsnaite) Stotras directly concerned with 
Caitanya, The first is an Astaka of the same type (also composed 
in the Sikharini metre) as those of Rupa, while the second, 
consisting of twelve SikharinT stanzas, is entitled Oaurdnga-stava- 
kalpatam. The Astaka refers chiefly to Caitanya’s life at Puri, his 
dailj^ visit to the Jagannatha temple where he used to stand near 
the Garuda-column, the solicitous care of Svarilpa and the servant 
Govinda, his fits of frenzy at Samkirtana and his revealing of 
the Bhakti-doctrine, which was inaccessible to the old sages and 
lay concealed in the Sruti. But the most remarkable statement 
occurs in the first vei*se, which repeats the fancy of Caitanya’s 
double incarnation by saying that Krsna, having once fallen in love 
with his own beauty reflected in a mirror, and desiring to taste his 
own sweetness as it was tasted by Radha, was born (jdtafy) in 
Gauda in the one indivisible body of fair hue belonging to Riadha 
who was his own (dpara-gauraika-tanubJidk) } In his Samkirtana 
Caitanya has thus merely cited with delight his own sweet names 
(mudd gdyann uccair nija-madhura-ndmdvalir asait) . The Stava- 
kedpataru, on the other hand, referring to Caitanya’s life of devotion 
at Puri at the house of [KasTsvara-] Misra, as well as to liis Guru 
Isvara Puri (also mentioned in stanza 2 of the Astaka) , his 
disciple Svarupa and his servant Govinda, describes chiefly the 
ecstatic feelings of divine love which characterized the last phase 
of his life. It depicts Caitanya more as a Bhakta of passionate 
devotionalism than as an incarnated deity ; but since the divyonmdda, 
the .state of divine frenzy, is regarded in Vaispava Rasa- 
theology as the characteristic of the highest Madana Mahabhava 
of Radha, there is possibly an implication here of the idea of the 
Radha-incarnation, of Caitanya.^ In the Namaskriya verse to his 
Muktd-caritra^ \iQVfQy tv, Raghunatha does not refer to the Radha- 
incarnation of Caitanya, but simply regards him as an Avatara who 
took birth in the womb of Saci in order to bestow upon this world 

^ This conceit also finds expression in Rupa’s Lalita-nmdhava viii. 32, where 
the astonished Krsna is enamoured of his own beautiful reflection on the jewelled 
wall and expresses a greedy longing to enjoy it like Radha (sa~rahhasam v.jia- 
bhnktum kdmaije radhikeua) ; but there is no reference to Caitanya in this 
connexion, 

“ But this need not be presumed or read into it, for it is probable from all 
accounts that Caitanya practised the Raganuga form of Bhalcti and imagined 
himself as Radha. Raghunatha may be referring to this fact without any such 
theological implication of Caitanya’s Radha-incarnation. 

® Raghunatha-dasa’s Ddna-kdi-cintammi contains no Namaskriya to Caitanya, 
as also Rupa’s two l)uta-kavyas, Dma-kdi-kmmudt and Padydval'i, 
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the bright nectar of his own Bhakti/ while in the body of the work 
itself, which deals with a fancied episode of Krsna’s career, no 
such reference occurs. 

Although these poetical and passionate Stotras do not form a 
part of the regular theology of the school, they arc yet composed 
by professed theologians ; and in spite of their imdoubtcdly devo- 
tional character, they are coloured a great deal by their sectarian 
beliefs. It is, therefore, interesting to note that, apart from 
inevitable embellishment and exaggeration, they acknowledge, even 
if they do not theologically propound, the divinity of Caitanya and 
even his identity with Kr.sna. It is, however, not clear from these 
devout poetical utterances whether Caitanya was regarded as 
Krsna himself or merely as an Avatara of Krsna. Some passages, 
as noted above, incline to the former view, but the term Avatara 
and its derivatives distinctly occur in other passages. It is, 
however, evident that here W’-e have the definite suggestion, if not 
the elaboration, of the doctrine of double incarnation, which later 
writers developed wdth great delight. If Caitanya is to be regarded 
as Krsna himself, it was found necessary to explain how Krsna’s 
dark colour became transformed in Caitanya into a golden hue. 
Again, Caitanya’s esctatic feeling of divine love for Krsna in an 
almost feminine role of mystically erotic passion also required 
explanation. It w^as, therefore, imagined, in accordance with the 
Madhurya theory of the school, that Krsna, in order to relish the 
supreme taste of his owm Madhurya as it was relished by his most 
beloved Radha, assumed the feelings as well as the beauty of 
Radha, so that the two became one in Caitanya. It has been 
noted above that one of the most approved modes of devotional 
realization of this sect consisted of the practice of the Raganugi 
form of Bhakti, an emotional state in which the devotee imagined 
himself as one of the dear ones of Krsna and played that role in 
his longing.s for the deity. The orthodox records show that Caitanya 
himself probably began this practice, often imagined himself as 
Radha longing for her beloved Krsna and tried" to realize the same 
intense yearnings. We shall see presently that in this emotional 
practice of the Radha-bhava he received support from Ramananda- 
Raya. If it was a fact that Caitanya, for his emotional devotional 
purposes, imagined himself as Radhia, it was only a step that he 
came to be regarded by his disciples , as Radha herself, incarnated. 
Ramananda's attitude, as reported by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, 
probably indicates the final shape w'hich the tendency took ; and 

■■ ^ nijdm vipmlitam bhakti-sudMm arpayitmn ksitmi\ 

uditum lam hci-ffarbka-vyomni pUrnam vidhum hhaje\\ 
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this conceit, was- undoubtedly strengthened both by Caitanya’s fair 
complexion and his passionate ecstasies. The idea of the Radha- 
incarnation of Caitanya, voiced already by the contemporary 
composers of Bengali Padas on Caitanya, was thus probably 
suggested by the Radha-bhava, which his ‘ divine madness ’ for 
Krsna typified, as well as by the theological necessity of furnishing 
an explanation of the appearance of a fair, instead of a dark, 
Krsna. But the idea is only poetically suggested ; its theological 
implications never appear to have been fully worked out until 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja sets it forth much later as the view of 
Ramananda-Raya in his Bengali Caitanya-cantdmrta. 

In the professed theological works of the Gosvamins, however, 
Caitanya is referred to only in the Namaskriyas, but nowhere else 
in the body of these elaborate treatises his divinity or incarnated 
appearance is either mentioned or discussed in the same way as 
the divinity of Krsna. For reasons best known to themselves, 
these recognized theologians of the sect and authors of systematic 
treatises do not, except in their brief Namaskriyas, make any 
reference to Caitanya. While the personality and the direct 
spiritual realizations of the Master are silently passed over, Jiva 
Gosviamin, who gives an exposition of the entii’e philosophy 
. and theology of the sect in his stupendous six Samdarhhas, does not 
utter a single word about the Caitanya-concept in itself, as well 
as in relation to the Krsna-concepb with which latter concept he 
appears to be entirely occupied, Rupa and Sanataha, in their two 
Bhdgavatdmrtas, consider with great devotional and scholastic 
acumen the question of Avatara, but in this connexion they make 
no reference, either direct- or illustrative, to Caitanya. Just 
as the Krsna-concept had to be traced and established in the light 
of Bhagavatn texts, so it w^as necessary that the Caitanya-concept 
in a similar manner should find a distinct place in the authoritative 
philosophic and theological compendiums of the sect. If Jiva 
thought it necessary to write an elaborate Krpm-saijidarbha, he 
never thought it necessary, for some unknown reason, to write a 
.similar Caitawja-samdarbha. This remarkable omission is, no doubt, 
made good by Ivrsnadasa Kaviraja in his scholastic Bengali 
biography of Caitanya, but Krispadasa’s theology on this point 
is clearly the theology of a later date, anticipated, no doubt, 
by the six Gosvamins but never clearly expressed. Even in theJ 
collection of Stotras mentioned above, written by the professed 
theologians of the sect, Ave have only four (out of nearly one 
hundred) separate , poems which are devoted to the glorification of 
Caitanya, the rest setting forth in highly sensuous language and 
imagery the various phases of the Vyndavana-llla of Krspa and 
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Radha. The realization of the Lila or divine sport of Eadha and 
Krsna indeed forms the central creed, which Caitanja himself is 
reported to have emphasized by the erotico-religious emotionalism 
characterizing his own devotional career. But this Lila of Radha 
and Krs^ia is considered by the Gosvamins, only as set forth by 
the Bhiigavata texts, and not as directly realized by Caitanya, only 
in itself and not in relation to the Caitanya-lila, even though they 
regard Caitanya as the first founder of the emotional creed. 

We find the same attitude in the dramatic and Rasa-sastra 
works of Rupa Gosvamin. One might expect that the systematic 
exposition of the emotional aspects of the creed in the Rasa-sastra 
should, by Avay of illustration at least, make some topical reference 
to Caitanya’s own realization of this supreme emotion as a Rasa, 
but as a matter of fact this is never done either here or in Jiva 
Gosvamin’s Bhakti- and B'lUi-mmdarhhas ; and wherever illustra- 
tions are drawn, they are all cited from the older Piiranas, and not 
from the newer living exemplification of the doctrines in Caitanya 
himself. The Ujjvala-nlla-mani of Rupa is even remarkable in not 
containing the usual Namaskriya to Caitanya, although there is a 
Nainaskriya addressed to Rupa’s elder brother and master Sanatana ; 
while in his Bhakti-rasdrYirta-sindhu Rupa pays only in one verse^ 
his homage to the lotus-feet of Caitanya-deva who is Hari, and 
acknowledges the emotional inspiration which has stimulated even 
an insignificant person like himself to undertake the task. Turning 
to Rupa’s dramatic works, which appear to have been purposely 
composed to illustrate the emotional aspects of the faith, we find 
that they are entirely devoted to the treatment of certain aspects 
of Krsna-lila on the basis of the Puranic tradition. The Ddna-keli- 
kaumudl, which w^as probably his earliest dramatic attempt, 
contains even no express Namaskriya to Caitanya but opens with 
two descriptive Namaskriyas to Krsna. The Sutradhara, however, 
describes in the third verse the frenzied ecstasy of an unnamed 
Bhakta, which is probably drawn after Caitanya’s example. The 
work itself, on the other hand, sets forth a supposed episode in 
Krsna’s amorous career, which is not found in the Snmad-bhagavata 
or Glta-govhida, but which certainly became popular in mediaeval 
times as the Dana-lila and formed the theme of the Dana-khanda of 
Candidasa’s earlier Bengali Krsna-kirtana, as well as of many a 
later Bengali song and poem. In the twm other dramatic works of 
Rupa, entitled respectively Vidagdha-madhava and Lalita-mddhava,^ 

^ hrdi yasya ‘preranayd pravartito’ham vardka-rupo’pi} 
tasya hareh pada-kamalam vande caitanya-clevclsya\\ ■ 

■~ The titles are obviously on the model of Jayadeva’s descriptive naming of 
each section of his Gtta-govinda. 
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Krsna is presented as the Vidagdha and the Lalita Nayaka 
respectively of the erotico-religious sentiment, emphasizing in turns 
the Aisvarya and Madhurya aspects of Krs^a’s legendary career. 
The last named work opens with a suitable Namaskriya to Krsna, 
but the fourth verse pays homage to Caitanya, the son of Sacl, 
without however directly identifying him with Krsna. But the 
second verse oh the first work gives us a remarkable Namaskriya to 
Caitanya, which is often quoted as expressing the author’s views 
about the founder of the sect to which he belonged. Imperfectly 
translated into English It runs thus: 

Let -the son of 3acT shine in the hollow of my heart, the 
Hari, who is lighted up by an assemblage of lustre lovelier 
than that of gold, and who in his compassion has descended 
at last in the Kali Age in order to bestow that wealth of his 
own Bhakti, which was never bestowed before and which 
consists of the exalted sentiment of love or Ujjvala-rasa,^ 

In this verse which is similar to, but more definite than, the 
Namaskriya verse already cited above from Baghunatha-dasa’s 
Muktd-caritra, Riipa Gosvamin states quite expressly his belief of 
Caitanya’s identity with Krsna ; but it also appears that the son of 
Saci was regarded by him as an Avatara in the Kali Age (avatlrv^afi) 
for the special purpose of teaching, by his own example, the secrets 
of Ujjvala or Madhura Rasa, by which is of course meant the 
religiously sublimated erotic sentiments, which the Rasa-sastra of 
this school established as the highest sentiment of Bhakti. 

Rupa in this attitude appears to follow the views of Sanatana 
whom in more than one verse he reverently addresses as his master 
or Prabhu. The third Namaskriya verse of Sanatana’s Brhad- 
Bhdgavatdmrta makes it clear that Sanatana, like Rupa, regarded 
Caitanya not so much as the supreme deity of the faith as the ideal 
devotee-incarnation, the Bhakta-Avatara of Krsna, who incarnated 
as the fair-hued ascetic son of §acT for the purpose of himself re- 
lishing his own sweetness as it was relished by his own greatest 
devotee. It says^ : 

Victory be to this son of SacT, the Hari here in the dress 
of an ascetic, bearing the lustre of gold and the name of • 

anarpitaearwi cimt kammydvaimiah kalau . 
samarpayitum unnatoj]v(da-rasdm sva'hhahti~mya7n\ ; 

harih purata-sundara-dyuti-kadamha-samdlpitah 
sada hrdaya-kandare sphumtii vah 8act~nandanaji\\ 

“ sva-dayita-nija-bhavaTri yo vibhdvyu svabMmt 
sumadhuram avatimo bhakta-'rfipei^a lohMt\ 
jayaii kanaka-dhamd kr^pm-cattanya-^dind 
harir iha jati-vesah in-mdi-sunur esaA|| 
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iCrsna-caitanya, who having sweetly contemplated from his 
own feelings the feelings of his own beloved towards himself, 
has descended opt of greed (to taste them) in the form of a 
Bhakta or devotee. 

It should be noted that by the word ' greed ” (lobha) employed 
in this verse is probably meant, as the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu 
shows/ that Sanatana regarded Caitanya’s rapture as an example 
of the Ragatmika or Raganuga Bhakti. If the nameless running 
commentary to this work is by Sanatana himself, he speaks, in his 
own explanation of this verse, of Caitahya as the Bhakta-rupa 
Avatara,^ the Parama Guru, the dearest Avatara oL Sri-bhagavat 
{sn-hhagavat-'pnyata'inavatdro ) , who spread the sentiment of Bhakti 
consisting for the most part of the Samkirtana of his own name 
(nija-nd 7 )m-samkirtanaprdya-bhakti-rcisa~vistdraka) . Elsewhere in 
the same commentary he makes his views quite clear by saying'^ 
that the Gopi-bhava was admitted in this particular Avatara for 
■ the purpose of revealing the special excellence of Prema-bhakti. 
The belief is further indicated briefly in the Namaskriya^ to 
Saiiatana’s Vai^nava-tosani commentary on the ^nmad~bhdgavata> 
where he pays homage in almost similar phraseology to the Bhagavat 
{5rT-k?snn-caitanya, who is full of compassion and who became an 
Avatara in Gauda for the purpose of propagating Prema-bhakti. 
It is also noteworthy that these passages appear to accept the 
implications of the theory of dual incarnation of Caitanya, even if 
they do not expressly state it. But Anandin in his commentary 
on Prabodhananda’s Caitanya-candramrta attributes an eulogistic 
verse to Sanatana, which distinctly gives expression to this idea by 
saying that since the love of Radha and Krsna is an expression of 

^ See above p. lSO-31. There is evidence to show that many of the disciples 
■of Caitanya followed the Eaganuga way of worship and tried to realise the 
sentiments of Salchya, Diisya and Madhurya. It is alleged in Qmira-ganoddesa° 
ihat the Vrndavana Gosvamins retdised the Sal’dil-bhava themselves, and they were 
thus considered as Mafijarls (see above p. 131, footnote). 

* In Gaura-ganoddem-dfpiku (si. 10-11) a chissifieation of the stages or 
hierarchy of Bhjikta-rupa (Caitanya), Bhakta-.svarupa (Nityananda) , Bhaktavatara 
.(Advaita), Bhakta (Srlvasa and others) and Bhakta-sakli (Gadadhara) is 
elaborated ; but this appears to be a further scholastic development of fine 
distinctions. It is difficult to say if Sanatana wanted to imply any such distinc- 
tion between Bhakta-rupa and Bhakta-avatara, for he appears to use the terms 
indiscriminately. 

** yadyapi kl-caiianya-dcvo hhagavad-avatdra cva, iathdpi prema-bhakti- 
visesa-pvakasamrthavi svaymi avalirnatvdt tena tadartham svayam, gopI-bMvo 
vyajyate (on .41. 1). 

vande m-krma-'C.aitanyam bhagavantayi krpdmayam] 
prema-bhakti-vitandrtha'ni gaitdesvavatatdra yaliW 
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the blissful divine attribute (Hladini gakti), it divided itself 
formerly in this world, in spite of its essential identity, into two 
forms, but the two have now attained a unity, called Caitanya, 
which is identical with Krsna but which is diversified by the 
brightness of the state of Radhad 

These verses, no doubt, reveal an attitude of adoration which 
verges almost upon worship, but theoretically the Gosvamin& do not 
maintain any such worship of Caitanya as they insist upon in the 
case of Krsna who alone, in their view, is the supreme deity of the 
faith. They appear to regard Caitanya more as an Avatara, the 
Bhakta-Avatara par excellence, the Krsna incarnated as Radha, as 
it were, for a special purpose. It appears, therefore, that Caitanya- 
worship did not become a definite creed with these learned disciples 
of Caitanya. This is even more evident from Gopala Bhatta’s 
Hari-blmkti-vildsa, which is the most authoritative compendium of 
Vaisnava Acara of the sect. The eighteen out of twenty Namas- 
kriyas to the twenty chapters of this work express the author’s 
deep reverence for Caitanya and apply to him such eulogistic epithets 
as the hhugavat, jagad-guru, ananta-adhhuta-aisvarya, tlrthottama, 
maha^carya-prahhdvaha, but there is nothing in them that does not 
apply, for instance, to one’s Guru ; and it is remarkable that 
nowhere is Caitanya directly identified with Ki’sna or even spoken 
of as an incarnation. The contents of the work appear to confirm 
and support this attitude ; for it is significant that this elaborate 
authoritative text on the ritualism of the sect gives no direction for 
the worship of Caitanya or his image, although it deals elaborately 
with the every-day service as well as the temple-ritual connected 
with Krsna and his image. 

There can be no doubt that the determinative creed of the 
Bengal sect is that Krsna alone is the Bhagavat or the only and 
most perfect god. As the trend of their exclusively Krs:^iaite hymns, 
dramas and poems, as well as Gastric works which have Krsna as 
their only theme, should indicate, Rfipa, Sanatana and Jiva, as 

rddM-krMa-'pranaya-vikriir hladinl-iaktir amdd 
ekatmandvapi hhmn purd deha-bliedam gatau tau\ 
caitanyakhyam prakaiam adhun& tad-dvayam caikam dptam 
mdhd-bhdva-dyuti-mbalitam naimi kr^na-svar{tpam\\ 

This verse is also cited by Krgnadasa Kaviraja anonymously at the com- 
mencement of his °Caritdtn)'ta. — ^It may be tliat the Guru, Jayanta, of the Gopa- 
kumara in Sanatana’s Bhdgavatdmrta is an allegorical representation of Caitanya, 
who was Sanatana’s Gurti. Jayanta is described there as an Avatara of Krspa 
born in Gaiida on the banks of the Ganges (ii, 3, 122) : 
gaude gangd-taie jdto 7 ndthuTa-brdhmanoUamah\ 
jayanta-ndmajcrpiasydvatdras, te Tnahdn gMrai).l| ^ 
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well as Gopala Bhatta and Raghunatha-dasa, adhere firmly to this 
creed. But this position, once accepted, would logically exclude 
every other claimant from the highest divine honour. It was, 
therefore, not possible from the strictly theoretical point of view 
to make an explicit declaration of what these personal disciples of 
Caitanya practically believed, namely, that Caitanya, like Krsna 
himself, was the supreme deity of the creed. This inconsistency 
could be reconciled only by supposing, as they do suppose, that 
Krsna, as the suppreme being of endless incarnations, made his descent 
in the Kali Age in the form of Caitanya, but that he assumed the 
fair form as well as the fervid feelings of Radha, uniting in himself, 
for the particular purpose of relishing his own divine bliss, the two 
incarnated forms (to use a theological phrase) of the'Sakti and the 
Saktimat in a kind of identity in non-identity. The Gosvamins 
have taken great pains to demonstrate that Krsna is the Bhagavat 
and not an incarnation, but they never make any attempt in the 
same way to demonstrate the creed in the case of Caitanya ; for, 
to avoid inconsistency, they had to acknowledge that Caitanya was 
an incarnation, even if a unique incarnation, of Kysna. 

The theory of double incarnation, however, is not elaborated 
by the Yrndavana Gosvamins, but we can see from what is said 
above that the germs of the idea are already contained in the fanciful 
suggestions scattered throughout their poetical, if not in their 
theological, writings. We have already remarked that the idea of 
the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya is attributed by Kr§padasa 
Kaviraja to Ramananda-Raya whom Caitanya is said to have met 
on the banl?:s of the Godavari during his South Indian pilgrimage. 
It is possible that some such tradition existed, for Ramananda is 
called a Sahaja Vaisnava by Kavikarnapura. But Ramananda’s 
existing dramatic work, entitled Jaganndtha-vallabha, the theme of 
which is the Vrndavana-lTia of Krsna, makes no reference to 
Caitanya at all and does not bear out the allegation. The attribu- 
tion of Sahajiya tendencies may have originated from Ramananda’s 
admiration and close imitation of the frankly sensuous lyrics of 
Jayadeva, whom Sahajiyas claim, rightly or wrongly, as their Adi- 
guru and one of the nine recognized Rasikas. But our knowledge 
of Pre-c£iitanya Sahajiya cult is so meagre that it is impossible to 
come to a definite conclusion. It is remarkable, however, that 
Krsnadasa’s account for the first time wants to emphasize that after 
Caitanya met Ramananda, the Radha-bhava in Caitanya became 
intensified, as if Ramananda revealed him to himself. From this time 
also commenced Caitanya’s deep appreciation of Jayadeva’s erotic 
mysticism '^'^hich he is .said to have constantly utilized in Rama- 
nanda’s company at Puri. Before this meeting- Caitanya appears 
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in his Jsiavadvipa career chiefly as an incarnation of or identical 
with Krsna (although occasionally the Pada-composers, as well as 
the biographers of the Navadvipa circle refer, as we have noted 
more than once above, to the Radha-bhava of Caitanya) ; but after 
the meeting he is held more and more to be the embodiment not 
only of Krspa but also of Radha. The closing years of his life at 
Puri, where Ramananda was one of his constant companions, are 
said to have been characterized by what is regarded as the highest 
emotion of the devotional state, namely, the Madana Mahabhava 
of Radha. That association with Ramananda apparently formed a 
turning point in Caitanya’s career of Bhakti is indicated also by 
the report of Krsnadasa that it was the spiritual insight of Rama- 
nanda which revealed to Caitanya that he had, for the purpose of 
realizing his own divine nature, usurped the complexion and ’devo- 
tional spirit of Radha in the present i^vatara.’- We are further told 
that it is to Ramananda alone, and to no other associate or follower, 
that Caitanya revealed himself in the united form of both Krspa 
and Rildha.^ 

On the other hand, Prabodhananda Sarasvatl makes direct use 
of and elaborates this doctrine in his Caitanya-candrdmrta.^ This 
work, consisting of a series of 143 devotional lyrics in praise of 
Caitanya, may not be a recognized work of Bengal Vaispavism but 
it has been held in great esteem. In this work, Prabodhananda 
appears to regard Caitanya as one of the greatest Avataras of Krsna 
(si. 1 and 7), who, descended to earth in the womb of §aci for 
propagating the sspirit of Bhakti unrevealed even to great sages of 
old (si. 18). In one whole section (the tenth) of 21 verses he 
speaks of the greatness of the Caitanya-Avatara, although it is 
maintained that he is not a partial incarnation> (Amsa-Avatara) like 
the Fish, the Boar and other incarnations of past ages (si. 141). 
At the same time there are other passages which seem to indicate 
that Prabodhananda believed Caitanya to be the Isvara (si. 37), 
golden-complexioned (Kanaka-i’ucirahga) Krspa, and Hari himself 
(M. 41, 57, 112). The author, who was more a devotee than a 
theologian, does not appear to possess any exact theology; but 
whatever might be his belief or theology on this point, there is 

^ ^ I? ii 

The Nagara-bhava of Caitanya, erapha$izefl by Locana-dasa’s Bengali 
biography, apparently develops the idea of Kr^pa-incaination in a different direction, 
and has hardly any connexion with the thesis of tlie Eadha-incarnati^n of Caitanya. 
Jayauanda, the other Bengali biographer of Caitanya, generally steers clear of all 
such theological subtleties. 

“ See above pp. 97-98. 
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no doubt that his work is one of the early extensive productions 
which directly inculcate not only adoration but worship of Caitanya.^ 
He also seems to be aware of the idea of Caitanya's dual incarnation. 
He tells us (si. 13) that in Caitanya we have the form of Krsna 
united with that of Radha and bearing the beauty of the interior 
of a full-blown golden lotus.^ He therefore addresses Caitanya 
(si. 43) as the fair-complexioned lord of the Gopis manifested in 
the Kali Age.'t It is also noteworthy that in stanza 133 there is 
a reference to Caitanya as Gaura-nagara-vara, which apparently 
subscribes to the Nagara-bhava doctrine of Narahari and Locana^ 
deprecated or ignored by the orthodox circles of both Navadvipa 
and Vrndavana. 

|t appears, therefore, that in this charming fancy of the 
Caitanyaite poet-devotees, most of whom were also the recognized 
theologians of the sect, an ingenious explanation was found of the 
golden hue of Caitanya’s body, which would have been dark as 
Krsna’s had it not been for the Radha-element. As it appears from 
the works of Pada-composers and the Gosvamins, it was at first, 
more or less, a devotional poetical fancy; but it was soon developed 
into a fundamental doctrine, and it is probable that from this theory 
originated the common epithet, Gaurahari, of Caitanya, with an 
evident pun on the word gaum, which makes the appellation mean 
at the same time ‘ Gaura who is Hari ’ and ‘ the fair-complexioned 
Hari.’ 

The conception of the dual incarnation was, therefore, not 
unknown to the Gosvamins, but its theological implications are 
not found systematically developed until the Bengali Caitanyaite 
works, which in course of time almost superseded the Sanskrit 
sources of Caitanyaism, came to be composed. We find it set forth 
in its full-fledged form in the Bengali theological biography of 
Caitanya written by Krsnadasa Kaviraja about 1G15 A.D. We need 
not consider here in detail this later theological elaboration of the 
idea, but the proces.s of Caitanya’s elevation from single to double 

^ But Prabodhanaiida’s alleged pupil Gopala Bhatta, as we have seen above, 
hardly lends any support to such a cult. It is possible fhat although the ascetic Prabo- 
dhananda was apparently older than Gopala Bhatta, his conversion to Caitanyaism 
may have taken place later when such a cult was widely gaining ground, and his 
work conseqijently may be of a later date; or this view may have been his 
personal belief. But Gopala Bhatta’s pupilage oi this Prabodhananda lacks proof 
(see above, p. 96f), 

^ hihhrab kaniim vilcaca-kanakambhoja-garbMbhiramam] 
ekihhtdam vapur avatu vo radhaya m.ad,havas‘tja\\ 

Also see st. 112. : 

. ^ kalau prakaf.a-gaura-gopivatih, with an obvious pun on the vrovd gaum. 
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incarnation, as we have already noted, can be traced in the account 
which Krsnadfisa records. Although there are many passages in 
which Krsnadasa speaks of Caitanya as an Avatara, the ideal 
Bbakta-Avatara with the mission of Prema-bhakti, yet he expresses 
in unambiguous language his belief that S7i~knna~c<i^tanya prahhu 
svayaiTh bhagcvvdn, thus employing to the case of Caitanya the 
technical theological expression' bAapawn which had been 
hitherto applied to Krsna alone. In Krs'nadasa’s time Caitanya- 
worship apparently became an accomplished fact.^ This zealous 
biographer of Caitanya’s, who also appears to have been a trained 
theologian in the school of his acknowledged Gurus, Rupa, Sanatana 
and Jiva, spares no pains to demonstrate, with a wealth of theolo- 
gical texts and arguments, Caitanya’s essential identity with Krsiia, 
laying down emi)hatically that there is no other greater Tattva 
in the world than Caitanya who is Krsna (na caitmyat kr^rpaj 
jagati para-tattvam param iha) . Krsnadasa, therefore, takes upon 
himself the task of analysing the Caitanya-concept and thus 
supplying an important omission of the j)revious theologians of the 
sect. He achieves this end chiefly by applying to the case of 
Caitanya all the divine attributes and energies of the Bhagavat- 
Krsna which had been elaborated by his predecessors and which 
have been discussed from the theological point of view by Jiva 
Gosvamin in bh Kr^n^'Samdarhha. Some writers even go further, 
and, identifying Caitanya with Krsna, evolve a series of Caitanya’s 
Parikaras and Parsadas parallel to those of Krsna, so that each 
associate and follower of Caitanya becomes from this point of view 
an incarnation of the various associates and followers of Kpspa. 

It is not necessary to consider here the arguments by which 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja establishes his position, but what is interesting 
for us here to note in his analysis of the Caitanya-concept is the 

^ Some of the immediate disciides of Caitanya like Naraliari Sarkara and 
Vamsidasa appear to have believed in their own way in the worship of Caitanya’s 
image ; and there is evidenre to show that some followers of Caitanya established 
■ and worshipped his image even during his life-time. In the of VamsT- 

dasa Ave are told that Vamsidasa, being eonvinced by means of a vision that he 
should, propagate the worship of Caitanya’s image, carved an image out of the 
wood of the tree under which Caitanya "was born. It is also said elscAvhere that 
PraLaparudra of Orissa had a life-sized image of Caitanya made some time before 
his death, but since there is no independent evidence that Prataparudra was ever 
a convert to Caitanyaism, the authenticity of this story is doubtful. According 
to Murari-gupta (iv. 14. 8, if this part of the work is genuine), Caitanya-image 
was worshipped by Visnupriya, Gaurldasa Pan^ita is also said to have established 
and worshipped an image of Caitanya and Nityananda (GaurarNitiLi) . In any case, 
these are isolated and sxioradtc instances and do not bear witness to any tlieoretical 
establishment of Caitanya-worship as a cult. 
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further development of the theory of dual incarnation, in which he 
finds one of the principal theological justifications of the advent of 
Caitanya. In applying the characteristics of the already established 
Krsna-concept to the analysis of the Caitanya-concept, Krsnadasa 
appears to maintain that the latter concept may be regarded as a 
supplement to the former. The motiveless attribute of divine bliss 
is the raison d’etre of Caitanya-lila as it is of Krsna-lila ; but while 
in the latter case the supreme deity enjoys the bliss as the 
subject (Asraya), in the former case the bliss is enjoyed both as 
the subject (Asraya) and the object (Visaya) . In other words, 
Kr^na the Saktimat in his Vrndavana-lTla enjoys the bliss arising 
from his association with his Sakti, liadha, but he does not enjoy 
the bliss, which Radha realizes, as inherent in himself. In the 
Caitanya-hla, therefore, he combines the roles of Krsna and Radha, 
who have separate and real existences in spite of essential identity 
in the supreme but hitherto unattained divine unity of the subject 
and object of bliss.^ The display of the blissful divine attribute 
(Hladini Sakti), therefore, is supposed to receive a further develop- 
ment in Caitanya than in Krsna. The difference is merely a * 
difference in the particular Lila or divine sport, resulting in 
Caitanya’s adoption of the complexion and feelings of Radha, as 
well as those of Krsna, for a greater realization of the blissful 
attribute, but it does not affect Caitanya’s intrinsic divine selfhood 
as Krsiia. The doctrine of the inscrutable Bhedabheda, which is 
peculiar to the school, applies also here between the Kysna-concept 
and the Caitanya-concept ; for there is identity so far as the intrinsic 
divine nature is concerned but there is a difference in the character 
of the divine sport. 

But other theological difficxilties were also perceived and had 
to be reconciled. In the orthodox Purana lists of Avataras and 
direct advents of the deity, Caitanya is not expressly mentioned, 
but his descent has to be presented as a case of fulfilled prophecy 
in order to bring conviction to the mind of the unfaithful. Then 
again, there is a &'nmad-hhdgavata text (xi. 8. 13) ^ which apparently 
informs us that Krsna appeared in the three earlier ages in three. 

^ It is curious, however, that in the later hagiology of the sect Gaitanya’s 
inliniate friend and follower Gadadhara is regarded as an incarnation of 
Radha and the Sakti of Caitanya (Gaura~(janoddem° si. 11), while this honour is 
not accorded to either of the two wives of Caitanya. It is not denied that Caitanya 
is Radha, but since Caitanya is also Kr.sna, his Sakti from this aspect is Gadadhara. 
As Anandin puls it: soaya^n h'l-rddhiha ...... eka-prakdsena m-caitanyendbhinnd, 

prakasantarena gadddhara-pandita-svarupd (on Caitanya-candrdmrta, ^1. 118). See 
above p. 70, footnote 2. 

■ iisan vamds frayo hyasjja grhyuio’nuyugam tanuh\ 
suklo rakias tathd pita iddntm kr^tdm gatah\\ 
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diiferent complexions respectively, namely, White (§iikla) in the 
Satya, Red (Rakta) in the Treta and Golden-yellow (Pita) in the 
Dvapara Age, but it further adds that now, i.e„ apparently in the 
Kali Age, he appears as dark-blue Rrsna. But the same §nmad- 
hhdgavata tells us elsewhere that the god is dark-blue in the 
Dvapara {dvapare hhagavdn syamah, xi. 5. 25), so that the two 
statements appear to contradict each other. To reconcile this con- 
flict it is maintained by an ingenious interpretation of the texts 
that the intention really is to indicate that the deity appeared as 
dark-blue in Dvapara and not as golden-yellow, which must be the 
colour, as evident from Caitanya’s complexion, suitable to the Kali 
Age. In this connexion both Riipa and Jlva employ (without 
indicating that it is a quotation), as a part of their respective 
Namaskriyas to their Samksepa-hhdgavatdmrta and Tattva-sam- 
dmbha, the following verse, which occurs also in the §nmad- 
hhdgavata (xi. 5. 29) : 

krsna-varnarfi tvisakrsndm, sdngopdngdstra-pdTmdmn ] 

yajnaiht, samkntmia-prdyair yajanii hi su7nedhasah\\ 

The verse has been explained by ^rTdhara, without any particular 
sectarian colouring, as applying generally to Krsna ; but both Riipa 
and Jlva, as well as Sanatana in his V aisnava-tosani commentary on 
Ihe Snrmd-bhdgavata, appear to take the verse as predicting in 
particular the advent of Caitanya in the Kali Age. According to 
Sridhara’s explanation, the verse emphasizes the pre-eminence of 
the Kr^na-Avatiira in the Kali Age.^ The phrase krsnTi-varnam, 
in his opinion, apparently refers to his dark colour, and the phrase 
ivi^dkrsnam is interpreted in two ways by disjoining the word 
differently, namely, (?) in effulgence he is not dark (ivi§d akrsnam) , 
as he is dark in complexion, but shines like a bright sapphire 
(indfanlla-manivad ujjvalmn) , or (m) in his bright divine presence 
he is Krsna (tvisd krsnam) , meaning that in the Kali Age he is 
pre-eminently the Krsna-Avatara. According to Sridhara, again, 
the word anga in the vei’se refers to Krsna’s beautiful limbs, updnga 
to his natural embellishments like Kaustubha, astra to such weapons 
as Sudarsana, and parsada to his retinue consisting of Sunanda and 
others. The word yajna need not, in his view, refer to anything 
more than general worship (arcand) , and the word samkirtana need 
not in the same way be taken in any narrow technical sense but 
should be interpreted generally as meaning the reciting of Krsna's 
name (ndmocedrana) and praise (stuti)? 

^ anena halau hrmavatdrosya prddheinyam daraayati. 

® Even if Samkirtana here be supposed to mean the pecutiar Vaisnava mode 
of singing Krsna’s name, the occurrence of the word in this passage in the ^nrnad- 
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For those who see in this verse an anticipation of Caitanya’s 
advent it is not difhcult to interpret it accordingly. Such methods 
of interpretative ingenuity are not unknown in Sanskrit mediaeval 
theology or philosophy ; and such feats are comparatively easy in 
a language like Sanskrit which affords special facilities regarding 
the large number of meaning which may be assigned to particular 
words, the different modes of splitting up compounds and the 
diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a sentence 
can be disjoined. It is quite natural, therefore, for the pre-disposed 
Vrndavana Gosvamins to find in this verse a prophecy of Caitanya’s 
appearance and press it into sectarian service. Accordingly, they 
agree in splitting up the phrase tvisdkrmam only in one way, namely, 
ivisd akrsnam ‘ in brightness not dark ’ and making it refer to 
Caitanya’s bright and fair complexion ; while the phrase krma-varna 
is supposed to refer to the citation of the syllables (va/rna) of Krsna’s 
name by Caitanya, although the more subtle Jiva Gosvamin 
appears^ to think that the phrase refers to the fact that Caitanya 
was inwardly Krsna himself (antah-kr^) but outwardly Gaura 
or Caitanya, fair in complexion (bahir gaura, with the usual pun 
on the word gaura), with an implied allusion to the Prakata and 
Aprakalta aspects of the divine sport. All interpretations of the 

bhagavaia only indicates, apart from any sectarian interpretation, that the mode 
was fairly old, at least older than ^rtdhara who accepts this passage as genuine. 
If this is correct, then the Sainkirlana is probably not such ari innovation introduced 
by Bengal Vaisnavism as it Is often supposed to be, although it must be admitted 
that Bengal Vaisnavism first realized its possibilities and made it into an effective 
mode of propagating the mass-emotion of Bhakti. 

This verse is explained at some length by Jiva at the beginning of hife Sanm- 
samvadini Anuvydkhyd to his Tattva-samdarbha. The prose passage at the com- 
mencement of this explanation states as relevant context that the Snmad- 
bhdgavata verse eulogises Caitanya, to whom an eulogistic reference is also made. 
In this reference of his, Jiva Gosvamin appears to belie^'e that Caitanya in the 
Kali Age is an Avatara worthy of worship by the Vaisnava, that he is the presiding 
deity of his own Sampradaya, that by his descent he spread the current of loving 
devotion for the Bhagavat, and that his Bhagavad-bliava has been well established 
by the insight of endless believers in the Bhagavat. This is high praise indeed, but 
it is not dear if Jiva attempts here at all to establish that Caitanya himseltf is the 
Bhagavat, as he has in his Krsna^samdarbha taken pains to establish that Krsna 
himself is the Bhagavat. On the other hand, Jiva appears inclined to accept Caitanya 
as an Avatara of Kysna, but he also uses the technical word Avirbhava. Tlie only 
other reference that Jiva makes to Caitanya occurs in the Namaskriya to Oopfila- 
campu and Samkalpa-kalpailruma. In both these works he employs the same 
Namaskriya, which comprehensivdy includes in one Anustubh verse homage to 
Krsna, Krsna-cailanya, Sanatana, Rupa, Gopala-BhatUi and his own father Vallabha 
and which can .also he interpreted .so as to apply exclusively to Krsna. The theme 
of both these works is of course Krsna-lTla. In his Harinamdrnrta-vydkamna there 
is a Namaskriya to Krsna, but not to Caitanya. 
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Bengal school, however, agree that the samhlrtana-'prdya yajna in 
the verse undoubtedly refers to the new mode of emotional worship 
by loud singing, music and dancing which the school made so 
popular. They also agree that the rest of the verse means that in 
this Lila Caitanya had for his weapons (astro) only his companions 
like Nityananda (angrcc), associates like Advaita (wpaiiga) , as well 
as followers like Gadadhara and others (pdrsado) . What value this 
interpretation in itself may be judged to jmssess, there can be no 
doubt that it has an important bearing on the practical creed of 
Gaitanyaism. But it is at the same time somewhat extraordinary 
that, apart from such passing references in the Namaskriyas and 
poetical effusions, neither Riipa, Sanatana. nor Jiva in the body of 
their elaborate and voluminous theological writing ever discusses, 
amplifies or illustrates the question from the point of view of this 
important bearing. 

It is clear, however, from what has been said above, that the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins of Gaitanyaism implicitly accept Gaitanya’s 
identity with Kr^ria, even if they explicitly declare only his Avatara- 
tva ; and, to explain this identity, they indulge in the mystical 
devotional fancy of the dual incarnation of Gaitanya. The accepted 
theory is that Krsna’s dark colour and torm of a Gopa sporting 
in Vrndavana-lTla are real and eternal, being essential and intrinsic 
to his divine selfhood ; but hei'e, in Gaitanya, Krsna has apparently 
manifested himself differently. Here Ave have none of the mighty 
divine qualities of Krsna but only the rapture of erotic mysticism. 
These facts present theological difficulties Avhich have to be explained, 
They are explained by this curious fancy of the external Hadha- 
incarnation containing in itself the internal Krspa in essence. This 
fancy became a creed in the next generation, and the cult of 
Gaitanya-worship became an inevitable result. It would seem 
strange indeed that these devout minds should exercise themselves 
so much on the question of colour and complexion, but this is in 
perfect accord wdth the scholastic spirit of the age, as well as with 
the theological position of the school. The colour and complexion 
of Krsna was regarded as a part of his divine essence, and any 
anomaly in this direction in his subsequent appearance had to be 
scholastically explained. The task was to establish the supreme 
godhead of Gaitanya, and all the theological difficulties arising out 
of the sacred authoritative texts must be settled by the proper 
scholastic method. The fact of Caitanya^s fair complexion and 
display of ecstatic feminine emotions, which were absent in the 
legendary Krsna, thus gave an opportunity of establishing, as a 
doctrine., the theory of dual incarnation, which was indeed suggested 
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but not fully developed by the recognized theological authorities of 
Caitanyaism. 

So much about the views of the Vrndavana Gosvamins and 
their disciple Krsnadisa Kavimja. When we turn, however, to the 
Bengali writings of the followers of the Navadvipa circle, which 
(with exception of a few Padas apparently composed in Caitanya’s 
life-time) were contemporaneous with the theological and poetical 
productions of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, we find that they regard 
Caitanya as the Parama Tattva of the Bengal faith. We have 
already indicated their attitude briefly above^ ; but the Gaura- 
paramya-vada, though implicitly accepted without question, is 
hardly discussed from the theological point of view, in the same way 
as the Vrndavana Gosvamins discuss the Krsna-paramya-tattva. 
The Bengal writers are concerned more with practical faith than 
with theological exposition, more with Lila than with Tattva ; and 
they scarcely think it necessary to examine a question critically which 
was devotionally or intuitively accepted as a matter of unquestioned 
faith. The records, however, reveal that the divinity of Caitanya 
was only gradually established. Murari-gupta tells us that 
Caitanya revealed himself as an Avesa of the supreme deity, not 
consistently from his birth (as Vrndavana-dasa, Locana and others 
believe) but occasionally (ii. 4. 4 ; ii. 5. 14, etc.) before his pilgrimage 
to Gaya ; but after his return and transformation into an ecstatic 
Bhakta (ii. 12, 5-26), he became the acknowledged centre of 
devotion of the Navadvipa circle. Nityananda saw him as the 
six-handed (Sad-bhuja) Visnu (ii. 8. 27) , and one day Caitanya, in 
divine inspiration, sat on the throne in ^rlvasa’s chapel (ii. 9, 18) ; 
Murari, Kavikarnapura (Drama Act i ; Kavya vii. 30-35) and 
Vrndavana-dasa (ii. 6) record the incident and describe how 
Advaita and others worshipped Caitanya, for the first time, as the 
Bhagavat himself. The second declaration of Caitanya’s divinity 
is set forth in the description of what is called the Mahaprakasa- 
bhiseka incident in Srivasa’s house before a large assembly of his 
Navadvipa followers (Murari ii. 12. 12-17; Vrndavana-dasa ii. 9 ; 
Kavikarnapura, Kavya v. 38-125) . But it w’^as after his Samnyasa 
that his followers looked upon him as the supreme deity ; and it is 
interesting to note that such Avesas became rare thereafter, and he 
himself deprecated such ascription of divinity to himself on many 
occasions. One such occasion was the public Samkirtana of the 
name of Caitanya (and not Krsna) organised by the followers at 
Puri, which is apparently the first more public and wider dcclara- 


^ Soe above pp. 174-176. 
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tion of Caitaiiya’s divinity ; and Advaita appears to have been, 
here also, the most prominent fignre (Vmdavana-diasa iii. 10. 504 f ; 
iv. 10. 16-20) . All this the Vrndavana Gosvamins did not witness *, but 
the descriptions would indicate how Caitanya appeared in the eyes of 
his Navadvipa followers, and how their adoration and worship of 
him as the supreme reality of the faith was implicitly accepted and 
widely declared. The Vrndavana Gosvamins saw Caitanya for the 
first time as a Samnyasin, in what they extol as his Yati-vesa (garb 
of an ascetic) ; but his Navadvipa followers hailed him as the 
centre of their devotion even befoi*e his Sarnnyasa. The respective 
differences of tradition and attitude, therefore, are intelligible. It 
is only among CaitanyVs Navadvipa devotees that views like 
Gaura-nagara-vada or Gaura-paramya-vMa could develop; and 
Caitanya worship as a cult (along with Krsna-worship which the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins encouraged) could establish itself in a highly 
devotional environment, which led to a rapid deification even 
during Caitanya’s life-time, even before he left Navadvipa for 
Piiri.i 


^ A ('Urioiis metrical work in Patalus. called B hakti-candriM (ed. 

Itakhalananda Sastri of ^rJkhanda, Satyaralna Press 1920), ascribed to Lokananda 
Acar.ya and purporting to embody the direct insLrucLion of Naraharai Saraliaxa of 
iirlkhanda. has for its general theme the ^YO^ship of Caitanya and the mode of 
intiation into the Caitanya Mantra. It contains a great desd of ritualistic matter 
e.g., on Mantra-suddhi and Mantroddhara generally (i-iU), DiksFi {iv, mostly 
Taritric!), Stotra to Caitanya (ascribed to Advaita by the modern author of 
tine accompaiu'ing commentary!), Purascarana (t'i-vii) and various kinds of B)ja. 
The profusion of Tantric ritc.s and formulas is a noteworthy feature. We are 
told (iv. 21. 24) that in the six corners of (he Tantric lotus-circle (Mandala), the 
various followers and associates of Caitanya are to be worshipped — ^Gadadhara 
Pandi'ta in front, Svarupa and Narahari (!) on the right and left respectively, 
and so forth. Narahari is given the foremost place of honour in the inner region 
of the Mandala, but men like Nilyananda, Advaita and Madhavendra Purl are 
allowed place on the outer circle ! The work is not mentioned or quoted anywhere, 
and comment is needless regarding its genuineness. See above p. IO-Ij, footnote. 
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THE HITTTALISM AND DEVOTIONAL PKACTICES 
OF BENGAL VAISNAVISM 

1. The Hari-bhaicti-vilasa 

The entire body of the ritual and devotional practices of 
Caitanyaism has been codified by Gopala Bhattad one of the six 
Vrndavana Gosvamins, in his elaborate and erudite Hari-bhakti- 
vildsa. We have already spoken briefly of its scope and extent; 
but since it is an almost exhaustive metrical compendium of the 
corpus of Vaisnava Acara and Aniisthana, which aims at an authori- 
tative exposition of most of the compulsory and occasional rites 
and ceremonies of the cult, a more detailed account of its content 
is necessary to indicate the ceremonial requirements connected 
with certain aspects of the faith. Although the highest form of 
Caitanyaism dispenses with mere gastric rule and outward ceremony, 
and lays stress upon an inner and more esoteric way of realisation, 
the faith does not at the same time ignore the impulse to devotional 
acts w’-hich comes from the injunction of the Vaisriava gastra and 
outward forms of piety. The comparatively mechanical process of 
the VaidhI Sadhana-bhakti, which depends upon Vidhi or injunc- 
tion of the gastra, is an important step to the highest type 
of spontaneous Prema-bhakti and as such it demanded the atten- 
tion and careful treatment of the professed theologians of the sect. 
An elaborate scheme of devotional acts is, therefore, to be prescribed 
for the less enlightened and larger mass of devoted followers ; and 
the task was accomplished with such success by Gopala Bhatta, in 
collaboration probably with Sanatana, that this stupendous compila- 
tion is now regarded to be the highest ritual authority of the Bengal 
school of Vaisnavism. 

As the Ilari-hhakii-vildsa, the ‘ Charm of Devotion to Ilari,’ 
epitomises Vaisnava Acara, it naturally includes in its scope a great 
deal of Smrti topics ; and in this sense it may be regarded as the 
most important Smrti work of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. 
The name of the work itself may have been suggested by that of the 
Fiarasvati-vilasa of Gajapati Prataparudra ; but in its content, 

^ Ofi the iuithorship of the work, see above pp. 102-6. 

“ See the couoludmg remarks of our author, below. 
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melliod and treatment, it differs a great deal from this and other 
orthodox Smrti works. It professes to follow the Sriiti and the- 
Smrti, but since the theology of the Bengal school places a some- 
what different interpretation upon these terms, it draws very 
largely upon the Puranas, especially upon Puranas which are regarded 
as canonical sources by this school. Little heed is paid to the 
orthodox Smrti tradition, for it evolves a Smrti of its own on the 
basis of its Own sectarian scriptures, although it agrees with the 
later orthodox Smrti-Nibandhas in accepting the Puranas as an 
authoritative source. Like the orthodox Smrti, again, of Bengal, 
which absorbed very largely Tantric ideas, rites and formulas since 
the time of Haghunandana, most of the rituals and ceremonies of 
this Vaisnava Smrti appears to have been profotmclly influenced bj?^ 
the tenets and practices of Tantra, which must have been widely 
and deeply spread in Bengal at this time. 

The work consists of twenty chapters or Vilasas, and the 
distribution of subject-matter given below will sufficiently indicate 
it? general scope and object. The chapters deal in their order with 
the following topics : I. The Preceptor, Disciple and Mantra, II, 
Initiation or Diksa, III-IV. The Daily Devotional Acts, V-VI. 
Daily Morning Worship, VII, Offering of flowers, leaves, etc., in 
worship, VIII, Use of incense, ringing of bells and other rituals 
connected with Worship, IX. Midday Rites and Duties, and 
Partaking of the Food-offering (Mahaprasada) dedicated to the 
Deity, X. The Characteristics of the Vaisnava devotee and 
Vaisnava religious practices, XI. The Evening Service, Rules of 
pious conduct and Efficacy of the sacred Name and of Bhakti, XII. 
Fortnightly Fasts and Observances, XIII. Rites and Duties con- 
nected therewith, XIV-XVI. Monthly Observances throughout the 
year, including Festivals, XVII. Purascarana (preparatory ritual) 
and its initiation, XVIII. Construction of Images, and XX. 
Construction of Temples. It will be seen from this enumeration 
that the topics of the work are peculiar to itself, and differ from 
those of an orthodox Smrti treatise. It is of the nature of a 
guide-bPok to the Vaisnava devotee rather than a work on social 
and legal customs and usages. While it enumerates the compulsory 
and occasional duties and ceremonies, as well as the rules for 
everyday service, it omits, for instance, all treatment of the 
Smarta purificatory rites, known as the Samskaras (even of the 
Vaisnava 'form of the Sraddha or funeral ceremony) ; but it devotes 
one chapter to the peculiar Vaisnava rite of Initiation or Diksa. 
As Festivals form an important part of the religious practice, they 
are treated fairly fully, although it is remarkable that while the 
non-Vaisnava Siva-ratri is included, no reference is made to the 
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important Vaisnava festival of Rasa-yiatra. It has nothing to say 
about Caitanya- worship or worship of Caitanya’s images which 
became a remarkable feature of the later development of the faith. 
Of the worship of Krsna as such, or construction of images of 
Riadha and Krsjia, it has equally little to say. ^ 

The work is composed in the usual Anustubh ^loka metre, but 
each rule or prescription is supported and illustrated copiously by 
long quotations from the Puranas and other scriptures. The main 
contents of the work can be summarised briefly, but the quotations 
swell the work into an enormous bulk. The second of the four 
opening stanzas of the work names Gopala Bhatta, a disciple of 
Prabodhananda, as compiling it to satisfy RaghunHha-dasa, Rupa 
and Sanatana. The fourth verse refers to the venerable Vaisnavas 
residing in the circle of Mathura and to Easisvara and Lokanatha 
then living at Vrndavana. This is followed by a synopsis of nearly 
140 heads of subjects dealt with in the work, after which the first 
Vilasa begins with the topic of Mantra-Diksa or initiation of a 
Vaisnava. The running commentary on the work, entitled 
Digclarsam> is attributed to Sanatana Gosvamin, but no name of 
the author is found in the commentary itself. We give below a 
brief survey of the principal contents of the work, chapter by 
chapter, and it will fairly indicate the peculiar character of the 
various religious practices of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

Vilasa I 

The subjects dealt with in the first Vilasa are : the necessity 
of a Guru or Preceptor ; the qualifications respectively of the Guru 
and the Sisya or Disciple : the greatness of the Bhagavat who is 
I he supreme object of worship ; the efficacy of the Mantra or 
mystic formula which has the Bhagavat for its object ; persons 
qualified to receive the Mantra ; the method of finding out the 
nature of the particular Mantra, to be imparted by the Guru to 
the Sisya, and the purification of particular Mantras. 

The first qualification that a man requires for becoming a 
Vaisnava is Mantra-Diksa or Initiation for the purpose of receiving 
the proper devotional formula of the sect from the qualified Guru 
or Preceptor. For the acquirement of Bhakti to Krsna, which is 
regarded as the highest object of life, a worthy preceptor is of the 
greatest importance, for without resorting to the feet of the preceptor, 
people become overwhelmed by hundreds of perils, like merchants 
without a pilot in the sea. A long list of the characteristics of a 


See above pp. lOS-d. 
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good preceptor, siicli as good descent, purity, worthy conduct, 
continence, vast learning, clean dress, young age, physical beauty, 
knowledge of ritualistic practices (pmyoga-vid) , skill in worship 
(arcdsu krta-dhth) etc., is compiled -from such works as Mantra- 
mulctdvaU, Agastya-samhitd and Vimu-smrti. The Guru is to be 
preferrably a householder {grhastha) . He should be versed in Tantric 
lore, capable of Mantroddhara and Mantra-samhara, must have a 
deep knowledge of mystic diagrams and spells, and should know how 
to perform Purascarana and Homa. A Brahman preceptor who can 
impart the Mantra to all castes is highly desirable. In his absence, 
worthy people of the Ksatriya and Vaisya castes may act as 
preceptors to men of their own or lower castes respectively, while 
a Sudra preceptor can initiate only a man of his own caste. Thus, 


Anuloma initiation is permitted, but Pratiloma initiation is 
expressly prohibited ('prdtilomyam na diJcsayet) on the authority 
of a text cited from the Narada-paficardtra. In other words, a man 
* of a higher caste can never accept initiation from a inan of a lower 
caste. In expressing this view, the author of the Han- 6/iaA:tz-w7dsa 
recognises the implications of the Varnasrama-Dharma, although 
his attitude is liberal enough to permit persons other than Brahmans 
to act as preceptors to men of his own or lower castes.^ The 
. author, however, is clear in stating that in no case, even a 
Brahman, who is not a Vaisnava, should be accepted as a preceptor. 
On the authority of the Padma-purdiia a Vaisnava is defined as one 
who has taken the initiation relating to Visnii (Vimu-diksa) and 
who is devoted to the worship of Visnu. Here, as well as in 
what follows, our author is somewhat singular in emphasising devo- 
tion to Vi§nu, which form of the deity is apparently exalted even 
over that of Krsna. This fact is noteworthy, because the other 
i Gosvamins and followers of Caitanya regard the form of Visnu to 

be a lower manifestation than that of Kr^na, who in its fundamental 
creed is the exclusively highest deity and the only object of worship. 
I This partiality for Visnu, which is distinct throughout this work, 

is presumably due to the lingering influence of the Southern 
Vaisnavism of the SrTvaisnava sect, to which Gopala Bhatfa, hailing 
from the South, is said to have originally belonged. If this surmise 
is correct, then the authorship of this work can hardly be ascribed 
to Sana tana, whose attitude towards Visnu does not agree with 
Avhat is expressed here so distinctly. 

^ Caitanj-'a himself does not appear to have encouraged monopoly by any 
particular caste or person of the function of a spiritual teacher. He was willing 
to learn from Rama nan da-ray a, and himself selected Raghunatha-dasa, a 
Kayastha, and Rupa-Sanatana of doubtful social status, to Ijecome the highest 
spiritual teachers of the faitlr. 
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Disciples are also to be carefully selected. Their character, 
lineage, physical beauty, attitude of deep reverence, pious inclina- 
tion, health, youth etc., should be counted. Long lists are furnished 
not only of such desirable qualities but also of characteristics which 
arc undesirable. Persons lacking the dcsiralde qualifications, and 
also those who are addicted to the objects of senses, acquire wealth 
by evil means or work hard to gain their livelihood {kastavrtti) , 
are to be rejected. The Haya&lrsa-imncamtra is quoted to show 
that Mantras are never to be imparted to the Iletuvadin followers 
of Jaimini, of Kapila, of the atheist Gautama, of Sugata (the 
Buddha) and of Mahavira. 

Before people, enter into the relationship of preceptor and 
disciple, at least one year’s constant companionship on their part 
is necessary for the discovery of each other’s qualities and defects. 
During this time the person desiring discipleship should serve and 
honour the preceptor by various acts of devotion and service, of 
which a long list is given. The name of the Guru is not to be 
lightly taken ; and, in uttering it one must prefix it by om in and 
suffix it by the phrase vknu-pdda, in accordance with the direction 
of the Ndrada-pancaratm. When the prescribed period has elapsed, 
the disciple should pray to the preceptor to initiate him in the 
Mantra of Visnu ; for Visnu is the highest god and the only saviour, 
and alone deserves the epithet of the Bhagavat. Visnu is incompar- 
able, and one who compares him with other deities is a low-born 
infidel and is sure to go to hell ! The worship of a god other than 
VisSnii is compared to saluting a Candala woman rather than one’s 
own mother, and to taking poison instead of nectar. The SrT- 
Vaisnava h'lantra, therefore, is highly glorified as the means of 
attaining all supernatural powers. There are two kinds of Visnu- 
Mantra ; namely, the Mantra of eight (om namo ndrdyandya) and 
twelve syllables (om namo bhagavate nardyandya) respectively. 
The former is called the Mantra-raja, because it is highly potent ; 
and those who utter it go to the abode of Visnu for good. This 
great Mantra is called the essence of the Vedanta ; it is inseparable 
from Visnu himself and comprises all lores and gods. The Mantra 
of twelve syllables is also highly efficacious. Similar also are the 
Mantras of Narasimha and Rama. The Sri-Krsna Mantra of 
eighteen syllables (Mm krmdya govinddya gopl-jana-vdllabhdya 
svdhd) is also very potent; for the real Svarupa of Krsna is 
described in it as revealing the world with the help of SvMia, 
which means Maya. In the Gopdla-t&pani the universe is mystically 
said to have originated from the component parts of this Mantra, 
namely, water was evolved from the syllable M, earth from k, fire 
from i, the moon from the nasal vindu or anusvdra, and the sun 
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from its sound (Nada) , the sky from the syllables krma, air from 
the syllable ya, cows from the woycT govinMya, tlie fourteen branches 
of learning horn gopl-jandya, and the sexes from the word 
imllahhdya ! 

Before imparting a Mantra to the disciple, the preceptor should 
l.>e guided by several considerations. Of these the selection of 
worthy recipients is of primary importance. Gopala Bhatta holds 
that chaste (sdcZ/iui) women and noble-minded (sad-dht) Sudras 
arc entitled to receive initiation into Tantric Mantras, and 
quotes several authorities from the Puranas and Samhitas to support 
this view. People of mixed or low castes, including even the 
lowest Candala, can also enjoy this privilege. The preceptor should 
also find out the suitable nature of the Mantra to be imparted and 
determine whether it is favourable or not, in accordance with the 
Tantric principle of a Mantra being of twenty types, such as Siddha, 
Sadhya, Susiddha, etc.^ This is to be accomplished by the purely 
Tantric method described in the Sdradd-tilaka, by means of a 
rectangular Mandala, in the sixteen Kosthas of which the letters 
of the alphabet are to be written Some of the Mantras are 
declared to be beneficent and some harmful, ydiile others arc 
deficient and impure. The latter kind, therefore, requires Samskara 
or purification, which consists of the ten operations of Janana, 
Jivana, Tadana, Rodhana, Abhiseka, Vimalikarapa, Apyayana, 
Tarpana, Dlpana and Gupti, described in the Sdradd-tilaka, which 
work is again quoted extensively. But there are, of course, certain 
Mantras which are beneficent in themselves and do not require any 
Samskara. 

Vildm 11 

The second Vilasa deals with the mode of initiation or Diksa, 
in accordance with directions, we arc told, of the Krama-dipiM. 
A man without initiation is not entitled to worship, for the act of 
initiation destroys all sins and bestows divine knowledge. 

For initiation careful choice of the proper month, day, planetary 
influence and so forth is essential. The months of Jyaistha, Asiidha 
and Bhadra should generally be avoided. No initiation should take 
place on an intercalary month (Malamasa), during which religious 
ceremonies are forbidden. ^ Tuesday and Saturday are inauspicious. 

The twenty kinds are : Siddha, Sadhya, Susiddha, Ari, Siddhasiddha, Siddha - 
sfidhya, Siddha-susiddha, Siddhari, Sadhj<‘a-siddha, Sadhya-sadhya, Sadhya-susiddha, 
Sadliyari, Susiddha-siddha, Susiddha-sadhya, Susiddha-susiddha, Siisiddhari, Ari- 
siddha, Ari-sadhya, Arii-siisiddha and Ari-ari! 

' Tlie method, with a diagram of the Mandala, is explained in Syamacharan 
Kaviratna's ed. of the Ilari-bhakU-vilasa (Calcutta 1911-12), p. 40-41, it 
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The stars, such as RoliinT, ^ravana, Ardra, the three XJttaras (Uttara- 
phalgimi, Uttarasadha, Uttara-bhadrapada), Tusya and Satabhisa 
are declared to be auspicious ; but some add AsvinT, Svati, Visakha, 
H<asta and Jyestha. With regard to the Tithi or lunar day, the second, 
fifth and sixth days of the fortnight are specially favourable ; but the 
Diksa can also be performed on the twelfth and the thirteenth day ; 
while some authorities prescribe also the seventh and the tenth day, 
as well as the day of the full-moon. In holy places, during eclipses, 
in the Tantu-parvan in Sravana and Damana-parvan in Caitra, and 
on the aquisition of a worthy preceptor, who is rare in this world, 
no discrimination of time is necessary. The direction of the Guru 
regarding all these should be strictly followed ; for if the Guru 
permits, any day, month or place is auspicious. 

The Bdradd-tilaka enjoins four forms of initiation, namely, 
KriyavatT, Kalatma, VarnamayT and Vedhamayi. Of these Gopala 
Bhatta is now concerned with the form called Kriyavatl. For the 
purpose of this ceremony a Mandapa, measuring seven cubits and 
having an altar (Vedika) in it, is to be built. It must have eight 
flag-staffs with flags in eight directions, four doors, four portals 
(Torana) consisting of KsTra-plants like Plaksa ; and it should be 
encircled by a thricely corded string of Kusa-grass. On the north 
of this Mandapa a square pit (Kunda) with three enclosures or 
girdles (Mekhala) , one marking line called neck (Kantha) and a 
cavity or Yoni, is to be dug. The measurements of the depth of 
the pit and of its Kantha and Yoni, as well as their position in rela- 
tion to each other, are also given. But the size of the pit or Kunda 
should vary according to the number of Homas to be performed 
in it. In constructing the Mandapa, the directions of the &astras 
are to be strictly followed to avoid calamity. The Mandapa is 
then to be sprinkled with Paheagavya (milk, sour milk, butter, 
cow-dung and urine of the cow) and with fragrant water. On the 
altar or Vedika of the Mandapa is to be drawn a Diksa-mandala, 
consisting of the figure of an eight-petalled lotus bounded by three 
circles, twelve Basis (zodiacal signs) , a four-footed seat (Pltha) , four 
paths and doors embellished with Sobha, Upasobha and Kona, After 
performing his morning duties, the Guru should place the conch- 
shell (gahkha) and the things necessary for the ceremony in 
their proper places as described, below. Then the Guru should 
worship liis own Guru and Ganesa, as well as the Pitlia itself. He 
should then place Kusa-grass and Sali rice on the figured lotus, the 
ten Kalas of the fire^ (symbolised by the letters beginning from y 

’ The names of the ten TCalas are given as Dhumrarcis, UsmS, Jvalani, 
Jvalini, Vi.spluilingT. Susri, SuiTipii, Kapiia, Havyavaha and Kavyavaha. 
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and ending wi th k^) on the Kiisa with appropriate Mantras, and the 
Kumbha or consecrated pitcher as directed. The twelve Kalas of 
the siiid (symbolised by the letters k to th and the letters hh to d 
in the reverse order) are then to be placed on the pitcher with 
certain incantations, and the pitcher worshipped. Then white 
flowers with sugar, rice, gold, gems and Kiisa-grass should be 
thrown into it. .Filling it with holy water from some holy place, 
the sixteen Kalas of the moon- '(symbolised by the fourteen vowels, 
the Amisvara and the Visarga) are to be placed and worshipped 

in the water. Mystic operations of the same nature are also to be 

performed in placing the conch-shell (§ahkha-sthapana) . Some 

water mixed with eight kinds of perfume, favoured by the deity, is* 
to be taken into the conch-shell and poured into the pitcher, its 
mouth being then closed with a flat lid (Sarava) and covered with 
flowers, twigs of the mango-tree and two pieces of cloth. The 

Bhagavat is then to be worshipped in the pitcher with various 
kinds of Nyasas,'^ with the exception of Karana-nyasa and Pitha- 
nyilsa. The Dlksa-homa (sacrifice or oblation appropriate to the 
Diksa) is then to be performed 1 ,008 times in the Kunda after 
placing in it fire, which is also worshipped elaborately in the Tantric 
fashion. Details of this worship and a list of things necessary for 
such Homa, as well as quantities required, are also given. The 
preceptor should then allow the disciple, Avho has fasted and taken 
the vow, into the Mandala, and, performing the MMrka-nyasa on 
his body, give him instructions regarding this Nyasa. The Guru 
will then contemplate the deity in the pitcher, perform 1,008 Japas, 
and after eating something, will lie down to sleep. The Sisya also, 
contemplating his Guru and doing the Japas, should lie down by the 
side of his Guru on a piece of deer-skin placed on Kusa-grass. All 
these are preliminaries to be performed on the day preceding that 
fixed for the actual Diksa, 

On the day of the Diksa the Guru should, again, worship the 
pitcher, his owm Guru and various deities (such Gane.sa, Visvaksena, 
etc.) ; and, after performing Homa and Samhara-mudra,-^ he should 
sprinkle and consecrate (abhiseka) his disciple, and purify his 

' The Iwehe Kala.s are TapauT, Tapani, Dliitmra, Bhraniari, Jvalim, Ituei, 
Susumna, Bhogada. Visva. Bodhani, DhSrinl and Ksama. 

• The sixteen Kalas ai’c Amrla, Manada, Piisa, Tusti, Pusti, Rati, Dhrti, 
.Sasinl, Candrika, KaiiLi, Jyotsna, Sri, Prlli, Ahgada, Purna and PurnaJiirta. 

” It is difficult to translate this Tantric word. It ha.s been described 
ffenerally as the mentiil assignment of the various parts of the body to the 
divinities, accompanied by Japa (muttering of formulas) and gestures. 

* A Mudra consists of piurticuhir positions or intertwinings of the fingers 
(J?4 in number) practised in religioxjs worship {'chiefly Tantric), 
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body by Bhuta-suddlii and by various ceremonies, Nyasas and 
Mantras, Then, solicited by the disciple, the preceptor should 
dedicate the disciple to Krsna, place sectarian marks, garlands etc., 
on his body, whisper the Mula-Mantra thrice in his right ear, and 
infuse his own power into the disciple. The preceptor should then 
offer to the disciple the Mahaprasada or food consecrated to the 
deity, and bless him. The disciple should repeat the Mantra 
imparted to him one hundred and eight times, and receive from 
the preceptor instructions with regard to his conduct and the 
conventions (Samaya) to be followed. The instructions are inviol- 
able. Among them, secrecy regarding the Mantra, reverence to the 
Guru and to all Vaisnavas, painting -of sectarian Tilaka marks on 
the body, avoidance of all kinds of unclean food (such as fish 
and flesh), observance of the EkadasI and other fasts, daily I’eading 
of or listening to the Piiranas, performance of such rites as Tantriki 
Saiiidhya, Bhiita-suddhi and various kinds of Nyasas, avoidance of 
all acts concerning deities, other than Visnu, as well as of such Tantric 
Abhicara acts as Uccatana, Vaslkarana, etc., are noteworthy. A 
list of 104 duties is compiled from the Vi-snu-ydmala in this connexion ! 
The Diksa is completed with the disciple doing obeisance by 
falling prostrate (Dandavat Pranama) at the feet of the preceptor, 
with the offer of money and things as fee (Daksina) to the 
preceptor and with feeding of Brahmai.is and friends. 

The above mode of Diksa is mainly Tantric, and Gopala 
Bhatta also admits- it. 

But another kind of Dik?.a, called Pauraniki Diksa, is also 
mentioned, the main outlines of which are thus summarised from 
the Vardha-pwana : 

Testing of the disciple for one year ; the disciple’s prayer for 
Diksa, and lying down by the side of the Guru on the bright tenth 
day of the month of Krirttika ; determination of the good or bad 
effects of Mantra by the nature of dreams dreamt by the disciple ; 
fasting on the next EkadasI day and visiting the temple on the 
next DvadasI morning after a bath ; the drawing of a mystic 
Mandala, Sodasara or Navanabha Cakra (circle having sixteen 
spokes or nine naves) , or an eight-petalled lotus ; worship of Visnu 
with other deities ; placing of eight pitchers in eight directions with 
a ninth dedicated to Visnu ; sprinkling of the disciple with water 
from one of the nine pitchers, preferably from the ninth ; making 
him enter the Mandala (mystic circle) with his eyes covered, and 
purifying him with Bhfita-siiddhi and Tattva-nyasa ; performing of 
IToma with the incantation om namo bhagavate visnave sarva- 
rupine hum svdlid, and of the various Smarta Samskaras or sacra- 
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ments ; uncovering the eyes of the disciple and whispering the 
Mantra into his ears ; and lastly, the offer of Daksiiui to the Guru. 

It should be noted that although Gopfila Bhatta prescribes 
this Puranic initiation on the basis of the Vardha-jnirdna, the 
ceremony in its employment of Tantric operations and incantations 
is not free from obvious Tantric influence. 

In case of inability, elaborate ceremonies are dispensed with, 
and shorter ways are prescribed for what is called Samksipta-Diksa. 
'lire Mantra, for instance, may be imparted to the disciple after 
sprinkling him with water from a pitcher placed in a Sarvatobhadra 
Mandala, or with water from a consecrated lotus, or after 
performing Homa with grains, or even with words only. 

The chapter concludes with an cmmicratioii of the merits of 
the Mantra-Diksa. 

Vildsa III 

The third Vilasa deals with the conduct and daily ])ious duties 
(saddmra) of the initiated Vai.snava devotee. 

Waking up in the Brahma-muhfirta (early dawn, between the 
4th and 2nd Ghatika before sunrise) with the name of Kr.sna on 
his lips, the Vaisnava devotee should wash his face, hands and 
feet, cleanse his teeth and change his clothes. He should then 
contemplate the feet of his .spiritual preceptor and think of Krsina. 
This meditation is called mental bath (Maua.sa Snana) ; it produces 
the merit of bathing in all the places of pilgrimage, and is, therefore, 
the best of all holy baths. He should utter verses from ^rvmad- 
hhdgavata (such as x. 90, 24 ; x. 46. 35, etc.) in praise of Kr.sna. 
These verses are said to be very efficacious ; but our author adds 
that although this is the prevailing custom, one may contemplate 
the deity in his own way in the form most desirable. Then he 
should perform morning obeisance (Pratah-Pranama) no less than 
four times to the deity. This mode of morning prayer and con- 
templation (Priitar-Dhyana) and its effects are described in detail 
by means of quotations from the Paficaratra and other scriptures. 
The form of the deity to be contemplated should, according to 
one’s inclination, be such as is described in the Gopdla-tdpam, the 
Sdradd-iilaka and other scctatrian and Tantric works. 

Then the devotee should go to the temple and rouse the deity 
by ringing the bells and citing verses from the^ Bhdgavata. After 
performing Nlrajana (lustration or waving of lights as an act of 
adoration) , he should remove the remains of the previous day’s 
offerings (Nirmfdya-apasarapa) , with the exception of the oft’ering 
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of Tulasi leaves. If this is not done properly, atonement for the 
consequent sin is to be performed by Japa and Piirascarana. The 
face of the deity is then to be washed by offering all the requisites 
for the purpose, namely, tooth-brush, tongue-scraper, earth for 
cleansing the hands, water, towel and Tulasi leaves. Then the 
Aratrika (adoration by weaving of lights etc.) is to be performed. 

As soon as the sun ri.ses, the devotee, singing Krsna’s name, 
should go out to a sacred bathing place. After answering the call 
of nature and cleaning himself wdth earth and water, about which 
elaborate directioms are given, he should do the Vaisnava Acamana 
(sipping of water from the palm of the hand) , \vash his hand and 
feet and cleanse his teeth with appropriate Mantras by means of 
the twig of some sappy tree. The choice of such tooth-brushes 
and the avoidance of particular kinds on particular days are 
important. After this, he should do the Acamana again, arrange 
and tie up his long tuft of hair (§ikha) and take his bath which 
is compulsory, as well as necessary, for purity and health. One 
may bathe in a river, lake, pond, hill-stream or even with water 
drawn from a well. Placing fresh clothes, Kusa-grass and Mrttika 
(earth) on the bank, the devotee should again wash his hand and 
feet, and having done Acamana again, he should contemplate the 
sacred river, Gahga, and make offerings with proper Mantras to 
the Tirtha or place of bath. He should then enter the water, 
facing the current in the case of a river, or facing the sun in other 
cases. He should then invoke the Gahga from the orb of the sun, 
and holding Kusa-grass in hand, he should perform Pranayama 
(the three ‘ breath-exercises,’ Puraka, Recaka and Kumbhaka) , 
meditate upon Krsna’s name, repeat the Mula-mantra {otti namo 
n&rdyanuya) and immerse himself in water twelve times. Gopala 
Bhatta tells us that the mode of bath described above is partly 
Vedic and partly Tantric, and then goes on to mention some other 
special modes in accordance with the Padma-jnirdna and other 
texts. For instance, the devotee may, after invoking the Gahga in 
a square Mandala, bathe with the repetition of certain Mantras. 
He may hold on his head the water with which the feet of his 
preceptor, his parents and Brahmans have been washed, or water 
with which the sacred ^alagrama stone has been washed and which 
is fragrant with Tulasi leaves. He may take water in a conch- 
shcll, and after drinking it a little, throAv a portion of it on his own 
head ; he may then pour water on his head with the Kumbha-Miidra 
and with offer of libations of water to the gods. 

After finishing his bath, the devotee should dry his body with 
a piece of cloth, and putting on fresh clothes he should sit dowm 
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and do Acamana again. He should put proper sectarian Tilaka 
marks on his body and perform Samdhya (religious act to be 
performed at the three divisions of the day) , according to the 
Vedic and Tantric modes. In the case of the former mode, he 
should sit on a seat of Ku.sa-grass facing the east, perform 
Pranayama thrice and repeat the Gayatrl a thousand times, or a 
hundred times, or even ten times only. In the case of the latter 
mode (Tantric), he is to offer libations of water thrice to Krspa 
with the utterance of the Mula-Mantra, and make offerings to 
Krsna, residing in the orb of the sun, with the citation of the 
Kama-gayatri (klmi kdma-devdya vkhnahe, piispa-bandya dhimahi, 
tan no’nangah pracodaydt) . Leaving off with the word ‘forgive’ 
(ksamasva) , he should then make offerings to the sun. There is, 
however, according to some authorities, a different mode of the 
Tantric Samdhya. The devotee in this case should attain inner 
and outer purity by uttering the Hrdaya-mantra (namah), the 
Netra-mantra (vausf^ , and the Astra-Mantra {phot) . Then liba- 
tion of water is to be offered thrice to Krsna, residing in the orb 
of the sun, with the citation of the Gopala-gfiyatrl (gopi-jandya 
vidmahe, gopijandya dhtmahi, tan nah krsnah pracodaydt) . The 
six parts of the Mantra are to be placed on the six limbs, namely, 
head, forehead, two eyes, two arms, two feet and the whole body. 
Contemplating Krsna as enjoying the Rasa-sport in the orb of the 
sun, the Vaisnava should then extend his two hands and repeat 
the Gopala-gayatrT for a while. He should perform the Sad-ahga 
Nyasa, Mudras like Dhenu-mudra, utter the PTtha-mantra and 
offer libations of water (Tarpana) one hundred and eight times, 
first for the satisfaction of the god and then for the whole world, 
including other gods, Pitrs, saints and sages. 

The merits of the holy bath are many, but its effects are 
enjoyable only by those who have faith in it. Otherwise, it becomes 
fruitless like the diving of fishermen. 

ViUsa IV 

This Vilasa continues the topic of daily devotional acts. 

After performing the Samdhyu, the devotee should cleanse the 
temple, sprinkle and besmear it on all sides with cow-dung, earth 
and water. He should adorn it by drawing various kinds of figure, 
.such as Mandalas of lotus and Svastikas, with earth, Dhiltu-raga 
(coloured mineral), Varnaka (pigment) and powder of various 
colours, placing flagstaffs and flags, fastening garlands and planting- 
pillars of plaintain trees. The methods and results of these pious 
acts are described in detail Then, after cleansing the utensils, 
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ololhes and seats of Visnu in the manner described in the scriptures 
and Smrtis, he should gather Tulasi leaves, flowers, twigs etc., 
necessary for worship. Regarding the plucking of flowers, Harita 
is of opinion that flowers, which are plucked before one takes one’s 
bath, are never acceptable to the gods, but Gopala Bhatta thinks 
that H'arTta’s remark is applicable only to the midday bath. 
Gopala Bhatta also differs from the Padma-purdna in the 
view expressed in the work that Tulasi leaves plucked before bath 
cannot be used in the. worship of gods, unless they are sanctified 
by the Pancagavya ; for he thinks that there are other texts to the 
contrary. 

Gopala Bhatta then takes up the topic of bath at home (Grha- 
snana) and ceremonies connected with it. Both cold and hot water, 
mixed with Tulasi leaves, may be used in house-bath, the former 
on the special occasion of Naimittika or Kamya Snana and the latter 
on all occasions. The efficacy of hot bath is supposed to lie in the 
fact that contact with fire lends additional sanctity to the water. 
Before bath, Amalak! (Emblic Myrobalan) , Tila (Sesamum) and 
Taila (Oil) should be used, except on forbidden days. The 
Vaisnava should perform Acamana, Praiiayama and Nyasa ; and, 
.summoning all the holy waters or Gahga in the reservoir of water, 
he should think of self-purification by the holy Ganges proceeding 
from the feet of Kr.sna. Then he should put on fresh clothes ; 
elaborate instructions are given regarding the kind of clothes to be 
worn. He should then sit down in due form on a seat made of 
prescribed kinds of wood, besmear his body with the preparation of 
sandal-paste and Gopi-candana, and paint Tilaka marks, consisting 
of Urdhva-pundra (upright and perpendicular mark on the fore- 
head), Niirilyanl Mudra, figures of Vaisnava Avataras (the Fish, 
Tortoise etc.), or of the Vaisiiiava weapons such as Sahkha, Padma 
etc., on twelve different parts of the body. The method and merit 
of drawing Lhe.se marks, especially the distinctive tJrdhva-pundra, 
are dealt with in some detail, possibly because in later Vaisnavism 
these became the peculiar sectarian marks. Gopala Bhatta cites a 
large number of texts to eulogise them and their proper wearing, 
but no allows freedom with regard to the drawing of different 
figures, and says that these may be worn, as one wishes, in accordance 
with the established .sectarian usage (Sampradayika Sistacara) . 

The next topic is that of the wearing of garlands, made of 
Tulasi leaves, Tula, si beads, lotus seeds or Amalakl fruits, after 
dedicating them to Krsna. These should be purified with the 
Pancagavya, with the uttering of the Mula-mantra over them, and 
with repeating eight times the Gayatrl, accompanied by certain 
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eulogistic formulas addressed to the garlands themselves. With 
the garlands on, the devotee performs his prayers and offers 
libations of water to the deity. He can attain supreme merit even 
by merely wearing them. 

The devotee should worship his spiritual preceptor (Guru) 
first, because the Sfistras ordain that the worship of a preceptor 
.should precede that of the gods, inasmuch as the preceptor is the 
representative of all the gods, and calamity is bound to befall one 
who does not observe this duty. The chapter ends with the eulogy 
of the spiritual preceptor ; but it is laid down in this connexion that 
the Mantra should be taken preferably from a Vaisnava preceptor, 
although a preceptor once accepted, even if he is a non-Vaisnava. 
should not be given up. 

Vilasa V 

In this Vilasa Gopala Bhatta proposes to describe mainly the 
Tixntric method (pmyma-s tilntriko vidhih) of daily morning worship 
of Gopala-deva, as given in the Kmma-dijnkd, by means of the 
Mantra of eighteen syllables (mentioned above) pertaining to the 
deity. We are informed that this method is followed even by 
Brahmans ; for in the Kali-yuga worship is po.ssible, according to 
the Vifnu-ya'mala, only through the way of the Agama, and not 
by the Srauta or Vedic method. 

Tlie chapter begins with the worship of the Attendants 
(Parsadas) of Krsna, namely, Garuda, Dvara-laksmT, Cauda and 
Pracanda, Dhatr and Vidhatr, Jaya and Vijaya, Bala and Prabala, 
Vastu-purusa, Gahga and Yamuna, Sankhanidhi and Padmanidhi, 
Ganapati, Durga, Sarasvati, and Ksetrapalas at the door and at 
different parts of the temple. The worshipper should then enter 
by putting his right foot forward, and without touching the thres- 
hold with his feet. lie should then worship Brahma and the 
Vastu-purusa, as well as the special Parsadas of Ivrsna inside the 
room. He should throw some rice and flower with appropriate 
Tantric Mantra before the image, and take his seat in the 
Padmasana or Svastikasana posture after greeting (Amantrana) 
and worshipping (Arcana) the deity with proper formulas. If there 
is an image hie must sit facing it; otherwise, he should turn his 
face towards the east in the day-time and towards the north in 
the evening. The seat (Asana) may be made of various materials, 
e.g., bamboo, stone, wood, earth, Kusa grass, leaves etc., of which the 
skin of antelopes and tigers, woollen blankets, or mats of Kusa 
grass arc preferable. Thus seated, he should place the requisites 
of worship, such as conch-shell, the plates and pots for Arghya, 
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Padya, AcamanTya and Madhuparka, the basin for Tiilasi leaves, 
sandal and flowers, the pitcher filled with water, ghee, oil, lamps 
etc., in their respective places. The utensils may be made of gold, 
silver, earth and bell-metal, but copper is the most desirable material. 
In this connexion Gopala Bhatta refers to the view of some people 
who prefer other metals to copper for holding the Madhuparka, on 
the ground that copper wares arc spoiled by the products of cow’s 
milk. Some like to use the conch-shell as the receptacle. 

The auspicious pitcher (Mahgala-ghata) , properly filled with 
water and accompanied by a piece of stone, camphor and fruits, is 
to be placed before the deity. Directions are also given for placing 
sandal, flowers, rice, Kusa grass, honey, milk, water etc., in the 
different utensils for the offering of Arghya, Padya, Acamaniya and 
Madhuparka, Each of these utensils should be protected by mutter- 
ing the Mula-mantra eight times and performing the Cakra-mudra 
on them. After reciting the Maiigala-santi Mantra and the Astra- 
mantra (asirdya 'phat) for averting evils and accidents, clapping 
the palms of one’s hands thrice and doing obeisance to the Guru 
and the different gods and other preliminary ceremonies, the devotee 
should perform the Bhfita-suddhi (purification of the five elements) 
in the Tantric manner, practise control of breath (Pranayama) and 
engage himself in the contemplation of Krsna. Next comes the 
repetition of the Mtila-mantra ; but unaccompanied by the Nyasas, 
the repetition is fruitless. The process of performing such Nyasas 
as Matrka-nyasa, Kesavadi-nyasa, Tattva-nyasa, Pitha-nyasa, 
Ahga-nyasa, Aksara-nyasa, Pada-nyasa and Rsyadi-nyasa, as well as 
the description of the forms, Saktis and Dhyanas, are then given in 
some detail. For instance, in the Matrka-nyasa all letters of the 
alphabet from a to k$ are to be placed on the petals of the six lotuses 
in one’s body, as well as on the different limbs. In the Kesavadi- 
nyasa, the letters are to be placed with the fifty-one forms of Kpsna 
and his Saktis. Regarding the use of the different parts of the body 
in the different Nyasas, Gopala Bhatta does not find any objection in 
placing them on such forbidden parts as the feet or anus, because 
they all get sanctified by the process of Bhuta-suddhi. Then the 
devotee proceeds to perform the five kinds of Mudra, dear to the 
Lord (namely, Venn, Vanamala, Srivatsa, Kaustubha and Bilva) 
and meditates on Krsna' with the Mudra, called Kara-kacchapika, 
by placing the hand with palm upward on his lap. This meditation 
or mental worship (Antar-yaga or Manasa Puja) consists of various 
operations ; and the various articles of worship, Avhich are employed 
in the external worship, may also be utilised in the internal. 

The objects of outward w'orship are the image of the deity 
and the Salagrama stone. The image (Murti) maj" be of various 
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kinds aecordiiig Lo the material out of which it is constructed, 
namely, stone, wood, metal, sand, jewels, paint and drawing material, 
besides being purely mental (Manomayi) . The special character- 
istics, which confer upon an image the names of Vasudeva, Kesava, 
Narayana etc., are then enumerated ; and twelve principal varieties 
arc distinguished, some authorities like the SiddMTtha-samhitd 
giving as many as tweny-four varieties of the image of the deity. 

The special kinds of dark-coloured stone found in the region 
round the banks of the GandakT are termed Salagrama. They are 
distinguished according to their size, colour and other character- 
istics, but the merits and demerits are spoken of only in connexion 
with Sakama worship meant for the attainment of some mundane 
object ; for, however defective a Salagrama stone may be, it possesses 
in itself sanctity and merit. They are also termed Vasudeva, 
Kesava, Narayana etc. in accordance with the special signs or 
characteristics thej^ possess. These signs are enumerated in detail, 
and the list of names include most of the well known names of 
Krsna, his Associates and Avataras.^ The smaller the stone in size, 
the more auspicious it is. The worship of one Salagrama is said to 
be more efficacious than that of thousands of Sivalingas. The 
purchase and sale of Salagrama are strictly forbidden. Its worship 
is compulsory (nitya) ; and even women and Sudras- are entitled to 
worship, the prohibition being applicable only to those who are non- 
Vaisnavas. Greater merit may be attained by worshipping, the 
Salagrama along with the symbolical stone known as Dvaraka-sila. 
The latter is characterised by the thirteen names of Kysjja and his 
Associates, such as Sudarsana, Laksml-narayapa, Trivikrama, 
Janardana, Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Baladeva, Purusottaraa, Nava- 
vyfiha, Dasa-murti, Aniruddha, Dvadasatmaka and Ananta, according 
as the stones possess increasing number of circular lines or Cakras 
from one to thirteen or more. The merit of their worship may vary 
with variation in their size and colour. • 

VildsaVI 

This chapter deals with the operations relating to the daily 
morning worship of the image of the deity and its bathing and 

^ The iifuueii are : Vasudeva, Sairikar.sana, Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Kesava, 
Narayana, Hari, Paramestliiu, Visnu, Kapila, Narasimha, Varaha, Matsya, Kurma, 
HayagrTva, Vaikunlha, Sridhara, Vamaua, Sudarsana, Dainodara, Ananta, Yogesvara, 
Padmanabha, Hiranyagarbha. Hrsikesa, Lak.sini-nrsiipha, Trivikrama. Kr.^ia, 
CaLurmukha, Vi^nu-panjara, Sesa, Garuda, Janardana and Lakv^mwimayana. 

" Thi.s ^'icw is endorsed in the commentary, ascribed to Sanatana, which 
explains : bhagavac-chikm-prabhdve'^a sudmdtndm api vipra-admyam siddhmn eva. 
But a Sudra in Bengal never received the right of worshipping the Salagrama! 
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washing. Though the galagriima worship is declared to be superior 
to image-worship, yet the latter has its importance, because it 
attracts the mind easily by its form and beauty. The images are 
self-revealed (svayam-vyakta) or established by some pious devotee 
(sthdpita ) , of which the former is rare. 

The process in its different stages is then described in detail. 
First comes the Samskara of the image. This is done by washing 
it with water, if it is of a kind other than Lepya or Lekhya (i.e., 
meant to be besmeared or painted) ; and the Miila-mantra is to be 
repeated during the act eight times. This is called Murti-siiddhi or 
purification of the image ; but the purification may also involve 
(/) .self-purification ( Atma-suddhi) , which follows as a direct result, 
(ri) purification of the place of worship (Sthana-suddhi), (ni) puri- 
fication of the articles employed in worship (Dravya-suddhi) , 
{iv) purification of the formula of incantation (Mantra-suddhi) and 
(h) purification of the mind (Cilta-siiddhi) by the relinquishment 
of every other thought. These six forms of Suddhi are permissible 
as auspicious, and they are to be preferred according to the custom 
of one’s own sect. After this, comes the Pltha-piija or consecra- 
tion of the scat of the image. In a square drawn on the seat, 

■ which is made of copper, should be painted a lotus of eight petals. 
On the left and right side of the divine seat, the devotee should 
perform Tantric Nyasas and worship the Purva-gurus and their 
footwears, as well as Narada and the great Vaisnavas, Durga, 
Ganesa, Sarasvati, the Adhara-saktis and the Mara^alas of Sun, 
Moon and Fire. The worshipper should then place the image on 
the seat wdth the citation of the Mula-mantra and offer of flowers. 
Then mentally identifying the image with the particular deity he 
adores (Ista-devata) , offering flower three times and placing his 
foot on the ground, he .should perform the eight operations, called 
Avahana (invocation) , Sthapana (establishment) , Samnidhapana^ 
(showung complete surrender by the words ‘ I am yours ’) , Samniro- 
dhana- (restraining the deity till the end of the worship) , 
Sakalikarana'* (di.splaying all the limbs of the deity) , Avagunthana-* 
(display of great joy), Anirtikarana”’ (restraint by all the limbs) and 
Paramikarana'’ (accomplishment of the desired object), with their 


Ciiiliui.vn liiiiiiself, however, is said to liave entrusted a Govardliaiia-sila to his 
•Sudra dtseiple, the Gosvanhn Raghunatha-dasa (.see above p. f)0). 

^ taviismlti ivadtijaiva-darsanam. ~ kriyd-saviajM-yaryaniam sihayanani. 

" iat-Narvanga-yrakdianam, explained by connnentary, which adds kecic ca — 
' afigair cvdnga-vinydmm sakdikaranam tndur’ iti vaeandpeksayd srlmad-angesii 
vuintnmga^riydxam sakalikaranam manyante, 

■ duanda-gha1/Uyania-prakCmih. '' sarvair emngair avaruddhaid. 

" abhtsfa-mmjfddanam. 
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respective eight Miidras (called A vahani, Sthapam, etc.). Accord- 
ing to the custom of his sect, he can also, with his fingers besmeared 
with simdal, show seventeen other Miidras, named after the weapons, 
ornaments and appendages of the deity, namely, gahklia, Cakra, 
Gada, Padma, Miisala, Sarnga, Khaelga, Pasa, Ahkusa, Garuda, 
SrTvatsa, Kanstubha, Vepu, Abhaya, Vara, Vanamala and Bilva, 
which are elaborately explained in the commentary. 

After throwing three handfuls of flowers, the Asana or seat 
should be formally offered with appropriate words and Mudras. 
Then the deity should be offered the Padya, Arghya, Acamamya, 
Madhuparka and Punar-acamamya ; but, according to others, the 
sixteen Upacaras are Avahana, Asana, Padya, Arghya, Acamamya, 
Snana with Acamana, Vastra with Acamana, Abharana, Upavita 
with Acamana, Gandha, Puspa, Dhiipa, Dlpa, Naivedya, Vandana 
and Punar-AcamanTya. The different methods of offer of these 
are then described, with the details of each of these ceremonies, 
their merits, and the articles necessary for their performance. 

The bathing of the image (Snana) is then dealt with. After 
soliciting permission and offering a pair of footwear, the worshipper 
should take the image to the bathing place, and exhibit the 
Amrtlkarapa-Mudra after placing Asana, Padya, AcamanTya etc. 
The image is then placed on a copper-plate (for the purpose of 
collecting tlie sacred water after washing) , or on the leaf of lotus, 
banyan or plantain, besmeared with unctuous substances (Abhyanga- 
dravya) and bathed with five nectars (Pancamrta) , namely, milk, 
curd, ghee, honey and candied sugar (Sarkara) . During the bath 
of the deity, incense is to be burnt. After removal of oil and dirt 
by means of powdered wheat, barley, Kurca (bundle of Kusa grass) 
or other cleansing substances, the image is to be bathed with the 
citation of proper formulas, first in warm and then in cold water, 
purified with TulasT, camphor and various herbs and scented with 
Agiirii (the fragrant Aloe), sandal and perfumes. A bath with the 
holy watei' from a t:oncli-shell is said to be very desirable. Those 
who bathe the deity in the above manner become free from all 
sins and earn the nn'rit of heavenly bliss. Incense is then to be 
burnt, and bells, conch-shells and musical instruments are to be 
.sounded with the pronouncing of appropriate Mantras. Singing 
and dancing should also accompany the performance. The thousand 
blessed names of the deity and famous hymns should be recited ; 
and the Bhagavad-grta and the Vaisnava Puranas should be read. 
Then, with the exhibition of the Snana-Mudra, th? body of the 
image .should be dried by means of a piece of fresh fine cloth. With 
the Vastrarpana-Mudra, it' should then be dressed in a pair of 
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garments or with special dress for special images or occasions, 
and invested with the sacred thread. Blue garment is forbidden. 
After ofiering ornaments and besmearing the image with sandal and 
other scented pastes (the forbidden pastes being Padmaka, Rakta- 
eandana and IJsira) , the image should be fanned with Camara 
(chowry) or with a fan made of palm leaf. The merit accruing 
from. all the.se acts is also described elaborately. . 

Vmsa VII 

This Vilasa, called Pauspika or Piispa-karman, begins with the 
topic of offering of flowers in vvonsh ip, and gives long lists of 
commendable and forbidden flowers, as well as a description of 
their merits and demerits with reference to their .species, colour, 
smell and season of growth. Flowers which blossom in the forest, 
or in the city, or in one’s own garden, which are fresh, uninjured 
(acchinna), purified by sprinkling (proksita) and free from insects 
and impurities, and which have colour, smell and grace, even if they 
ha^’c thorns, are the best for Vaisnava worship. Long lists of such 
flowers are compiled from the Puranas (chiefly the Vdmana, Skmda 
and Nay adtpa), Vipiudlmrmottam, Hdnta-smrti and other works ; 
and the merits of the offering of different kinds of flowers at 
different seasons are detailed. The dedication of an arbour 
(Mandapa) , umbrella (Chatra) , canopy (Vitana) , swing (Dola) 
and bed (§ajwa), all made of flowers, is prescribed ; and artificial 
flowers, made of gold and set with precious stones, may be offered 
by rich persons'. The forbidden flowers are those which grow in 
places where dead bodies are burnt and on wayside trees 
(Caitya-driima) which people worship, those which are fallen on 
the ground or those which are no more than buds (Kalika) . White 
flowers alone are preferable; but of red flowers (e.g. Jaba),^ as 
well as flowers which have thorn (e.g., Ketaka),^ those that 
possess sharp smell or no smell, or blossom out of .season, those 
which are specifically approved in the scriptures, mfiy be offered. 
The flowers .specially forbidden in Vai.snava worship arc Karavi, 
Dhnstiira, black Kubija and Arka, but some add Jhiiiti, Girikarnika, 
Kanlakarikfi, Sillmali and Sirisa. The undc.sirable flowers can, 
howcvei-, be used if the commendable -flowers are unavailable, but 
not those which are expressly forbidden ; and it is curious that 
some authorities permit stealing of flowers for purposes of worship, 

‘ The Jnbi'i. favoured by the Sakti-worshipper, is permitted by the Vwm- 
nihuKi/a. Soiinc authorities also permit the offer of buds of certain flowers. 

li is for!jid<!en by the Vdvima'piirana, but allowed by other authorities. 
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if they cannot be obtained otherwise. The flowers can, however, be 
substituted by the leaves of Diirva and Kusa grass, of Apilmarga, 
Bhrhgaraja, Bilva, Baka-vrksa, Tulasi, Amra and Jambira ; but of 
these, the five (beginning from Apamarga and ending with Tulasi) 
arc the best and possess successively higher merit. In any case, 
the offering of Tulasi is obligatory, being declared the most efficaci- 
ous and saefed in the scriptures, and all Vaismava worship being 
fruitless without it. In the recounting of the merits of Tiilasi, 
which are innumerable, Gopala Bhatta compiles a large number of 
texts ; its power of removing sin and destroying enemies, of giving 
prosperity and happiness here and hereafter, of producing religious 
merit and devotion to the deity and of conferring emancipation is 
endless.’ 

After the Avorship of the supreme deity, comes the Aiiga and 
Upahga Pfija, with reference to the Mantra, Varna, Pada, Veiiu, 
M'ila, Srivatsa and Kaustiibha of the deity at the particular place 
of Nyasa on the image, and to his attendant deities (Avarana- 
devatil), retinue, weapons and parapharnelia. This worship must 
be performed, with his permission, by means of bath, flower-offering 
and appropriate Mantras. The lists of such subsidiary objects of 
worship include the friends (Sakhi) of the deity, such as Dama, 
Sudama and Vasudama ; his wives such as RukminT, Satyabhama, 
NagnajitI, Sunanda, Mitravrndii, Sulaksana, Jambavatl and Suslla ; 
such relatives as Nanda, Yasoda, Balarama, Subhadra, the Gopa- 
Gopls (but Radhfi is not explicitly mentioned !) ; the eight Dik- 
palas ; the' five sacred trees (Mandara, Parijata, Kalpa-vrksa, 
Ilaricandana and Samtana) ; his eight weapons and ornaments 
(such as Vajra. Sakti, Danda, Khadga, Pasa, Ahkusa, Gada, 
Trisilla, as well as Cakra and Padma) ; and lastly, his eight sacred 
names. Krsna, 'Vcisudeva, Narayana, DevakT-nandana, Yadu-srestha, 
Varsneya, Asurakranta-bhara-harin and Dharma-sthapaka. Gopala 
Bhatta adds that those who arc unable to go through elaborate 
ceremonies may worship with these eight names alone, which are 
equally efficacious. 

Vil-asa VIJI 

This Vilasa continues the topic of morning worship (Patar- 
Arca) . It begins with a description of the burning of fragrant 
incense (Dhiipana), accompanied by the ringing of a small bell 

^ The topic of Tulasi-ra'ahatmya is again taken ap and elaborated in Vilasa 
IX below. The veneration of the Tulasi plant long antedates the Caitanya 
movement. 
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carried in the left hand, and by proper Miidra and Mantra. The 
usual ingredients of the incense are Biihika, Kana (Guggiila) , Dam, 
Sihlaka, Agurii, Sita, Sarkara and Jati-phala,, but some add ghee, 
honey and sandal. No animal product, except musk, is to be used. 
The Yaksa-dhilpa, jorepared from the exudation of &ala trees, or 
incense, made from the Usira grass and §alka-rasa, is forbidden. 
After offering Dhupa to the deity, one should fumigate oneself with 
the remainder fume. The burning of incense before the deity is 
highly praised in the Piiranas, and it is said that it qualifies one 
for the Sarupya form of emancipation. 

Next comes the offering of light (Dipana) and waving it in 
adoration before the image of the deity, directing the illumination from 
its feet to its eyes, with proper Miidra and Mantra. In the light, which 
must be kept in a metal (and not earthen) receptacle (Dipa-vrksa) , 
and never on bare ground, pne may use camphor, ghee or scented 
oil. The offer of big lights (Mahadipa), containing 108 Palas of 
oil and a wick of untorn cloth (iMsasd tu samagrem.a) , is highly 

approved. The wick should not be double (ayugmM) ; but red or 

blue wick is to be avoided, and torn, dirty and used cloth should 

not be employed in preparing it. One who reverentially illuminates 
the deity or his temple in the manner described acquires great 
religious merit, but one ndio wantonly put.s out the light is liable to 
great sin and calamity. 

The offer of the Naivedya (food) , 'which follows, is elaborately 
described. Besides Naivedya-inudra, different kinds of Mudra (such 
as Cakra-mudra ; Dhenu-mudra : Grasa-miidril ; the five Mudras, 
called Prana, Apana etc., explained in tlie commentary) are to 
be employed at different stages of the ceremony, with the muttering 
of different Bijas (mystical letters or syllables which form the 
essential part of a Mantra), such as Vayu-bTja {yam), Vahni-bija 
(ram) and Amrta-bija (tham) i the procedure thus indicating that 
the entire ritual is Tantric. Long lists of different kinds of food, 
which should constitute the Naivedya are compiled from the 
different JPuriinas ; but the Bhdgavata briefly and simply mentions 
Guda. Payasa, Ghrta, Saiskuli (cooked in oil, as the commentary 
explains) , sweets like Apiipa (=:Mandaka) , Modaka and Samyava 
(oblong wheaten cake fried with ghee and milk, sugar and spice), 
Dadhi (coagulated milk) and Siipa (broth or sauce), and whatever 
is most desirable and tasteful to oneself. A long list of fruits is 
also given from the Vavdha''purana. The forbidden food is that 
which is unclean (like meat, fish and wine) and which is not fit to 
be taken (like ghee made from the milk of buffalo, slieep or goat ; 
certain A'cgetable.s like Yartaku, XJdumbara, Mfilaka and Alilbii ; 
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potherbs like KalambI, Jalika, Kusumbha and Asmantaka ; lentils 
like Masura ; and garlic, Lasuna). After describing at length the 
religions merit accruing from the proper offer of the Naivedya, the 
author gives a list of sweet and fragrant drinks compiled from the 
Visnudharmottara. Drawing a- curtain before the image, the 
worshipper should contemplate outside, with the muttering of 
prayers (Japa) , that the deity is accepting the food and drink 
offered. Some perform Homa in the manner described in the chapter 
on Dlksa, but those who are unable to do it should mutter Japa 
four times. He should then offer water to the deity for rinsing the 
mouth (Gandusika) ; and finally, with Samhara-mudra, he should 
make the divine halo, which came out to accept the food, re-enter 
the mouth of the deity ! 

Removing the curtain, the worshipper should offer a part of the 
Naivedya to Visvaksena and to such Vaisnava devotees as Bali, 
Bibhisana, Kapila, Narada, Arjuna, Prahlada, Ambarisa, Vasu, 
Hanumat, Siva, Uddhava, Akrfira, Sanaka, Suka and others, famed 
in the Puranas. Having besmeared with cowdung the ground on 
which the Naivedya was offered, the worshipper should again place 
water for rinsing the mouth and a tooth-brush, Acamanliya'* water 
for sipping and washing the hand, and a towel for rubbing the 
body. He should then rub the image, clothe it in a new garment, 
offer another seat and water for washing the feet (Padya), and 
perfume the hands of the deity with paste of .sandal and aloe, his 
mouth with TulasT leaf and fragrant camphored betel. Again offering 
perfumes and unguents, he should besmear and paint Tilaka marks 
on the body of the image, offer regal dress, chowry, umbrella 
and footwear, and place a mirror before the deity. For the 
pleasure of the deity the worshijjper should then have music, song 
and dance, preferably of the type introduced by the sage Bharata. 
The deity is then to be lustrated again with a light and with a 
conch-shell containing water, and honoured with the chanting of 
hymns derived from the sacred scriptures or composed by later 
poets. The worshipper should then prostrate himself before the 
deity like a log of wood (dandavat) and offer homage with the 
proper Mudra. 

All this is followed by a series of devotional acts which complete 
the ritual ; namely, circumambulation (Pradak.sina) from the left to 
the right of the divine image ; dedication of self in the spirit of a 
servant (Dasa-bhava) ; muttering the Mula-mantra 108 or 1,008 
times with the performance of Pra:payaraa ; prayer for the attainment 
of Bhakti and ab.solution from thirty-two kinds of sin ; and lastly, 
reverentially placing on one’s head the remains of the offering 
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presented to the deity (Nirmalya) . Then the worshipper should 
take leave of the deity with the Visarjani Mudra and the prayer 
that the heart of the worshipper should become the resting place 
for the deity, accompanied by LaksmL 

Gopaia Bhatta concludes with a few general remarks on the 
mode of worship, which, in his opinion, is a means of Bhakti, meant 
for the perfection of Mantra and Japa. He lays down distinctly 
that the Bhiigavatas should proceed with devotion always in 
accordance with the views of his own Sampradaya {s^xl~sva- 
sampraddydmimmtah) , for every act is fair and fit if performed with 
due devotion (bhaktau sanmm hi sobhanam) . In a temple the 
worship is either compulsory or occasional, and all ritualistic details 
should be carefully observed ; but in one’s own house the worship 
is compulsory, although one may follow one’s own fancy in the 
matter of details. 


Vildsa IX 

This Vilasa purports to deal with the Mahaprasada or the 
‘great favour’ of the food-offering, accepted by the deity and then 
distributed among devotees and people present at the worship ; but 
in reality the chapter digresses into various connected topics. 

The water in the conch-shell (Safikhodaka) , sanctified by the 
sight of the deity, should first be given to the Vaisnavas and then 
held on his own head by the worshipper. By doing this, he can 
reap the fruit of a holy bath in the Ganges. He should then offer 
the Padodaka (water used for washing the deity’s feet) to the 
Vaisnava.s and himself drink it, placing a few drops on his own 
head. The house, "which is daily sanctified by the Padodaka of the 
deity, remains free from all sins and calamities. In the eloquent 
and lengthy series of eulogy of the Padodaka, culled from the 
different Astras, Gopaia Bhatta remarks in conclusion that it is 
possible to count the waves of sea, but it is not possible to exhaust 
the enumeration of the endless virtues of the divine Padodaka. It 
is added that the Padodaka mixed with the sacred leaves of the 
Tiilasi is specially efficacious. 

The worsliipper should then go to the TulasT gi’ovc, and worship 
the shrub, which is ITari’s darling, with perfume, flowers and rice, 
bow down before it with complete prostration of the body, and 
pray with appropriate Mantra and Stava for its favour. A large 
number of Purana and other texts supplies exuberant and endless 
eulogy of the sacred Tulafsl. Sometimes the laudation is extravagant, 
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but nothing appears exaggerated to the devotional mind, which 
even l,)olieves, among other things, that if one sits even for a single 
moment under the TiilasI shrub, the sins of one crore of re-births 
melt away ! In this connexion the religious efficacy of the Amalaki 
tree is also glorified. By carrying an Amalaki fruit, a man 
purifies himself ; by eating it, he becomes equal to Narayana ; and 
by keeping it in the house, he remains untouched by sin ! 

After finishing the worship, the members of the three higher 
castes, especially the Brahmans, should study the religious books 
(Sastras) themselves or teach others ; for the Sruti and the Smrti arc 
said to be tlie two eyes of the twice-born. After daily study, one 
.should make an effort to earn one’s livelihood ; but if this is not 
necessary, one should join the' assembly of good men and listen to 
their virtuous talk. The various modes of earning livelihood are 
classified in the Bhdgavata (vii. 11. 18-19) as (i) Rtamrta, gleaning 
things here and there (unchcmla) and receiving them unsolicited 
(aydeita ) , (ii) Myta, constant begging (Nitya-Yacila) , (m) Pramrta, 
agriculture (Karsana) , (iv) Satyanrta, merchandise (Vanijya) . 
A Vaisnava should prefer these to waiting upon a low and wicked 
person, which is rightly called ‘ dog-subsistence ’ (Sva-vrtti) , fit 
only for a low toady. But the really pure livelihood (Sukla Vytti) , 
for a Brahraap, consists of gifts (Pratigraha) , receipts from priestly 
service or presents from a worthy disciple ; for a Ksatriya, it consists 
of military service (Yuddhopakara) , application of power (Danda) 
and legal practice (Vyavahara) ; for a Vaisya, the worthy means 
are agriculture (Krsi) , merchandise (Vanijya) and preservation of 
cattle (Go-raksa) ; for the Sudra, ser'suce to people of higher castes 
is the best way of livelihood. The best wealth is that which is 
inherited, which has been received by friendly gift or which comes 
with the wife as the dowry. In this connexion it is laid down that 
food and certain things should not be accepted from the Sudra. 
The Vaisnava should accept food from a Vaisnava, but not from a 
non-Vai.snava, even if he is a Brahman. It will be seen from all 
this that the system of caste and consequent restriction of food and 
gift are not altogether rejected. If it is impossible to support 
oneself in the Way'^s described above, one may accept things from 
men of those castes and professions from whom acceptance is not 
disallowed by the Sastras. Some authorities advise muttering of 
the Mula-inantra with firm faith in the deity without caring for 
livelihood. 

Of the midday rites and duties, the foremost is the midday, 
worship, pc]’formecl after an actual or symbolical (by means of 
Mantra) bath in the same maimer as described above, In the 
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sixth pai't of the day one should perform, with rice dedicated to 
Krsna, the five “ great ” Grhya sacrifices (Paiica Mahayajha) , 
namely, Deva-yajila (sacrifice to the gods by means of Homa or 
offer of oblations), Bhuta-yajila (offer of food, Bali, to all created 
beings) , Pitr-yajila (dedication of oblation, Pinda, to the dead 
ancestors), Maniisya-yajila (entertainment of guests) and Brahma- 
yajna (study of the Veda or Purana) . In this connexioF Gopak 
Bhatbi makes some incidental remarks on the ceremony of 
Vaisnava Sraddha, the daily or periodical present of food and 
water to the dead ancestors. It should be performed with food, 
first dedicated to the Bhagavat and mixed with Tiilasi. The 
Vaisnavas are to be fed,* but, while eating, non-Vaisnavas should not 
be allowed to sit on the same row. Regarding things which should 
be dedicated to the Bhagavat, it is said that such food, light, 
flower, Avater, and so forth, as are meant for any other deity, should 
not be offered to the Bhagavat. A Vaisnava should not eat until 
the worship of the deity is finished, or without first offering what 
is meant for oneself to the deity. 

The mode of taking and distributing the Mahapriasrida is then 
described in detail. After respectfully saluting the Mahaprasada, 
the worshipper should consecrate it with the name of his Ista-deva 
or tutelary deity (with GayatrT, according to the commentary) 
and seven times Avith tire Miila-mantra. Keeping aside portions 
meant for Yama and the Pitrs, it should be sprinkled Avith the 
Padodaka and Tulasl leaves, and some verses are then to be 

recited. After dedicating the food to the Panca Pranas, the 
Avonshipper should . distribute portions to VaisnaAms (but in no 

case to non-Vaisnavas !) and himself partake of it, in front of the 
deity, Avith his face turned toAvards the east. The cereihony of 
eating also has an elaborate set of pious rules, but it is not 

necessary to summarise them here. The Vilasa concludes with the 
glorification of the Mahaprasada by quotation of texts on its 

Mahatmya. 

Vilasa X 

This Vilasa is devoted entirely to the characterisation of the 
Vaisnava devotee and Vaisnava religious practice, and gives an 
epitome of social and religious usages knoAAui as Vaisnava Sad-ficara. 

After performing the rites and ceremonies described above, a 
Vaisnava should adorn himself Avith sectarian Tilaka marks and 
repair humbly to the assembly of Vaisnava devotees. The charac- 
teristics of a Vaisnava devotee are then enumerated and illustrated 
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by the cdtation of a large number of authoritative texts. The 
general definition is that one whose deity is Visnii is a Vaisnava.’' 
Ev('n those devotees of Siva, who do not make any distinction 
between Siva and Krsna, and observe Vai.snava usages are good 
Vaisnavas. After mentioning the general excellences of piety, good 
l)irth. learning, devotion, humility, compassion and good conduct, 
GopaJa Bhatta deals with the special qualities in detail. They arc ; 
(i) attachment to the Bhagavata Sastras and Bhagavata religion 
(Bhagavacchastra-dharma-parata) , (ii) paying honour to the 
Vaisnavas (Vaisnava-sanimana-nislha) , (m) devotion in the service 
of Tulas! (TulasKseva-nistha) , (iv) joy in the sacred names (Naman) 
and in the recollection (Smarana), meditation (Dhyana) and 
worship (Puja.) of the deity, (v) exclusive devotion (Ekantikata) , 
causing undivided mtQ:ntnes& (ana7iya-'paratd) by the knowledge 
(vijndnma) of the Bhagavat. This exclusive devotion presents 
four aspects, namely, faith in the religion,, indifference to other 
thing, like Jnana and Karraan, deep affection (Manorati) in spite 
of hindrance (vigJmcVmlatve'pi ) , and absoluteness of love for the 
deity (Premaika-parata) . There are three grades in this love or 
Preman. That love is .superior which secs the deity in all creatures 
and all creatures in the deity, and attains the consciousness of 
identity (Abheda-jilaiia) . That love is middling which is devoted 
to the deity, friendly to his devotees and compassionate to the 
ignorant, but which disregards the hostile and thus adopts an 
attitude of distinction (Bheda-jnana) . That love is inferior and 
common (Pra,krta) which concerns itself only with the worship 
of the deity and does not respect his devotees nor regard anything 
else. 

'l.'his is followed by an elaborate gloriffcation of the Vaisnava 
devotee and the supreme benefit of his devout company, each 
statement being illustrated, in the usual maimer, by the citation of 
a large number of texts. The company of the Vaisnava devotee 
(Bliagavad-bhakta-sanga) is said to destroy all evil (xA.nartha- 
nivartakata) , turning all evil into good (Anarthasyapyartha- 
padakata) , accomplish the attainment of all desired objects 
(Sarvesta-sadhakata) and absolution from all sin (Sarva-pataka- 
mocakata) , sharpen the intellect {buddhmi visadayati) , produce 
devotion (Bhakti-sanipiidakata) , make one forget everything about 
the Delia (body) and Dehin (soul), bring joy to the whole world 
(Jagad-anandakata) and lead to emancipation (Moksa-pradata) . 
It is indeed superior to taking baths in all holy places (Sarva-tlrtha- 
dhikata) and higher than all pious deeds (Sarva-,satkarmadhikata) ; 

‘ visipir eva hi yasyaim devatd vaimavah smrtah. 
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ill fact, it is the essence of everything (Sarva-sarata) . The evils 
of bad company (Asat-sahga) and of reviling the Vaisnava 
(Vaisnava-ninda) are then dealt with in detail, as well as the mode 
of approaching the holy company of the Vaisnavas (Vaisnava- 
samagama-vidhi) . If a Vaisnava meets a devotee of Visnu, he 
should welcome and embrace him, greet him with sweet words, 
and salute him by falling prostrate at his ieet {dandavat) ; for 
Visnu resides in the heart of all Vaisnava devotees. In this 
connexion Gopak Bhatta describes at length the merits of praising 
and paying respect to the Vaisiiava and of reading or listening to 
their scriptures (Sastras) , of which the most sacred and purifying 
is the great Snmad-hhagavata. By listening to the deeds of 
Srlkrsj.ia described therein, both the speaker and the hearer ensure 
the highest religious merit for themselves by the removal of their 
sins, gratification of all desires, and awakening of resignation and 
love for the deity. 

Gopfila Bhatta now proceeds to explain in detail the general 
characteristics of the Bhagavata religion (Bhagavad-dharma) , which 
leads to the love (Rati) of the deity. The subject is approached 
more from the point of view of religious practice than theology and 
philosophy. Besides general qualities like kindness, friendship, 
reverence, piety, penance, compassion, restraint of words and deeds, 
.study, simplicity, continence, power of endurance, contentment and 
so forth, the list of special characteristics includes such overt acts 
of piety and ob.servance of vows, rites and usages as are enjoined 
by the Vaisnava ^astras. These are, for instance, the observance 
of the eleventh day of a fortnight (Elcadas!) , on which day fasting 
is considei’ed indispensable and efficacious, celebration of certain 
nights with vigil, daily worship, reciting of the thousand sacred 
names, keeping vows on tlie MahadvadasT days, constant use 
of TulasT garland, Tula.sl paste and TulasI leaves in all religious acts, 
holdijig the Padodaka on one’s head and partaking of the sacred 
food-offering (Naivedya), annuah visit to Mathura, listening to the 
scriptures and singing the glories of the deity, dancing and music 
on the nights of vigil and a series of similar pious acts which foster 
devotion to the Bhagavat. "The chapter concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the merits of celebrating the glories of the deeds and sports 
(Lila) of the Bhagavat. 

Vilasa XI 

Thi.s Vilasa deals with ’ivorship in the evening and at night, 
and contains incidental remarks on certain rules of virtuous conduct 
and on the efficacy of repeating the sacred names. 
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According to the Vismi-purana, the proper time for evening 
worship comes when the sun is half set. Punctuality is necessary, 
but if one is possessed of the highest devotion, no sin will accnie 
if one fails to be punctual. The religious rites are not indispensable 
for a man who has reached the highest stage of devotion, and the 
cpiestion of Patitya (degradation) does not arise on account of 
unintentional mistake, which is always pardonable. 

There are rules, given by the Gauta7mya Tanira, for different 
modes of meditation and worship at the three junctures of the day 
(Tri-samdhya) . In the morning Krsna should be contemplated as 
seated among Gopa-Gopls under the shade of the divine Wishing 
Tree (Kalpa-vrksa) at Vrndavana, and worshipped with sixteen 
kinds of gifts (Sodasopacara, to be mentioned below), and with 
the offering of milk and curd (Dadhi) in a golden plate to Krsna 
and in a plate of bell-metal to the Gopas respectively. At midday, 
Krsna .should be contemplated as seated in the Padmasana posture 
at the foot of a golden mountain adorned with lakes, lotus, birds 
and trees, and worshipped with the offer of Jati flowers and with 
rice-food placed in a silver plate before Krsna and his companions. 
In the evening, Kpsiia should be contemplated as seated in an 
arbour of jewels under the Kalpa tree and adorned with sandal 
decorations, garlands and ornaments, and worshipped with fragrant 
flowers and offer of pure boiled milk in. a silver cup. All these 
three are really mental modes of worship (Manas! Arcana) and 
should be accompanied by the muttering of the Mantra one 
thousand and eight times (or, for brevity, one hundred and eight 
times) . 

The worship at night follows by an offering of oblations (Homa) 
in accordance with the usage of particular Sampradayas. After 
some miLsic and dance, the worshipper should pray to the deity to 
retire to bed, take the image there, offer thick .sweetened milk, 
camphored betel, unguent and garland, and leave it to rest after 
dedicating mentally all his own acts to the deity. Wealth properly 
acquired receives its fruition in elaborate ceremonial worship, but 
those who are unable to undertake it should offer the minimum 
requisites of gift, oj- may only witness the performance. The 
witnessing of the worship or the sight of the image is in it.self 
productive of the highest good. 

Gifts to the deity are never wasted, but they always produce 
the highest merit. Special gifts are specially efficacious. Among 
such gifts are mentioned the offer of a, black milk-cow with a calf, 
the dedication of a pond and garden, the construction of market- 
avenue (Apana-vTthika) , the building of a city, the gift of 
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palanquin, horse, elephant, ringing bells, pitchers, stands or 
receptacles for incense, light, garland and perfume, metal utensils, 
various kinds of jewels, dress and ornaments, flower and fruit 
trees, religious books (like the Srimad-bhagavata) , dancing girls 
and maid-servants, musical instruments, and lastly, the construction 
of altar ( Vedl) , portal (Torana) or temple (Mandira) . 

Regarding the requisites of worship, Gopfda Bhatta states that 
though the number of Upacaras is not limited, the Tantric 
Vaisnavas have grouped them into three classes to suit the means 
and convenience of different kinds of worshippers. The group of 
five Upacaras consists of perfume (Gandha) , flower (Puspa) , incense 
(Dhiipa) , light (Dipa) and food-offering (Naivedya) . The second 
group consists of ten Upacaras, namely, the five just mentioned 
and Arghya (reception -offering of rice, Durva-grass and flower, or 
water only) , Padya (water for wa.shing the feet) , Acamanlya 
^ (water for purificatory sipping) , Madhuparka (offer of milk and 
honey) , and Puna r-Aca manly a (water for sipping again) . The third 
group of sixteen Upacaras comprises all these ten, and Svagata 
(word of welcome) , Asana (seat) , Snaniya (water for bathing) , 
Vasana (garjnent) , Abharana (ornament) , and Candana (sandal- 
paste).’ Bu^here is also a long list of sixty-four Upacaras, which 
is also enumerated, but we are told that they are differently given 
in different books. If these requisites of worship are not available, 
simple procedure is prescribed. In such a case, one may offer 
flower and unhusked barley-corn (Aksata-yava) or pure water, or 
a piece of TulasI leaf only. Whatever *is unavailable may also be 
imagined and offered mentally. 

In this way is completed the perfect day of the Vaisnava 
devotee. After saluting the deity with prostration of the body, 
he should take his meal, retire to bed and fall asleep 'with the 

remembrance of the deity and with the muttering of prayers and 

sacred names. He .should wa.sh his hand and feet and perform 
Acamana before retiring to bed and lie down with his head either 

towards the east or the south. In this connexion Gopala Bhatta 

lays down, for the benefit of householdcr.s, certain rules with 
regard to sleeping with one’s own wife. 

The rest of the chapter is devoted to the glorification of 
Vaisnava worship of the Bhagavat, its necessity and efficacy, and 


’ In this Ifisl, enumeration some siibstilule Pradaksina (oircnniarabulation) , 
Natnaskara (obeisance) and Visarga (parting) for Punar-Aeamantya. Madhuparka 
and Candana. Goprda Bhatta speaks of local custom in the enumeration of 
Upacaras,. , . 
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dwells at length on the cultivation of the devotional attitude of 
Bhakli and the supreme merit of uttering the various sacred names 
of the deity. The worship of the. Bhagavat is the highest good and 
brings all bliss and blessing in this and next life. This thesis is 
illustrated in various ways by the testimony of a large number of 
authoritative texts, which speak of its wonderful virtue and its 
obligatory character. Even worship performed negligently does not 
become fruitless ; it is much more meritorious than, for instance, 
the study of the Vedas or offering of oblations. But the best form 
of worship and devotion in the Kali yVge is the recollection and 
uttering of the blessed names. A list is given of the various names 
to be uttered at different times and in different situations ; for the 
Sastras declare the utterance of particular names for the accomplish- 
ment of particular objects. For instance, the name Visnu is 
appropriate at the time of taking medicine ; Janardana at meals ; 
Padmanabha when one retires to bed; Prajapati at the time of 
sexual enjoyment ; Cakrin in the battle-field ; Varaha in water and 
Jialasayin in fire ; Narasimha in the forest and Raghunandana in 
the mountain ; Govinda in case of bad dreams ; Narayana at the 
time of inauspicious sneezing ; Garudadhvaja to avert the effects of 
poison ; Vasudeva in bathing, worship, Homa and Pradaksina ; at 
all times Madhiisudatia and in all acts Madhava ! Different results 
can be obtained by uttering the different names in different seasons, 
months, fortnights, days and Tithis. 

Gopala Bhatta refers to the dogma, which we have already 
mentioned,’- that the .pain e (Naman) and the possessor of the name 
(Namin) are in the. case of the supreme deity identical. From this, 
the supreme efficacy of taking the divine names, which is not 
mere oulogium (Arlha-vada) , necessarily follows. It is said to have 
the power (i) to destroy all sin (Akhila-paponmulanatva) , (u) to 
remove all misery (Sarva-dnhkhopasamanatva) , (Hi) to take away 
the evil effects of Kali Age (Kali-badhapaharitva) , (w) to rescue one 
destined for hell (Narakyuddharakatva) , (v) to demolish the effects 
of Prarabdha Karmam' (Prarabdha-vinasitva) , (vi) to dispel all 
offence (Sarvaparadha-bhanjanatva) , (vH) to act as a complement 
to human effort (Karma-sampurti-karitva) , (viii) to be more than 
all the Vedas, all holy bathing and pilgrimage, and all good acts 
(Sai'va-veda-lTrtha-satkarmadhikatvay, (ix) to bestow all desired 
objects (Sarvartha-pradatva) , (x) to be all-powerful (Sarva- 

saktimattva) , (.r?) to bring joy to the whole world (Jagad-ananda- 
katva), (xH) to make one universally adorable (Jagad-vandyata- 

’ See above p. 219. “ See above pp. 127-28. 
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paclakatva) , (xiii) to be the only way to those who have no other way 
(Agatyekagatitva) , (rrw) to be practised always and everywhere 
(Sada sarvatra sevyatva), (a;?)) to make one attain emancipation 
(Mukti-pradatva) and the Vaikuntha-loka where the deity resides 
(Vaikuntha-loka-prapakatva) , (a-w) to please (Prinanatva) and 
bring the deity himself under the control of the devotee ( Vasikaritva) , 
(xim) to be in itself the highest good (Svatah parama-purusar- 
thatva) , and, lastly, (xviU) to be the highest form of Bhakti or 
devotion (Bhakti-prafcaresu sraisthyam) . Of all the sacred names, 
there is a special efficacy in taking the name of Krsna, The 
Namaparadhas^ or offences relating to the sacred names are then 
briefly dealt with, and it is laid down that the taking of the name 
itself is an expiation of such offences. 

The next topic is the rarity (Diirlabhatva) and efficacy 
(Mahatmya) of the devotional attitude called Bhakti. It cannot 
be had on demand, but it is the fruit of, merit acquired in succession 
of births. It may be acquired by knowledge, meditation, worship 
or penance, but it is the grace of the deity alone which awaken^ 
it in the minds of men. It destroys sin, removes the necessity of 
activity (Karmadhikara-nira.sanatva) , purifies and makes the mind 
serene, stimulates all good qualities, strikes at the root of egoism, 
pleases and subjugates the deity, effects union with him, makes one 
attain all desired objects and reach the Vaikuntha-loka, It is the 
highest duty, the highest path ; it is higher than Moksa or mere 
emancipation ; it is in its very nature the highest good. 

The outward acts of piety ,2 such as feravana, Kirtana, Smarana, 
Pada-seva, Arcana, Vandana, Dasya (=:Karmaipana, according to 
the commentary), Sakhya (—Trust) and Atma-nivedana, determine 
the characteristics of Bhakti ; and such Aiigas or means may be 
eight, nine or sixteen. They may include initiation (Dlksa) into 
the Visnu-Mantra, taking of the Piidodaka and Mahaprasada, wearing 
the sectarian marks, doing service to Vaisnavas, worship of the 
TulasT plant, observing the fast days and night vigils, singing, 
dancing or enacting a religious play (on the divine Lila) before 
the deity, visit to Mathura and so forth. Some of these acts are 
obligatory, but some optional ; and of all these, as well as of the 
characterisation of Bhakti into three grades as Tamasa, Rajasa and 
Sattvika according to the nature of the devotee, we are told that 
detailed information will be found in such works as the Muktd-phala 
(of Vopadeva) and (the commentary adds) the Bhakti-mminrta- 
sindhn. ; * 


^ See above p. ISO. 


~ Bee above p. 129. 
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The highest form of Bhakti, however, is what is called the 
Prema-Bhakti or loving devotion for the deity, which dispenses 
with the necessity of overt acts and brings the Gaturvarga (Dharma, 
Artha, Kama and Moksa) under the unsolicited control of the 
devotee. The inner and outer springs of the Prema-bhakti, such 
as complete detachment from objects of senses, tears, thrilling of 
the body and mind, singing, dancing, laughing, crying, melting of 
the heart, and so forth, are described. Such a devotee is neither 
sane nor insane. He is above all fear, all shame and all misery. 
The attitude consists of complete surrender of self (Sarapapatti) 
to the grace (Prasada) of the deity, who thereby reveals himself 
to the devotee in all his self-surrendering charm. The necessity, 
characteristics and effect of Saranapatti are then dealt with in 
detail. 

The chapter concludes with a list of rules of virtuous conduct 
and traditional usages for Vaisnava householder (Sadacara),^ but 
it is too long and detailed to be summarised here. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in addition to the Puranas, the orthodox law-books 
of Visnu and Atri are also drawn upon. Some injunctions are 
noteworthy. For instance, one should expiate by looking at the sun 
if one conies across the sight of a low-ca.ste Candala, an atheist or 
a Yavana ! It is forbidden to receive any gift from a Sudra. These 
and simihu’ injunctions point to a regard for Varnasrama-Dharma 
ns a curious feature of this Vaisnava faith, 

Vildsa XII 

This Vila.sa, called the Ekiida.si-nirnaya, deals with the topic 
of fasting on the eleventh (and also the twelfth) day of the fort- 
night, and opens with a salutation to the Bhagavat, to whom 
these days of fasting arc said to be very dear. 

Of the neces.sity of fasting on the eleventh lunar day or the 
EkadasI Tithi, four rea.sons are given, namely, satisfaction of the 
Bhagavat (Bhagavat-prlnaiiatva) , observance of Sastric injunction 
(Vidhi-praptatva) , prohibition of eating on that day (Bhojana- 
nisedha) and liability to sin resulting from non-observance 
iPratyavaya) . ■ 

No distinction should be made between the EkadasI days of 
the dark and th(^ bright fortnights respectively, and fasting on 
both days produces the .same result. If the EkadasI falls on a 

^ Some of the rules are almost .similar to those prescribed for the Suataka 
in the Dharma-Sastra. 
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Sunday or o,u Lho day of the sun’s zodiacal passage (Samkranti) , it is 
specially effective. Jaimini expresses a contrary opinion and 
forbids fasting on these days, as well as during solar and lunar 
eclipses ; but Gopala Bhatta thinks that the prohibition is applicable 
to what is called Kamya Upavasa, that is, optional fasting for the 
attainment of a particular object, and not to fasting on the Ekadasi 
which is compulsory. The EkadasT should be observed even during 
the period of impurity (Asauca) con.sequent upon birth and death. 
The Sraddha day, which might happen to fall on the EkiidasT, 
should be shifted to the following day in order that the EkadasT 
fasting may be observed duly. 

Every one, without distinction of caste, sex, creed, or station 
in life, is entitled to fasting; but those whose age is below eight and 
above eighty, need not fast. iV householder (Grhastha) , a student 
(Brahmacarin) , a sacrificer (Ahitagni) or a hermit (Yati) , as well 
as a Vaisnava, Saiva or Saura, should, therefore, observe fasting 
on the Ekadasi day. In case of inability, a substitute, who is a 
near relative (son, ■wife, brother, sister, or any Brahmaij) and who 
is not paid for the purpo.se, may be appointed ; but the .substitute 
appropriates to himself a large part of the merit of fa.sting. Or, 
one may, in lieu of fasting, offer gifts to good Bralimans, If he is 
very old or very young, or afflicted with disease and disability, he 
may eat once at night or live on milk, fruit and water. But in no 
circumstances should a Vaisnava eat on those days when the deity 
goes to sleep (§ayana-EkadasI, the eleventh day in the light half 
of the month of Asadha), or when he rises from sleep (Utthana- 
Ekadasl, the eleventh day in the light half of the month of 
JCarttika) , or when he turns on the other side in his sleep (Parsva- 
parivartana-EkadasT, the eleventh day of the light half of the month 
of Bhadra) . The merits of Ekadasi fasting are then exuberantly 
detailed ; we arc told, for instance, that such fasting is superior in 
merit to the performance of thou.sand.s of horse-sacrifices or of tin.' 
Yajapeya. x 

The Titlii (lunar day) of Ekadasi may be Viddha (Mixed) or 
Sampuriia (Pure) . It is Purva-viddha when touched in the forepart 
by Dasami, and Uttara-viddha when touched in the latter part by 
DvadasT. Of these two, fa.sting on the Puiva-viddha day is to be 
avoided, although it is generally stated that fasting on the Viddha 
Ekadasi day is highly inauspicious. In this connexion four kinds 
of Vedha (namely, Vedha, Ati-vedha, Mahavedha, and Yoga) are 
distinguished ; and Madhava’s interpretation of these terms is 
quoted. It i.s explained that other Tithis are called Sampurna 
when they last from one sunrise to the next sunrise ; but in the case 
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of EkadnsT, If it lasts for two Muhiirtas^ before sunrise it is 
Sampurna, and a Vaisnava should fast on that day. The term 
'sunrise,’ or, strictly speaking ‘dawn’ (x\rimodaya) , is explained as 
the time consisting of four Dandas before the actual sunrise ; while 
a ‘ Vaisnava ’ is described as one who has accepted the Vismi-Mantra 
and worship of Visnu and who is very particular about his duties 
and observes fasting on the Ekadasi day. 

All this is more or less technical discussion, but it is necessary 
to determine the exact time and period of fasting as a vow. 
Various types of Ekadasi are distinguished. If the Sampurpa 
Ekadasi begins at dawn and remains up to the next morning, the 
fasting, which is called Unnulani, should be observed on the 
Dvada.si. If a portion of the Sampurija Dvadasi, which is preceded 
by a Sampurna Ekadasi, falls on the thirteenth day (Trayodasi), 
then both the fasting and its break, wdiich is called Vahiull, 
should occur on the Dvadasi, If the three lunar days, the 
Ekadasi, Dvadasi and Trayodasi, fall on the Dvadasi, it is 
called Tri-sparsa ; the fa.st, beginning on the Dvadasi, should be 
liroken on the Trayodasi. It is said to be one of the most efficaci- 
ous fasts. If the Sanipiirna Purnlma (full-moon) or Amavasya 
(new moon) covers a portion of the next day (Pratipad) , then 
one should not fast on the preceding Ekadasi (even if it is 
Rarnpurna) , but on the Dvadasi, which vow is called Paksa-vardlmnl. 
The conjunction of stars also gives us four divisions of the Dvadasi, 
namely Jaya, Vijaya, Jayantl and Papa-nasanl, but the details are 
fionsidered in the next Vilasa. Gopala Bhatta concludes the subject 
with the 3'emark that the correct ascertainment of the EkadawSl 
Tithi is difficult. In case of doubt, learned and pious Vais\iava 
Brahmans should be consulted ; but those, who pay no attention to 
the Veda, Tantra and Dharma-sastra, or have no regard for 
their preceptor. Mantra and Vaisriava scriptures, should be 
avoided. 

Vildsa XIII 

In this Vilasa the connected topic of the rites and duties of 
the days respectively preceding and following the Ekadasi fast is 
dealt with. 

On the tenth day of the fortnight (Dasami), the Vaisnava 
should take his morning bath, put on a fresh garment, and take a 
solemn vow with the Samkalpa-Mantra of performing it for three 
days with effect from the Dasarai and completing it without hitch 

" A Muliuvla is said to be 30th part of a day, a period of 48 niimiles. 
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by the grace of the deity. During this time it is not necessary to 
bathe again, even if he comes in contact with one who is not 
touchable. At midday he should take his meal consisting of 
Havisya and Ksara, the ingredients of which are described in detail. 
Without taking any food at night, he should lie alone on the 
ground, thinking of the deity. The use of certain things are 
forbidden on this day ; bell-metal utensils, meat, the lentil or 
pulse called Masura, the chick-pea (Canaka) , honey, eating twice, 
physical labour, speaking untruth, gambling, sleeping at daytime 
and society of women. 

On the day of fasting the Vaisnava should bathe in the morning 
and worship the Bhagavat ; then, facing the north and holding a 
copper pot, filled with water, he should take the vow (Samkalpa- 
]\rantra) of fasting for the day and taking his meal on the following 
day. Offering flowers to the deity, he should drink the water thus 
sanctified by the Mantra. If the Dasami extends beyond midnight, 
the vow (Samkalpa) should be taken after the first four Praharas 
fPrahararrabout three hours) of the Ekadasi elapses. The tJpavasa 
(Easting) is characterised in the Grhya-pamista, Katydyana-smrti, 
Vimu-dharma, Bmhvia-vaivarta and other works. It is said to be 
association (Vasa) with virtue by the avoidance (Upa=XJpavytya) 
of sin. As a form of continence, it consists chiefly of the discard- 
ing of all objects of luxury or enjoyment (Bhoga) , such as ornaments, 
garlands, perfumes, unguents, betel, collyrium, fine dress and even 
tooth-brush ! In addition, one should avoid gambling, untruth, 
sleep by day, meat and drink, sexual enjoyment, and the sight of 
unbelievers, which last act entails an expiation. The virtues that 
should be cullivated are forbearance, truth, kindness, silence, purity, 
control of the senses, worship of gods and fire-.sacrifice, contentment, 
avoidance of anger, injury and theft, as well as meditation, recollec- 
tion and repetition of Krsna’s name. After performing evening 
worship, the Vaisnava should observe vigil at night (Jagara) . 
This may be done by worship, prayer, dance, music and other 
entertainments for the pleasure of the deity, listening to the 
Puranas and so forth, — twenty-six different kinds of acts being 
prc.scribed foi the purpose. The vigil is obligatory, as well as 
dance and rairsic ; and the glory of observance and sin of 
non-observance are described in detail on the testimony of the 
scriptures. 

The break of fast (Parana) has also a set of rites and duties. 
After morning worship, the vow is to be dedicated, with appropriate 
formula., to Hari ; but, in the opinion of some authoritative 
Vaisjiavas, the Upacaras need not be offered at this worship, and 
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the image of deity should -not be bathed. After finishing his 
daily duties, the Vaisnava should feed the Bnlhinaiys and eat a 
few TulasT loaves before breaking the fast. The Dvadasi should 
never be allowed to pass. If the Dvadasi lasts for a short period, 
the morning and midday duties mast be performed early in the 
morning. If this also becomes irapos.siblo, then they should be 
completed before daybreak. In case, of difficulty even in this period, 
the fast .should he broken with water only, and then the duties 
performed in due course. The first qufuder of the Dvadasi is 
called Hari-vasara, or Hari’s day ; it shoultl be allowed to elapse 
before fast is broken. Regarding choice of food, the same rules 
about permitted and forbidden food as mentioned under Dasami 
should be observed. 

The rest of the chapter is taken up with a detailed account of 
the eight kinds of Dvadasi, already mentioned, namely, the 
quartet depending on Tithi (Unmilanl, Vahjuli, Tri-sparsa and 
Paksa-vardhanI) and the quartet depend.'iig upon certain stellar 
conjunction (Jayil, Vijaya, JayantT and Paiia-mi-saiiT) ; their merits, 
method of observing vows and rules of wor.ship on these .special 
occasions ; determination of time for observing and breaking fast 
by consulting such works as the Nrsimha-'paricaryd ; and topics 
connected with these rites and observance.s. 

Vildsa XIV 

This and the two following Vi!.asas deal with the subject of 
monthly religious observances, occurring throughout the year, and 
rites and duties connected with them, and includes a treatment of 
the various Vaisnava fe.stivals. The present Vilasa is devoted 
particularly to those occurring from the month of Agrahayana to 
that of Caitra. 

The month of Agrahilyana or MargasTrsa is the most important 
and foremost of the months, during which the rites and ceremonies 
mentioned below confer much merit. One should worship the 
Bhagavat under the Tulasi shrub with dance and music. The 
performance of Nakta-vrata (nightly vow), that is, fasting at 
daytime and taking food once only at night, worship of the Fish- 
incarnation (the other nine incarnations to be worshipped successively 
in the following months) , morning bath, lapa and Homa, offer of 
Payasa (a preparation of milk, rice and sugar) as Naivedya, and 
gift of warm clothes for protection from cold, are acts of piety 
‘approved in this month. The only Vrata that may be undertaken 
is the Katyayani Vrata, which the GopTs, living on Havisya, 
performed foi' the pleasure of the deity. 
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In the month of Paiisaj, a pious Vaisnava should sleep on the 
ground, bathe and worship thrice daily up to the twelfth day of 
the bright fortnight. This may be observed for the whole month or 
for a fortnight or for ten or five days. He should complete, with 
dance and music, the act of worship by the Festival of Curd and 
Rice (Dadhyodanotsava) , and besmear the image of the deity five 
times with five seers of Ghee. 

The month of Magha is said to be highly auspicious from the 
devotional point of view. Besides worship of the deity three times 
daily in the manner already described, placing of gifts of light, 
blankets, fuel, garment, footwear, oil, sheath of cotton, cotton tree 
and cotton covering, distributing painted piece of cloth and rice 
and feeding of Brahmans, are mentioned as praiseworthy. The 
most meritorious and obligatory function in this month is the daily 
morning bath (Magha-snana) , bare-bodied, in the Ganges or in a 
pond, to which every one, without distinction of caste, creed, sex 
or age, is entitled. The three festivals and Vratas in this month 
are the VasantT PancamT, Bhlsma-Astami, Bhima-EkadasT, and 
VarahT Dvadasi. The first, the early Spring Festival, occurs on the 
fifth day of the bright fortnight, during which there is great 
worship with fresh flowers, leaves and unguents, songs sung in the 
Vasanta Raga, dance, music and lustration. The second occurs 
on the eighth day of the bright fortniglit, during which libation of 
water is to be offered to BhTsma, the best of Bhagavatas, and fast 
is to be observed. The Bhmia-Ekadasl and VurrihT DvadasT follow 
on the eleventh and twelfth days i-espectively. 

In the month of Phalgima, worsliip of the deity with Campaka 
flowers, mango-blossoms, incense and perfume, as well as offer of 
libation to the Fathers, is prescribed. Among the chief festivals we 
liavc the ^iva-ifitri to be observed on the fourteenth day of the 
dark fortnight. Though it is not compulsory for Vaisnavas, it is 
mentioned in accordance with the practice of good Vaisnavas, who 
should not be indifferent to it but observe it for the pleasure of 
Ej'spa.^ On this particular night, it is necessary to fast, Avorship 
Siva and keep a whole-night vigil. If the twelfth day of the bright 
fortnight is connected with the Pusya asterism, it is called Govinda- 
dvadasl. It involves fast, vigil, and worship, and is observed after 
the manner of the Papa-nasanl Vrata mentioned above ; it is also 
called AmardakT DvadasT, as the worship of the deity is prescribed 
under the AmardakT tree. On the day of full-moon, there is the 

^ According to the theology of this school, Sh'a is u (loA’Otcc (Bhakla) of 
Krsna. In Krsnarlfisa Kaviraja’s biography we arc told tlial Caitaiiya visited 
Saiva teinpk's in his South Indian pilgriinage. 
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Vasanl;a-Utsavfi (Spring Festival) , which consists of the worship of 
Vasanta (Spring) , Krsna’s favourite, with mango-blossoms ; the 
method of worship is described in the Bhavwyottara Piirana. revealed 
therein to Yudhisthira by the Bhagavat himself. 

The three important observances in the month of Caitra are, 
during the bright fortnight, the Rama-navami on the ninth, the 
Dola-yatra on the eleventh, and the Madanarpana festival on the 
twelfth day. The first of these consists of fast with worship of 
Rama and the five series of his attendant deities (Avarana-devata) , 
such as Kausalya, Hanumat, Bharata, BibhTsana and so forth. 
The accomplishment of the vow (Vrata) abounds with Tantric 
practices of Mudra, Nyasa, Maiidala etc. The Dola-yatra is an 
important Vaisnava festival. In the opinion of some Vaisnavas, it 
may be held on the third day of the bright fortnight ; if possible 
it should be continued uninterruptedly for the rest of the month. 
The image of the deity, with its face turned towards the south, is 
placed on a SAving and moved to and fro with the celebration of song, 
dance and music. Lustration, worship, night-vigil and other usual 
rites are to be duly performed. The other Vaisnava festivals of 
Snitna-yatra, Candana-yatra and Ratha-yatra, like Dola-yatra, are 
to be celebrated on the days and after the manner of those of 
Jagannatha at Puri. The Madanarpana or Damanaka-ropana 
festival consists of the planting of an Asoka tree with appropriate 
Mantras and ceremonial worship, being really a devotional service to 
the love-god, whoso symbol is the red Asoka. On the preceding 
night the A.soka plant should be placed in a Sarvatobhadra Mamlala 
in front of the deity ; and on the eight quarters the love-god is to 
be invoked, with appropriate BTja and Mantra, as Kama-deva, 
Bhasma-sarlra, Anaiiga, Manmatha, Va.santa-sakhi, Smara, Iksu- 
capa and Puspa-bana, and worshippctl with flowers and with the 
repetition of the Kama-gayatrl 108 times. 

In the month of Vai^kha, various devotional acts, known 
collectively as Kesava-vratn, are prescribed, such as bathing twice 
in a river or pond, living on Havisya, practising continence, lying 
on bare ground, worship of Vi.snu and Laksmi at the three Samdhyas, 
offer of sesamum. Ghee, Avater, rice, candied sugar and a real cow or 
a sesamum-cow (to be specially offered by the rich devotee) , and 
gift of gold, food, clothes, footwear, umbrella and other things to 
worthy Brfihmans, Of .special merit are the acts of morning bath, 
worship, gift, fasting, living on Havisya and Brahmacarya, to Avhich 
is added feeding of Brahmans. These are to be .specially observed 
on certain days, namely, the Aksaya-trtiya (the third day of the 
bright fortnight), the daj^ on Avhich the Yugas and the Vedas 

48 
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commenced; the Sukla SaptamI (the seventh day of the same), 
celebrating the drinking up and releasing of the Jfdinavl (Ganges) 
by the sage Jahnii ; and the full-moon day which commemorates the 
commencement of the Varaha-kalpa. The festival of Nrsimha- 
eaturdasl, on the fourteenth day of the bright fortnight, deserves 
special observance as the day on which the Man-lion incarnation 
appeared. It includes elaborate worship of the deity and his 
devotee Prahlada. Gopala Bhatta concludes the chapter with the 
remark that those who are unable to undertake all the rites and 
ceremonies of the month of Vaisakha need only ' observe morning 
bath and 'worship (to be performed according to capacity) on the 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth (fnll-moon) day of the bright 
fortnight, or only feed ten Brahmans. 

Vma XV 

In this Vilasa Gopala Bhatta continues the subject of monthly 
festivals and observances, and deals with those which occur from the 
month of Vaisakha to that of Asvina. 

From the full-moon day of Vaisakha to that of Jyaistha, the 
worship of Krsna reposing in water is the most important rite. This 
may also be performed in Asadha or Sravana, if there is no rain to 
allay the heat of the season. The image of the deity, consisting of 
the dark fealagrama stone, is to be placed in a receptacle of gold, 
silver, copper or even earth, which is filled with cool and fragrant 
water ; and daily worship is to be performed in the usual manner. 
In the evening, after the image is annointed with unguent and 
perfumej it should be placed on a throne and honoured with the 
waving of lights (Nirajana) and other forms of worship (Aratrika) ; 
this should be specially performed on the DvadasI night. It is 
highly efficacious on the days in which the sun stands in the 
zodiacal sign of the Cancer (Karkata) or of Gemini (Mitliuna) . 

In the month of Jyaistha, when the sun stands in the signs of 
Taurus or Gemini, on the eleventh or Ekadasi day of the bright 
fortnight, one should undertake the vow of what is ealled ‘waterless 
fasting* (Nirjala Ekadasi), in which one should avoid eA^en a drink 
of water from simri.se to sunrise. It is said that those who are 
unable to keep periodical fasts, this one fast is enough to cover the 
deficiency. At night, the deity is to be worshipped with the usual 
rites and bathed in milk; and an all-night vigil is to be observed 
with dance and music in front of the image. After a bath next 
morning and worship of the TriAukrama form of the deity, the 
worshipper should make gifts of gold or of pitchers, filled with water, 
to Brahninns, and then break his fa.st after drinking water. 
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On the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Asfidha when the 
Bhagavat goes to sleep, the worshipper, after breaking his fast, 
shonkl wccir Yisnu’s marks (conch-shell, disc, mace or lotus, Sahkha, 
Cakra, Gada or Padnud) burnt on the skin with red-hot iron. This 
is meant to be a sign of the devotee’s ardent love for the deity, 
and should never be ridiculed on the pain of punishment in hell! 
Tvrsna is to be worshipped on the occasion with five Upaoaras 
and the emblems, Saiikha, Cakra, Gada and Khadga, of the deity 
are to b(.' invoked, propitiated and worshipped with appropriate 
Mantra and Tiln trie spells (Bija) like om mm nmri niam 

nam jjaiicajcmydya nainaJi or om ram khmn earn pham sam 
gaddyai ntmuih, and so forth. The worshipper should get these 
tokens made of gold, silver, copper, bell-metal or iron as amulets, 
and wear the Sankha and Cakra on his two arms, the Sarhga on the 
head, and the Khadga on the heart. The chief festival of this 
month is the SayanT-ksTrabdhi-mahotsava, and the chief Vrata is 
the Caturmasya. The first is to be celebrated on the eleventh day 
of the bright fortnight, wdiicli is known as Sayana-EkadasT,'^ and 
the second on that day, or on the passage of the sun to the sign of 
Cancer (Karkata-samkrilnti) . or on the full-moon day. The first 
festival, with its attendant ceremonies, is described in detail. The 
image of the deity, after lustration, should be carried in a palanquin, 
with song and music, to a sacred tank ; and after due worship, it 
should be requested, Avith proper })rayer and Mantra, to lie down 
and sleep on the wuiter. The Ctiturmasya vow^ lasting for four 
months during which the deity shops, may be taken immediately. 
During this period the Vaisnava should practise restraint in every- 
thing, bath.e daily. o]>serve pious rules of conduct, take his meal 
only once daily but avoid certain edibles, lie on the bare ground, 
preserve m\ils and hair, and keep the Candrayana fast regulated 
by the course of the moon (the food being diminished every day by 
one mouthful for the dark fortnight, and increased in like manner 
during the bright fortnight). Besides his favourite fruits, he should 
discard potherbs in Sriivana, coagulated milk (Dadhi) in Bhadra, 
milk in xlsvina and flesh or fish in Karttika. 

Ill the month of Sravana, the only important ceremony is the 
Pavitriiropana. for wdiich authority is quoted not only from Vaisiiava 
and Tantra texts, but also from recognised Smrti works like those of 
Bodhayana and Mann. It is to be observed on the bright Dviidasi 


^ As Klnidga (sword) and Saniga (Vi^iiu’s bow) are also iiieulioned, the 
six-anned Visiiu is probably meant. 

® See above p. 3ti8. 


» See above p. m. 
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or the flill-nioon day. It consists of the investiture of the image of 
Ki\sna vitli the Pavitra (or Upavlta, sacred cord), and offer of the 
cords also to the retinue of the deity, to Fire, to the spiritual 
preceptor, to good Vaisnavas and to self. The cord is to be prepared 
with threads of gold, silver, copper, silk, lotus-fibre, cotton, Kusa or 
Kasa grass. If only simple cotton is available, the thread should be 
spun by unmarried Brahman girls, should be folded and re-folded 
thrice, x\fter sprinkling it with Pancagavya and washing with 
pure water, one should sanctify the cord with the repetition of the 
Miila-mantra one hundred and eight times. There arc three kinds 
of cord, according as they contain 108, 54 or 9.1 such threads and 8(), 
94 or 19 knots ; and their length should respectively reach the knee, 
thigh or the navel of the image. If the cord is made of 1008 pieces 
of thread and 108 knots, it is called Vanamala, and it extends from 
the crown on the head of the image to its feet. For the attendant 
deities, the cord should consist of 27 , 16 or 12 pieces of thread; for 
the Guru and Agni, 27 threads folded nine times ; for himself, 
26 folded nine times; for others there is no definite rule. On the 
previous day the threads should be coloured and perfumed with 
saffron (Kiihkiima), fragrant aloe (Agaru) or Gorocana (a bright 
yellow orpiment prepared from the bile of cattle); and the cords 
should be covered with cloth and placed in a basket. On the day of 
investiture, the cords should be placed on full pitchers, in a Sarvato- 
bhadra Mandala, for preliminary purification by the invocation and 
worship of the twenty-one presiding deities of the cords, threads 
and knots. The cords should then be dedicated with appropriate 
Mantras and ceremonies, with worship and lustration of the image, 
and with all-night vigil of song and dance. The cords are to be 
worn for a month, for a fortnight, for three days and nights, or for 
one day and night. 

In Bhadra, on the eighth day of the dark fortnight, comes the 
Krsna-janmastami, or the Birth-festival of Krena, one of the most 
famous of all Vaisnava festivals. Its mythical origin, as detailed in 
the Bhai'hyottara, is quoted at length, and the method of deter- 
mining the exact time and period of the vow and its great efficacy 
are discus.sed and described, In this connexion the authority of the 
Gautamlya Tantra, which is said here to be the exclusive Sastra on 
Krsna-worship, is quoted and followed with great respect. The 
festival consists of the construction of a lying-in chamber of Devaki 
and installation therein of her image and that of the infant Krsua 
sucking at her breast. There should also be placed the images of a 
large number of attendant deities, including that of SasthT, the 
goddess presiding over child-birth. Then follows an elaborate course 
of ceremonial wor.ship and adoration, accompanied by fast and vigil, 
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and enlivened by song, music and dance. On the eleventh fast day 
of the bright fortnight of Bhadra is also to be celebrated the Parsva- 
])arivartana or Kati-dana-Utsava of Visnii, in which the image 
should be taken, after the manner of the Sayana-Utsava described 
above, to a tank, laid on the water and made, after due worship, to 
change its side from left to right. If the next following Dvadasi 
day is connected with the asterism Sravaiia, the Sravana-dvada.sT- 
vrata is to be undertaken with a bath at the confluence of rivers, 
and with fasting and worshipping of the Vamana incarnation of 
the deity. If one is unable to fast on such two consecutive 
days, he may fast only on such a Dvadasi. If this Dvadasi 
touches the preceding EkadasI, the conjunction forms the Visjm- 
.sriikala-yoga, and fasting on such a day is declared to be highly 
meritorious. 

In the month of Asvina, on the tenth day of the bright fortnight, 
one should observe the Vijayotsva festival, which Rama is said to 
have performed under a Sami tree after Ilanumat brought back the 
message of Sita. In this ceremony, Rama is to be worshipped with 
kingly honour under a 8ami tree, ivhich also should receive proper 
worship. 

Vildsa XVI 

This Vilasa is devoted entirely to the month of Karttika, which 
is notable for a series of religious vows and pious observances involv- 
ing fast, daily bath, con tihence, worship, vigil, distribution of gifts 
and festivity. 

The rites and ceremonies for this month are dealt with in detail 
in Skmidci, Pacinia and other Puriinas ; Gopala Bhafta purports to 
summarise them in this chapter. The general acts of piety, which 
are obligatory in this month, are daily bath in the river, living on 
Havisya which should be taken in silence on Palasa leaves, associa- 
tion with pious men and listening to pious words, gifts of various 
things (especially of Tila or sesamum), tending the Tulasi shrub, 
keeping vigils at night by lying on bare ground, and general worship 
and adoration. One of the special observances is the placing of 
lights (Dipa-dana) inside and outside the temple, on its pinnacle 
(§ikhara-dlpa) , the lights being fed with Ghee, sesamum oil or 
camphor. Lights may also be placed on streets, cross-ways, in water, 
in the house of Bnllisnans,* under trees, in cow-pens, and on difficult 
roads through forests or wilderness. Of great efficacy is the posting 
of lamp on an elevated ix)le in the air (Akasa-dlpa) , and the 
nocturnal illumination with rows of light (Dlpa-rnalika) on the 
dark new-moon evening (Amavasya) after due worship of Laksnii. 
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The vows of Karttika are to be taken fmm the eleventh fast day 
of the bi'iglit fortnight of Aavina. Certain articles of food are to 
be avoided in this month, of which a list is given (including honey, 
fish and flesh) ; one should not use oil or unguent, sleep on others’ 
bed, take others’ food or associate with others’ women. The special 
Avorship of lladha and Damodara in this month consists of the 
usual ceremonies, but a Brahman and his wife should be made to 
represent the deities and worshipped with garment, ornament and 
feeding. On this occasion the eight stanzas on Damodara 
(Damodara staka) from the Padma-^wmna are to be recited. Other 
pious rites and acts of worship are : bath in the spring or well, 
called Radha-kunda, on the eighth day of the dark fortnight 
(Kr^nast.ami) ; offer of light to Yania placed outside one’s house on 
the thirteenth night (Kasna-trayodail) ; worship of Dharmaraju or 
Yama the next day (Krsna-caturdasi) ; nocturnal illumination 
(Dipali) , mentioned above, on the new-moon night (Aiiiavasya) , 
and fasting ; worship of the Govardhana hill, represented by an 
artificial hillock of cowdung, on the first day of the bright fortnight 
(Sukla Pratipad) , accompanied by worship of cows (Go-puja) , 
and by their .sport (Go-krida) ; worship of the mythical king Bali 
and his wife VindhyavalT, represented in a picture, the same evening ; 
worship of Yama, bath in the Yamiimi and taking of meals served 
by one’s affectionate sisters the next day (Yama-dvitlya or BhrUtr- 
dvitiya) , a well known observance in Bengal ; worship of cows on 
the eighth day of the bright fortnight, called Gopastami ; and so 
forth. 

One of the important festivals of this month is the Prabodhani 
or awakening Visnu from his sleep, on the twelfth day of the bright 
fortnight, to be conducted in the same manner as the Sayana and 
Parsva-parivartnna ceremonies of Vi.snu mentioned above. The 
image is to be taken to a tank, laid there and roused after due 
prayer and worship. In the night, it is to be brought back to the 
temple in a chariot, with song, dance and music, along road.s 
brightcDcd by garlands of light. It is highly meritorious to follow 
the chariot, look at the deity and sing and dance in the procession. 
A night- vigil, willi worship, is to be observed. 

The Caturmfisya is to be completed on the same day with 
proper observances and with the feeding of Brrihmans. As parts 
of the Catiirmasya are mentioned various Vratas, such as Krcchra, 
Tri-riltra, Ekantaropavasa, Eka-bhakta, Nakta, Vastra, Ayacita, 
Ph.^lalulra, Payas, ^akahara, Taila-tyaga, Ghrta, Dadhi-varjana, 
KsTra-tyaga, Apupa, VrThi, Dhanya, Lavana and Abhyanjana, most 
of which, as their names imply, relate to restriction or taking of 
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particular kinds of food, as well as to distribution of particular 
gifts prescribed by the Sastras for particular vows. 

A Vaisnava, if capable, should observe the vow of Bhisma- 
pancaka for five days beginning from the EkadasI, the Dhatri-vrata 
on the full-moon day, and Aksaya-navamT-vrata on the ninth 
bright day. If the intercalary month (Mala-masa) occurs, the 
Vaisnava should ofier gold and thirty-three pieces of cake, made 
with Ghee, to a pious Brahman householder. 

Vildm XVII 

After having dealt with the daily, fortnightly and monthly 
practices, Gopala Bhatta proposes in this chapter to deal with 
occasional observances. The subject is mainly Purascarana (pre- 
paratory rite) , the rules of which the author purports to derive from 
the Krama-dipikd, which, in his opinion, is the essence of all works 
on the worship of Gopala-Krsna. 

The Purascarana, which is described as unavoidable for the 
complete attainment of the Mantra (Mantra-siddhi) , is a preparatory 
procedure, which consists of five heads of pious acts^ daily performed, 
namely, worship of the deity at the three junctures of the day 
(Traikaliki Puja) , repetition of the Mantra (Japa), offer of libations 
(Tarpana), sacrifice with oblations (Homa) and feeding of 
Brahmans (Bmhmaiia-bhojana) . It is necessary, in the first place, 
to select a spot suitable and solitary for the purpose of undisturbed 
and intensive performance. A long list of such places is given ; 
temple, cave, mountain-top, cow-pen, river-bank, Tulasi-grove, one’s 
own house, Agni-sala, lonely garden, confluence of rivers, the 
proximity of one’s spiritual preceptor, seaside, the foot of an 
Asvattha or AmaiakT tree, or any holy place which leads to 
purity and concentration of the mind ; but the selection should be 
made with an eye to the best possible result. Directions are given 
regarding preparation of the place, the orbit of which should be 
imagined to extend to two or four miles. Eight pegs, measuring 
twelve fingers’ breadth, made of the wood of some sappy tree 
(KsTra-vrksa, a common name for four trees, N-yagrodha, Udumbara, 
.Vsvattha and Madhuka) , are to be consecrated with the Astra- 
mantra (phat) ten times, and fixed on the ground respectively 
towards the eight quarters by an invocation of the eight Dik-palas. 
A Taiitric circle, in the form of a tortoise (Kfirma-cakra) , which is 
described in detail, is to be drawn ; and the w^orshipper, sitting on 

^ pa7ic(in(jo'pftsaina siddhyai pnras oaitad vidhiyate. 
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Ihe figure which represents the head of the tortoise, should practise 
repetition of his Mantra (Japa). During Purascarana, light food 
should be taken, and forbidden food (especially such as cause 
excitement of the senses) avoided ; all luxury, such as music, 
unguent or garland of flowers, as well as association with women, 
should be strictly discarded. Certain rules of conduct should be 
observed, such as daily bathing and worship, sleeping on a mat of 
Kusa grass, restraint of body, mind, speech and act, putting on 
clean clothes and associating with pious people. In accordance with 
the result de.sired (such as success, knowledge, removal of misery or 
disease) , the seat or Asana should consist of the skin of a tiger or 
deer, cotton, cane, silk or wool. The rosary for counting muttered 
prayers or spells requires elaborate directions with regard to its 
material, construction, length, number of constituent beads, and 
suitability for different kinds of worshippers, as well as its consecra- 
tion (Saniskara) , method and number of counting for different 
purposes, rules to be observed and things to be avoided at the time 
of counting, atonement for deficiencies, and the merit and efiicacy 
of the act. The.se details need not be summarised here, but certain 
broad feaLures may be indicated. The beads may be made of conch- 
shell, gold, silver, seed of lotus or night-lily, jewels, pearls, Riidraksa 
(berry of Elaeocarpus Ganitrus) , Kusa gras.s, seed of Putramjiva 
(Piitramjiva lloxburghii) , Amalaki (Emblic Myrobalan) or wood 
of Tula.sl ; and the number may be 108, 50 or 25. The re.sult is said 
to differ according to the material or number of beads ,; and for 
persons of different castes or of ‘different motives, the different kinds 
are prescribed. The best and most eflicacious for a Vaisnava is 
the rosary of Tulasl wood. The muttered prayer with the rosary 
may be loud (Vaeika) , whispered (Uparnsu) or mental (Manasa) , 
the last mode being the best. There are directions also regarding 
the number of Japas and the fingers to be employed in different 
modes. The rosary should be hidden from sight at the time of Japa 
by a piece of cloth or by the upper garment; and the Japa should 
bo performed in .solitude with a contented, covered and clean body 
and a continent, undisturbed and undivided mind. If any breach 
of rules occurs, atonement is available by sipping water (Acamana) , 
bathing, repetition of the Visnu-mantra, Yogic breathing exercises 
(Pranfiyama) or Taiitric Nyiisas. If the Mula-mantra is muttered 
Acith different Tan trie spells (Bija) , different results arc obtained. 
Thus, if the Kama-bija (klim) is prefixed, the whole world comes 
umlcr control ; with Maya-bTja (hrim ) , the eight superhuman 
powers (Asim'svarya) . are attained ; and .so forth. But all Japa 
eventually should be conducted in accordance with the particular 
Li.sage of one’s own Sanipradaya. 
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The Homa should be performed, in accordance with the rules 
laid down in the section' on Diksa, with the offer of red lotuses 
besmeared with honey, Ghee and treacle (or simply boiled rice 
mixed with lumped sugar and Ghee). The nurnber of such offers 
should be one-tenth of that of the muttered prayers or Japas. In 
case of inability, the Japa may be a substitute for Homa, 

Libation of water (Tarpana) , mixed with flowers and imhusked 
corn (Aksata) and sanctified with Japa, should then be offered to 
Krsna, the number of such libations being one-tenth .of that of 
Homa. When this is done, the worshipper should sprinkle handfuls 
of water on his own head, the number of such sprinklings being - 
one-tenth of that of libations. 

The feeding of Brahmans (Brahmana-bhojana) , with offer of 
A.rghya, Padya and other requisites of worship, comes next. The 
Brahmans should be also satisfied with the offer of perfume, 
garland, garment and suitable fee (Daksina) . Alms and food should 
then be distributed to the people deserving charity. Then the 
spiritual preceptor, the Guru, should be honoured with gifts of cow, 
land, gold and clothes. The whole ceremony is concluded with 
the taking of sweet and savoury food with one’s relatives and 
friends. 

If any mistake is committed in the Purascaraija, it may be 
atoned for by Japa and obeisance (Namaskriya) , or by the feeding 
of Brahmans. 

There are also .shorter modes of Purascarana, but they are 
meant for those who are unable to follow the elaborate process 
described above. The man, who succeeds in attaining the Mantra, 
is said to receive .supernatural powers, as well as joy, beauty, and 
energy. Even such a person should worship Krsna thrice daily 
and mutter the Mantra 108 times. 

The chapter concludes with describing the method of 
preparing a Yantra or amulet with mystical diagrams and Tantric 
spells, written on a leaf of gold, silver, copper, Bhiirja, silk or 
finely woven cloth. 'It is said to have the power to make the 
wearer very powerful, attractive to women, endowed with occult 
energies, defiant of all evil spirits ; and he can attain emancipation 
and paradise with great ease ! 

Vildm XVllJ 

The construction, from diverse materials, of different kinds of 
images of the various forms of the. Bhagavat, as well as their 
characteristics, defined in the Sa.stras, forms the subject-matter of 
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this Vilasa, in which, as usual, Gopak Bhatta supports his statements 
by copious quotations from the Puranas and from Tantric and 
Vaisnava texts. 

The account begins with the statement that it is necessary to 
coirstruct images of the deity, because Vaisnava worship depends 
on them and derives as much happines.s from their sight as from 
the direct beatific vision. The characteristics of the appearances, 
as revealed to groat devotees and recorded in the Sastras, should 
be strictly followed. The main features of the Vispu-image and 
the measurement of its various limbs are then described in detail, 
chiefly on the testimony of the Matsya and the Purana. 

The number of arms of the image may be eight, four or even two ; 
and various weapons and emblems, arc to be placed accordingly 
In the eight-armed image, the Khadga, Gadfi, §ara and Padnia are 
to be assigned to the four haiid.s on the right, and Sarika, Carman 
(shield) , Saiikha and Cakra to the four on the left. If it has four 
hands, Gada and Padma shemid be placed on the right and Irlahkha 
and Cakra on the left hand,s. If it represents tiie two-armed Kr.sna, 
Gien ^ahklia and Cakra (and not Venn !) may be assigned to the 
two hands without any discrimination. Below, between the two 
feet, the image of PrthivT (Earth) slioiild be inserted. On the 
left side of the Vi.snu-image. there should be Garuda and on the 
right the beautiful Lak.smi with lotus in her hand; and on the 
two farther sides there .should l)e SrT and Pusti. On the arch 
overhead the Vidyadhara.s and the adoring godlings .should be 
imaged. The Gopala-image has some variations. It should be 
dark-coloured (Ghana-syama) , two-handed (Dvi-bhiija) , decorated 
with ft chaplet of peacock feathers (BarhapTda) , and engaged in 
playing upon his flute (Venii-vildana-tatpara) . But the most 
remarkalile omission is that the Krsna-image as such, witli that of 
Radha, is not described at all by Gopala Bhatta. 

The lu'ight of the image should vary according to the accomofla- 
tiou of iho place where it is to be installed. When intended for 
one’s own house, it .should not be smaller in si/e than a joint of 
the thumb (Angustha-parvan) and bigger than one Vitasti 
(12 Ahgulns or about 9 inehes). In a temple, its height should 
fluetuale between one and sixteen cubits. 

After describing in some detail the construction and measure- 
ment of various limbs of the images of female deities, the author 
proceeds to give an account (which takes up a large bulk of this 
ch.apler) of the Sastric features and measurements of particular 
images representing different forms of the deity, namely, Maha- 
varfiha, Nrsiiuha, Trivikrama, Mahrivismi, Lokapfila-Visun, Vasndeva, 
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Stinikaisann, Pratlyiimmi, Aniriiddha, the ten Avataras (including 
the Buddha !) ’ and nine Vyiiihas, Nara and Narayana, Hayagriva, 
Kapila (with his four pupils, Sumantu, Jaimiiii, Paila and Vaisam- 
payana) ValniTki, Dattatreya (rarely worshipped in Bengal !) . 
Laksinl-Nrirayana, the eight-handed Trailokyamohana with Laksnil 
and Sarasvati, Puriisottama, Visvarupa and Jalasayin. Of the 
attendant deities, the images of Laksmi and Garuda are described 
in detail. As the quotations are lengthy and the treatment is 
elaborate in its detail, it is not possible to summarise briefly ; but 
there can be no doubt that the chapter is highly interesting to 
students of mediaev'al Vaisnava iconography. 

The images may be of four kinds, in accordance with the 
])articular material used in its construction, and they have different 
degrees or kinds of efficacy from the devotional point of view. They 
may be painted on a canvas (Citraja), moulded in plaster or earth 
(Lepya) , cast in iron (f*akaja) or carved from wood or stone 
(Sastrotklrna) . Besides these, mention is made of images made 
with gold, silver, jewels, brass, copper, flower and saffron. 

■Detailed directions are given regarding the selection of stone- 
slabs and the ceremonies attendant upon the process of fetching 
and carving them. Stones possessing special and auspicious 
charaeteristicts and found in particular places, are to be chosen 
carefully. Slabs, for instance, which contain salt or acid, or which 
an* found in a town, cemetry, cross-road, ant-hill, waste land or 
disreputable places, or which are used for other purposes or for 
the making of (he images of other gods, or which have been brought 
by undesirable persons, are to be avoided ; but those found in holy 
and desirable place.s and do not possess such deficiencies are accept- 
able. Before starting to bring the slabs, the spiritual preceptor, 
who wants to install the image, should worship Nrsimha, accompany 
the sculptor to mountains like the Trikfita or Sriparvata where the 
desirable stones are generally found. He should inspect and select 
an unbroken and one-coloured piece with certain rites in which, 
among other things, the sacrifice of an animal (Krura-bali) is 
enjoined. Next morning, he should again perform ceremonial 
worship of the slab of stone, as well as of the implements of the 
sculptor, and have it cut out, brought to a hut nearby and given 
the intended .shape. The actual carving comes later, but it should 
be preceded by proper worshifi of the stone-slab again. During the 
carving th(' sculptor, well versed in the art, should live a life of 

‘ T'lu; Buddha is ackiirAvledgecl by the BhMgavuia list of incaniatioiis and by 
Ji\'a (ros^Tluun (.iec aijove p. 239). but the teachings of the Buddha are ridiculed 
by the latter. 
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pui'ily and be exti'cmely careful in his work. Defects in the image, 
aei’thetic or otherwise, which are described in detail, are said to be 
productive of evil and disaster. 

The method of constructing wooden images is almost identical 
^vdth that of stone-images described above. 

In the case of earthen images, equal care is necessary. The 
preparation of plastic earth is of great importaircc. It should be 
procured from a holy and suitable place, and mixed in equal parts 
with the dust of iron, stone, and nodules of limestone (Karkara, 
found in Bengal under the name of Kaiikara) , It should then 
be beaten with a stick of Kasaya (Grislea tomentosa) , Khadira 
( Acacia Catechu) or Arjuna (Terininalia Arjuna) wood, and stirred 
tip with the resin of Sarja (Vatica Robusta) and Srivesta (Pinus 
Longifolia), with exhudation of Kutaja (Wrightia antidysentarica) 
and with unctuous substances, saffron, milk, Dadhi and Ghee, This 
should be done for a month before the preparation is used for the 
construction of an image. 

The Vilusa eonclndes with a description of the mode of 

constructing the scat or stand (Pitha) of an image. 

VMsa XIX 

This Vilasa deals with the installation and consecration of 

images. The rites and ceremonies connected therewith are so 
elaborate and the various stages of the procedure are treated so 
lavishly with long quotations from authoritative texts^ that only a 
bare summary is possible here. But the interest consists mainly 
ill the details of ceremonial worship, which is undoubtedly 

interesting io students of mediaeval religious practice of the Vaisnava 
sects ill general, but of which enough has been already said above 
to give a rough idea. 

The account begins with the glorification of the pious deed of 
in.stallation and consecration of images, but no image of Visnii 

should be set up Avitiiout that of his consort Laksmi. The account 
passes on to the rules for determining proper time and place without 
which no pious deed can be auspiciously accomplished, and to the 
(mumeration of classes of persons who are entitled to perform it. 
The months of Phalguna, Caitra, Vaisakha and Jyaistha are 
lirch'rable, as well as certain auspicious conjunction of stars and 
lunar days (Tithis) ; but the act .should be avoided during the 

‘ Tile iiuutiilioihs are cliiefly: derived from the Puranas but. also from such 
works as Vlsun-dharma and lluyamsa-pancamtra. 
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lime of Lhe deity’s going to sleep from the eleventh of the 
bright fortnight of Asadha to the eleventh day of the bright 
ff)rtnig'ht of Karttika. Regai'ding place of installation,, any holy 
place, riverside, or the bank of a pond are suitable; but the image 
should not face the following cardinal and intermediate points of 
tlie compass, namely, Agni-kona (south-east) , Nairrta-kona (south- 
west) and Vayu-kona (north-west). Undesirable persons, such as 
a Saiva, Sauna, Naisthika (a class of Buddhist) , naked mendicant, 
a hypocrite or an atheist, one who is ugly, impure, diseased,/ of 
mixed birth, wicked or hostile to the Sastras, the son of a widow and 
of an unmarried or twice-married woman, a bastard, the husband of 
a Sudra woman, one whose livelihood is acting, dancing or music, a 
physician, and so forth, are not privileged for the pious act. 

Before the actual work of consecration, Ganapati and the 
sixteen Matrkas^ are to be worshipped, and the Acarya and the 
priests honoured after Nandi- or Vrddhi-sraddha.^ There should 
be present four each of Brahman, Hotr and Dvara-japaka (mutter- 
ing Japa at the door) priests, five Garbha-japakas (muttering Japa 
inside the Mandapa) , one Murti-dhara (who protects the image) 
and one Purana-pathaka (who reads the Puranas) , for uttering 
Punyaha (‘ happy day ’) and Svasti ( welfare) . A shed or pavilion 
(Mandapa), for which directions are given, is to be constructed, 
including a Mandapa for bathing the deity (Snana) and for 
preliminary purification (Adhivasa) . The latter should have an 
altar (Graha-vedI) and four pits (Kunda) on its four sides. All 
the Mandapas should be furnished with arches (Torana) and 
awning (Candratapa) and decorated with fresh twigs, coloured rags, 
flowers and festoons, while the floor should be cleaned and 
besmeared with the holy cow-dung. The Yajamana, with his wife 
and family, should enter, with the priests, through the western 
door and place two pitchers, filled with water and a piece of gold 
and covered with twigs, at each of the four doors, putting it on 
barley-corn ( Yava) strewn on the floor. The flags and other 
things should then be dedicated and the Dik-pfdas worshipped with 
proper prayers and formulas. 

The ('laborate ceremony of consecration then commences. 
After consecrating the Mandapa and himself by a series of preliminary 
Mantras and religions acts, the chief priest (Acarya) should 
perform purification of the pitchers (Kalasadhivasaiia) to be used 

‘ The uaiiies are: Gauri, Padma, Medha, Savitrl, ATjaya, Java, 

Devaseua, Svadha, Svaha, Matr, Loka-iniiLp, Dhrti, PusH, Tusti, and Sva-kula- 
devala (the tutelary deity of one’s family), 

" Offering to ancestors on any auspicious occasion. 
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for bulhing the ijnagc, place the various articles to be offered in 
worship (Argliya-dravyadi-sthapaiia) . make the image enter the 
place of bathing (Snana-mandapa-pravesa) and bathe it with a 
prayer to become ])iire and free from the defects which might have 
been caused by the artists, as well as with appropriate rites and 
Mantras. The artists should also be honoured and duly rewarded. 
Then comes the cerunouy of conferring benign (Saumya) sight to 
eyes of the image (NetromuTlana) , of putting collyrinm and unguents 
to the eyes (Netnlbhyahjana) , of offering Arghya and other requi- 
sites of worshi}) (Arghyadyarpana) , of invoking auspiciousness 
(Mahgalyac'arana) by rev^rcling the ])riests and Brahmans with 
gifts, and averting cv'il (.Amangala-nivai’ana) , of .specially bathing 
the image again (Vise.satah Snapanam) with Paheagavya. various 
herbs, milk, honey. l)a<lhi. Ghee, earth of various places, and with 
holy water made fragrant witli sandal, flow'crs and other ingredients, 
each act being accompanied by its appropriate spells and prayers. 
The image should then be lilted (Utthapana) and carried in a 
.suitable conveyanci? borne by Brahmaiis to the Adhivasa-mandapa. 
It should then be in.slalled (Sthapana) on a b('d of Ku.sa grass, 
twig.s of bamboo and flowers, and covered with fine garment. The 
pric.^t then perforins the purification eeremony (Adhivasana) of the 
ima,ge by means of Bhrita-suddhi and Nyri)?a.s, inspire it with life 
(Prana-pralistha) . and worship it, along with its attendant deities 
(Ahga- and Parivrua-devatfis) , in the maimer prescribed in the 
HmjaMrsa-pavcamtra, to which one should refer for particulai's. 
In the Mandapa, the chief priest (Acarya) should appoint four 
Brrdimans to protect the image, four Hotrs, four Rtvijs, four 
Jiipakas and one Sfikta-japaka (the Siikta being the Vedic Puriisa- 
sfikta), a.s well as four sentinels respectively at the four doors. 
There lire special rules for the Japa and recitation of .special Suktas, 
Mantras, Stotras. ami chapters of sacred texts. Then comes the 
Iloraa in which the ^'ariolls priests take part, bathing of the image 
again with the water contained in the auspicious pitcher of peace 
{Sfinti-ghata) with various rites and prayers. After honouring the 
Brahmans with precious gift.s, the ceremony for the time being is 
eoniplelcd, and the night ‘should be pas.scd in vigil and in great 
iV.stivily with the .‘bounding of conch-shell, aii.spicioiis rejoicings, .song 
and music. 

Next morning, a pit is to be made in the place where the image 
is to be lioused. The pit should be divided into four parts, 
rcspi'ctively called Brjlhiiia, Daiva, M.ami.sa and Paisilea ; and after 
some special stones arc laid, different objects like corn, gem, metal, 
iron, .'iuiidal. ])erfumc and so forth should be thrown into the four 
parts of the pit, with their respective Mantras. On these, a 
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si)ccially constructeci slab of stone, which will serve as the scat 
(Pindika) of the image, is to be laid. The image, bound by a piece of 
rope, is to be carried from the Adhivasa-maiiclapa with the sound 
of Svasti, bathed })y four women whose husbands are living, and 
placed on the seat at an auspicious moment with music and offer 
of flower and pen-fume. It should be bathed again in Ghee and wor- 
shi[)ped. The pric-st should touch six parts of its body (namely, right 
and left sides* back, head and tavo feet) with appropriate Mantras; 
and. with the recitation of six Vedic Sfiktas (reference to which is 
given) , he should place his hand on the head of the image and 
contemplate the deity, muttering special Japas, The whole procedure 
is completed by the celebration of MahaiDiija or great worship, in 
which Avtihana, Sthapana, Samnidhapana etc/ are to be performed 
in the manner described in Vilasa vi, but with different Mantras. 
The Acfirya, along with the priests and Vaisnavas present on the 
occasion, should then be honoured by fees (Daksina) in the form 
of gifts of gold, silver, clothes, cows or pieces of land. 

Those who are able may continue the festivity and act of 
worship for one day or several days, the procedure of which is 
tfien described by our author. The method and merit of decorating 
the temple with flags, the process of worship on particular days or 
occasions, the duties of the priest during ceremonies like Avabhrta- 
snana, Vyfihrti-homa and Yajamrinabhiseka, are then dealt with in 
detail. 

All these rules apply to the installation and consecration of 
immovable images (Sthira-murti) , but moveable images (Cala- 
murti), meant for family Avorship, have their own set of rules. 
Two methods of imstalling and consecrating moveable images arc 
now described at length, respectively in accordance with the view's 
of Bodhayana and the linycLvr.sa-'pancamtra. No laying of the 
seat (Pindika) is. of cour.se, necessary in this case ; but the methods 
are almost similar, if less elaborate, to those described above, and 
need not be summarised here. 

In the mode of in.stallation called Ekadhvara, no Kundfi, 
Mandapa or Vedl is neces.sary. After performing the Vrddhi- 
sraddha, the Yajamana is to appoint only one priest who will cook 
Cam (an oblation of rice, barley and pulse boiled wdth butter and 
milk) , bathe the image wdth Pancagavya and pure Avater, and put 
it on a seat placed in a Sarvatobhadra-mandala. This is to be 
followed by the acts of Dlpa-dana (offer of lights) , Caksur-immTlana 
(conferring of eye-sighi) , Roma (to be performed 108 times) , AA'orship 
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of the deity and of attendant deities, feeding of Brrdimans and 
Daksina, It is meant to be a much simpler and briefer process. 

The Vilasa concludes with elaborate directions regarding rc- 
consecration or re-installation of the image in case it is displaced by 
wicked people, desecrated by the touch of undesirable persons, 
destroyed by fire and flood, defiled by wine or blood, or decayed by 
age. This process is necessary, because the deity neyer resides in 
an image which is thus rendered unfit for its holy habitation. 

ViMsa XX 

This Vilasa is concerned with the rites and duties connected 
with the construction of temples, the quotations in it being derived 
chiefly from the Puranas (especially the Matsyn) and the Hdyamrsa- 
pancaraim. 

The sacred texts declare that it is a work of great piety to 
construct and dedicate a temple in accordance with the rules laid 
down ill the Silstras. It may be built with earth, wood, stone, 
iron, silver, gold or jewels, and each is successively more efficacious 
from the point of view of briiiging religious merit to the builder. It 
should be commenced in an airspicious hour and constructed in a 
desirable place. The rainy season, Sunday and Tuesday are not 
auspicious, nor are the months of Caitra, Jyaistha, Bhadra, Asvina 
and Pausa. Auspicious asterism and lunar day should be selected, 
the details of which are described. The selection of a place has 
already been discussed in connexion with the ceremony of installa- 
tion in Vilasa xix, but it is added that the new building should not 
butt upon or disturb, either in height or proximity, an already 
existing structure. The selected piece of ground should be pleasantly 
situated, nicely wooded, soft to work, solitary, and auspicious in 
the various characteristics which are de.scribed in the Sastras ; but 
it should be cleaned, sanctified by Paficagavya and otliei\ holy 
substances, divt',sted of the influence of evil spirits by the offer of 
Masa pulse (Phaseolus Radiatus) , powdered turmeric, fried or 
parched rice (Laja) mixed with coagulated milk (Dadhi) and 
groa ts of corn (Saktu) . The pl%ce should be restricted by the 
planting of eight pegs (§.ahku) in eight directions. An oblation 
(Homa) with Ghee is to be performed, the ground sprinkled and 
tilled, bones of animals removed and four pieces of brick or stone 
placed in four directions. Twelve Brahmans are to be fed on the 
occasion. The plot on which the building is to be erected (Vastu- 
mandala) undergoes a similar process of being cleaned, levelled, 
sanctified by Paficagavya and herbal water, measured with a white 
thread, and marked out into eighty-one divisions with a gold pin. 
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With in and outside this enclosure forty-five deities should be duly 
worshipped. The elaborate ceremony of Viastu-puja (worship of the 
site) now commences, with the offer of a large number of articles 
(of whicii a list is given) in different directions to various deities, 
demons, mythical beings and animals, and with the performance of 
Iloma in a pit (Kunda) furnished with three girdles (Tri-mekhala) . 
Then the foundations are to be dug with similar rites ; and four 
pieces of stone or brick, of which special and auspicious characteristics 
are given, are to be carefully laid after proper measurements. 

The names and characteristics of various kinds of temple- 
structures are then given in a long extract quoted from the Maisya- 
'jmrdna, while description of different parts of the structure and 
thei]' measurements are given in a quotation from the HayaMrsa- 
'pancardtm. The characterisations are general and do not enter 
into technical details ; but the names of the different kinds of 
structures are given as Meru, Mandara, Kailasa, Kumbha, Simha, 
Mrga, Vimanacchandaka, Srtvrksa, Mrgadhipa, ■ Valabhicchandaka, 
Vartfila, Sarvabhadraka, Gfija, Candana, Nandi-vardhana, Hamsa, 
Vrsa, Suparna, Padmaka, and Samudgaka. Every temple should be 
furnished with a Mandapa, which may be built, according to the 
Malay a-purdna, again, in any one of the twenty-seven forms, namely, 
Puspaka, Piispa-bhadra, Suvrtta, Amrtanandana, Kausalya, Biiddhi- 
samkirna, Rajabhadra, Jayavaha, Srivrksa, Vijaya, Wastukirha, 
Srutimdhara, Yajnabhadra, Visala, Samslista Satrumardana, Bhaga- 
panca, Nandana, Manav-i, Manablmdra, Sugriva, Harsana, Kariii- 
kara, l^adardhaka, Simh.*:, Syamabhadra, and Subhadra ; the main 
distinction between the different types consisting of the number of 
constituent pillars which may vary from fourteen to sixty-four. 
The features of doors and height of the surrounding walls form the 
next topic. Round the temple, fruit and flower trees of various 
kinds (including the sacred TulasI .shrub) are to be planted and 
tanks excavated. 

Gopala Bhatta concludes this Vilasa with the remark that the 
elaborate ceremonial worship described by him in this work is not 
necessary for those exclusive devotees (Ekantin) who have attained 
the highest stage of indifference to the world and loving devotion 
to deity (Prenia-bhakti) , and who can, therefore, dispense with 
mechanical acts of devotion (Vaidlii Bhakti) ; but the rites and 
duties are meant for those good householders who have wealth 
and attachment enough to undertake them to their own advantage. 
Pie informs us that some rites and duties, which have been described 
as Sadacaras in the &asi.r,as, have been omitted by him, because 
there is no earnest demand for them ; but whatever has been 
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omitted must be learnt from the Sastras or from one’s own 
Guru. 

The rapid survey which we have given of the contents of this 
extensive work will give some idea of its importance; but in spite 
of its vast bulk and minute treatment of certain acts of worshij), 
its incompleteness is surprising. Although it purports to be an 
epitome of Vaisnava Sadacara, it has little to say on social usages, 
and we have already remarked upon its omission of ordinary 
Smrti topics.^ Since the author appears to have great faith in 
Varnasrama Dharma in his general acceptance of the system of 
caste, in his exaltation of Brahmans and depreciation of Sudras, it 
may be presumed that Vaisnavas, in his opinion, are to be governed 
by ordinary Smrti rules in their social duties and relations, unless 
one believes that the Sat-knydsdm-di'pikd, which purports to 
remove this deficiency, is a genuine work of his. As it is, the Ban- 
hhakti-viUm is more a guide-book to Vaisnava piety and its modes 
of worship than a regular work on Vaisnava Smrti. Although it is 
often said that Vaisnavlsm is entirely unritualistic, this extensive 
compilation itself will indicate the minute ceremonial recpiirements 
of its religioms practice. The VaidhI Bhakti, having its root in 
overt acts of piety, may imply a comparatively mechanical process 
of spiritual realisation, but it is acknowledged as an important stage 
for the ordinary devotee, who cannot yet pass beyond outward 
rule and form to inward meditation. The attitude of Bengal 
Vaisnavism towards traditional piety and towards established social 
order is not so radical as one might imagine, and the limitation of 
caste or sex is still acknowledged in the spere of ceremonial 
worship. This conservatism is noteworthy ; it could never have 
proved a .solvent to social exclusiveneiss or caste-rigidity in the 
history of the faith. In the higher stage of devotion, the offering 
of love needs no priest nor ritual ; for the grace of God is 
in no man’s keeiDing, nor attainable by anything else but devo- 
tional love and self-surrender. But it would not be correct to say 
that Caitanyaisin .sought to remove religion entirely from carefully 
guarded ritual or sacerdotal sanction, and throw its privileges to all 
men and women without discrimination. No doubt, Caitanya 
himself is reported to have admitted into devotional fellowship 
low-casle men, as well as Muhammadans ; but his biographical 
records also indicate that he never altogether repudiated traditional 
j)iety and traditional social usage." 
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The ^York undoubtedly reveals its author’s erudition in Vaisnava 
devotional literature in general and in Puranic literature in 
particular, from which sources its endless number of quotations, 
large or small, are patiently and laboriously compiled. Of the 
Puranas, the Snmad-hhdgavata, Paduna, Skanda imd Matsy a supply 
the largest number of quotations ; next to these come, in frequency 
of quotations, the Bhamsya and Bhavisyottara, Ndrada Siwd 
Brhanndradlya, Ganida, Narasimha, Kurma, Brahma, Brahma- 
vawarta and VUnu. Of Vaisnava and Tantric texts, the 
Hayaslrsa-pahcardtra, Gautamtya-Tantra, Sdradd-tilalm, Krama- 
dipikd, Vi-snudharvia, Vimudharm.ottara and Visnurahasya are 
very largely utilised or quoted. We give an index of quotations in 
this huge compilation, which will give an idea of the sources which 
arc liberally drawn upon.^ 

Agaslya-Siunhita- I. 19, 25-26, 49-51, 64-65, 336-337, 350-351, 519, 585, 659, 
663-664, 666-668, 070, 671, 849, 855, 863-864, 874, 1154-1156, 1177, 
1195, 1202-1203, 1807; III. 60-64 ; IV. 3-4. 

Agiii-Piirana (also called .^gneya and Valmi-Purana) I. 463-465, 536-537, 546, 
583-584, 586, 652-653, 697, 911-912, 1157, 1237-1238; II. 3, 4, 21, 52-53; 

in. 144-145, 209-210, 211, 219, 225, 226; IV. 22, 51, 414-415, 486. 

Angira.s I. 297, 890, 1194; Atri l 295-296 ; Atri-Smrti I 199, 229, 293, 
890, 1401, 1402; Alluirva-parisista III. 142; Atharva-Veda I. 321. 

Anye I. 511; Anyatra I. .33, 39-40, 87, 16.5-166, 219, 274, 297, 298, 209, 
305, 330, 344, 347, 349, 360, 391, 472, 473, 488, 528, 556-557, 602, 646, 
666. 669; 695, 706, 724, 735, 774, 795-796, r/98, 822, 847-848, 869/ 
890-891, 906-907, 922-923, 928-929, 1274, 1292; II. 30, 110 ; III. 43, 46, 
55-56, 77, 392-395, 401-402; IV. 6-7, 16-19, 25-27, 29-35, 41-42, 44-45, 
53-54, 61, 64. 

Avantlkhapda I. 853-854. 


^ For other ritualistic works of minor importance, see above p. 103, footnote. 
Nothing is known of the Krsm-janma-tithi-mdhi and the Krsmrcana-dlpUca, ascribed 
respeclh'ely to Rfipa and Jlva Go-svarnin."! ; they are not yet recovered or published 
(see above pp. 115, 117). Inhirmation, however, is supplied by Srijut Haridas Das 
of Navadvlpa that a MS of a Brhat-Krsmrcana-dipika by Jiva Gosvamin is in 
his po.ssession, It purports to establish with elaborate argumentation and citation 
of authoritative texts the. joint worship of Radha and Krsna. There is also a 
summary of the work, also called Krsiuircana-dipikd, in nine Prakasas, by one 
Krsnadasa, available to him iu MS, the date of copying being Samvat 1714 
(=1658 A.D.). Another brief anonymous abstract, entitled Bukmd Krpmrcana- 
dipiku is also available iu ISIS, the date of its conipo.sition being ^aka 1618 
(=1796 A.D.) , The original w'ork has no division into Prakasas, but the subject- 
matter does not differ from that of the summaries. 

The index follows the text published in Bengali characters by Ramnarayan 
Vidyaratna from the Raclharanau Press, Berhampore. (The book is printed in four 
parts, the first ]>art containing Vilasa I-XI ; the second, Vilasa XII-XIII ; the 
Ihii'd, Vilasa XIV-XVI and the fourth, Vilasa XVII-XX. These four parts are 
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Agjmia I. 4 . 1 . 4 a, 79, 82-83, 154-165, 267, 516-319, .'54S, 552, 582-5cS3, 750, 
789-790, 807-809, 811-813, 1170-1171, 1178-1179 ; III. 110-114; IV. 2-3, 
8-9, 21-22. 

Augii'fisa Purana I. 1268-1269 ; Adltya-Purana I. 320, 347 ; IV. 418 ; 
Adi-Purana I. 983-985, 1145, 1187, 1271-1272, 1279-1280; Adi-Varalia 
I. 368-367, 1305-1306; Apastamba I. 351. 

Ilihasa-aamuocaya I. 97B-982, 1306-1307; Itiliasottama I. 1233, 1242, 1283, 
1285-1286, 1293. 

Rk-parisiHta III. 149 ; llgvcdiyasvalayana-Sakha III. 141. 

Kapva II. 3, 84 ; TCapibi-paficaratra I. 503-505. 

Katyayana I. 216-219, 226; II. 138, 178, 185-186; III. 15; Katyayana- 
Samhita I. 1293-1294, 1297 ; Katyayana-Smrli II. 10, 16, 22, 25-26, 
133. 

Kalika-Purana I. 697, 70.5, 718 ; II. 14, 104-105, 185. 

Kasl-Khanda I. 157-158, 167, 179-180, 206-209, 212, 217, 221-223, 227, 
230-231, 254-255, 315, 318, 319, 669-670, 762, 860,. 975-976, 1123-1125, 
1193, 1226, 1281-1282, 1400-1401. 

KSiyapa-pailcaratra IT. 29. 

Kuma-Puifina (also called Kaiirnia) I. 28-30, 171, 205-206, 213-216, 222-223, 
227, 229-230, 243, 288, 3,51, 648, 734, 801-802, 885-886, 889-890, 892, 
S97, 908-909. 919-922, 11.59, 1184-1185, 1212-1213, 1232, 1390-1400; 
IT. IT, 14, 27, 59, 71-74, 76-77, 95, 102, 107, 120-121, 127-128. 181-182; 
HI. 4.5-46,371,372. 

Kpsiiadevacarya III. 219; Kecit IV. 55-56, 59; Kaulsa II. 92. 

Kraniadlpika I. 15-16, 28, 71. 78, 353, 397-398, 405-.406, 519-520, 723; 
TV. 5. 

Kvacit I. 83, 85, 86, 380, 468, 470, 471, 1171; 11. 187, 188; III. 259, 
IV. 5-6, 10, 11, 12, 32, 34. 

Garuda-Purana (also called Garuda and Saiiparua) 1. 47, 169, 181, 186, 
241, 29-4-295, 316-318, 819, 320, 336. ,339-341, 489, 502, 546, 581, 583, 
585, .588-590, 592, 612-614, 656, 657-658, 669-671, 673, 676, 679-680, 
681, 7'24-725, 728, 778, 822, 850-851, 854-855, 865, 872, 876, 912, 947, 
959, 970-971, 994-995, 1053, 1078-1079, 1223-1224, 1249, 1260, 1209-1270, 
1289-1290; II. 14-15, 52, 61, 83, 84-86, 89, 91, 99-100 ; III. 16-17, 
125-127, 137, 145, 228. 

Gargya I. 505-506; Gfilava I. 505-506; Grbya-parisisfa II. 133; Gobliila 
I. 296; II. 76, 88, 114-115. 


referrod to in Ihc index a.s T, 11, III and IV). See above, p. 102, footnote 1. The 
verses being irregularly nninbercd, the references are by pages. — ^For tlie preparation 
of Ibis index we are indebted to om* former pupil and present colleague. 
Dr. Kajenclraelumdra Ilazra. Tliere is another, and imieli better printed, edition 
of the work, also in Bengali characters and with a running Bengali translation, in 
one ^'oiumc, b,\ Syamacharan Kaviratna (Gurudas Chatterji ; Calcutta, B. E. 
1,318=1911-12). 
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GiiuUunTya I. 83-84, 330-331, 47o, 703; III. 44, 60, 164, 285; IV. 21, 80, 
32-33, 67, 184-185. 

Gauhimiya-Tanlra I. 58, 192, 236, 237, 432-435, 462, 913, 1146-1150, 1208, 
1344; 11. 9-10; III. 4, 220-223; IV. 100-102. 

Clumdoga-pariyista III. 141. 

Jilbali-Samliita I. 1285; Jasniini II. 17 ; Jaimini-Samhita I. 1298; Jilana- 
mala I. 642, 644-645, 655. 

Tatlva-sagara I. 23, 82 ; II. 15-16, 30-32 ; Tattva-sara I. 87-88, 151, 518. 

Taiitra I. 70, 1176-1177; III. 183-184; IV. 12; Tantrikali I. 92-93. 

Tapatuya-Sruti I. 47-49, 51-60, 189 ; Tejodravina-paflcaifitra I, 848, 1050, 
1060; Trikanda-mapdala II. 116. 

Tj-ailokya-mohana-pailcaralra II. 179 ; Trailokya-isanmiohana-pancaratra I. 
297 ; Trailokya-saniinohana-Taiitra I. 60-62, 71-73, 377-378 ; IV. 39-40, 
46-49, 58, 60. 

Daksa I. 210, 211-212, 226-227; Duksa-Snirli I. 209-210; Devala I. 275; 
II. 10-11, 18, 130-131, 138-139, 183; III. .360, 364. 

Devi I. 639; Devi-Purana I. 362, 725-726; III. 86-87; IV. 190-191, 
193-194, 410-411, 423, 486; Devl-rahasya II. 49, 182; Devyagama I. 
30-31, 

Dvuraka-mulialmya I. 503, 539-540, 559-560, 572, 574-575, 661, 675-676, 733, 
761, 788-769, 777, 779, 977-978, 982, 1057-1068, 1078, 1098, 1288, 1313 ; 
II. 50-51, 66-68, 109-110, 219-220. 

Dhrm^a-carita I. 860. 

Naudi-Puraiia I. 576, 578, 1269. 

Narasiiplia-Purana (alw called Nrsiniha-Piiraua and Narasimlui) I. 37, 199, 
240, 257-258, 259, 263-264, 265, 271, 517, 529, 538-539, 541, 544-545, 572, 
580-581, 585-586, 590-597, 605-606, 607; 608-610, 651-652, 698, 707, 736, 
747-748, 757-758, 786, 791, 797, 796, 798, 817, 1019-1021, 1162, 1196-1197, 
1236. 1241-1242, 1289, 1329, 1361; IV. 42-43, 78, 184, 417. 

Na^’ap^asn^^-panc:aratra III. 151. 

Narada I. 450, 510-511 ; II. 17, 55-56,100. 

Narada-Tanlra I. 85; Narada-pancaralra I. 20-22, 32, 34, 44-15, 123-125, 
151-152, 199-201, 233. 286-287, 359, 360, 361, 362, 363. 430, 449, 552, 
790, 822. 1087-1088, 1352 ; IV. 13, 20. 24-25, 28-29, 35-36, 41, 52-53, 
.54, 68-69, 175-176 ; Niiradij-a-pancaKilra I. 187; III. 136. 

Narada-Pui'ana (also culled Naradiya) I. 266, 337, 584-585, 600-601. 642; 
659; 661.; 713; 760; 794, 893, 906, 909, 969, 971, 1187-1188, 1209, 
1262-1263. 1265-1266; II. 4, 6, 10, 11, 22-23, 32-35, .59, 61, 74, 70, 106, 
125, 132. 183; III. 37, 142-143, 274, 275, 270, 282, 324; IV. 84, 
97-98. 

Narada-Sinrti IT. 13 ; Naracliya-kalpa I. 704. 

Narayaua-vyuha-slava I. 797, 803, 1027, 1028, 1251-1252, 1256. 

Nigama III. 359 ; Niruayanu-la HI. 358-359, 380, 362, 364 ; Nrsimha- 
paricarya 11. 197. 
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Pancaratra I. 39, 125-126, -267, 349, 745-746, 777-778; III. 5-6. 

Padmanabhlya IV. 45. 

Padma-Purana (al.«o called Padma) I. 22, 36, 87, 38, 42-43, 45, 64, 166, 
174, 179, 195, 227-229, 234-236, 238-239, 245, 250-253, 255, 284, 286, 
295, 301-.815, 318, 321, 346-347, 382-397, 469-471, 473-481, 489-491, 
493-494, 496, 508, 547, 568-569, 580, 614-615, 617, 625, 643. 656, 660-665, 
070, 672, 074,, 677, 678, 681, 700-702, 767, 794-795, 798, 810, 819, 
834-839, 849, 856, 860-863, 893, .898, 910-911, 930, 958-959, 991-993, 
1021-1022, 1030-1032, 1035, 1037, 1038, 1050, 1063, 1070-1071, 1077-1078, 
1109, 1121-1122, 1145, 1156, 1157, 1158-1159, 1180, 1201-1202, 1227-1228, 
1240, 1246-1247, 1256-1258, 1261, 1266-1267, 1272-1273, 1278, 1282, 1284, 
1289, 1290, 1294, 1299-1303, 1309-1310, 1311, 1317, 1323, 1337-1338. 
1346-1351, 1361-1362 ; II. 4, 5, 9, 19-22; 38-42. 68-70, 88-91, 97-101, 
103, 109, 120, 136, 142, 140-150, 174, 179-181, 183, 193, 197-216, 220-235 ; 
III, 6-10, 12-14, 23-37, 45, 74, 75, 87-101 118-121, 128-131, 137-139, 
142, 143, 146, 212, 214-218 ; 296, 301-302, 308, 315-317, 824, 329-335 ; 
330-340, 343-358, 364-372, 376, 878-379, 381-382, 389, 405-408, 410, 
415; TV. 259-260. 

Paraiara III. 50; Paralara-Samhita I. 1237. 

Paiirkva-glta I. 174, 810 ; Pitanialia II. 74-75. 

Purana-saiimccaya III. 361-363. 

Puraiiantara I. 868-869, 875-876, 880. 

Pu]a.sLya I. 1194, 1216; Pulaha I. 1194. 

Paskara-Puruna HI. 384 ; Purva-triijaulya-^ruU I. 780-782 ; Paiflniiasi I. 220, 
II. 54; Pratistha-uelra IV. 400; Prapauca-sum I. 136, IV, 57; 
Praldiasa-Purtiaa I. 1290. 

Prahlada-paficaraLra I. 907 ; Prahlada-Sanihilu I. 501-502. 505, 590-591, 700, 
707, 872-873; II. 130 174; 175-176. 

Bahvrca-parisispi I. 299-300, 695 ; III. 47, 165 ; Brhucchatatapa-Smrti I. 
192-193. 

Brliad-Gaalaimya I. 51-52, 73-75. 

Brhad-VLsnu-Puraiia I. 832, 927-928, 1232-1233, 1238, 1282-1283. 

Brhaii-Narashpha Piirana (or Brhan-uarasiraha) III. 101-111, 115-118. 

Brhan-Nfmidiya I. 171; 175-178, 193, 194, 268, 269, -149, 490, 569-570, 
656-657, 672-673, •.='12, 758-759, 775-777, 798, 799, 801-803, 845-846, 
855-856, 866-868, 871-872, 875, 945, 947-950, 985-991, 1025-1026, 1029-1030, 
1037, 1041, 1052, 1054-1055, 1060, 1068-1070, 1089-1090, 1122, 1197-1201, 
1208-1209, 1226-1227, 1237, 1240-1241, 1244, , 1255-1256, 1262, 1266, 
1270, 1277, 1285, 1303-1304, 1306, 1322-1323, 13.32-1333, 1362. 1365. 
1382-13.83 ; 11. 3, 5, 6, 51. 

Bi-Imspati I. 280; 282-283; 291. II. 188. 

Baiidlmyana I. 280, 281; 111. 166, 168, 184; IV. 67, .374, 395; Baudluiyaiia- 
Hainliilil I. 1249 ; Baudhayana-Srorti I. 245, 727; II. 26-27, 103. 

Bralmia-Purana (or Brahma) I. 179, 210, 272, 274-275, 282, 300, 321-322, 
327-330, 465-472, 500-501, 534-535, 665-666, 674, 883-884, 904, 1070, 
1260-1261. 1365, 1401; II. 56-58, 77, 139-141, 192, 235, 236, 240, 
.248-2-49; III. 57, 58, 200-202, 251, 387-388; IV. 405-406. 
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Brahmavaivarta L 172, 347-349, 796, 1162, 1188, 1196, 1238, 1207, 1284-1285, 
1288-1289, 1.360, 1362 ; II. 7-8, 20-21, 35-38, 60-61, 71-74, 86-88, 91-92. 
96-97, 110, 129, 133, 188-193, 210, 217-219 ; III. 21-22, 21.5-216, 228. 
266-268, 289-292 ; IV. 493-494. 

Brahma-Saiphita I. 403-405, 1297-1298. 

Brahmancla-Purana (or Brahmanda) I. 309-310, 839-842, 899, 910, 928, 
993-994, 1234-1235, 12.54, 1287; II. 187-188, 253; III. 136, 145-146, 

205-206. 

Bhagavad-gita I. 180, 361, 995-997, 1204, 1254-125.5, 1308, 1335-1336. 

1358-13,59. 

Bharadvaja-Snirti I. 213. 

Bhavisya-Purana (also -balled Bhavisya) I. 45-47, 365-366, 543, 571, 728, 

754; ir. 2, 14, 27-29, 47-48, 59-60, 71, 83, 89, 93, 102, 105-106, 108-109, 
136, 141, 182, 183; III. 1.54, 163, 210-211, 213, 244-2.51, 329, 381; 

IV. 183-184, 190, 204-205, 212, 214, 215, 231-2.32, 235, 237, 243. 247-250. 
254-258, 261-263, 268-271, 275-276, 280-281 , 285-287, 293-295, 298-305. 
.304-309, 311, 312, 318-321, 328, 332, 333, 335 - 330 . 

BImvisyottara I. 156, 158-159, 255-256, 704, 705, 797-798, 1388-1390; II. 

113-114, 2.53; III. 10-12, 14-16, 60, 157-164, 186-190, 196-199, 211-212, 

229-244, 264-265, 269-272, 274, 276, 289, 292, 363-364, 389-392, 398-401, 

409-416. 

Bhagavata I. 13-17, 24, 35, 36, 43, 116, 161-164, 172-174, 176, 180-183, 195, 
196, 198, 2.58, 259, 342-344, 346, 359, 451-453, 543, 571, 627, 628, 629-630, 
661-662, 690-091, 726, 727, 766-767, 782-785, 788, 789, 796-797, 804, 

805, 823, 887, 905-906, 912, 913, 915-916, 929, 937, 9.38, 939-945, 949, 
954-956, 959-969, 997-1017, 1026-1028, 1032-1059, 1063-1066, 1071, 1072, 
1078-1087, 1000 - 91 , 1093-1119, 1125-1140, 1152-1154, 1177-1178, 1205- 

1208, 1228-1231, 1236. 1238-1239, 1242-1245, 1249-1250, .1252-1253, 1259. 
1263-1265, 1268, 1269, 1276, 1277, 1286, 1293, 1307-1346, 1353-1374; 
III. 4-5, 48, 387; IV. 178, 493. 

Bliagavatadi-tantra 11. 106; Bharata-vibliaga I. 1262, 1291-1292 ; Bhojarajlya 
III. 223. 

Mal.sya-Purana or Matsya I. 460, 571, 1261 ; II. 2, 128 ; HI. 40-42, 99, 
275, 277-278; IV. 78-81, 83-84, 102, 109, 111-114, 147-1.')0, 168, 171-175, 
179-180, 185-187, 194-196, 205-206, 212, 214-217, 235-239, 242-247, 254, 

258, 203-268,. 271-273, 276-278, 281-282, 284, 285, 287-289, 295, 304, 309, 
313-316, 319-320, .327-328, 331-332, 334, 337-339, 845, 346-347, 358-359, 
418-420, 42.3-425, 431 , 433-442, 44.5-452, 461-46.5, 468-473, 478-480, 
482-485, 

Miiiiu I. 218, 273, 276, 279-280, 283, 920; Mauu-Smrti I. 31-32, 243-244, 
283, 345, 891-892, 1402, 

Maiilra-Laidra-prakasa III. 185; Maiitradeva-prakaiiiu IV. 52; Mantra- 
inuktavalT I. 17-18, 24, 27 ; Maiitrarnava IV. 34-36, 37-38, 40-41, 44. 
Mahablxarata I. 38, 186, 228, 704,. 706, 780, 976-977, 1208, 1271, 1363; 
11. 29; III. 408-409. 

Mahasamliita III. 166-167 ; Madhaviya II. 87-88. 

Markandeya-Purajia or Markapdeya I. 156, 271-272, 290-291, 352, 922, 
1383-1388, 1400; II. 26, 71, 115-116, 131, 175 , 193, 236; III. 273. 
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Miilagama I. 696; 775 ; Mrlyufijaya-Samhita I. 189. 

Yama I. 278, 279, 288-290; HI. 42-43, 273 ; Yama-Smrti I. 208. 

Y'ajiiavalkya I. 291, 544 ; II. 122 ; III. 227; IV. 7, 43; Yajuavalkya- 
Sanilu1.a IV. 38-39, 45 ; Yajnavalkya-Smrli I. 212 ; III. 218. 

Yamala I. 735; Yoga-va-sistlia I. 1305; Yoga-sara III. 165; Y'ogi-yajna- 
valkya I. 292-293. 

Ranuiyana I. 1.361 ; Raraarcana-candrika I. 224, 253-254, 708-709 ; Rudra- 
j’iimala I. 86. 

Lagliu-bhagavata I. 1231-1232,1235,1248,1283. 

Linga-Purana (also called Laing’a) I. 45, 759, 932-933, 936-937, 946-947. 957, 
1070, 126.5. 

Lokaksi III. .50. 

Varriha-Purana (also called Varaha and Varahl) I. 136-149, 218, 260-263, 
326-327, 363, 502, 542, 551 -.552, 583, 706, 720-731, 733, 763-76.5, 769-770, 
79,5, 813-817, 924, 3252, 1259-1260, 1270, 1287-1288 ; II. 11-12, 19, 
24-25; in. 13.5, 14.5, 149-1.50, 876-378, 380-384 ; 380; IV. 19-20. 81, 
148-149. 

Var.jayam II. 5.5; Vasisdia I. 342, 994, 1032, 1194-119,5 ; IT. 56; Vasislha- 
Sarohita I, 118-119, 584 ; Vamana-kalpa I. 345. 

Vaniana-Purana or Vamana I. 173-174, 178, 184, 597, 652, 696, 727, 7.55-757, 
1225, 1247, 1268, 1330, 1364-1.365; III. 289; IV. 413-414. 

Vayii-Puriuia or Vayavya I. 272, 312-313, 657, 679, 778; II. 24, 28, 49-50, 
52; HI. 136, 229. 

Vlsvalcarma-^slra IV. 127-129; Visvaniitra-Saniluta I. 1247-1248. 

Visnu I. 280, 544. 

Visnu-dliarnia I. 169-170, 193, 346, 366, 537-.538, 655, 713, 717, 762-763, 
775, 785, 788, 903-904, 906, 911-912, 1068, llOS, 1222, 1257, 1272, 1289 ; 

II. 133, 135-137; III. 3, 199, 210-211, 22.5, 294, 39.5-398; IV. 180. 

Vi.snu-dliarmotiara I. 179, 184-186, 201-202, 259-200, 263, 264, 270, 338, 
529-530, 533-534, 536, 540-542, 545-547, 554-556, 500, 573-575, 578-580, 
583. .584, .586-588, 5fjl-.59.5, 597-599, 601-605, 610, 617, 618, 636-639. 041, 

G42, 645, 650-651, 681, 688, 606-697, 699-700. 705, 709-712, 714-716, 725, 

7.33-734,- 736-743, 749, 751-7,55 ; 767-768, 770, 771, 785, 786, 791, 793, 
817-818, 826-827, 842-843, 872-873, 888-889, 907-909 ; 928, 977, 1051, 
1058, 1121, 1158-1170. 1202, 1209, 1213-1222, 1224-1225, 1234, 12.39- 
1241, 1246, 1251, 1257-1258, 1270-1271, 1273, 1290-1291, 1.307; II. 8, 
1.3, 14, 23, 52. 113, 137, 186-187, 237; III. 208, 268-269, 279-280; 
IV. 77-79,90,114-127,415-416,485-486. 

Vlsmi-Purana or Vaisnava I, 44, 157, 170-171, 173, 176-177; 181, 186, 193, 
204-205, 207-208, 210-211, 225, 530, 629, 734-7.35, 793-796, 809, 916-919, 
940, 950-954, 1017-1021. 1143-1144, 1181-1183, 119.5-11.96, 1276, 

1328-1.329, 1375-1382; II. 50, 135 ; II. 209, 276-277. 

Visnu-yaniala I. 80, 81, 126-134, S54, 1245; IV. 491. 

Vi.sim-i-aluisya J 80-81, 179, 345-346, 606-607, 624, 631-633, 6.35, 636, 

642-613, 655, 6.58, 659, 669, 672, 905, 1185-1187, 127.3, 1275, 1281; II. 4, 
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l()-]3. 15, 18, 50, 59, 103^ 117, 119, 120; III. 156-157, 106-168, 184-185, 
192-196, 200. 207-20S; IV. 418, 486, 494-495, 

Visnu-Sinrli I. 19-20, 33, 188, 799-800, 884-885, 893-894, 911, 922, 1403 ; 
ir. 5, 124. 

Vrddha.-Manu I. 290; Vrddha-Vasistha I, 219; Vrddha-Satatapa I. 276; 
in. 302. 

VcnkaLac-rirya III. 143 ; Vaidika I. ,241-242. 

Vai.sampriyaiia-Samliita I. 1261-1262 ; W. 15-16, 37 ; Vaisvanara-Samhitri 

I. 1258 ; Vaisnava-cmtumani I. 1258-1259, 1274, 1278 ; Vai.snava-Tantra 
or Vaisnava i. 34, 39, 42, 448-449, 907, 1371-1372; II. 51. 120, 121. 

Vaihaya.su-pafioaralra I. 188, 643-644. 

Vyasa I. 219, 221. II. 75, 134; Vyasa-Smrti IV. 36. 

Samkaracarya I. 803-804. 

.^aukha I. 227, 273-274, 277-279, 281, 289; SaHklm-Smrti I. 209. 
Sarat-pradipa I. 913-914; Satatapa I. 278; II. 133, 134. 

!§jlrada IV. 57; Saradfi-tdaka I. 65-70, 75-76, 189-191, 356; Saradfi-Purana 

II. 54, 184, 185. 

Sivadliarmottara IJL 53 ; Aiya-Purana II. 53 ; IV. 22-23 ; i^iva-rahasya II, 
83 ; ^ivSiganui or Saii-againa IV. 23-25, 27-28, 31, 408-410. 
ftukra-Snu’ti I. 203. 

&uli I. 16, 17, 27, 313, 321, 343, 850, 902, 1294-1297; III. 139-140, 3f 
Satlriirisan-mata I. 288, <'91-292. 

Samldta IV. 13-15; Saipglta-Sastra I. 770-771. 

Saiintkumrira II. 15, 48; III. 153; IV. 57; Sanatkumara-kalpa I. 62-63, 
246, 435; IV. 58, 71-75; Sanatkumarn-Tanlra II. 16-17; Saiiatkimiara- 
Samhila II. 9. 

Sammoliana-Tantra I. 126, 136, 407, 410, 451. 

Sainvarta II. 17-18; Sanivartaka I. 218 ; Sara-samgraha I. 27, 85; Siddhartha- 
Samliita I. 457-459 ; SimiaiUu II. 134; Sumantii-Smrti II. 108. 
Saura-dliarma II. 48; Saura-dhavmotlara II. 54-55, 119; Saura-Purana II. 
12, 23. 

Skanda-Pui-rina (also called Skanda) I. 37-38, 79-80, 82, 84, 152-153, 165-167, 
172, 175, 177-178, 194-197, 239-240, 265-266, 268, 305, 307, 315, 322-326, 
334-3.36. 338-339, 364-865, 462-463, 465-466, 481-189, 491-497, 499-501, 
503, 531-533, 510-511, 518-551, 553-554, 558-.567, 572-573, 577-578, 584, 
585, 599-600, 606, 610-612, 614-636, 638-640, 644, 646, 647, ,653-655, 658, 
661, 662, 665-670, 673-680, 698-699, 705, 706, 725, 732, 735, 736, 749, 
758. 762, 772-773, 787, 791-793, 797-798, 848-823, 830-832, 843-845, 
849-8,51, .854-860, 869-871, 874. 876, 877-883, 894-895, 899-902, 904, 
921-027, 931-935, 937, 945-946, 948, 956-957, 963-964, 971-975, 1022-102.5, 
• 1056-1057, 1061-1064, 1066-1068,'' 1072-1077, 1089, 1092, 1097, 1101-1103, 
1112-1113, 1120-1121, 1137, 1159, 1180, 1189-1194, 1225-1226, 12.33, 1237, 
1240, 1246. 1247, 1250-1251, 1253-1254, 1257, 1258, 1260, 1272, 1273, 
1277, 1304-1305, 1330, 1370-1371 ; 11. 6-7, 11-13, 20, 23, 43-17, 49-50, 
61-66, 74, 77-83, 84, 90, 91, 101-102, 104, 108, 112, 113, 116, 118-119, 
121, 127, 133, 142-174, 177, 180, 181, 184-185, 187, 193-194, 216-217, 
240-2! 1, 246-248, 253; III. 17-21, 48-50, 65, 58-59, 154-155, 191, 
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^202-905, 208, 212-213, 219, 224, 262-263, 266, 284. 297-328, 33()-343, 
.S^.'J-OoC;' 3/)!), 365, . 366, 307, 369-376, 379-380, 382-383, 389, 402-101.. 413; 
IV. 180-183, 416. 

Sniartiili I. 1 68-1 69 ; Sinrti I. 175, 222, 240, 313, 320, 760, 897, 905. 932: 
Smrlyantara II. 128. 

Snirli-mahaniava I. 342 ; Smrtyartha-.sru'a I. 64, 527-528, 884. 

IIaya,sir..;;a-pafi(:arritivi {also called Hayagriva-pailcaratra, Asvasirali-pancaraLra, 
Hayasir.sa and Hayasir.jTya) I. 26, 197, 454-457, 546, 910, 1209-1210; 
III. 46l47; IV. 82, 84, 97-99, 109-111, 129-147, 150-171, 178. 183, 
187-193, 196-202, 206-236, 238-241, 250-258, 260-201, 266, 273-275, 

278-280, 282-284, 289-293, 295-298, 300-303, 307-310, 316-318, 321-323. 
325-330, 339-343, 346-357, 359-374, 400-405, 411, 417-418. 420-423, 

495-434, 442-445, 452-461, 464-468, 473-477, 480- IHl, 486-491. 

Haribhakli-.sudliodaya I. 266-267, 356-357, 500, 673, 702, 707. 741-742, 763, 
769. 773-774, 786-787, 794, 798-799, 846-847, 865. 875. 880, 978. 1045. 
1188, 1222, 1236. 

Hari-vaip.sa I. 40. 

HarUn I. 93-94, 284, 544; HaiTla-Snirli I. 601, 732-733; IV. 20-21. 

Auoiiynioiis quotations I. 99-104, 106, 110-111, 118, 150, 188, 225, 248, 249, 
285-286, 292, 304, 312, 331, 357, 381, 401, 408, 495, 515, 535, 595, 63'^, 

649-650, 657, 682, 746-71.7, 760, 761, 768, 800, 811. 823, 833-834. 880. 

8<S5, 887-888, 896, 915. 1120, 1151, 1278, 1292; 11, 19, 117-118, 131-132; 
III. 38, 53, 79, 172-173, 283; IV. 9-10. 58, 63-67, 70, 202-203, 381. 


2. The Sat-kiuya-sara- D iPiKA 

It i.s extremely doubtful it’ the Sai-kriyd-sdfa-drpiM} ascribed to 
Gopfila Bhatta, can be regarded as a gemiine work of our author.^’ 
It is never mentioned as such, nor quoted, in the standard works 
of Bengal Vaisnavisni. Altliough mauu .scripts are available (which 
fad precludes the presumptioii of its being an entirely modern fabrica- 
tion) , it had bet‘ii practically unknown before it was in’inted in 
modern limes. The opening passages, no doubt, mention Gopfila 
Bhatta as (he author, and pay homage to Caitanya, but there is no 
account of the author (such as we find in the Hari-bhakti-vilasa) ; 
and neillier its contents nor its general trend and stylo would 
Hup}a>rt the titlribulion to our Gopala Bhatta. It is a much smaller 
v’ork, written mostly in prose, witli occasional verse or verse- 
quotations ami limited in its scope to the Grhya rites. That it is 

' Publislu'd, in Bengali cliai*acter.<!, in the Bengali Vai.snava journal Sajjeon- 
fnsanl. vols. xv-xvii (Calcutla 1906) by Kedar Nath Datia, and rc])rinted by Hie 
(.Saiidiya Mfidliva Malha, CaUmlla 1935 in Bengali characters. 

" Bee above, p. 103 footnote. 
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a Beiigai Vaisnava work of the Caitaiiya Sami^radaya is made 
|)i’obable by the opening passages, but it is by no means clear that 
it may not have been composed by one of the several Yaisnava 
Gopfila Bhaltas, apparently of the Bengal school, who are known 
to usd The fact that the work was forgotten shows that, if it 
wore a work of our Gopala Bhatta, it never acquired any reputa- 
tion or popularity. At any rate, the attribution must be corroborated 
by independent evidence before it can be accepted. Bui, whatever 
and however late its authorship may have been, it possesses some, 
importance as a work of the Bengal school, which was meant to 
supplement the much larger Han-bhciJcti-vildm of Gopala Bhatta 
by dealing with the demestic rites and ceremonies, the Grhya ritual, 
v/hich is omitted therein. Although it commences with n preliminary 
t lieological discussion on the supremacy of Kr.sna as the exclusive 
deity, on the superiority of Vaisnava practices and on the inappli- 
cability of Smarta rules to a true Vaisnava, it draws very considerably, 
as the opening verses also acknowledge, upon previous Smarta writers, 
e.spccially upon the Bengal Smrti-Nibandhas of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(whose order and arrangement of topics in the Karmmmsthdna- 
'paddhati it follows) ,and Aiiiruddha Bhatta. This fact is noteworthy 
as showing that Caitanyaism did not altogether break away from 
the orthodox Smarta tradition in its social and domestic usages. 
It would, therefore, be interesting to note the peculiarly Vaispava 
featim^s of the ceremonies as delailed in this work; and it would 
not be out of })Iace to give a brief .survey of the work here. 

After a salutation to SrTkrsna, the author proposes to deal in this 
work, which is practically divided into two parts, with Vedic 
(Grhya) sacraments or purificatory ceremonies (Samskaras) , with 
;i view to pi'eserving the religion of the Bhagavat {hhagavad-dharma- 
raksdrtham) in its charac Leris tic features. He refers to Aniruddha 
Bhatta, BhTma Bhatta, Govindiinanda.'Narayana Bhatta, Bhavadeva 
and the learned Dravida Pandits as authors of Vcdic Paddhatis for 
the use of the Karmins ; and he adds that he has drawn upon these 
.Paddhatis, as well as upon the Veda, Puifina, Dharma-sa.stra, Agama, 
Yamaha and otlier sources. We are told that the author has taken 
sufficient care to avoid the worship of ancestors (Pitrs) and 
inferior deities so that no offence with regard to the service and 
name of the Bhagavat (Seva- and N.ama-Aparadha) could be 
committed l>y the Ekantin Ivrsua-worshipping householders for 
whom the work is .specially meant. He further adds, as a true 
Vaisnava should do. that he records his name as the author of this 
work, not through egotism (Ahainkara) , but at the command of 


S('e above, pp. 107-108. 
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Ihe pious men of his own order. No such apology or declaration of 
ni,od('sty, honever, occurs in the 

At the? outs(;t the author offers an explanation as to why the 
procedure of the different sacraments, described in the body of the 
work is ofien non-Sinarta, why the Vismi-mantras alone are chosen, 
why the worship of Visnii only is encouraged in the rites, and why 
the worship of the Pitps (i.e, Sraddha, etc.) is omitted. On the 
strength of the festimony of such works as the Ndrdycino}xi7ii.sad, 
he attempts to establish the supremacy of Krsna over Brahma, 
Siva, Mahavisipi (of Vaikiintha) and Visnu’s different incarnations. 
H(‘ takes Krsna, Narayana and Visnu as identical, and shows, by 
quoting the Ndrdyanopanisad, MahdbhSrata, Bhdgavata and other 
works, that Njlrayana not only comprises the w'hole universe but 
transcends it, and that all other gods are born of him at creation, 
live under hi.s protection and enter into him during Mahapralaya. 
Narayana is, therefore, the only eternal lord deserving worship even 
from Brahma and others. He is identified with Brahman, but he 
can be realised by those who are initiated into his worship by 
worthy -.preceptors (Sad-guru). Thus, tlie initiated Yogins, desiring 
Sayujya, attain Avyaya Visnu ; those desiring Sarupya attain 
Parama Visnu ; those desiring Sfdokya attain Pada Visiiu (i.e., 
Vaikimtha) ; ' and those desiring Srunnidhya attain Para Visnu 
(i.e., the state of his Attendant, s) . 

According to the author, the practice of the Bhagavad-dharma 
is much superior to the worship of inferior gods and ancestors and 
to the performance of all acts indispen.sable (Nitya) , occasional 
(Naimittika) and optional (Ktimya), so much so that the methods 
followed in the Bhagavad-dharma of performing the Vedic rites is 
much superior to those followed by the Karniiiis. Thus, in case of 
committing one or more of the sins (Patakas), the exclusive 
devotees of Krsiui (or Visnu) are bound, not by the Smarta rules 
of expiation, but by Ihe Satvata practice which requires that the 
sinner should be re-initiated, with five purifactory rites (Samskaras) , 
to the Mantra of the Bhagavat by his preceptor, or the preceptor’s 
Avife, or his son, or any of his disciples who is a class-mate of the 
sinner; and thus purified, he should worship Vi.snii and perform 
Vaisnava festivilie.s (M'ahotsavas) . 

On file .‘ilrenglli of quotations made from various Purfinas and 
Vaisnava texts, ihe author shows that neither the Vedas nor the 
Dliarma-saslras, Agaraas, Puranas, Smrtis and local cii.storas pres- 
cribe ihe wo3’shi[-i of ancestors and inferior gods for tlie exclusive 
devotees of Kr.sna, because of their liability to Sevii- and Niima- 
Aiiarfidhas. 'riioiigh from very birth men have their duties to 
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gods, aricostors, sages, men and animals, the pure and selfless 
devotees of Krsna are not bound by these obligations, because 
sc]‘viec to Krsna is superior to all other acts. Moreover, even by 
duly and mcticidoiisiy performing their duties to gods and others, 
men cannot escape rebirths, but attain, for a certain definite period, 
tin; j’cspective divine regions from which return is inevitable. Ilcnc;' 
the devotee’s of Krsna should serve their fathers when living, and 
after the latter’s death, should offer only Mahaprasada and Padodaka 
to the deceased ancestors, as well as food and drink, procured Easily, 
to all men, especially to the Vaisnavas. This explains why it is not 
necessary for the Vaisnava to observe the Smarta rites of Sraddha, 
although the Hari-bhakii-uiklsa does not altogether prohi]>it regular 
offerings and libations to Yama and the Pitrs, including Nandi- 
aftddha.^ 

By cpioting the Brhad-v'mm-pmxma, Srufi, Devi-piimim, Rudm- 
yumula and other texts, the author shov/s that the Karmins, who 
lay special stress on ritualistic acts, arc required, for the perfection of 
their rites, to worship individually on all occasion.s all the inmimcrable 
,gods and ancestors and to lionoui* separately one’s ovm friends and 
i datives. This is a task which is practically impossible ; and if any one 
of these gods, ancestors or relatives is left out or is not duly wor- 
shipped, the whole function becomes defective and fruitless. Hence, 
every one, whether an exohisi\'e devotee of Krsna or not, must worship 
only Hari (i.c. .Krsna), who is lord of all and who can liberate his 
devotees from rebirlhs and thus fulfil their desires. This supreme 
deity alone deserves absolute devotion, which requires that one 
must not woi’ship, praise or cen.sure any other god, even mentally, 
through ignorance or mistake, nor partake of the food offered to 
<3uch gods or seek the company of their worshippers. Not to 
speak of tile initiated Vaisnavas, even those who are outside the 
pale of Vaisiiavism are said to be guilty of great offence 
(Malifiparadha) by worshipping gods oilier than Visnu ! The 
author furlher shows })y a scries of quotations that the worship 
of Nfufiyana (i.e, .Kr.pna) is cqiiivalant to, and even gi'eatcr than, 
the worship of all other gods in the universe and to the performance 
of dl the acts pre,scribed by the Sastras. By giving up all other 
.‘activity prescribed by his caste, station or stage of life, a wholc- 
licarted worshiiiper of Krsna, therefore, does not incur sin thereby 
but attains liberiition. 

In connection with the requirement tliat the devotees of Krsna 
should invariably follow the Sat, the author brings out the 


See above, pp. 382, 389. 
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clilfcrcnt meanings of this word by quoting the Bhagavad-gUa 
according to which it is employed, in his opinion, to mean 
(i) Sad-hhava, (//) Sadhu-bhava, (Hi) Prasasta Karnian and 
(iv) invariable practice of all acts concerning Yajnn, Tapas and 
Dana. He further explains these different meanings, and shows 
that they refer cither to Krsna himself, his different forms and 
incarnations, his abode (Vrndavana) . his devotees, and the preceptors 
wlio initiate people into his 'Mantra or into all literature dealing 
with ’the Bhagavad-dharma, to all acts and services meant for him 
or for his devotees, and to all feasts and festivals arranged in his 
honour. The an th or, therefore, concludes that all devotees of Krsna 
must worship Kr.sna alone on all occasions. 

In explaining a verse from SJumda-purdna, which extols the 
devotees of Visnu as the best of the best (Sarvoltamottama) 
irrespective of th(;ir caste, the author enumerates eleven classes of 
Siidras and twelve qualities of Brahmans, and maintains the 
comparative superiority of the consecutively higher castes ! Of the 
different stages of life, he explains Samiiyasa as the renimeiatioii of 
all acts, whelher o))ligatory, occasional or optional (Nitya-naimittika- 
■karaya-karmadi-nyasa) . 

Thus explaining the special features of the Vaisnava rites, the 
author next in-ocecds lo (l('al with the methods of performing the 
different Saniskaras whicdi arc, as found in his work, fourteen in 
number, namely, Vivfdia, Garbhadiiana, Pumsavana, Simantonna- 
yana, &osyanti-hom,a, Jatakarmaii, Niskramana, Nama-karaiia, 
Paustika-karman, Auna-prasana, IMurdhabhighrana, Cuda-karana, 
Upanayana and Samavartaiia. 

The per^rmance of all the Sacraments should be preceded by 
an auspicious ceremony (IMaiigahicai'aua) , which requires the con- 
struction of a square altar of particular dimensions with a canopy 
on it, Th’s is followed by salutaiion to the Bhagavat and littering 
of his different names, citation of auspicious Vedic and TJpanisadic 
Mantras glorifying Visnu, Svusti-vacana with the citation of verses 
from the Upnnisad, Tantra etc., and Maiigala-vacana by citing 
verses from Ihe Punlnas, Gita, Tantra etc. 

The delaiis of the Vivilha or marriage cei*emony, which occupy 
much larger space tlnm those of the other rites, consist mainly of 
Adlii^’asa (preliminary ceremony of purification) , Vasiideva-puja 
(v'orship of Vrisiideva) and Vivaha-karman (actual marriage) . 

Til tlic Adhivcisa, which should be performed either at dusk on 
the previous day or in the morning on the day fixed for marriage, 
!he twcnly-six requisites (e.g. earth, scent, stone, paddy, vermilion, 
conch-shdl. thread, etc.) should first be used, with the citation of 
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I'ok'vant Vcdie Mantras, to consecrate Visnu ; and then the bride- 
I'TOom and tlie bride are to be touched with them separately and 
collectively. The use of the thread has the peculiarity that a 
Vaisnava Brahman should tie a piece of it ninefold round the wrist 
of the bi’idegroom ; and a Vaisnava woman, whose husband is living, 
should do the same with respect to the bride. The bridegroom and 
the bride should be adored \^dth the waving of four, five or seven 
lamps ; no Nandl-srfiddha should be performed, if Namaparadha is 
to be avoided ; but for the satisfaction of the ancestors, Mahaprasada 
should be offered to them, and the series of spiritual preceptors 
(Purva-giirus) should be worshipped; gifts should be made ; and 
Cedi-raja, a great devotee of the Bhagavat, should be worshipped 
after drawing with Ghee five or seven lines (Vasu-dhai'a) on 
the wall. 

On the claj' of marriage, the duly initiated . bridgegroom — -to 
v/hatever caste (Varna) he may belong — should bathe in the 
morning, perform his daily duties, and worship Visnu in a ^alagrama 
stone with relevant Vedic or Tantric Mantras. He should carefully 
avoid the worship of the five Smarta deities (Faficopasana, namely, 
Ganesa, §iva, Diirga, Silrya and Visnu) , the nine planets,- the Loka- 
palas and the sixteen Matrkas ; but he should, in their stead, worship 
the five Mahabhagavatas (namely, Visvak.scna, Sanaka and others), 
the nine Yoglndras (namely, Kavi, Havi, Antarlksa etc.) , the best 
Bhagavatas (namely, Brahma, Sukadeva, Sadasiva, Ganida, Narada 
and others) and the Vai.snavTs (namely, Paurnamiisi, LaksmT, 
Antarahga, Gauga and others). If he is a worshipper of Radha 
and Krsna or of any of the inearna lions of Vi.snii, the attendant 
deities should be chosen for worship accordingly. 

The actual marriage-rite consists of Jfiati-karman, Sampradana, 
Kusandika, Pfini-gruhana, Uttara-vivfdia, Bhojanadi-Dhrtihoma, 
CaturthT-homa and XJdIcya-karman. 

In the Jnati-karmnn, the bride's kinswomen should bathe her 
first with relevant Mantra.s and with water containing a leaf on 
which the name of the groom is written. Next comes the 
Sainpradrina (ceremony of giving away of the bride) in which the 
presence of a cow i.s ncces.sary ; the giver (Sampradatr) of the 
bride is to lionoiir the bridegroom with' Padya, Arghya, etc., 
ofl'ered with I he citation of relevant Mantras; the groom is to 
place the right palm of the bride on that of his own ; a lucky woman, 
whose husband and sons are living, should tie their palms with a 
cord of Kusa grass ; and the giver should give away the bride 
and offer a fee (Daksina) with the citation of Mantras containing 
(he names of Radha and Krsna. After duly accepting the bride 
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and the fee, the bridegroom should repeat the Vaisnavi Gayatri and 
think of Radha and Krsna, or of his own deity (Istadeva) , or of 
the different forms of Vismi. The dowry should then be handed 
over to the bridegroom; the ends of the gaiments of the bride, and 
the bridegroom should be tied (Granthi-bandhana) ; the cow should 
be let loose by a barber ; the giver should cite Mantras for the perfec- 
tion of the ceremony, and bow down to Visnii, the Guru (preceptor) 
and others for their favour. 

The Sanipradana is to be followed by the ritual of Kusandika 
f consecration of the sacred fire) , which should be performed by 
the bridegroom in the imj)tial fire, specially named Yojaka (one who 
yokes or joins together) . The main operations in the ceremony arc 
the following : (t) Drawing of five lines of five colours (yellow, 

red, black, golden and white) on a specially constructed altar and 
identifying them mentally with the Vai^navls, namely, Earth, Cow, 
Krdindi, Sri and Sarasvatl ; («) Removal of rubbish (Utkara- 
nirasana) ; (iii) Sprinkling the lines with water (Rekhabhyuksai.ra) ; 
(if) Preparation of the fire (Agni-samskara) ; (n) Placing of the' 
fire (Agni-stliapana) on the black line and invoking it as the Yojaka 
fire with relevant Mantras ; (vi) Seating a Vaisnava Brahmap or 
a Brrdiman made of Kiisa on a seat of Kiiia. grass and worshipping 
him as Brahma (Brahma-sthapana) ; (n«) Muttering of the Mantra 
Om parame^Hihi t-tc. after placing the palms of the hand on 

the ground (Bhfmii-japa) ; (urn) Propitiating the fire for its 
favour (Agni-saiiimukhikarana) ; (kv) Purification of straw etc. 
(Trnadi-sodhana) ; (x) Drawing of the Svastika sign on the 
Kusa grass spread threefold (Svastika-nivedana) ; (xi) Performance 
of Hoina, with twenty pieces of Khadira, Palasa or Udunibara wood 
(Vinisati-kasthika-homa) ; (xii) Purification of Ghee for Homa 
fAjya-samskftra) ; (xiu) Purification of the laddie (Sriiva-sarnskara) ; 

(xiv) Pouring of water round the fire (Udakfifijali-seka) ; 

(xv) Mnllering, with the left palm of the hand placed on the 
right, of llie Mantra Om prajapatih etc. containing a prayer to 
Viriipaksa, a devotee of the Bhagavat (Virfipfiksa-japa) . 

The Kusandika is to be followed by Pani-grahana (the 
ceremony of hand-taking) in which two of the bridegroom’s 
friemds, one with a pitcher full of water and the other with a stick 
(Parcnnikfi) , should stand prepao’ed for bathing the bride and the 
bridegroom. After performing Mahavyrdirti-homa and Ajya-homa, 
th(' bridegroom should take the bride by her joined palms and make 
her stej) on a flat slab of stone furnished with another smaller piece 
(Sa])ulra 8ila) . The bride should then ofi'er to fire oblations of 
parched grain mixed with Ghee, and be taken round the fire by the 
bridegrooin, wlio should then make oblations with Ghee'and parched 
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grain placed on a winnowing basket (Surpa) , The bridegroom should 
go seven steps Avith the bride (Saptapadma) , each time placing 
their steps in a circle drawn beforehand ; and, Avith the palms of 
the bride in those of his OAvn, he should cite Vedic Mantras. The 
bride should then take her seat on the left of the gridegroom, and the 
latter should perform their first Grhya Homa. 

Next comes Uttara-Advillia, which is always to be performed at 
iiightfall. It consists of the performance of Homa by the bridegroom, 
his pointing out the Dhruva (Pole Star) and Arundhati to the bride, 
the bride’s salutation to the bridegroom by mentioning her father’s 
Gotra, and so on. 

In the Bhojanadi-Dhrtihoma the bridegroom sliould take Maha- 
prasada, give the remnants to the bride, take her home on the 
following day, perform Homa in the fire AAbich is called Dhrti, and 
make the bride salute the elderly relatives. 

In Catiirthl-homa, AAbich is to be performed on the fourth day 
of marriage, the Homa is to be performed in the fire, named feikhin, 
and the ncAviy married couple is to be bathed on the north of the 
fire by Avomen AAdto have sons and husbands. 

The Udlcya-karman consists of the performance of a few Homas, 
namely, Mahavyahrti-homa, Praya.scitta-homa, Vaisnava-homa (the 
Vaisnavas being Vi.?vaksena and four others, the nine Yogmdras, 
Narada and nine others, Svayanibhuva and others, ^rikrsna-caitanya,^ 
Paurnamasi and the other beloved Gopis of Krsira, and so forth) , 
Darbha-jutika-homa and Purna-homa. All these Homas are to be 
performed in the fire named Vidhu, and they are to be folloAved by 
.§anti-dana, offer of Daksiija, recital of Mantras for the removal of 
impediments and perfection of the rite, BanikTrtana of Krsna’s name 
and other ceremonies. 

In Garbhadhana (ceremony of impregnation) , which comes 
after marriage, the husband should perform his daily duties after 
taking a bath in the morning, worship Visnu (or Narajmna) and 
the Vaisnavas both in the morning, and after dusk ; and in proper 
time he should approach his AAufe after putting on fine clothes and 
'.ising floAA’^ers and perfumes. 

The Pumsavana (ceremony for obtaining a male child) is gene- 
rally performed on an auspicious day at the beginning of the third 
month of gestation, and before the period of quickening. In it the 
husband and the wife are to bathe in the morning, and the former 
is to Avorship Visnu and the series of preceptors (the Avorship of 

' 111 no ritual mentioned in the Bar'Miakti-vUasa, tlie name of Caitanya 
ucours ! 
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the preceptors being called Battvika-vrddhi-sraddha) , perform 
Knsandika in a fire named Candra, perform Mahavyahrti-homa, 
.'^atyayana-homa, etc., with his wife on his right side, and offer fee 
(Daksinia) to the Pancai-atra priest. 

Though most of the remaining sacraments have many rites in 
common with Pumsavana (namely, morning bath, worship of Visnu, 
performance of Sattvika-vrddhi-sraddha, Vyahrti-homa, ^atyayana- 
homa etc., ending with offer of Daksina to the Pancaratra priest), 
there are some special characteristics which deserve notice. These 
may be given below. 

The STmantonnayana (ceremony of the parting of the bride’s 
hair) is to be performed on the fourth, sixth or eighth month of 
first pregnancy ; and it must be preceded by Garbhadhana 
and Pumsavana ceremonies if these two have not been performed 
in proper time. In it the fire, named Mangala, is to be used, and 
the husband is to tie to the neck of the wife two figs having a 
common stalk, the footprints of Vasudeva, barley-grains made of 
gold or any other metal according to the prevailing custom, and 
Nimba, mustard etc. for protection. He should also perform 
Simantonnayana (parting of hair) of the wife with two blades’ of 
Kusa grass (Darbha-pijfiali) , an arrow (Bana) , a spindle (Tarku) 
or the quill of a porcupine (^alalT) . Towards the end of the rite, 
women, Mho have their husbands and sons, should bathe the bride- 
groom and the bride, and the latter should eat a dish of spiced rice 
and p^as (Krsara). 

In §osyantl-homa, which is meant for easy delivery, the fire 
used is named Mangala ; and in performing Homa, the coming child 
is to be given a name signifying that he is a servant of Visnu 
(Visnu-dasa) . 

In the Jata-karman (birth-ceremony), which does not require 
the performance of SaLtvika-vrddhi-.sraddha, Kusandika and Homas, 
the father of the child is to salute and eulogise the preceptors 
(iSrTgurim) before worshipping Visnu. Next, he should besmear 
the tongue of the child, first wdth the powder of rice and barley 
prepared by a Brahmacarin, a virgin girl, a pregnant woman or a 
Paficaifitra Vaisnava versed in the Vedas, and then wuth Ghee 
mixed Avith gold. He should then purify himself by a bath. 

The Niskramana (ceremony of taking the child for the first 
time out of the house) should be performed on the third lunar 
day of the third bright fortnight after the birth of the child. It 
has this peculiarity that tlie parents should take the child to the 
temple of the Bhagaval and show it the image of the deity. 
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The Nrimfi-karana (ceremony of naming a child after birth) 
should bo performed, according to custom (Acara), on the 12th or 
101st day or on the first anniversary of birth, though the Grhya 
i'ules require otherwise. In it the fire used is named Plirthiva and 
the child’s name is to end in the word ‘clam’ (servant). 

The Paustika-karman (ceremony for growth or welfare) is to 
be performed on the Janma-tithi or Purnima-tithi of every month 
dui-ing the first year of the birth of the child, and it requires a fire 
named Balada for the performance of Homas. 

In the Anna-prasana (ceremony of putting rice for the first 
time into the child’s mouth), which should be performed on the 
sixlh or eighth month in the case of a son and on the fifth or 
seventh inonth in the case of a daughter, the Homas should be 
performed in a fire named §uci, and the child should be fed five times 
wil h the food dedicated to the deity (Mahaprasadanna) . 

The Putra-]nurdhabhighrana (ceremony of bringing the nose 
close to the son’s head in caressing or as a token of affection) should 
be performed at a time when the child is capable of knowing the 
father as its father, or when the father returns after long absence 
from home. It may also be performed after Upanayana. 

The Cufhi-karana (ceremony of tonsure) is to be performed in 
the first, third or fifth year according to the custom of the family. 
The fire required in it is named Satya. It includes the ceremonies 
of fetching a barber, looking at a glass, tonsuring with a razor, 
placing the hair on cow-dung and throwing the whole in a forest 
or fastening it to the branch of a bamboo, and lastly, the ceremony of 
piercing the ear to receive ear-rings (ICarna-vedhana) . 

The ceremony of Upanayana (initiation of the boy into 
study, as one of the twice-born classes, by investiture with the 
sacred thread) , which is to be performed on the 8th year from 
the day of impregnation or birth of the child, has been described 
by the author at length ; but it has very few noteworthy 
peculiarities. In it, the fire required is named Samiidbhava, and 
the father or any other person appointed by him or by the boy 
may serve as the preceptor (Acarya) . 

Besides Visnu-w orship and the performance of Sattvika-vrddhi- 
sraddha and Homa in a fire named Tejas, the Samavartana 
(ceremony performed on the completion of study, when the student 
returns home from his teacher’s house) includes the following opera- 
tions ; {i) pouring by the student of water on the ground from the 
palm of his hands ; (ii) sprinkling himself with water taken in his 
palms ; {in) looking at the image of Narayana ; {iv) throwing of 
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the staff into the fire ; {v) throwing away of the girdle ; (vi) putting 
on new clothes laid ornaments after shaving and bathing; 
(dU) wearing shoes and holding a long staff ; and {viii) starting 
home on a cart after satisfying the teacher with fees. 

It is noteworthy that some of the sacraments are called 
SamavediyH, and in almost all of them the Tantric, as well as Vedic, 
Mantras have been used profusely. 

3. Ethics OF Bengal Vaisnavism 

No account of the Bengal Vaisnava faith vvould be complete 
'vithoiit some idea of its ethical outlook on life. But there are 
difficulties in the way of a ci'ilica) examination of the subject. There 
is nowhere in the a.uthorilative ivorks of the Bengal school a 
systematic exposition of its ethical position, although moral rules 
arc inculcaled and aberrations condemned. As we find it in the 
general history of Indian thought, ethics is not a subject of 
indejiendent spc'culation ; and ethical principles, which underlie 
theory and practice, arc expressed, in the main, only incidentally 
in connexion with religious and theological exposition. Morality is 
regarded as necessarily religious and religion as necessarily moral, 
so that the liearings of religious doctrine on moral life never receive 
independent or adequate lix'atment. Since ethics, in this theistic 
.system, is regardc<1 as a divinely in.spired institution, the question 
of right or wrong does not .seriously arise ; for it is solved in th'? 
terms of the postulate. The ethical and the devotional are 
inseparable; right Is right because it is divine, there is no further 
need for a search of its basis or saiictioii. This peculiar merging 
of religion and. ethics is a feature which Bengal Vai.snavism shares 
with the general trend of Indian religious thought; but it renders 
difficult the disentangling of the .strands of ethical and religious 
speculation. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that Bengal Vaisnavism 
inherits and blends into its texture much of the recognised ethical 
and social ideas of larger Indian thought. Although evolved within 
the fold of orthodoxy, the Bengal faith i.s not strictly orthodox ; 
but it is not heterodox in the sense that it rejects the Veda or ignores 
the inslitiilioii of caste or Karman. If it docs not accept Vedic 
rites and deities, it is because they have long since been replaced 
I)y those of Purnnic worship and mythology. But it still accepts 
the .social prestige and divinely appointed duties of caste, although 
its rigidness is t('mpered, at least in devotional matters, by a 
growing sense of equality and fellowship and by a belief in the 
levelling grace of divine mercy. The doctrine of Karman and 
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rebirlli also jiiiLigatos the sense of injustice in human relations ; for 
it is no longer regarded as a blind and mechanical dogma, but as 
an intrinsically ethical idea of a cosmic, but divinely directed, 
power of righteousness, devotion alone being regarded, thcistically, 
as supremely capable of nullifying the inexorable fruits of action. 

x-Vlthough emotional and ecstatic devotion and worship are exalted 
over everything else in human endeavour, the necessity of morality in 
religious life is not denied, both for its preparation and continuance. 
There is, therefore, a great deal of positive moral precepts. The uni- 
versally accepted principles of right living and the lauded virtues are 
admitted without question, and long-recogniscd errors of conduct 
arc deprecated. We have a fairly long list of such cardinal virtues 
as alms-giying, hospitality, reverence for parents and elders, grati- 
tude, faithfulness, service, humility, kindness, non-injury, liberality, 
beneficence shown in public works for general good, cultivation of 
gentle and amiable qualities, practice of self-restraint and frugality^ 
truthfulness, IraTiquillity, contentment, uprightness, resolution, purity 
of body and mind, and .so forth. On the other hand, one 
should avoid the six forms of passion (anger, lust, delusion, greed, 
arrogance and jealousy), theft, gambling, drunkenness, murder, 
violence, adultery, as well as negations of the virtues mentioned 
above. In a well known passage Ki'.snadasa Kaviraja briefly 
indicates (Madhya xxii) the qualities of a true Vaisnava thus:^ 
“These excellence.s are the signs of a Vaisnava; they are indicated 
only, as they cannot be exhausted : compassionate, free from spite, 
being of the essence of truth, equable, faultless-, generous, gentle, 
pure, possessing nothing, doing good to all, tranquil, wholly 
suiTendere<l to Kr.sna, desireless, harmless, steadfast, victorious over 
the six pas.sions, eating .sparingly, never unbalanced, honouring 
others, not desiring honour for himself, grave, tender, friendly, poetic, 
skilful, and silent.” The inspiration of the ideal is clearly the life 
of Caitanya ns idcali.scd by his followers. There is also a well 
known Sanskrit verse,- attributed to Caitanya himself, which briefly 
summarises the out.standmg moral excellences of a Vaisnava by 
stating that a true devotee .should be more humble than a blade 

" m sTiir \ ^ w 

For the charaeteristies of a Vaisiuna, see also Gopala BhaUa’s Ilari-hkakti- 
vilfim, X, summarised above p. 365. 

" trndd api sunicena taror iva sahisnuna\ 
avidnind mdnaclena kirtamyali soda harik\\ 
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of grass, foi’l'icaring like a tree, not caring for honour himself but 
rendering' honour where honour is due. All this, no doubt, implies 
an exalted moral ideal and must have helped to promote some of 
the traditional, but great, virtues of the human mind. Tt is recog- 
ni.sed that moral training is an essential requisite for purifying 
oneself in order to attain the supreme being, who is presupposed to 
possess all moral excellences and to be absolutely pure and free from 
moral defects It is believed that, however imperfect, man is 

essentially divine, and can, by divine grace, as well as by his own 

exertions, mental and moral, enter into communion with the divine 
being. The faith is, therefore, not incon.sistent with an elaborate 
ritualism of worship., in so far as ritualism tends to the discipline 
and purification of the mind and body, and becomes a step to the 
attainment of a higher devotional attitude which discards outward 
form and ceremony. 

All this is in accord with the general trend of traditional piety 
and morality, but the theistic system brings in peculiar modifica- 
tions. Morality, in this system, is recognised only as a means, and 
not as an end in itself. It is, therefore, not imperative nor 
indispensable, at least in a stage in which one attains the spirit of 

true devotion, neces.sarily involving a moral attitude; what is 

indispensable is divine grace, which no amount of morality or 
immorality can supersede. It is maintained that the fully 
emancipated cannot but be moral ; even at a lower stage, one may 
dispense with monility if one is blessed with divine grace, which 
instantaneously brings .salvation. If sin is a stain and morality is 
a process of cleansing, the attainment of divine grace (Prasada) by 
self-surrender (Prapatti) is a much quicker process and does not 
^necessarily presuppose moral training or purification. It should be 
noted in this connexion that, sin being regarded as the effect of 
divine Maya, human responsibility is reduced to the minimum ; it 
is merely a fetter or an obscuration which the motiveless divine 
grace alone can remove in order to manifest itself in its blissful 
omnipotence ; human sinfulnes.s, therefore, is hardly an ethical 
problem. It follows that religious deeds 2>er se are more important 
and more potent than moral acts. This point will become clear if 
we consider, for instance, one of the fundamental dogmas of the 
Bengal school, namely, the power of the blessed name.^ A profession 
of faith by a mere mention of the divine name is enough to efface all 
,sin.<^, .somewhat in the manner of Christian death-bed absolution, 
even though the person affected is indifferent to morality. It is 
Iriie that men' mechanical performance of ritual and observance of 
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outward forms of morality, though acknowledged as necessary at a 
certain stage and up to a limit, are never taken to possess the 
highest efficacy, exclusive stress being laid on inward realisation 
of the deity in the individual consciousness ; but it is also clear 
that the idea of divine grace ousts, if it does not negate, the moral 
idea or the categorically imperative necessity of morality. In a 
religious system, which believes in an all-exclusive and essentially 
emotional devotion to the absolute power of a personal god, it 
cannot be otherwise. Moral earnestness, like intellectual conviction, 
can never have its proper jdace in a religious attitude of emotional 
excess. The moral results of the devotional attitude are taken for 
granted, but morality is not the primary interest. It is believed 
that by his esctatic devotion ^ man can rise above all activity and 
all moral obligation. All ethics becomes lost in religious rapture, 
and no act, except devotional act, counts. 

It may be conceded that the Bengal Vai.snava faith firmly 
believes that happiness, in the sense of earthly enjoyment, can 
never be the end of life, but that self-realisation, in the form of 
devotional joy, is alone the summum honum,. Not mere Vaidhi 
Bhakti, which derives its authority from Sastric injunction and can 
therefore be transcended, but Prema-bhakti, which arises spontane- 
ously through man’s surrender and God’s grace, is the exclusive 
object of all human activity. It may be urged that all this 
necessarily implies an ethical attitude, for service to divinity is as 
much a moral as a religious necessity. But it should not be 
forgotten that self-realisation, as well as happiness, is understood by 
Caitanyai.sm in a peculiar sense. It is not meant to constitute the 
foundation of a higher or larger ethical life, but to imply an exalta- 
tion of purely individual religious emotion as the entire goal of 
human existence. The highest mode of spiritual emotion un- 
doubtedly implies purity and intensity of faith, but the Prema- 
bhakti resolves itself into a form of religious sentimentality, .a 
continuous frenzy of divine madness (Divyonmada) , an all-engross- 
ing mystic .state of yearning, trance, rapture and vision, which may 
remain morally \ pure but ethically insufficient. This emotional, 
even sensuous, realisation may be harmless and beautiful in its 
my .Stic form, but it is entirely individual and ' self-centred ; and 
being extremely personal in ardour and concrete in expression, it 
tends naturally towards a devout orgy of ecstatic excess. It is not 
an escape from the bondage of the senses because it lands one in 
another kind of refined sensuousness. 

For, in this attitude of devotional rapture, intellectual satisfac- 
tion is not considered essential. It is said to be 'an escape also 
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from the bondage of Karman, and it takes no interest in socialised 
human life. It is described as a kind of mystic intuition, not of 
the nature of XTpanisadic Jfiana or Yoga, but derived essentially 
from detached emotional exaltation. Its feelings and ecstasies are 
all inward ; they live in and for themselves. But being unrelated 
and isolated, they lose virility, and become liable to delirious 
abandon and consuming excess of passionate sentimentality. Emo- 
tion in itself is not to be deprecated ; it should take its proper place 
in every religious system ; but, to save it from morbidity, it must 
be related to will and intellect, to life and reality. There is enough 
of intellectual subtlety in Caitanyaism, but not much intellectual 
virility; the fundamental motive to will and fuller living seldom 
vitalise its capricious and subjective fjoys of mystic vision. We are 
not concerned here with the question whether emotional elation is 
right or wrong in itself, or whether it can become a mystic channel 
of communion with the divine ; but it .should be admitted that no 
full and rounded type of religion can be broad-based on emotional- 
ism. alone, inasmuch as it fails to .satisfy the entire personality 
of man. 

It i.s believed that the ultimate .source of this devotional 
attitude of Bhakti is divine grace (Frasada) ; but since the human 
self is said to have affinities with the divine, a limited freedom of 
will and action is not denied. But the idea of complete surrender 
(Prapatti) to divine will and grace, to which man is, by his very 
nature, taken to be predisposed, makes this freedom only nominal 
or illusory by divesting it of its power of fully asserting itself. 
Individuality i.s indeed acknowledged, but individuality is regarded 
as a limitation which .should be transcended, not by intellect or by 
will, in which lies the root of all evil, but by emotional sii.sceptibility, 
which is inborn, but which can operate only through divine grace, 
incomprehensible (Acintya) in its divine sporfcivcne.ss (Lila) . The 
divine grace, again, is not connected with any ethical purpose, or 
ethical conception of sin, .suffering and forgiveness ; it is merely an 
act of divine omnipotence. It is, therefore, clear that the idea 
of divine sportiveness (Lila) and divine grace (Prasada) , as 
under.stood by the Bengal school, leaves little room for moral 
aciivity, if the term moral is taken in its wider application, and 
not identified with the term religious. There is, no doubt, the 
belief in the ultimate rationality of a well ordered universe, but 
what is conceivably well ordered need not be morally constituted. 
From the ethical point of view, such an attitude of devotion is not 
immoral but unmoral, being cs.sentially negative, except in its 
relation to the deity. It is not outright passivism, but it fails to 
fiirnisli the motive for anj- .strenuous social or individual morality. 
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There are indeed frequent admonitions to exert oneself, to overcome 
evil, to engage in good works; but it is difficult to reconcile ecstasy 
with activity, the emotional aspiration ‘to be’ with the volitional 
effort ‘ to do, ’ the doctrine of non-resistance and surrender with 
the exercise, of personality, which is not personal, and incentive 
to worldly activity, which is not worldly. The injunctions to 
service are indeed not futile, nor in actual practice does the 
spontaneous spring of human sympathy ever run dry; but the 
trend of a doctrine of devotional exaltation of emotion, which 
believes that all activity, except religious activity, is misery, is 
towards an unmoral, if not positively immoral, isolation. 

But the doctrine is not unmoral in the sense that it predicates 
an unmoral or attributeless deity. The Bengal theistic faith 
‘conceives of its personal god as possessed of divinely human 
qualities, and’ fashions its man-like god in the light of human 
relationships. The Bhakti, in this system, is not an austere concen- 
tration of the mind on absolute reality, but the loving contemplation 
of a benign and blissful irersonal god, who is felt to be remote, but 
whom the worshipper desires to bring nearer to his feeling than to his 
understanding. It is also an experience capable of ascending scale 
of emotions. From this point of view, the mystic feeling resolves 
itself into a series of exceeding familiar and authentic sentiments 
of a human being as a parent, friend, servant or lover. But the 
danger of such an attitude is also clear. If the object is the 
attainment of some kind of intimate relationship, whatever the 
nature of the relationship may be, it is a matter of great importance 
how the god is conceived. The problem is not merely religious but 
also ethical. In other words, the god should be fully ethicised, and 
not merely placed in a sportive surroiinding of merely emotional or 
sensuous appeal. 

It cannot be said that Krsna, as conceived by the emotional 
Bengal faith, is fully ethicised in this sensxC. The precarious Radha- 
Krsna legend, on which its whole system of devotion is based, is 
taken not a-s a symbol but as- a reality, not as religious myth but 
as religious history. A strenuous attempt is, therefore, made to 
explain and fit in all its details and implications ; and theological 
justification for it is found in the dogma that the Vrndavana 
.sports are those of the supreme deity, viewed as the Saktimat, with 
his own energies, viewed as the §akti. But the detailed working 
out of the Vrndfivana-lTla, both in the theological and poetical 
works’' of the sect, clearly shows that it is never taken in the sense 

^ See below, cli, vii. 
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of an allegory (which modern thought would delight to find in it) 
but ill a vivid and literal sense. These blissful, but purposeless, 
sports are supposed to go on eternally ; but the deity, who cannot 
be anything but blissful, is made entirely engrossed in them. It is 
a delightful devotional fancy, but it is wholly unethical. The 
slaying of demons in the divine Lila indeed implies the upholding 
of a moral order, but it is only a diversion, which, we are told,^ is 
accomplished not by the deity’s self but by the countless Avataras 
who appear simultaneously with him. His essential erotic Madhiirya 
is not to be obscured by such acts of heroic Aisvarya. The Ki’sna 
of Vrndavana alone counts ; the Krsna of Kuruksetra is deliberately 
effaced. The heroic acts, in the theory of the school, are justifiable 
only because they evoke softer sentiments ; for instance, they 
excite parental affection in Nanda and Yasoda, friendly solicitude 
in Ki’sna’s companions, and, above ail, erotic feelings 4n Radlia and 
her Sakhis.- 

Although the devotional sentiments admit of gradation in the 
form of the feelings of servitude, friendship or parental affection, 
there can be no doubt that the erotic alone is canonised by the 
Bengal sect. The mystic experience of the divine sports is almost 
entirely governed by the erotic feeling and wholly steeped in it, 
the other sentiments only touching its fringe. The highest object 
of religious adoration and worship is conceived and moulded, after 
the Puranic legend, in a frankly erotic cast, and there is nowhere 
any suggestion of allegory in the circumstantial working out of its 
minute sensuous details. The glorification of the sex-impulse is 
supreme. In the gorgeous expansion of the legend, for ’instance, 
in the Kavya, Nataka and Campu of the sect, composed by its 
venerable teachers, there is nothing but a series of erotic situations, 
described with the evident relish of sensuous enjoyment, and never 
symbolised into spiritual truths. It is plainly and emphatically 
the language of the senses, even if one may make a desperate 
attempt to read a supersensuous meaning into it. The spiritual 
foundation is too flimsy for its overwhelming excess of palpable 
eroticism. The cult of the infant and adolescent Krsna need not be 
sweepingly characterised as vulgar'^ or immoral,'^ nor need the 
emotionalism of the Yaisnava devotee be superficially deprecated as 

' Sec above p. 24S. 

" T]ii.s i.s Ihc inlerprelation of Visvanatlia Cakravartin in bis Raga-vartma-' 
randri/ca (Prakarana ii), but it is also implied by the treatment of the legend in 
Pupa's dramas ni'd Tlva’s Campu. 

E. tVashlnirn Hopkins, Ethics of India, Yale University Press, New Haven 
1934, p. 200. 

‘ Joim JMcKcnzic, Ilindn Ethics, Oxford University Press, 1922, pp. 177, 178. 
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sensual delirium^ or serenity induced by exhausted ])assion- ; but 
such strong language of critics undoubtedly implies, not without 
reason, that the conception and the attitude, in spite of scriptural 
or metaphysical justification, possess dangerous possibilities or 
demoralising tendencies. It may be suggested that it does not 
matter about the deficiency or questionable character of the means 
so long as it leads ultimately to the end ; but, granted the spiritual 
end, can it justify the sensuous means ? 

It is not always true that religious rapture, however erotically 
inclined, leads to moral default ; it is also admitted that in a 
mystic attitude of emotional exaltation, even of the erotic type, the 
senses and the spirit can meet ; but there can be little doubt that 
eroticism as a devotional principle is perilously liable to religious 
and moral excess. The erotic apotheosis of the legendary Krsna 
and Eadha in a background of highly sensuous charm is given a 
mystic, and even an austere, significance ; and, however much the 
mentality of such erotic emotionalists be criticised, the devout saints 
of Vaisnavism have been, in actual life, morally irreproachable. 
Caitanya himself was susceptible to such emotional rapture, but 
personally he held to an ascetic type of morality and expressed 
strict views regarding sexual relationship. All this is freely admitted ; 
but it should also be admitted that the danger comes not so much 
from erotic portrayal of the divine sport, which may be (but is not) 
symbolically understood, as from the excess of exclusive emotional 
strain involved in the imaginative experience of the erotic sentiment, 
and from actual practice of erotic situations as a religious rite. The 
Bengal school of Caitanya, no doubt, condemns direct erotic practice, 
but it encourages vicarious erotic contemplation. It emphasises the 
inward realisation of the divine sports in all their erotic implications 
as the ultimate felicitous state, and thereby promotes the abnormal 
satisfaction of a highly refined erotico-religious sensibility. The 
dogma is implicitly acccptec\ that Krsna is the only male in the 
universe, and that the highest ideal of the devotee, like that of 
Eadha. is the desire of a woman eternally seeking to satisfy her 
lover, who frankly, but divinely, thirsts after womanly ■ charms of 
adolescence and youth. If this were only a symbol or allegory of 
the soul’s longing for the divine lover, it would be a legitimate use 
of erotic imagery and erotic impulse in the service of religious 
symbolism. But the works of the sect make it quite clear that the 

‘ Barth, Religio-m of bidia, p. 228, 

■ Mdvillc T, Kenuetly, Chaitanya MovemenU Oxford Uiu'ver.siLy, Press, 1925, 
]). 256. The phrase is actually used by Hopkins, but Kennedy speak.s ef 
sensuality and lust,” 
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erotic conLeinplation is not merely symbolical or figurative but, as 
we have said, vivid and literal. The dogma is carried further when 
the devout attitude becomes identical with that of Radha’s 
companions,^ the highest mystic experience being in this case the 
detailed imaginative participation, in a vicarious mood, in the erotic 
sports of the deity. All this has been severely condemned by some 
critics as an emasculated ritual of emotional debauchery; but 
without going so far, it should be admitted that the intimate 
subtilising of erotic details, however mystically transfigured, is bound 
to be characterised as a psychological and ethical aberration rather 
than as a healthy ennobling religious mood. 

It may be properly urged that even if the actual or implied 
ethical teaching of Caitanyiaism is scanty and unsatisfactory, the 
spirit of Caitanya’s life, which inspired saintly and selfless men to 
great devotion, stands above the body of its tenets. There is indeed 
a great deal of religious appeal in Caitanya’s devotional personality, 
in his passionate and sincere adoration ; but it must be said that 
the excess of mystic emotionalism and the ardent pursuit of a 
sublime erotic fancy, which left him almost a nervous wreck in his 
later years, do not bear witness to great service. Nor could they 
have been a great ethical force, inasmuch as his practice of the 
devotional faith, as it is recorded, was essentially an individual, and 
not a social, experience. Caitanya, in these years, lived entirely 
in and for the ecstasies, trances and visions of Bhakti ; they, as 
well as his daily worship and adoration, consumed all his energies. 
There is no evidence of restraint, no fear of excess, no self-criticism, 
no rational test, nor ethical consideration in these mystic indulgences, 
occurring continuously day after day and marked more and more 
by nervous unsteadiness and suggestibility. All this may be the 
consummation of the spiritual aspiration of the faith, but from the 
ethical point of view, Caitanya ’s life of ‘ divine madness ’ at Puri 
is singularly empty. No larger problem of the welfare of man and 
the world impinges upon his ecstatic consciousness; his devotion is 
unworldly also in the sense that it moves in a world unconnected 
with all I hat we mean by the term ethical. Modern knowledge tells 
us that there is nothing mysterious or miraculous in such trances, 
visions and ecstasies; they are phases of nervous sensibility, rather 
than of spirituality, even if induced by spiritual causes ; they are 

' Apart Trum acitual prswUce. this is made clear by the inijjorlanL role played 
l)y liadlia's Sakhi.s in the detaileil amplication of the legend in the poetical works of 
Rapa, Raghunallia, Jivu and Kr-suadasa, as well as l;,v elaboraliou of the dogma 
in tlie hagiology t)f the sect to the effect that the great Vaisnava devotees are 
incarnations of \ari(MiH Sakh'is in ihcA^rndavana-lila. See above p. 131, loS footnote. 
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found, more or less, in all excessively emotional religious practice 
of all ages and climes. But even assuming tlieir spirituality, one 
must face the fact that they do not satisfy the ethical demand. 
The experience of divinity, which is only possible in mystic trances 
and raptures, is of little value to mankind, however much it may 
spiritually stimulate the mystic himself ; and the question may be 
legitimately asked whether a religious attitude should entirely 
consist of such erotico- mystic susceptibilities. 

Except to an extremely pious imagination, the records of the 
sect undoubtedly give the impression that neither the movement 
nor its leaders possessed any social vision or idealism, any other 
absorbing concern than emotional worship and adoration. Caitaiiya 
himself never pretended to be a moral teacher or social reformer, 
but he considered himself to be only a seeker after Krsna,’^ If 
Caitanyaism removed the barriers of caste in matters of worship 
by the free and unritualistic reciting of the divine name, and 
effectively utilised group-emotion by its lusty and contagious method 
of Samkirtan,a, it is by no means correct to state that Caitanyaism 
taught or practised universal, or even democratic, brotherhood. 
It is true that it tried to create a new grouping of men united by 
a common religious impulse ; it certainly gave, at least in its 
earlier stages, a larger place to women and outcasts by recognising 
their inherent religious capacity ; but it never aimed at nor 
attempted any dissolution or change of the established social order." 
It did not break through conventional priestcraft, nor did it depart 
from orthodox social duties. In its earlier stages, it brought 
religious freedom and fellowship in a certain measure, but hardly 
social freedom and fellowship. Its social conservatism is distinctly 
shown in its retention of caste restriction in ritualistic worship,'^ as 
well as in .social usages and relations ; and even in religious matters 
it did not show much toleration towards non-Vaisnavais or 
Vaisnavas of other sects. Hedged in by such limitations, its 
doctrine of good will and humility becomes merely negative, and 
the vision of fellowship extremely provincial. The social insuffi- 
ciency of Caitanyaism may be one of its religious assets in its 
' unworldliness,’ but it is, precisely for that reason, one of its 
ethical weaknesses. The fundamental conception of a world-order, 

' Even 11 very tnl,lmsia.s!.ic modem follower of Caitaiiya admits this : 
“ Lord Gauranga ue\’er po.sed jus ji teacher, but only one among his fellows, seeking 
Krislina . . . His followers never preached moral doctrines to their fellows, 
knowing full well that moral life mn.st follow a religious life” (Shishir Kumar Ghosh, 
Lord Gauranga, \ol. ii, App. xx, note). 

■ For a reference to Cailanya’s social ideas, .see above pp. 80-81. 

Bee above iJ]). 313, 394. 
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viewed as the jiianifestation of divine sport which is essentially 
erotic in character, can hardly form the foundation of any healthy 
and free ethical endeavour. While the erotic symbolism, presented 
as a fact, becomes an uncomfortable creed by its direct conflict with 
the sober ideas of established society, there is also a self-centredness 
about the conception and a lack of moral purpose which, as wc 
have pointed out, leave little scope for the moral struggles and 
aspirations of mankind. The whole literature of Caitaiiyaism, its 
elaborately composed theology, poetry and drama, is callously 
unmoral in ignoring this aspect of humanity, with the result that 
the larger humanity in its turn has practically ignored it. In the 
literary productions, there is, no cloubt, a curious blend of the 
personal and the mystic, but we have pictures only of ordinary 
human emotions of the softer and more luscious kind ; of 
sterner virtues there is not a trace, nor is there any tremendous 
spectacle of the spiritual struggles of the human soul and its deeper 
agonies. The 'great precepts of deliverance, redemption or salva- 
tion become meaningless from the ethical standpoint, being emptied 
of their ethical content and undirected towards an ethically 
conceived world, man or god. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LITERAEY WORKS OF BENGAL VAISNAVJSM 
1. Their Extent and Importance 

One of the remarkable features of the Caitanya movement 
is its extraordinary literary activity, the power and vitality of its 
inspiration being evidenced by the vast literature which it pro- 
duced both in the learned classical tongue and in the living 
language of the province. As, on the one hand, it enriched the 
field of Sanskrit scholarship by its more solid and laborious pro- 
ductions in theology, philosophy, ritualism and Rasa-sastra, so, on 
the other, it poured itself out lavishly in song and story, almost 
creating, as it did, a new literary epoch by its fruitful contributions 
of great diversity and charm. 

The movement, thus, permanently enshrined itself in the 
abundant and versatile literature it produced. In its earlier stages, 
with which we are directly concerned here, this literature expressed 
itself chiefly in Sanskrit, and took, various forms. The only Bengali 
Caitanyaite productions of this period comprise a number of Bengali 
songs and lyrics (Padas) and the biographical and narrative works, 
of which we have already given a brief account.^ There can be ho 
doubt that they constitute one of the most important and influen- 
tial aspects of its literary energy ; for both lyric and biography are 
distinctly new literary genres, which Caitanyaism created for the first 
time in Middle Bengali, and through which its passionate appeal spread 
widely and rapidly. But even allowing that the best mediaeval Bengali 
biographical records belong to this period, the really creative epoch 
of the resplendent Bengali song and lyric, inspired by Caitanyaism, 
comes a little later.^ At the same time, the purely literary efforts 
of Caitanyaism in Sanskrit are by no means negligible. While its 
attempts in biography and narrative are represented in Sanskrit by 
the works of Miirliri-giipta and Paramananda Kavikarnapiira, the 
richer emotional and poetical sensibilities of this movement, which 
exalted emotion over reason and fancy over fact, are expressed in 
a series of mystically, but gorgeously, impassioned stories, poems, 
dramas, Campus, lyrics, hymns, songs, and panegyrics composed by 
Kavikarnapiira, Ramananda-raya, Raghiuiatha-dasa, Riipa, Jiva, 

' See above pp. 85-50. 

" We have therefore, omitted consideration of them in this chapter. 
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Kysnadfisa Kaviraja and others, as well as by a host of minor poets, 
whose devotional verses are collected together in Rupa’s anthologicai 
survey of the Padydvali. It would seem, therefore, that the religious 
revival must have supplied an emotional inflatiis which produced 
wonderful results in Bengali poetry for more than a century, but 
it also led to a fervent expression of devout feelings even througli 
the more difficult, but perhaps more rich, medium of Sanskrit. 

2, Biographical Works 

We have already given\ a brief description of the early Sanskrit 
biographical works of Murari-gupta and Paramananda Kavikarna- 
pura, which became the precursors of the voluminous and exuberant 
Bengali biographical narratives, and indicated their value as 
historical documents. Apart from the fact that they are all 
written from the excessively zealous devotional point of view, the 
credulity of which is amazing, it is well known that factual or even 
ideal accuracy was never a sme qua no7i of this type of composition 
in Sanskrit.- There never prevailed any tradition of meticulous 
chronicling or critical appreciation and interpretation of historical 
facts as such. These writings undoubtedly contain historical 
material, but the extent and value of such material are immensely 
variable. Meant more for literary edification than for sober 
knowledge, they could never divest themselves of their legendary 
and poetic associations; and this is seen in their complacent con- 
fusing of fact and fiction, in their general indifference to the realities 
of characterisation, in their intermingling of divine and human 
action, in their unhesitating belief in magic and miracle and in their 
deep faith in incalculable human destiny. Apart from an attractive 
philosophy or artistic setting, ordinary history or biography is, 
indeed, a rather prosaic idea. As a matter of research, it aims at 
knowledge of facts; as an idea, it professes to bring out larger 
principles governing human affairs ; as a method, its leaning is 
towards objective accuracy. It is, thus, entirely out of harmony 
with the super-individual spirit of Sanskrit literature, and could 
not be disciplined by its formal conception of art. The writers, 
therefore, never felt uneasy ; because the tradition never ordained 
any deep or objective interest in mere fact or incident, but it even 
authorised unrestrained fancy or overdressed fiction. Both theory 
and practice establi.shed that works, which dealt with facts of 

’ See above pp. !27-34. 

^ See S. K. De, History of. Sanskrit Ltferatum, ch. vi, under Poems -with 
Historical Themes, p. 345 ff. 
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experience or had a biographical and historical content, did not 
require any specialised form or method, but should be considered 
only as types of the Kavya and be embellished with all the charac- 
teristic graces, refinements and elaborate elegancies The fact of 
having an historical or biographical theme seldom makes a difference ; 
they are Kavyas, poems or dramas, in all essentials, and should be 
regarded as such. The authors, therefore, claim merit, not for 
historiography,, but for poetry. As poets, they need not keep 
within the limits of ascertained or ascertainable verities, nor need 
they worry if the slender thread of actual history is buried under 
a mass of luxuriant poetry or poetical exaggeration. The incidents 
and characters are all lifted from the sphere of matter-of-fact 
knowledge to the region of fancy and fable ; and we have here, in 
the normal tradition of the Kavya, the same general scheme and 
method, the same descriptive digressions and the same ornate 
manner and diction. Even if an historical personage is taken as 
the central figure, the laudatory accounts poetically magnify and 
surround him with all the glory and glamour of tiie legendary 
hero. 

This attitude becomes naturally more prominent when the point 
of view is devotional and the hero is a saint or is regarded as the very 
incarnation of the divine being. All the resources of the poetic art 
and imagination strive to glorify the picture ; the historical narrative 
becomes only the occasion, the elaborate fancy woven around it 
becomes alone essential. The limitations are natural and obvious, but 
they do not permit the poets much freedom to exercise their gift 
for historical nanntive, Avhich most of them undoubtedly possess, 
nor attain impartiality and precision with regard to incident or 
characterisation. They content themselves with the application of 
the traditional form and method of the Kavya to an historical 
.mbject, in order to evolve an embellished poetical picture, rather 
than compile a faithful record of facts and incidents. The works 
produced under these conditions consequently become kinds of 
heightened fairy tale, with just enough background of reality, and 
probably as such, constitute gratifying homage or compliment. 

The Sanskrit biographies of Caitanya share most of these 
general characteristics of Sanskrit biographical or historical litera- 
ture ; but since they record contemporary impressions felt, witnessed 
or believed with intense faith, they represent, to a greater extent, 
a proper .step towards biographical writing. The picture is, no 
doubt, much exaggerated and obscured by credulous legends, and 
luxuriously poetical desciiptions are freely inserted, but the general 
outline is clear and vivid. The life which they deal with is rich 
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in iiuvaid religious passion rather than in external acts and incidents, 
but it affords opportunities of really impassioned and poetical treat- 
ment. With great zest, therefore, they concentrate upon the inward 
life of Caitanya and elaborately describe its passionate expression in 
devotional ecstasies, trances, visions and frenzies. 

The Caitanya-cantumria} of Murari-gupta, the earliest known 
.'jystematic biographical work, is offered as an extensive Kavya of 
four Prakramas, seventy-eight cantos and, according to its own 
computation (iv. S6. 21), nineteen hundred and twenty-seven 
stanzas ; but its length is hardly commensurate with its literary 
merit or with the slenderness of its theme. The first Prakrama of 
sixteen cantos ends with Visvambhara’s journey to Gaya, and 
describes the occasion of the work, the necessity of Caitanya’s 
descent along with his disciples ; his birth, his parents (his father 
is described as belonging to the Vatsya-gotra) ; his elder brother 
Visvarupa who crossed the river and left home for Sapinyasa at 
the age of sixteen ; his childhood, boyhood and youth ; his studies ; 
death of his father ; his marriage to Laksmi (i. 9, 10) ; his journey 
to East Bengal ; death of Lak.smi ; SacTs lament in one whole 
canto (i. 12), couched in the ViyoginI metre in the approved Kavya 
manner ; his second marriage to Visnupriya (i. 13, 14) ; his journey 
to Gaya and meeting with Isvara Purl (i. 15, 16) . The second 
Prakrama of eighteen cantos continues the story up to Caitanya’s 
Saninyasa. The incidents narrated are not many, for the greater 
part of this section is taken up with the description of Caitanya’s 
Bhava or devotional passion and ecstatic, acts consequent upon it 
after his return from Gaya. It describes his Varaha-Avesa (ii. 2) 
and Balabhadra-Avesa (ii. 14) , his Mahaprakasa and Mahabhiseka 
(Great Manifestation and Consecration) as the supreme deity at 
the house of Srlvasa (ii. 12), his passionate realisation of the sports 
of ICrsna and Rladha, and his continuous rapture of dancing, 
singing and Klrtana. He listens to Murari’s Ttdmastalm, a panegyric 
of Rama in eight stanzas (ii. 7. 10-18), but admonishes Murari’s 
leaning towards Advaita Vedanta, learnt from Advaita Acarya, and 
makes him a devotee of Krsna by deprecating the worship of all 
other deities. In Caitanya’s first meeting with Nityananda (ii. 8), 
who was at that time re.siding at the house of Nandana Acarya at 
NavadvTpa, the thcophanic forms of Caitanya as the six-armed, four- 
armed and two-armed ICrspa are successively revealed. A curious 
explanation is given of Caitanya’s motive for Samnyasa by the story of 

A See above, p. ®7, The bibliographical references to editions of the Avorks, 
surveyed in this chapter, will be found in their proi^ev places in oh. ii and iii 
above. 
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a curse pronounced by a Brahman (ii. 13, 18-22), who was refused 
admission into Caitanya’s presence by the stupid door-kcei)ers ; 
but we are also told later on that Caitanya was inspired by a 
dream to take to Samnyasa (ii. 18. 1-2) . Kesava Bharatl, who 
visits Navadvipa, eulogises Caitanya as Suka, Prahlada and even 
MS the Bhagavat himself (ii. 18. 12) , the Samnyasa occurring 
immediately afterwards at Kantaka-grama (Katwa) , 

The third Prakrama. also of eighteen cantos, covers all incident? 
up to the end of Caitanya’s i*eturn to Bengal on his way to 
Vrndavana. The first two cantos continue the story of Samnyasa 
and the next two cantos his return to Advaita’s house at Santipur, 
where after taking farewell from his mother and assembled admirers 
from Navadvipa he declares his intention to proceed directly to 
Puri (iii. 4. 25). His mystic emotions after his return from Gaya 
are described (ii. 1. 19-28) vividly by Murari at some length; 

kvacic chnitvd harer ndma gttaiii vfi vihvalah ksitau] 
patati sruti-mdtrena dandavat kam-pate kvacit\\ 
kvur.id gdyati govinda krpia krsneti sddaram\ 
samia-kanthah kvacit kam/pa^rommidta-taimr bhrsamW 
\SimiIar description of his emotions is repeated after his Sarpiiyasa 
(iii 3. 16) : 

hasati skhalabi kmipi k<imp<iie gdyati kvadt\ 
roditi vrajati kvdpi patati svajiiti kdtau\\ 

Such emotional state becomes from this period a constant feature 
of his daily life of devotion at Puri, as well as during his pilgrimages ; 
and several cantos arc devoted in this and the succeeding section 
to similar descriptions in a more detailed form. Caitanya’s journey, 
through Jajpur and Bhuvanesvar and arrival at Puri are then 
described in six cantos (iii. 5-10). At Puri he goes straight to 
Sarvabliauma’s house ; and accompanied by Sarvabhaunia’s younger 
brother, he visits the temple of Jagannatha, where, his emotions 
overcoming him, he falls senseless and is carried back and revived. 
At Sarvabhaunia’s place the old scholar wants to teach Vedanta 
to the young ascetic, but Caitanya is described (iii. 12. 12-13) as 
r-xpoiinding the true meaning of the Vedanta. No elaborate l&astric 
disputation is mentioned, but Caitanya’s exposition struck the 
great Vedantist with so much wonder that he* at once recognises 
Caitanya as the Bhagavat, falls at his feet, and recites two stanzas 
(iii. 12. 17-18) , which are traditionally ascribed to Sarvabhaumal 

^ Said to be included iu Sarvabhauma’s CaitanyasfaJea. See S. K. De in 
Indian Culture, i. pp, 23-24 and above p. 322, footnote, 
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and which are incorporated by Mumri into his own text. The next 
four cantos (iii. 13-16) describe Caitanya’s journey to the South up 
to Setubandha, his meeting with Rainiananda Raya, Trimalla Bhatta 
and his young boy Gopala Bhatta, and others, and return to Puri. 
The remaining two cantos deal with Caitanya’s return to Bengal on 
his intended, but frustrated, journey to Vrndavana (in which 
connexion Ave are told that his object was hipta-tirthasya prdkatyam ) , 
his meeting with Sanataiia and Rupa at Ramakeli and return to 
Puri. The chief features of the last Prakrama of twenty-six cantos 
consist of elaborate description in eleven cantos (iv. 2-12) of the 
various places at Vrndavana and Matj^ura, which Caitanya visits, and 
which recall scenes of Krsna’s sports and awaken •‘extraordinary 
emotions in Caitanya, as well as of his last years of devotional acts 
and emotions spent at Puri. In the course of his northern pilgrimage 
are described his meeting with Tapana Misra and his son Raghu- 
natha Bhatta at Benares (iv. 1. 15-17) , with Rupa at Prayaga and 
Sanatana at Benares (iv. 13. 6-20),^ with his mother (iv. 14. 4) 
on his way back to Bengal, with his wife Visnupriya (iv. 14. 8), 
who makes an image of Caitanya for worshipping,- and, lastly, the 
homage of Gajapati Prataparudra on Caitanya’s return to Puri. 
The last two cantos give, after the manner of the Pukinic works, 
a list or Ainikramanika of the topics dealt with and the total 
number of Prakramas, Sargas and Slokas. 

Although offered as a Kavya, there are many features which 
indicate that in its narration Murari’s work follows the method and 
manner of the Puranas. We are told at the outset that the work 
was undertaken at the direction of Srlvasa (i. 1. 9), but the general 
framework (which is not consistently kept up, but resumed at 
various points in the course of the narrative) consists of the device 
of a narrator (Murari) and a listener (Damodara Pandita) common 
enough in the Puranas. The Sloka metre predominates, being used, 
for limning narrative, exclusively in as many as thirty-seven cantos 
(i. 2, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14 ; ii, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 11-13, 17, 18 Tin. 3, 7, 9, 13, 
14, 18 ; iv. 3, 4, 8, 9, 11, 13, 17-19, 22-26) and partially in twenty-six 
cantos (i. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8 ; ii. 3, 4, 7; iii. 4-6, 11, 15, 17; iv. 1, 2, 5-7, 
10, 12, 14-16, 20, 21). The other metres used in the remaining 
fifteen cantos, for the purpose of narration or description, are 
generally metres of eleven or twelve syllables of the Tristubh-Jagatl 
family, such as SundarT or Viyogim, Vamsathavila, Indravajra, 
Upendravajrrror Upajati, and Rathoddhata. It is only sporadically 
that the fourteen-syllabled Vasantatilaka is employed, \vhile longer 

V But no instruction in the Sastras is mentioned in this connexion, 

' This is perhaps the first image made of Caitanya for worship. See above p. 
833, footnote. 
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metres lilie Sragdhara are found five times (i. 1, 9, 19, 20 ; i. 7, 4; 
iv. 21. 5) , Driitavilambita occurs only twice (ii. 7. 1-6 ; ii. 18. 33) , 
and SikharmT (i. 1. 2.5) , Prthvi (iv. 10. 21-22) and Maiidakranta 
(iv. 10, .23, but the first ,Pada is Sardulavikridita 1) are used only 
once each. No opportunity is missed for introducing the usual 
descriptive Kavya-topics in the approved embellished manner, 
diction and metre (e.g. Laksmi’s marriage in Vamsasthavila 
and Upajati, i. 10 ; SacT’s lament on Laksmi’s death in Viyogini, 
i, 12 ; men and women thronging to have a sight of the young ascetic 
at Kantakapuri (Katwa) in Upajati, iii. 1, etc.) ; but the work is 
ostensibly modelled on the Vaisnava Puranas, and its poetic preten- 
sions are hardly of a high order. Nevertheless, Miirari possesses 
considerable narrative skill and metrical facility, and his simple 
descriptions are often vivid and picturesque. His manner is very 
often direct and forcible, and wisely avoids the rhetorical elabora- 
tion of the later Kavya. 

Although professing to draw its inspiration and material from 
Murari’s work,''^ the Caitanya-caritdmrtcL^ of Paramananda-sena 
Kavikarnapiira is an elaborate and ambitious work, which confonns 
more deliberately to the full-fledged mode and diction of the Kavya. 
It consists of twenty cantos, and (according to the computation of 
its editor) of nineteen hundred and eleven stanzas, being thus of 
nearly the same extent as Murari’s work. After a preliminary 
homage to Gait any a and description of the sorrow of his disciples 
at his passing away in the first canto, the poem proceeds in the second 
canto to describe Navadvipa and incidentally Advaita and Srivasa. 
The rest of the canto i.s occupied with Caitanya’s parents, loss of 
their eight daughters, Visvarupa and birth of Visvambhara, 
Visvambhara’s infancy and manifestation of divinity which filled 
his parents with wonder, Visvarupa’s Sarnnyasa and death of 
Jagannatha Mi.h’a. The third canto is taken up with Visvambhara’s 
going to school to Visnii Pandita, Sudiarsana® and the grammarian 
Gahgadasa, his marriage to Laksmi (iii. 6-81) , journey to«i» East 
Bengal and teaching pupils there, Laksmi’s death, and his second 
jnarriage to Visnupriya (iii. 127-144) . In the fourth canto, we have 
the story of Visvambhara’s visit to Gaya, his Mantra-dlk^a by 
Tsvara Puri, his return, his manifestation of divine Avesa and 

’ a-saisavam jimbhii-carHra-viLana-vvjmih 
. kaiscin murdrir iti mangalorimmadheyaih] 

yad yad vildsa-lalitatin. samcdekhi taj^jnais 
tad tad vUokya vililekha smih sa esah\\ (xx. 42). 

See al>ove, p. 33. 

" But the text says: vi^u-imnnah sudarhmt (iii. 2), although they are 
different persons. 
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Kirtana from the beginning of the month of Magha. The four 
cantos from the fifth to the eighth continue the description of 
Visvainbhara’s ecstatic devotional acts "and fits of singing and 
dancing for eight months from Jyaistha to Pausa ; his Varaha-Avesa 
at the house of Murari (v. 16-21) and his own Abhiseka suggested 
by himself (vi, 40-52) ; his meeting with Nityananda (vi. 108-123) , 
who is described as an Avadhuta and declared to be an incarnation 
of Balarama (vii. 24) , and to whom Caitanya reveals the theophanic 
Sad-bhuja, Dvi-bhuja (vi. 122) and also Catur-bhuja (vii. 19) 
forms his Nrsimha-Avesa (vii. 80-85) and parading the street as 
such ; and lastly, his Balararaa-Avesa (yiii. 19-28) . His Krsna- 
bhava now begins ; it is strengthened by Srivasa’s elaborate descrip- 
tion of Kr.sna’s Vrndavana-lila in the next two cantos (ix-x) , 
which gives the author an opportunity of indulging in a highly 
emotional poetical excursion. In canto xi, the thread of the story 
is resumed bj)' the description of Caitanya’s Samnyasa at Katwa, 
his return to Advaita’s house at Santipur, his resolve to leave for 
Puri, (there is no allusion to his mother’s request to that effect), 
his journey and the breaking of his staff on the way by 
Nityananda. In canto xii, Caitanya reaches Sarvabhauma’s house 
and explains Vedanta by refuting Advaita-vada and establishing 
his own views about Bhakti (xii. 22-27),- in the course of which 
<'Xposition he quotes and explains two verses from the Bhugamta, 
each in nine different ways (xii. 81), and ultimately reveals his 
theophanic Catur-bhuja form to Sarvabhauma. Sarvabhauma’s 
two eulogistic verses on Caitanya^ are quoted (xii. 86, 87), but 
Caitanya is said to have torn to pieces the paper on which they 
were written (so also in Karnapura’s drama, vi. 43-44) . His 
Southern pilgrimage now begins. He is requested by Sarvabhauma 
to see Bamananda Raya on his way, but on his outward journey 
Caitanya avoids meeting Ramananda. The Vild'pa-mdld of a 
Brahman, named Kiirma, at whose house at Kurraaksetra Caitanya 


^ Caitan3’’a is made to declare : tad dvaibhujam varam iti pratiMrtaya tvam 
(vi, 38), while in .TCavikarnapura’s drama, Caitanya declares: aiccMkain hhagavatas 
caturbhujatvam, sixtbMvikayi hi dvibhujatvam eva, and quotes the verse : narakrii 
■parani brahma (Act i) . The Narna-mahatmya is said to be not mere Arthavada 
(vi. 50). The Rjunasitaka of Murari is referred to in vi. 100. 

^ advaita-vddam vinirasy a bhakii-\ samsthupakam svlya-matam jagdda\\, 

■* vairdgya-vidyd-nija-bhakii-yagti-sikmrtham ekah purusah purdnah\ 
M-krpia-caitanya-sartradMrJ kfpdmhudhir yas lam aham pra 2 )adye\\, 
kdldn nastarri bliakti-yogam nijaiii yah prddushartum krsna-caitanya-ndma] 
dvirbhuias tasya padaravitide gddham gadharn, liyatdm citta-bhrngah\\. 
Tliese vcnses arc said to belong to Siirvabhanma’s Caitanydstaka ; see 
above pp. 4£7v and 65 footnote. 
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stayed for a few days on his way, is mentioned and quoted (xii. 
13f5, 114). In canto xiii, the narrative of South Indian pilgrimage, 
is continued. At Srirangam Caitanya stays and performs Catur- 
masya at the house of Trimalla Bhatta (xiii. 4, 5), but there is no 
mention of Gopala Bhatta. Caitanya’s only companion Krsn,adasa 
is lured away by unbelievers (xiii, 23), but Caitanya later on 
repudiates him (xiii. 54) , On his way back Caitanya meets 
Ramananda (xiii. 34 f) and stays with him for four months 
(xiii. 60) . During Ramananda’s exposition of Bhakti, Caitanya 
exclaims : hahyatihahyarri hata lydhyam etat, until Ramananda 
comes to the essence of Bhakti. Ramananda’s Sanskrit verse 
ndnopaedra-krta-jmjanam (cited in the Padydvall no. 13) and his 
Brajabuli song pahilahi rdga (cited in Pada-kalpataru no. 576) are 
quoted in full.^ After Caitanya’s return to Puri, his favour to 
Gajapati Prataparudra and meeting, with various Bhaktas, including 
Paramanaiula Piirj (a di.sciple of Madhavendra Puri, who is 
mentioned as vi^nu-bhakU-ram eva sarin, xiii. Ill) are described 
in the same way as in Karnapiira’s own drama. 

. The remaining seven cantos, which deal with Caitanya’s devo- 
tional life and ecstasies at Puri (xiv to xviii) and his visit to V^nda- 
vana and return (xix-xx) , possess little narrative interest, but are rich 
in impassioned poetical descriptions. We have vivid pictures of 
Snana, Dola and Ratha festivals of Jagannatha, in which Caitanya 
and his followers took prominent part by their frenzied singing and 
dancing, as well as of Caitanya’s cleaning and sweeping of the 
Gundica house and other devotional acts. We are told that 
Caitanya met the three brothers, Sanatana, Rupa and Anupama 
(who are described as rasa-sdra-sindhava iva) at Puri (xvii. 7-24) . 
For twenty years, on the annual visit of his followers, Caitanya 
is said to have danced, with Klrtana, in front of the Car of 
Balarama (xviii. 61) : 

iti virrisati-hdyanaih prabhur\ balade-vasya rathdgrato muhuh\ 

naiandni vidhdya lurtanmr\ idam etad vyakiraj jagat-tale\\. 

It is curious that the description of Caitanya’s visit to Vrndavana 
in canto xix is utilised as an ox^portunity of displaying the author’s 
skill in various kinds of verbal tricks of the so-called Citra-kavya, 
which is a characteristic of Sanskrit poems since Bharavi’s time. 
He employs, for instance, Ekaksara (employment of one letter, n 
in xix. 37) , Dyaksara (i.e.^ employment of two letters v and hh in 
xix. 17, I and n-in xix. 41), Asaiiidhyaksara (employing no diph- 
thongs, in xix. 89), Nirausthya (no labials, in xix. 55), as well as 


^ See above, pp. 69, 70 , footnofcf 
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Gomutrika-baiidha (xix. 21), Miiraja-bandha (xix. 29), Pratilomanu- 
lorna (xix. 45, 53) , &lokavrtti (repetition of the same verse twice 
with different meanings, xix. 49-50), Padavrtti (two halves of the 
stanza having the same succession of letters, xix, 33), various kinds 
of Yamaka (Antya-yamaka also in xv. 109), Anuprasa and other 
verbal figures. 

It will be seen at once' from this brief summary of the contents 
of the poem that, while ten cantos are devoted to the depiction of 
Caitanya’s life before Saiunyasa, the remainder of his life takes up 
an equal number of cantos. The treatment of the two parts of the 
theme, therefore, is not disproportionate. Apart from the paucity 
of incidents which is inevitable in a life of pure religious rapture, 
the narrative interest is not entirely sacrificed to luxurious poetic 
descriptions ; but Karnapura, in accordance with the established 
convention of the Kavya, cannot resist the temptation of introducing 
long descriptive cantos ; as, for instance, Srlvasa’s description of 
Vrndavana-lila in two cantos and the topic of Gupdica-marjana or 
of Caitanya’s ecstacies, dancing and Kirtana at various festivals at 
Puri in several cantos. These would seem to take up dispropor- 
tionate space, but they are essential in any account of Caitanya’s 
life of religious Bhava, and they are not baldly or prosaically 
depicted. For a boy in his teens, who calls himself a §isu, the work 
is indeed a notable literary achievement ; but its immaturity is 
obvious, and one cannot assign to it high poetic merit. Kavikarpa- 
pura possesses indeed a sufficient command of conventional poetic 
vocabulary, enough rhetorical and verbal skill and considerable 
metrical facility, and one must admit that his practice, comparatively 
speaking, is not altogether devoid of moderation ; but of higher 
flights or rarer touches of poetry there is not much in his elaborate 
lu’oduction. On the other hand, he succumbs very often, in his 
youthful enthusiasm, to the temptation of rhetorical display in 
general and of committing the verbal atrocities of Citra-bandha in 
particular, while his conscious employment of varied metres^ is an 

^ With the exception of cantos xiii, xvi, xvli, which are deliberately meant 
to illustrate the poet’s shill in a large variety of metres, each of the remaining 
cantos employ only one metre, although at the close of the canto the poet follows 
ihe usual convention of a break and change into other metres. The metres in 
each -canto are analysed below (with the serial numbering of verses in figures) , 
and the metre of the concluding verses are given in enclosing brackets (witb 
number in figures) : Canto T Mandakranta 1-24 (^ikharim 5) , II Vamsasthavila 
1-119 (ViyoginI or SundarT 3) . Ill Indravajra, Upendravajra and Upajati 1-142 
(Praliarsini 2). IV Drutavilambita 1-75 (i^ikharini 1, Yamsastbavila 1). V Prahar- 
sinT 1-125 (.^ikharini 1, ^ardulavikrldita 1, Drutavilambita 2). VI Vasantatilaka 
1-121 (Aikhariiii 2). VII Pramitaksara 1-97 (Sardulavikridita 1, Upajati 1, 
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aspect of the prevailing tendency of his time towards laboured 
artificiality. Nevertheless, the poem, in spite of its length and not 
inexcusable enthusiasm, is simple enough to be readable; the 
diction is conventional, but not heavily ornamented ; and there is 
not much intrusion of theological or doctrinal matter to hamper its 
fairly smooth and pleasant progress. 

With regard to Kavikarnapura’s much better known and much 
better composed drama in ten acts, entitled Caitanya-candrodaya^ 
one need not be wholly apologetic. It is a regular dramatised 
account of the chief incidents of Caitanya’s life, which are set forth 
more elaborately in his poem, the first five acts (like the first 
eleven cantos of the poem) bringing the story down to Caitanya’s 
Bamnyiisa and departure for Puri, and the last five acts dealing 
with the latter part of Caitanya’s life spent chiefly there. In the 
Prologue the Sfitradhara informs us that the Caitanya-candrodaya 
was composed by Paramananda-dasa, son of Sivananda-sena and 
pupil of Srlnatha- and staged at the command of Gajapati Pratapa- 
nidra of Orissa at the Car festival (gundicd-ydtmydm) of Jagannatha 
at Puri. In the first Act, Kali and Adharma appear and gloat 


Praharsin! 1, Vasantatilaka 1, Upajali 1, Salinl 4 and Sragdhara 1). VIII Sloka 1-60 
(Sikharim 1, Vasantatilaka 2). IX Svagatl 1-93 (Praharsinl 1, MandakrSnta 1). 
X Svagata, 1-73 (MalinT 7). XI ^ikharinl 1-86 (Mandakranta 3). XII Upajafci 
1-J?2 (JMaliuI 2). XI.(I Variety of metres: Upajati 1-41, Vasantatilaka 
no. 42, Upajali iios. 43-63, Svagata nos. 64-77, Rathoddhata nos. 78-81, 
Svagata and Rathoddhata nos. 82-114, ViyoginI or Sundarl nos. 115-123, 
Upajtiti nos. 126-127, Viyo^nl nos. 123-134, Upajati 135-187, Viyogiiu 138-144, 
Savdulavikridita no. 145, Vasantatilaka no. 146, Upajati no. 147 and Sardhla- 
vikridita no. 148. XIV Sloka 1-129 (Sardulavikrldita 8, Upajati 1 and Sardulavikrldita 
2) . XV Piuspitagra, 1-104 (Sragdhara 1, Sardulavikridila 2, PrthvI 1 Havim 1,, 
Malini 1) . XYI Variety of metres : Malinl nos. 1-3, Mandaliranta no. 4, 
Malini no. 5, Vasantatilaka nos. 6-8, Sardulavikridlta nos. 9-11, Sragdhara nos. 12-16, 
PrthvI nos. 17-18, Harinl nos. 19-21, ^ardiiiavikridita nos. 22-23, Sragdhara no. 24, 
Praharsinl no. 25, ^ardulavikrldita nos. 26-27, Sragdhara nos. 28-80, PrthvI no. 31, 
yiirdulavikrldita no. 32, Vasantatilaka nos. 33-36, Bhnjahgaprayata no. 37-47. 
Mandakranta no, 48, Sardulavilcridita no. 49. XVII Variety of metres : Mailju- 
bhasinl nos. 1-14, §Ioka no. 15, Mahjubhasinl nos. 16-24, Mandakini or Prabha 
nos. 25-29, Candravartman nos. 30-42, Mattamayura nos. 43-44, Kalaliamsa no. 45, 
Bhramaravilasita no. 46, Dodhaka no. 47, Salini nos. 48-49, Upajati no. 50, 
Rathoddhata no. 51-52, Vasantatilaka no. 53, Sasikala no. 54, Unidentified metre 
no. 55, Lllakhela no. 56, Lola no. 57-62, ^ardnlavikrldita nos. 63-66. XVIII 
ViyoginI or Sundarl 1-62 (Sardulavikridita 1). XIX 6loka 1-99 (Mandakranta 1). 
XX Salinl 1-36 (Sardulavikrldita 1, Mandakrajita, 2, Sikharini 1, Stdini 1, Vasanta- 
tilaka 4, Malini 1, Sardulavikrlclita 1, Mandaliranta 1, Vasantatilaka 1). 

^ See above, p. 34. 

~ The name of the poet’s Gliru occurs also in his Ananda-vpidavana Campu, 
as well as in the Oaura-ganoddesa ascribed to him. 
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over the triumph of unrighteousness in the world ; but Kali speaks 
of the advent and activity of Caitanya which imperil their power. 
.From their conversation we learn of his birth, his elder brothei- 
Visvarupa, his marriages to Laksml and Visnupriya, his Diksa by 
•Tsvara Purl at Gaya, his chief associates at NavadvTpa and the 
festival of his grand consecration (Mahribhiscka-mahotsava) , which 
is being celebrated. VisvaTnl)liar,a enters with i\,.dvaita, Srl^'^lsa, 
i^aci and others, and a theological discourse ensues on Bhakti-rasa 
and the superiority of the humanised Dvi-bhuja form of Krsna.^ 
All those who are present, including Sad, recognise the divinity of 
Caitanya, which he himself graciously relishes and acknowledges ; 
and, addressing Advaita, he speaks of his descent from Goloka by 
the force of Advaita’s prayer and appeal {goJokad avatdrito'smi 
bhavatd) . The Act is appropriately entitled Svanandavesa. In tbc 
second Act, which is called Sarvfivatrira-darsana, wc have a long 
conversation between Virilga and Bhakti, in which Viraga laments 
over the desperate condition of the country infested by Bauddhas, 
Tanlrikas, Mayavadins, Jainas, Kaprdikas and Pasiipatas, as well as 
by the followers of Kanada, Kapila, Patanjali and Jaimini; but 
personified Bhakti, who has recently descended at NavadvTpa, 
enters and brings the good tidings of the advent of Caitanya as 
the Bhaktavatara (bluiavadd aimldro kido hhatta-vesena) r This 
is followed by the descrii)tjon by Bhakti of Caitanya’s ecstatic 
emotions, his Samkarsana-Avesa at Muriiri’s courtyard and Dvi- 
bhiija, Sad-bhuja and Catur-bhuja appearance to Nityananda, and 
other acts of devotion and miracle, Caitanya himself, who now 
enters with Advaita and other followers, gracefully deprecates all 
this, and modestly describes his own condition as Unmada-dasa, 
but SrTvasa replies that madness of other people is a disease, while 
Caitanya’s madness, for the listener and spectator, eradicates all 
disease {anyonmadm tu vyudhir eva, uyain tn iavonmado drasir- 
sroirv-dm api vyddhi-nirmulakah) ! 

The third Act, entitled Dana-vinoda from the theme of the 
inset play, is characteri.sed by the interesting device of a play within 
a play (Garbhahka) . MaitrT and Premabhakti enter and indicate 
that a short play^ is going to be enacted, at the suggestion of Narada, 
on the Drma-lThi (iii, ,23) of Eadha and Krsna, in which Haridasa 

' There is an incirlental reference to Murari’s belief in AdvaiLa-vada and 
Vo;.fa-\'nsislIia, wliioh Caitanya is made to deprecate, Cf. Muriari ii. 4. 2^ f. 

- In Act iii. Premabhakti .says: ay am Jmm evavaiirnah. 

It is described as a Bhana or Vyayoga, but technically it is not so. Possibly 
Rfipa’s \vork on a similar theme, which is a Bhanika, .sug's'ested the description that 
it M’as a Bhana ! 
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will act as Sfilriulhara. Mukimda as Pariparsvaka, Srlvfisa as Narada, 
Nifcyrinuiula in feiuininc role as Yogamaya, and so forth. With 
some variation the theme is the same as that of the DUna-kcli- 
kaivunidP and Ddna-keli-cintdmani of Rupa and Raghimatha-dasa 
respectively. Rfulha, with her conipanions and an old woman, 
comes to pluck flowers to worship Goplsvara Siva, but Ej’.sna and 
his companions demand a price for the flowers plucked from their 
forest. A playful dispute, with erotic repartee, ensues ; but as Krsna 
))ol(lIy goes up to exact his dues forcibly from Radha, the play abmpt- 
ly ends- by the old woman, who is none other than Yogamaya, 
concealing Iladha and revealing herself, to the surprise of all. bodily 
as Nityananda himself ! In Kavikarnapura’s Kavya, we have ** 
a long descriplion, extending over nearly two cantos, of the 
Vrndiavana-lila of Kr.sna, given by Srivasa ; the present brief 
episode in the drama is apparently meant to be a counterpart 
suggested also by Snva.sa, who takes up the role of Narada. 
The fourth Act is named Samnya.sa-parigraha. We learn from 
the sorrowing devotees that Visvambhara has gone to Kesava 
Bharat! at Katwa {kdioyd-iidmmiam grdrnam dsCidyg kesava- 
hhdmthn npctsedhmTi) for ))eing initiated into Samnyasa, an account 
of which is given by Candrnsekhara Acaryaratna, who I’eturns from 
the journey and invites them all to Advaita’s house at Santipur, where 
Caitanya has gone with Nityananda. The next Act, called Advaita- 
pura-vihlsa, describes how Caitanya wanted to go straight to 
Vyndavana ])ut was directed by Nityanada to Advaita’s house at 
Santipur, where Caitanya meets bis followers, stays for three days 
and takes a pathetic farewell from his mother. 

The sixth Act (Srirvahhaumanugralia) begins with a narration, 
by Ratnakara (the ocean) and his spouse, the river Gahga, of 
' Caitanya’s journey to Puri,’"^ and proceeds with the theme of Caitanya’s 
meeting with the Vedrmtist Sarvabhaiima, who recognises his divinity 
and accepts his views about Bhakti and worship of Krsna. In the 
seventh Act (called Tirthatana) , Caitanya is represented as having 
already set out on his South Indian pilgrimage. He meets 
Ramananda, and the entire Bhakti-catcchism, of which Ramananda 

^ Tho expression Dana-kaiunudi is used in iii. 20 (i)rose} ; probably Ivavi- 
karnapura knew liiis work of Rupa. 

- The contrivance of a play witliin a play; is not new, having been already 
employed by Bha\'abhuLi, Harea iiiid Rajn&kluira. The sudden interruption, as 
in J-Iamlet, is a part of the device, and is represented as being brought '■on by 
its vivid realism. 

” Wo are told that the ioumey, on account of war betAvecn king Gajapati 
of Orissa and llie Muslim rulei* . of Gauda was not safe (idclnim gaudcidhipater 
yavana-hhCi'pCdasya (jcijapatiwi saha vwpdhe gamanagamanmn eva na vartate) , 
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gives an exposition in the course of their conversation, is given thus 
in two dialogue verses (vn. 8.10) : 

kd vidyd lian-hhaktir eva, na pnnar veehidi-nimdtatd, 
kiriih kd bhagavat-paro’yam Hi yd, khydtir na dmiddijd/ 
kd his tat-priyatd, na vd dhana-jana-grdmddi-hhuyihhatd, 
kiyi duhkhani bhagavat-jmyasya viraho, no hrd-vmriddi-vyathd// 
kini geyain vraja-keli-karma, him iha heyah satdm samgatih, 
kini smartavyam aghdri-nmna, him anudhyeiji murdreip padam/ 
kva stheyam vraja eva, kim havanayor anandi vrnddvana- 
kndaiim, kim updsyam atra mahasd sn-krpia-mdhdbhidhe//} 

Caitanya on his return, in the eighth Act, recounts in a few words his 
impression of devotion in Southern India by saying that the few 
Vaisnavas that he found were devotees of Narayana ; the rest were 
Tattva-vadins, whose views were not above reproach ; but there were 
also Saivas and a large number of very powerful Pasanclas (atheists) ; 
the only views he liked were those of Raraananda.- Caitanya meets 
at Puri his friends and followers and some devotees ; but the main 
theme of this Act (which is entitled Prataparudranugraha) is his grace 
towards Pratapariidra, who falls at his feet during the Ratha-yatra 
festival. In the ninth Act (Mathiirfi-gamana) , we hear of Caitanya’s 
visit to Mathura, first from a Kimnara couple and then from Gajapati 
and Sarvabhaiima, to whom a messenger brings news. The poet takes 
care to inform us that Caitanya visited the house of the poePs own 
father Sivananda on his way. At Prayaga Caitanya met Rupa^ and 
Anupama, while at Benares Sanatana came to him, but no instruction 
in the Sastras is mentioned. At Benares, we are told that some of the 
great Samnyasins did not, out of jealousy, see Caitanya or come to 
him.‘‘ The tenth and last Act, called Mahamahotsava, describes 

* Thc.se verses arc quoted in Kamapura's own rhetorical work, Alamkdra- 
hamtubha. 

® Elsewhere tvii, ad 2, p. 125) we learn from Sar^'abhaulna that Ramananda 
■was a Sahaja Vai.snava. If a reference i.s meant to the Sahaja or Sahajiya cult, 
it fe unfortunate that we po-ssess little information regarding its prevalence before 
or during Caitanya's lime. But it is probable that other, but similar, erotico- 
religious tendencies must have existed before' the Srimad-bhagavata emotionalism 
Avas firmly established by Caitanya; and poets like Jayade?\'a and Vidyapati, with 
whose works Ramananda was undoubtedly familiar, derive their inspiration from 
such traditions (see above pp. 7-10). It is noteworthy that the PosL-Caitanya 
Sahajiya sect of Bengal regards Jayadeva as its Adi-guru and one of its nine 
Rasika.^. 

'"‘ Of Rupa we are told in high terms: 

prii/a-fivarupe daj/ita-siiarupel pr^ma-svarupe sahajdbhirupe] 
nijdnurupe 2)rabhur‘ ekanipe\ tatdna rupe sva~v{lasa-rupe\\. 

^ viatsaraik katipayair yati- 7 nukhyair\ avo tatra na gatam na sa drstah, ix. 32. 
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Caitaiiya’s devotional acts and ecstasies, in comijany with his 
followers, during his remaining years at Puri at the Snaiia, Dola, Ratha 
and Gnnclica-marjana ceremonies, which are depicted in greater detail 
in Kavikarnapura’s Kavya. There is one interesting passage in 
which Sivananda is represented as bringing his owm son, apparently 
the poet himself, before Caitanya (x. 7) and exclaiming in adoration 
in a Mandakranta stanza : 

jmsya pasya, ay am ay am, 

vidyud-ddma-dyutir atisayotkanfha-kanfM-mvendra- 
kndd-gdml kanaJm-parigha-dmghimodddma-hdhuhy 
simha-gnvo 7iava-dmakara-dyota-vidyoti-v(isdh 
sn-gaurdngah sphurati purato vandytann vandyatam hholi/ / 

It is said that a child as he was at that time, the poet himself was 
inspired to utter this verse, but there is no indication here of the 
legend of infant precocioiisnessd 

Although it calls itself a drama, it will be seen that the Caitanya- 
candrodaya merely presents the chief incidents and episodes of 
Caitanya’s religious life and experience in the dramatic form., without 
an attempt to convert the whole into a real drama. There is in- 
credibly little action, and not much convincing characterisation, in 
a work which presents itself as a drama ; and most of the incidents 
are reported instead of being represented. The treatment does not 
indeed lack vividness and coherence, inasmuch as much of what is 
described Avas actually felt and was still within living memory; but 
its dramatic inadequacy is obvious. The work, no doubt, 
constitutes a departure in not selecting the time-worn legendary 
themes, but the theme it selects, being devoid of action, presents few 
dramatic possibilities. There are perhaps more possibilities on the 
poetic side, but it cannot be said that Kavikarnapura was more 
than a mediocre poet. In fairness it must be said that in every- 
thing he writes he is facile and never ungraceful ; he possesses con- 
siderable literary skill and a decided ability to handle sonorous 
metres ; but here the praise should end. Kavikarnapura writes for 
purely literary effect AAuth a consciously affected, but conventional, 
diction, and is often indifferent to the realities of life or drama; 
while his religious ardour is not passionate enough nor his poetic 
fancy enchanting enough to invest his drama with a higher poetic 
naturalness. The religious sentiment is real, but the usual para- 
phernalia of theology makes its presentation often too stagey. 
Obviously composed in the interest of a sect, the dogmas and doctrines 
often intrude, and we have long theological discourses, for instance. 
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})etween Caitanya and his followers in Act i and ii, between Preni- 
bhakti and M'aitri in Act iii and Sarvabhauina’s elaborate exposition 
of dualistic Vedanta, fortified by the citation of sectarian texts, in 
Act VI. While these do not adequately bring out the deeper spiritual 
significance of Caitanya’s life, they are not a gain from the literary 
or dramatic point of view ; they certainly interrupt aiuT impede the 
smooth progress of the narrative. The device of a play within a play 
is an interesting feature, but the inset play is not presented as an 
integral part of the action, while its sudden interruption is not 
conceived as dramatically as it is, in a different situation, in 
Harsa’s Priyadarsika or Rajasekhara’s Bdla-rfmid^y Even if 
Kavikarnapiira introduces allegorical and mythical characters, and 
names his drama after Krsnamisra’s Prahodha-candrodaya, it wpuld 
not be correct to regard it as an allegorical play ; for the action does 
not hinge upon the allegoiical element. The allegoiical figures are 
rather doctrinal formulas than living entities, rather abstract ideas 
with neat labels than actual beings of flesh and blood. They do not 
affect the character of the drama, but they ' merely furnish the 
concrete historical figures with a surrounding of abstract personifica- 
tions. The dramatic or poetical merit of Kavikarnapura’s work, 
therefore, need not be unduly magnified ; and even if it is more mature 
and better composed than his Kavya, it is not a real drama but a 
narrative in the dramatic foiin, giving us merely a string of 
insufficiently motivated incidents and episodes, which do not grow 
out of one another nor create any dramatic situation. Nevertheless, 
.Kavikarnapiira can write elegant verse and clear prose, and his 
presentation of the life of Caitanya is vivid and eminently readable. 
Notwithstanding its deficiencies, the Caitanya-candrodaya is by no 
means an insignificant work, but it is difficult to agree with the appre- 
ciation of Sylvain Levi that it is an “original and powerful drama”,'* 

3. Dramatic Writings 

The Caitanya~candrod.aya of Kavikarnapura makc.s our transition 
easy to the dramatic writings of Ramananda Raya and Riipa, which, 
however, deal exclusively with Tvr.sna-lila, and not with Caitanya-lTlu, 
wiih legendary and not Avith historical themes. With the exception 
of Rfiraanaiida's small operatic sketch, the other works are elaborate 
compositions, meant deliberately to convey religious edification or to 
glorify sectarian theology. They do not fail entirely on the literary 
side, but as specimens of dramatic writing they reveal little sense 
of Avhat a drama really is. 

’ Foreword Lo Diuesli Chandra Sen’s Caitanya and his Aye (Calcutta 
Unh'crhiLy, W£SJ . p, xii. 
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The Jaganndtha-imllnbhar of Rrimanan da begins with Namaskriyii. 
to Krsna but contains no reference to Gaitaiiya or to the peculiar 
tenets of Caitanyaism. It is not known whether it w, ns composed 
before or after Ramfinanda met Caitanya, and it is difficult to say 
if it really belongs to the body of works composed for the Caitanya 
sect. The play is not quoted in the PadydvaU, hut two quotations 
are given in the Ujjvala-'mlamcini of Riipa, and Krsnadasa Ivaviraja 
distinctly refers to it as the Nataka-giti of Ramaiianda Raya, which 
Caitanya relished greatly, as he relished also the Kfsna-karndmrta 
and the Glta-govmda, as a means of his ecstatic devotional emotions. 
The Prologue to the work calls it Jaganndtha-vallahha, and describes 
it as a SamgTta-iiiitaka of Ramananda-raya, son of PrthvTsvara 
Bhayananda-raya, composed and staged at the direction of Gajapati 
Prataparudra, who is eulogised in one stanza (i. 10) as the conqueror 
of Sekandhara, of the Kalavarga chiefs and of the kings of Giirjara 
and Gainia. 

The Jaganndtha-vallabhn deals, in Jive Acts, with an episode of 
Kr-sna-iilri, in which are described the first love and union of Krsjia 
and Radha in the groves of Vrndfivana. The theme is simple, and 
the Acts are short. The first Act (Purva-raga) depicts the first 
meeting of Krsna, accompanied by his Jester friend Ratikaiidala-, 
and Riadha entering with her companion Madanikii. They fall in 
love at first sight, and in Act ii (Bhava-parlksa) Radha’s companion 
l^asiraukhl approaches Krsna with a billet-doux (Anahga-lekha) from 
Radha, containing only one Prakrit verse on her lovelorn condition : 

suimm vijjhasi hiaam lambhai maano khhu dujjasam hdiani./ 

disasi saala-disdsu tumam dlsai maano na kuttmn//, 

but Krsna, to test her love, playfully pretends to be shocked and 
indifferent to the solicitation, and rudely advises Sasimukhi to 
dissuade Radha from such imjn'oper sentiment. In Act in we 
find Radha in Viraha, filled with love and longing ; and when Sasi- 
miikhi delivers her message, Radha, distracted by feelings of love, 
shame, self-pity and despair, re.solves to die. But another companion 
MadhavT enters with a tablet for painting (Citra-phalaka) , on 
which is inscribed a Sanskrit verse containing Krsna’s apology and 
declaration of love. The Act iv (Radhabhisara) , in its turn, des- 
cribes Kr'^na in Viraha, love-sick and penitent in the Bakula-bower, 
where Madanika comes and, on his confession of love, goes to fetch 
Radha ; and they unite in the bmver during the night. Next morning, 

^ See above, p. 69, 

® And not Madhiimaugala of ROpa’s drainas and Jiva's Campfi. 
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in Act V (Radha-aarpgama) , Madanika and Sasimukhl approach the 
bower and talk among themselves of what they have seen of the 
sports of the young couple at night ! Krsna enters with the shame- 
faced Radha, but the advent of the bull-demon Arista breaks up the 
party. Krsna rushes forward, kills the demon with much bra.vado 
behind the scene and comes back in triumph. The Act ends with 
the reunion of the lovers. 

In the Prologue, the author claims that his play is entirely novel 
(abhinava-krti) and original {anya-cchdyaya no nihaddham) , but 
it is clear that neither the theme nor its treatment displays much 
variety or originality. It is a pretty little amourette, modelled 
obviously on the Natika type of Sanskrit plays. But perhaps in 
these idyllic and romantic little plays, which aim at nothing more 
than picturing the pretty sentiment in a irretty environment, elegance 
was more expected than originalitj^ and poverty of invention need 
hardly be regarded as a defect. The work employs the familiar 
motifs and devices common to such erotic playlet (the romantic 
commonplaces, for instance, of love at first sight, pangs and 
sentimental longings of .separated lovers, love-letter, dream-vision, 
painting-tablet, minute portraiture of the personal beauty of the 
lovers, and their ultimate union effected by the effort of their com- 
panions) , and makes use of conventional words and imageries to 
depict them. Here is, for instance, pure rhetoric in Kysria’s 
description of Eadha’s lovely face : 

yad aj)i na kavialam nisdkaro va 
bhavati mukha-'pratiTrio mrgek^andyah/ 
mcayati na tathdpi jdiu tdbhydm 
upamitir anya~pade padam yad asya//. 

Similarly conventional but elegant is the description of Eadha’s 
Viraha : 

yadd ndsau dosam gmiayati gurundm ku-vacane 
Tia vd tosam dliatie sarasa-vacarie narma-suhrddm/ 
vhjhhain snkhandarfi kalayati vidhuin pdvaka-samapi 
tad asyds tad-vrttam tvayi gaditum atrdham agamamf / . 

Krsna’s Viraha and his lamentations are also in the same approved 
manner and style of the conventional hero of the sentimental type. 
But, at the same time, it cannot be .said that the little play is not 
fluent and graceful. The situations are trite and stale, but they are 
not ovcr-cmbcllishcd ; and in the emotional or descriptive comments, 
the poetical stanzas are neither tediously profuse nor inappropriate. 
Perhaps the play was meant as a musical and spectacular enteidain- 
riient, its characteristic feature being the introduction of Padavalls or 
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songs, set to different tunes, after the mariner of Jayadeva’s GUa- 
govinda. It invests the play with a delightful operatic atmosphere, 
and justifies the description that it is essentially a small Samglta- 
nataka. The number of such songs is twenty-one, there being four 
in each Act, excepting five in Act .iv; and each song contains the 
author’s hhanitd and the name of his patron Gajapati Pratapanidra. 
We give here one of the songs, which describes the youthful Krsna, 
as a specimen (Act i) : 

(Keddra-rdgena) 

mrd7itara-772dnita-t^ellita-pallava-vaUi-valita-mkhandam/ 
iilalm-vidavibita-7namhad.a~mani-tala-himhita-msadliam-ldmndl'(^m/ / 
yuvati-manohara-vesam/ 

kalaya kald-nidhim iva dharanim anu irnrhiata-mpa-visem-m/ / 

(DJmiva) 

kheld-doldyita-7nam-kundala-riLc.l-rucArdnmia-sohham/ 
held-taralita-^nadhtira-inlocana-jcmita-vadhuja'na-lohha'ni// 
gajapatinidra-nai'ddhi'im-cetasi janayatu mudam anuvdram/ 
rdmmianda-rdyadmvi-hhttnitam madhuripu-rtipam uddram//. 

One should recognise that this is not a mean imitation of Jayadeva’s 
music and manner. 

The dramatic works of Riipa Gosvamin are more serious 
compositions of an entirely different character, although all of them 
deal with certain aspects of Krsna-lil§. and its mystic-erotic possibi- 
lities. The old Krsna-legend is daringly modified in details, in the 
light of the peculiar dogmas of Jiengal school ; and the works are 
deliberately composed in conformity with its Rasa-sastra, in order 
that they may illustrate the hundred niceties of its elaborate scheme 
of devotional sentiments. It is natural, therefore, that profuse quota- 
tions are given from these works in the two Rasa-treatises of Rupa 
Iiimself by way of illustration. The works are rightly held in high 
esteem by the devotees of the faith, and are marked by considerable 
and careful literary effort ; but there is no high merit in them as 
dramatic pieces, nor are they remarkably brilliant on the poetic 
side. Nominally dramas, they are a peculiar type of composition 
in which the Yidagdha and the Vidvat combine with the Rasika 
and the Bhakta. 

Of the three dramatic works of the Rupa Gosvamin, the 
Ddna-keli-kaumudi,^ which cdlls itself a Bhanika,^ of the Uparupaka 

^ See above, p. IH, 

“ Eupa Gosvamin wrot© Jus draraatiii’gic woi'k, N ataha-mndrika, chiefly to 
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class, is the shortest, being in one Aet, The theme is slight, but the 
working out is elaborate. Vasiideva is performing a sacrifice. 
Kadha, with the Gopis, is carrying fresh Ghee in pitchers to the 
sacrificial ground near the Govinda-kunda ; but Krsna with his 
companions is up to his usual youthful pranks, obstructs the waj- 
and playfully demands his toll (Sulka) , as he is the lord of the forest 
through which they pass. There is a dispute regarding the right of 
demand, amount and method of payment and offer of ransom, until 
the elderly go-between Paurnamasi intervenes and settles the lively 
dispute by the equally lively offer of Radha herself as the most 
handsome and appropriate Sulka to Krsna. The advocates on 
Radha’s side are her companions Lalita and Vi^kha (to whom also 
Krsna’s audacities extend !) , while Krsna’s case is put by his friend 
Subala and the jester Madhumahgala. There is no action, no 
dramatic situation, nor any diversion of song and dance, but there 
is only a series — rather a tiresomely lengthy series — of erotic dialogues 
in prose and verse, with clever, but audacious, innuendoes and 
punning repartees. Some of the verses are fine, but most of them 
are laboured and employ conventional expressions, imageries and 
conceits. The opening Mangala- verse in Sardulavikriclita metre : 

antah-smemtayojjvald jala-kan&vydktrna-fahsmjwfihura 
kimcit-j}dtalitdncald msikatotsiktd pumh kuncati/ 
ruddhaydh pathi mddhavena rmdhura-vydbhugm-tdrottard 
rddhdydh kilakinciia-stavakim drstih sriyam vah kriydt// 

is, in spite of its laboured ingenuity, a typical instance of Rupa’s 
gracefully refined composition. It describes the loving glance of 
■Radha, when Krsna bars her way, by an implied comparison to a 
full-blown flower (stavakini), with its lovely bunch of seven con- 
flicting emotional expressions (as a result of feminine pride, desire, 
jealousy, fear and anger, accompanied by smile and tears) , which 


explain and illustrale the various features and elements of his own dramatic works, 
from which a large number of illustrative quotations are given ; but he does not 
do<7ne Bhanika. Visvanatha explains its characteristics as an Uparupaka in iiis 
Sahitya-darpana, vi. 308 - 12 , to which, however, Rupa’s play does not strictly conform. 
On the other hand, it agrees more with the definition of Saradatanaya in his Bhdva- 
prakasana (ed. Gaekwad’s Orient. Series, Baroda, 1930 ) p. 262 , in having Hari-carita 
as its subject-matter, the erotic as the chief sentiment in a small theme, song and 
dance as its elements, and creating excitement by clever turns of speech (see D. R. 
Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi 1936 , pp. 107 - 8 ) . —The Ndtaka- 
candriJed, llowe^'eI•. is a work notable for the enthusiasm with which its author grafts 
on a compilation of commonplace definitions a long series of fervent erotic verses 
on Krsna-lila, as he also does in his Bhakii-rasdmrta-sindhu and TJjjvala-nilamani 
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complex combination of erotic gestures is defined in rhetorical works 
as Kilakincita^. 

The Vidagdha-'mddhmior is a more extensive work. It is 
a regular Nataka in seven Acts, which is meant to present in a 
dramatic form the entire Vrndavana-lila of Radha and Krsna, 
beginning with Purva-raga and ending wdth Samksipta SamkTrna 
Sambhoga,^ from first love to first union, as defined and described in 
Pupa’s Ujjvala-mlmnajd- In a sense, the theme is the same as that 
of Pamananda’s little play, but it is more elaborately w:prked out. 
It pays homage to Caitanya as Saci-nandana (i. 2) in a famous 
verse and we are told that Pupa was inspired in a dream by 
Samkara-deva (the Gopisvara &iva of the temple at Brahmakunda, 
as the commenttor Visvanatha Cakravartin explains) to compose 
the drama. It is noteworthy that the Pariparsvaka, in the 
Prologue, ascribes the work to the Sutradhara, with the obvious 
implication that Pupa himself must have taken the role of the stage- 
director in the enacting of the play at Vrndavana. 

In Act I we learn that Radha, with Lalita and Visakha, is going 
to worship the sun-god Surya, while CandravalT, with Padma and 
Saivya, is preparing to go to Ganri-tirtha to worship Candika there ; 
but the elderly, resourceful and kind-hearted Paur^aamasi, who intends 
to promote their love-affairs, is scheming to effect the secret union 
of Krsna and Radha. From her Krsna hears of Radh'a, united 
already by a semblance of marriage to Abhimanyu ; while the sweet 
and enchanting music of his flute, from which, the Act itself is called 
Venu-nada-vilasa, as well as a picture of Krsna shown by Vi^khii, 
fills R^dha with the longings of Purva-raga. In Act ir, we have the 
wails of love and separation of Radha, as well as of Krsna in the 
approved Kavya manner. Paurnamasi suggests to Radha the com- 
position of a love-letter to Kr§na (from which central incident the 
.\ct is entitled Ananga-lekha) with the petals of Karnikara flowers 
The letter, as well as a garland of black-and-red berries of Gunja 

^ This is ill accordance with Rupa’s own definition (Ujjvcda^, p, ^55) garvdbhi^ 
lusarmdita-smitdsiiyid-bhaya-h'udhdm/ samJcanlcamnaTn harsad ucyat& Mlakincitam, 
where the present verse of his own is quoted as an illustration. But it is defined 
Ihus in the Sahitya-darj)ana (iii. 101) : smita-suskarudita-hafiita-trdsa-krodhar- 
srdmadinam/ sSmkaryam kUaJdncih’.m abhistatama-sangadijdd-harsdt, and the 
Dasa-ruyaka. states briefly: hrodhMru-karsa-hhltyadeh samkarah kilakincitam (ii. 
37a), which is paraphrased as: soka-ro^daru-harsadeh samkarah kUakiheitam in 
Ramrnava-sudhdkara , 

® See above, p. 114. 

yatra sarnkiryamandh syur vyaiika-smaranddibhih/ 
upaedrah sa samkvrmfi kmcit jidpteksu-fesalah//. 

(Ujjvala”, p, 468). 

* Quoted above p. 327, footnote 1. 
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(Abrus precafcorioiis) , is delivered by Ldita, but Krsna pretends to 
spurn them and displays mock-righteousness, although in the end lie 
gives in return a garland of Rafijaiia flowers to Lalita. Krsna's show 
of indifterence makes . lladha desperate, and she wants to throw 
herself into the Yamuna. Krsna overhears ail this, and makes his 
apiiearance on the scene, but the chance of a pleasant meeting is 
spoiled by the old duenna Jatila (Radhi’s mother-in-law) , who 
suddenly arrives and breaks up the party. The third Act, called 
Radha-samgama, describes the union of the lovers through the con- 
trivance of PaurnamasT, aided by Lalita and Visakha. The fourth 
Act introduces the motif of jealousy by describing the Purva-raga 
of Radha’s rival Candravali ; and we have a series of picture of 
Radha’s moods and situations as Abhisarika, Vasakasajja, 
TJ tkanthita, Vipralabdha and Khandita heroine, depicted in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of Rasa-sastra. But the main theme of 
the Act, which is called Venu-harana, is the playful stealing of 
Krsna’s mischievous flute by Radhii, a feat which, we are told, no 
o’:her GopT could perform. This completes the morning sports after 
union overnight. The fifth Act proceeds to describe the midday 
sports and to depict Radha as a Kalahantarita hcrione, separated 
by a love-quarrch her Mana and propitiation by Krsija, and the 
erotic sports in the forest involving the Prema-vaicittya BhEva 
(loving apprehension of separation) of Radha,^ The sixth Act, as 
its title indicates, is concerned with the Sarada-vihara, hot as the 
commentary explains, with the entire autumnal Rasa-lila described 
in the Bhdgavata^ but only with a part of the sports at night, chiefly 
with Radha. The seventh and last Act, entitled Gauri-tlrtha- 
vihara, deals with the secret meeting with Candravali who had gone, 
with her companions Padma and Saivya, to Gauri-tirtha ostensibly 
to worship Candika ; but the nteeting is frustrated by Paurnamasi 
who sends Radha there with Lalita. Candravali is forced to retreat 
by the intervention of the old duenna Karalika, Candravali’s grand- 
mother, while Krsna disgui.ses himself as the goddess Gauri, deceives 
Radha’s chaperon, the old Jatila, and ultimately unites with his 
beloved Radha. 

The Lalita-madhava,” a more extensive drama in ten Acts, is 
more complicated in theme and plot, although it is, like the other 
works, more narrative than dramatic in conception and execution, 
there being a great deal of talk but little incident. This work was 

^ 'priyasya samnikarsepi fremoikar^a’^svahhatah / 
yd viMem-dhiydrtis tat premaTvai<^Uyam ueyate/t 
{Ujjvala°: jy. 44f>) . See above, p. 165. 

“ See above, p, 114. 
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niso inspired in a clreani by Goptsvara Siva, and was enacted to 
entertain an assembly of Vaisnava devotees, gathered at the temple 
of Mfidhavl-inadhava on the Eiidha-kupda at Vrndavana, on the, 
occasion of the worship of the Govai'dhana hill during the Dipavali 
festival. There are Namaskriyas to Caitanya as Saci-suta, and to 
SaniFitana as the incarnation of the mythical sage of the same name. 

The commentary, which is anonymous, explains that the object 
of the drama is to illustrate the main features and characteristics of 
Samrddhimat Sambhoga defined by Rupa in his Ujjvala-ntlamam 
but the Vipralambha aspect of the erotic Rasa is as prominent in it 
as the Sarnbhoga is in the Vidagdha-madhava. It describes not 
merely the episode of Krsna’s erotic sports at Vrndavana (Acts i-iii) , 
but also comprehends Krsna’s erotic career at Mathura (Acts iv) 
and Dvaraka (Acts vi-x). But since the theology of the Bengal 
Vaisnava school regards the Tuoments of the Vrndavana-Iila and 
Ki‘.sna’s sports with the Gopis to be of supreme importance, a com- 
plicated scheme is ingeniously evolved, by a daring modification of 
the old legends and by the employment of the familiar Katha-device 
of rebirth and change of personality, to prove that Candravali, Radha 
and other Gopis of Vrndavana were no other than Rukminl, Satya- 
bhama and other princesses, whom Ki*sna abducted and made his 
queens at Dvaraka. 

‘In Act I, w'e have a preliminary scene in which Paurnamasi, 
mother of the sage Samdipani and disciple of Narada, reveals the 
mythical origin of Candravali and Radha who, as two daughters of 
the Vindhya mountain, are related as sisters, a fact of which they 
were themselves unaware. The infant Candravali having been stolen 
by the demoness Putana, an emissary of Kamsa, fell from her hands 
into a stream and became the daughter of Bhismaka, king of 
Vidarbha, being recovered as Rukmini ! Radha’s story is related 
later on Of the sixteen thousand and one hundred Gopis, who 
worshipped the goddess Katyayani and Kamakhya of Kamarupa 
and received the boon of obtaining Krsna as their husband, we are 
told (iv, 7) that the five chief Gopis, Padma or Nagnajiti (daughter 
of king Nagnajit), Bhadra or Laksaiia (daughter of the king of 
Kekaya) , Saivya (daughter of the king Saivya) , Syamala or Madri 
(daughter of the king of Madra) , as well as Lalita, were all originally 
princesses, while Visakha was the incarnated river Yamuna, daughter 
of the sun-god ! We are also told that there was regular mamage 
of Candravali and Radha with Krsna ; their being the wives 

durlabJidlokayor yunoh paratantry^ viyuktayoh/ , 

upabhogdtircko yah klrtyate sa samrMhmanf / (p. 472) . 

The Lalita-mddkava is cited in illustration. See above, p. lOS. 
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respectively of the Gopas, Govardhana and Abliimanyu, is described 
as the effect of Maya (Maya-vivarta) . This is also true in the case 
of the other Gopis, whom their so-called husbands, the Gopas, could 
never look upon as their wives The object of the Act, however, 
which is entitled Siiyam-utsava (evening festival), is to describe 
Purva-raga, chiefly vdth reference to CandravalT and Radha. It 
depicts the return home of Krsna in the evening after tending cows 
all day, and his meetings, separately, with Candravali and Radha ; 
but both the meetings are interrupted by the vigilance of their res- 
pective mothcrs-in-laAV, Bharunda and Jatila. The next morning 
opens, in Act ir, with a reference to Krsna’s nocturnal sports with 
the Gopls, and gives the poet an opportunity of presenting Padmd 
and Syainala, the two companions of CandravalT, as Vipralabdha and 
Svadhina-bhartrka heroines respectively. In the meantime, the 
demon Saiikhaciida is sent by Kamsa to carry away Radha, who is 
reported to have been married to Krsna, and who is enthroned as 
the chief of the GopTs. She goes to worship the sun-god ; Krsna, 
in disguise, appears as a Brahman priest to officiate at the ceremony ; 
but the little comedy is upset by the reported arrival of Sahkhacuda 
whom Krsna duly kills behind the scene. This is the only demon- 
killing in the play, and the Act is called Sankhacuda-vadha from 
this incident. In Act in, Akrura comes to fetch Krsna and Balarama 
to Mathura, and the sorrows of the various GopTs at their departure 
are described ; but the main theme of the Act, which is called 
Unmatta-radliika, consists of Radha’s wailing and mad search after 
Krsnay somewhat after the manner of Pururavas’s demented search 
after XJrvasT, Radha’s condition being described in the Vaisnava 
Rasa-sastra as DivyonmadamayT IJdghurna Dasa.^ She jumps into 
the river Yamuna and becomes lost with Visakha, but a voice in the 
air reveals thaf she has gone to the other world by passing through 
the orb of the sun. Lalita, her other companion, also jumps from 
the top of a hill to kill herself. 

The fourth Act changes the scene from the joyless Vrndavana 
to Mathura, and reveals the corresponding sorrow of Krsna at being- 
separated from CandravalT, Radha and his beloved GopTs, In the 
meantime CandravalT, who is really Rukmim, has been carried away 
]>y her brother Rukmin, who is ashamed of her being brought up 
at Vrndavana, in order that she, a princess, should be suitably married 
to '^5isupala, king of the Cedis. The sixteen thousand one hundred 
GopTs were also forcibly abducted by the demon Naraka, so that one. 

’• vallavaimm, viamatd’^itravasem ku■mans^l darata yad 

esdm preksanam upi tabhir aii-durghatam. 

' See above p, 163. 
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iTiust imagine that Vfndavana was by this time desolated ! In order 
to entertain the sorrowing Krsnaj Paurnamasi arranges the enacting 
of a play w'rich Krsna witnesses, the theme of the inset play 
(Garbhaiika) Justifying the naming of the Act as Radhabhisara ; 
but the device of a play within a play is not very effective here. It 
describes an episode of Krs^ia-lila at Vrndavaiia, in which Krsna 
manages to deceive Jatila by assuming the disguise of Abhimanyu, 
her son and Radha’s husband, and obtains her permission to sport 
with Riadha ! The Act v (Candravall-labha) gives a new version 
of the abduction of Rukminl (=:Candravali) at Kundina-nagara, 
contrived by the scheming Paurnamasi. Krspa, accompanied by 
Garud.a, enters the palace in the disguise of an actor, and abducts 
Rukmini wdth the connivance of her father but against the opposi- 
tion of her brother. 

The sixth Act is entitled Lalitopalabdhi (the winning of Lalita, 
who is reborn as Jambavatl, daughter of Jambavat), but it is con- 
cerned chiefly with a new version of the winning of Satyabhama. 
daughter of Satrajit, and recovery of the Syamantaka Jewel. Satya- 
bhama, we are told, is transformed Radha, who, along with the 
Syamantaka Jewel, was given by the sun-god as a reward of devotion 
to Satrajit. Visvakarman, father of the sun-god’s wife Samjnia, 
builds a Nava-vrndavana at Dvaraka, where Rukmi^ii-Candrlavall 
is installed as the queen, and Satyabhama-Radha is left in her pro- 
tection in the manner of Vasavadatta left to the care of PadmavatT. 
The idea of a token or Abhijnana is also introduced, for Satya- 
bhama would not be recognised as Radha until Ki'sna presents her 
with the Syamantaka Jewel recovered from Jambavat, along with 
his daughter Jambavatl (—Lalita). The seventh Act (Navavrnda- 
vana-samgama) desmbes, after the familitr plot-device of the 
Natika, the secret meeting of Satyabhama-Radha with Krsna, who 
shows her a speaking image of Radha constructed by Visvakarman, 
but Rukmini-Candriavall, of course, comes upon the scene and in- 
terrupts the meeting. The eighth (Navavrndavana-vihara) and 
the ninth (Citra-darsana) Acts continue the love-affairs at Dvaraka 
in a new atmosphere. The eighth Act arranges a little comedy of 
errors, based upon Rukmini-Candravali’s Jealousy of Satyabhama- 
Radha, by the exchage of two caskets of ornaments made by Visva- 
karman for the two ladies. Incidentally is related the rescue of 
Visakha, reborn as a woman ascetic, by Krsna who brings her to 
Dvaraka. The ninth Act reports similar rescue of Padma, Bhadra 
and Syamala, as well as of the sixteen thousand one hundred GopTs ; 
but its principal theme is the depiction of reminiscent love (after 
the manner of Bhavabhilti’s Citra-dan^na scene) by Krsiia’s showing 
to Satyabhama-Radha a series of cave-frescoes, made by Visva- 
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karman, bearing on the Vrndiivana-lila. The tenth and last Act 
(Purna-manoratha) describes the denouement with an all-round 
happy ending. The Syamantaka jewel at last arrives, sent By 
Satrajit. Krsna enters in the disguise of one of the maids sent by 
the king with the jewel, but the trick is discovered. This brings about 
CandravalT’s recognition of lladha and graceful acceptance of the 
situation, in Ihe approved style of similar situations of the Natika. 
The play ends with reunion effected with Nanda, Yasodii and others 
who come to Dvarakii, which is now converted into a really 
new Vrndavana. 

In spite of an elaborate effort to bring about variety by bold and 
ingenious modification of the .simplicity of the original legend, it will 
be seen that tl-e construction of the drama, complicated as it i.s, reveals 
little originality or invention ; for most of the motifs and devices, 
though cleverly applied, are literary commonplaces clearly borrowed 
from the Natika and the Kalha. Rupa Gosvamin certainly possesses 
considerable literary skill, and is always elegant, often picturesque, and 
sometimes touching ; but the general artificiality of his style and treat- 
ment cannot be mi.stakcn. The central idea of the .superiority of the 
Vrndavana-lTla, no doubt, supplies a dramatic motive ; but, in spite 
of the unity of action which it imparts, the w'orks are really a series 
of narrative epi.sodes loosely strung together by a semblance of 
dramatic form. Here, as elsewhere, most of the important incidents 
are reported instead of being represented. In a narrative we are told 
what occurs, in a drama we see the actual occurrence ; in Rupa’s 
so-called dramas, comparatively little happens, though much is said. 
The poverty of action and weakness of characterisation are character- 
istics common enough in the later decadent Sanskrit drama, but 
Rupa Gosvamin, out of respect for texts and traditions, writes more 
for literary and theological, than really dramatic, effect. Even if he 
is a poor dramati.st, he adheres laboriously and conscientiously to the 
prescriptions of Natya-sfistra and Rasa-sastra : but Sastra is, of 
course, neither drama nor poetry. 

Thei'e can be no doubt, however, that if he is not a real dramatist, 
Rupa Gosvamin is certainly a poet, and not a mere pedant ; a 
devotee, and not a mere dogmatist. But deliberate pedantry and 
dogma very often get the upper hand and impair the value of his 
poetry. Witness, for instance, Krsna’s flattering witticism to Radha 
(Vidagdha-mddfiava, m, p. 9^34>) : 

mukba/ndm upalahhyam eva kucayoh sdlokyam dlokya te 
kitvd sangam aham sammta-mhrddm kaivalyam dsedivdn/ 
vaisamyam tilam apyandsntai>atoh sdndrdmrta-syandihhir 
mam pimiarji kuru tanvi turpam anayoh sdyujya-ddnotsavaih//. 
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which, in its Sle.sa on the words muktdndm,) sdlokyam, kalvalyarti and 
sdyujyam, is witty indeed, but the wit consists of a theological 
conceit! Or, take, for instance, Krsna’s clever compliment, where 
the conceit of the ten incarnations is 'ingeniously employed 
(iv, p. 299) : 

mdhe, t(wddMno ndliain eva kevalo'’srm, Jdiri tu me 
da’ifwatdrds ca, tathd hi: 

cancan-mma-vilocandsi, kamathotkrsta-stanl, saijigatd 
krodena tsphuratd, iawiyam adharah prahldda-samvardkanah/ 
madhyo'sau hali-bandJmno, mukha~rucd rdmds tvayd nirjitd 
lebhe sn-ghanatddya manini manasyangJkrta kalkitd//, 

to whieh Riadha makes an equally clever retort by a variation of 
the same idea in a verse which is perhaps more recondite : 

•vanydntar gtiru-cdyalam kathinatd go-sayigatih pdXLija- 
krauryariL dambha-mci su-ccmdima^lhurdlmdceJa-vidhvamsanam/ 
ahdnt07vmdda-laulymn ieta-kadam nistrhisa-Ulonnatir 
mmedrddya'uatd.ratah sphutani am% bhrdjanti bhdgas tvayi//. 

'ro v^isupala’s suit, again, in his metrical epi.stle (Lalita-rnddhavcti v, 
pp. 256-257) : 

pi'anayo damaghosa-nandane sisupdle tava yauvandficite/ 
naradeiKi-vare srutakavo-hrdaydnmdi-giLne vijrmbhatdm/ / 

similar ingenuity is shown by Rukniini’s reply, which consists of the 
change of a few syllables in the verse : 

jnanayo mama ghosa-nandaiie /pampflle imim-yauvandricite/ 
para-deva-vare drutasmvo-hrdaymandi-gurie vijrmbhatdm// ; 

but such facetious witticism hardly befits a lady in distress! 

Even when Rupa Gosvamin rises above his literary and theo- 
logical prepossessions, he is seldom natural, but produces verses of 
the usual artificial kind. Here is a purely rhetorical description of 
Radha’s lovely face by means of a well-worn^ conceit {Lolita- 
mad/iam, I, p. 68) : 

samiksya lava radhike vadana-bimbam udbhdsuram 
trapd-bhara-panta-dhih hayitum asya tulya-sriyam/ 
km kila krkbhavan sui adhum-tarangolcsitas 
tapasyati kapardinah sphutajafatamm dsritah/. 

Cf. Kavmdra-vacam-smrmccaya, ed. F. W. Thomas, Bibl. Iiid., CalculLa 
1912, no. 208. 
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'ihe same remark applies to Radha’s wailing, as an Utkanthita 
heroine by means of AnyUpadesa (Vidagclha-madhava, iii, p, 176) ; 
ndllkimm nisi.ghmotlmlilmm asanlm^ 
kMptvdvrtn atanu-vanyagajah ksunatti/ 
atrdnurdgini cirdd udite'pi bhdnau 
hd hmita kim sakhi mikham hhavitd i>arukydh/ / . 
n is not very often that Rupa Gosvamin divests himself of con- 
scious rhetoric and rant and writes simply and finely as follows 
(Vidagdha-mddhavay iv, p. 313) : 

mvdrd-m dhairyamayim ksanmn vitanute tdrwnya-laksmlm ksanmn 
sopeksdk k^anam dtanofi hhaniUr autsukya-hhdjahb ksanam/ 
hiddh’drp, drstim itali ksanaip, pranayati jyrenkhat-katdksarri. k-sanavi 
fosena pranayena cdkulUa-dM rcidhd dindhCi bhidyate//. 

It is needless to multiply examples, for the poet has verses enough 
for anything. The verses have often the fascination of sonorous 
sound and sentimental sense, but their frequency and extravagance 
become undraniatic and tiresome. Sometimes they have resonance 
but no melody ; and being industriously multiplied with set phrases 
and conceits, they have, when they are not deliberately recondite, 
little originality in idea -and expression. The prose and the dialogue 
contain much smart repartees and witty erotic suggestions, but they 
have hardly any dramatic quality, for the simple reason that every- 
thing of importance, according to the established dramaturgic 
tradition, is expressed in verse. In the leisurely progress of the 
elaborate verse and diligently witty prose, the action and the plot, 
for which the themes do not afford much scope, are left to take care 
of themselves ; dramatic motive or unity is of little concern ; a pano- 
rama of painstaking pictures or a loosely connected series of narrative 
incidents is supposed to be sufficient. The devotees of the faith think 
highly of these productions of Rupa Gosvamin ; that is perhaps not for 
their dramatic or poetic excellence, but chiefly because they are deli- 
berate scholarly attempts to illustrate the doctrinal nuances of the 
emotional Bhakti in terms of the freshly and ingeniously interpreted 
ICrsna-legend. The works undoubtedly constitute a departure, and 
are inspired by a strange combination of acute scholastic learning, 
literary dexterity and great devotional fervour of a refined erotico- 
religious character ; but their real interest is other than literary, and 
they have little pretension either to the dramatic or the poetic in 
the proper sense. 

4. K.4VYAS AND Campus 

If the dramatic writing.s of Caitanyaism deserve such measured 
])raisc, its elaborate poetical productions, in spite of their stylistic 
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elegancies and sentimental subtleties, cannot be rated at a much 
higher value. All of them select Krsna-lTla, especially the Vrndavana- 
lila, as their theme, and present different aspects of it in a back- 
ground of highly sensuous charm; but whatever may be their 
devotional value, they are laborious products of artificial and erudite 
fancy, rather than poetic creations of spontaneous inspiration. In 
their highly impassioned treatment of an erotic-mystic theme, these 
devotional poems pass through the whole gamut of erotic motif, 
imagery and expression, and no one can deny the exquisite verbal 
melody and pictorial fancy w''hich they often attain ; but, apart from 
the fact that they are composed with a deliberate doctrinarian 
purpose, they do not escape the taint of artificiality which, with the 
general subsidence of the creative impulse, characterises the entire 
Sanskrit poetry of decadence. The vivid exuberance of the erotic- 
mystic fancy and the emotional inflatus which the legendary and 
romantic theme supplies, no doubt, afford great poetic possibilities 
and make these works stand apart ; but it is unfortunate that they 
.'Seek and recei\'e applause more by a nieretricious display of rhetorical 
and emotional contrivances in the conventional form and diction, 
than by genuinely emotional and poetic quality of an independent 
and original character. 

We have already noted that these devotional poems, dramas and 
Campus of Chitanyaism give expression to a phase of the mediaeval 
Bhakti movement, which was essentially emotional, and base the 
religious sentiment, mystically, upon the exceedingly familiar and 
authentic intensity of transfigured sex-passion. There can be no 
doubt that such an attitude brings about a new development in 
Sanskrit religious poetry, which had hitherto confined itself to a more 
staid and sober kind of speculative emotion, and relate it very closely 
to erotic poetry. This is done to such an extent that poems like 
Jayadeva’s GUa-govmda would appear, from different aspects, both 
as a religious and an erotic work. The new standpoint vivified 
religion, as well as its poetry, with a human element by lifting one 
of the most powerful impulses of the human mind into a means of 
glorious exaltation. It involved an assertion of the emotional and 
aesthetic in human nature against the hard intellectuality of dry 
dogmas and doctrines. But we have also seen that the new move- 
ment, in its turn, created its own dogmas and doctrines ; and if its 
ecstatic emotional inclination precluded intellectual virility, it was 
certainly marked by great intellectual subtlety, which was charac- 
teristic of the scholastic age. Along with its philosophy and theology, 
the sectarian devotionalism elaborated its appropriate system of 
emotional analysis, its refinements of psychology and poetics, its 
subtleties of phraseology, imagery and conceits. As the sentiment 
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of Bliakti or religious devotion is approximated to the sentiment of 
literary relish/ called Rasa, the whole apparatus of Alamkara, as well 
as Kama-sastra, and their technicalities are ingeniously utilised and 
exalted. The new application becomes novel, intimate and inspiring ; 
and the erotic sensibility in its devotional ecstacy often rises 
above the formalism of its rhetorical and psychological banalities, 
of its metaphysical and theological niceties. But this is more 
true of the detached poems and Stotras, of which we shall 
speak presently and which perhaps afford greater scope for personal 
feeling, than in the artificially sustained Kavya Avorks, with Avhich 
we are at present concerned, and Avhich conform deliberately not 
only to their owm mass of newly created conventionalities, but also 
to the entire literary resources of the older traditional Klfivya- 
technique in their method, manner, form and diction. 

The spirit and outlook were changed, but the new movement, 
even with the accession of romantic, emotional and legendary 
material, failed to break aAvay from the extreme and affected 
classioality of the decadent Sanskrit Ivavya and evolve its own 
independent and appropriate form of expression. The attempt was 
obviously discouraged by the older recognised Ivavya tradition, Avhich 
had its establ>^hed modes and models, laws and means ; and it was 
certainly not assisted by the creation of a fresh series of rhetorical 
and psychological formulas and dogmatic theological shibboleths, 
There was, therefore, no freedom of conception and treatment, but 
a methodical practice of conventional art and artifice, as well as 
(jonformity to an elaborate system of sectarian commonplaces and 
conceits. Suckled in a poetic creed outworn, as well as in a theo- 
logical creed newborn, the writers seldom create iiew^ poetic forms, 
which would admit of beautiful expression of memorable poetic thought 
and feeling. With inherited affluence and considerable talent for 
elaborate composition, they arc as.siduous, erudite and conscientious ; 
but the greatest of them i.s scarcely a poet ; he is a consiimmato 
versifier Avho sums up all the tradition of poetic art that can lie 
learnt by a clever and industrious artisan. They suggest craftmaii- 
ship rather than creation, facility rather than freedom, immense ami 
varied learning rather than vigour anti versatility of spontaneoii.s 
Inspiration. 

It would sci'in, therefore, that, apart from a certain dubious 
gain ill emotional content, the Vaisnava devotional IvaA'-ya, from the 
point of view of literary form and expre.ssion, docs not mark any 
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striking (loparture from the time-honoured tradition of the literary 
Kavya. Its treatment, therefore, of the new theme and shaping of 
the new emotion arc narrowly conditioned by inherited ideas of 
pseudo-classicism, for the deadly weaknesses of which the romantic 
sid:>ject and sentiment could hardly prove a solvent. The passion in 
these poems is genuine, but is too often artistic, rather than personal ; 
the pictures possess delicacy of feeling and gracefulness of touch, 
but the. reality and richness of the emotion is too often obscured by 
a deliberate load of bad pedantry and w'orse rhetoric, and the 
elegance is too often the product of mechanical adroitness. There 
are, no doubt, abundance and variet;v of talent and effort, but there 
is also a strange combination of elaborate pains and insufficient 
accomplishment, of interminable ingenuity and endless dreariness, 
With ready-made words and ideas, forms and themes, it is not difR- 
eiilt to acquire impressive facility and respectable workmanship ; but, 
being fashioned after a standardised ])attein, the productions are too 
much alike, the subjects have too little variety, the treatment is 
glaringly similar, and the style and diction employ the same system 
of decorative devices, the .same commonplaces of words, ideas, 
epithets and conceits. It cannot be denied, however, that in the 
extraordinary command of a rieh and recondite vocabulary, in the 
grace and fluency of phrasing, in the elaborate adjustment of sound 
and sense, in ingenious and inces.sant rhetorical ornamentation, in 
the skilled use of ditRcult and diverse metres, in the elegant wielding 
of a weighty, embellished and complex diction, the Vaisnava Kavya, 
like the average Sanskrit Kavya, reveals a degree of massively and 
mechanically finished elficiency, which is indeed astonishing. But its 
method and manner are too favourable to literary pedantry not to 
be perilous to limpid poetry. 

That the Kfivya of tin’s period, devotional or otherwise, is the 
product of high cultivation, meant for a highly cultivated audience, 
is, as we have already said, a natural corollary of the fact that it 
flourished in an age in which the scholastic cultivation of learning 
was almost universal. The really creative age in every sphere of 
knowledge or of art wa.s over ; it was now a stage of critical elabora- 
tion, of fertile but fruitless erudition, of prolix but imcrcativc 
.subtleties, and of endless but weari.some acumen for trivial niceties. 
.Ml these leanied and laborious tendencies reflected themselves in 
the literary works of the priod. At no stage of its history, indeed, 
the Sanskrit Kavya was a spontaneous product of poetic inspiration ; 
much culture and practice, and not inborn gift alone, went into its 
making ; it was wholly dominated by a self-conscious idea of art and 
method and Avas not meant for nndi.sciplined enjoyment ; its super- 
normal or super-individual character is recognised both by theory 
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and practice, which rule out personal interest and emphasise purely 
artistic emotion. But the assiduous cultivation of the cult of style, 
which believes that nothing great can be achieved in the ordinary 
wa3^ becomes naturally concomitant of a scholastic age, in which in - 
dustry was reckoned higher than inspiration, and in which a normative 
doctrine of technique replaced free exercise of the poetic imagination, a 
resjjcct for literary convention ousted individuality of poetic treatment. 
The result, on the one hand, was a severe restriction of poetic imagina- 
ti‘jn and cxpiession by a ponderous establishment of its unalterable 
]iorm and mechanism : on the other hand, there was a correspondingly 
high proficiency in the nttainmcift: of mechanical excellence. There 
is, therefore, much excellent writing in this period, but not much 
excellent poetry. The works will perhaps never lack their fit readers, 
though few, but it will never possess a wider appeal nor attain more 
than a limited currency. 

In spite of its romantic charm and lyric affluence, the general 
theme of the devotional poetry of Caitanyaism lacks variety and 
strikingness of inventive thought. The general poetic spirit of a 
newborn religious enthusiasm may be admitted, but the exaggerated 
consciousness of art and the monotonous sameness of characteristics 
inevitably suggest a sense of artificiality. There are indeed .^ome 
variations in the detailed working out of the Vrndavana-lTla of Kpsna 
and Radha, but the form and expression are not sufficiently varied. 
We meet over and over again with the same set of situations and 
descriptions, the same subtleties and refinements, the same tricks of 
expression, the same strings of nouns and adjectives, the same group 
of conceits and the same system of emotional analysis. Two aspects 
of the Vrndavana-llla, however, are generally distinguished, namely 
ihe perpetual or Nitya and the occasional or Naimittika sports; 
and the two aspects of the erotic sentiment, namely, the Sambhoga 
or love in union and the Vipralambha or love in separation, find 
expression in the Nitya sports, the Sambhoga alone being prominent 
in the Naimittika. The theme of the Nitya sports is generally con- 
cerned with what is called the Asta-kalika-Llla, or sports and 
pastimes during the different parts of the day, beginning from the 
morning to the end of the night. The eight parts of the day, accord- 
ing to the Vaisnava theology, are: Pratar (morning), Pilrvahna 
('forepai't of the day) , Madhyahna (midday) Aparahna (afternoon) , 
Sayahiia (evening) , Pradosa (first part of the night) , Madhyaratra 
(midnight) and Nisanta (end of the night) . The Naimittaka sports, 
on the other hand, comprises such occasional or detached erotic 
episodes as Dfina-lila or Piispa-harajia, 

The Nitya-lila of the Asta-kalika type forms the subject-matter 
of the Krsvahnika-kmiTimdl of Kavikarnapiira and the Govinda- 
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iJldmrta of Krsnaclasa Kaviraja, as also of the much later Krma- 
hhlvanamrta of Visvanatha Gakravartin. We have seen'* that the 
uninterrupted recollection (Sniarana) and contemplation (Bhavana) 
of Krsna’s erotic sports with his beloved Gopis form the essence of 
the Raganuga Bhakti ; the present works intend to supply the basis 
of such recollection and contemplation by a minute portraiture of 
the sports occurring interruptedly for the whole day and night. A 
brief outline of the Astakalika- or Naityaka-Lila is given in the 
Patala-khanda of the Fad/ma-pumna? But it was the 8'mara'iui- 
'tnangah, of Riipa Gosvamin whic||, in eleven verses,^ formed the 
rubric developed l)y Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his extensive Ivavya in 
twenty-three cantos. It is, however, not known if Kavikarnapura, 
who for the first time appears to have composed a regular Kiivya on 
the subject, was aware of this hint supplied by Rupa Gosvamin. 

The Kfmnhmlca-kaumiLdF of Kavikarnapura is a comparatively 
short Kavya in six Prakasas and 705 rhymed stanzas. The first 
Prakasa, in depicting the Ni^rnta-lTla, describes the awakening of 
Rfidha (st. 1-16) and Krsna (17-29) by talking parrots (sent by 
Vrnda) . who for that purpose recite twenty-one luscious verses ; 
Riidha’s deshabille appearance a^ter the nocturnal sports, her indolent 
erotic gestures (Rasalasa) and leaving of the bed (30-37) , which 
bears evidence of their sports (38-39) ; their leaving of the grove 
in which they lie and return to their respective houses (40-45) . The 
entire canto, which is, however, the shortest in the poem, is com- 
posed in the Malini metre, and each stanza attempts Pada- 
madhyantanuprasa, in which the middle and end of each foot rhyme 
together, thus : 

mjani-camma-ymne stoka-tdrdbhirdme 
kim api Mm api vrndddesa-jatdbhinandd/ 
vitatir akrta mdlia-kr^iayoh sr^dp>a-hddhd- 
m a ti-mrdu-imcaiidmlTp. sdrilcdndm su kdndm / / 

^ See above, pp. 130-131,. 

“ Ed. Anandasrama, Poona 189*1, Pt. ii, Patiila-khanda oh. 8S, pp. 624-G26. . 

* See above, p. 115. If it really contained eleven verses, as the Bhakfi- 
mtnahnrcL states, then it cannot be identified with Haraprasad Sastri’s MS which is 
said to contain thirty-five verses, but the Vahgiya Sahitya ParLsad MS {Cataiogue, p. 
235, no. 103/1116) contains exactly eleven verses. For tlie text of tliis unpublished 
work, edited from the latter MS, see below, under Additions and Corrections. 

See above, p. 35, footnote. 
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The second Prakasa is written in Vasantatilaka metre (with a con- 
cluding Piispitagra verse) composed with end-rhymed It is devoted 
to the Pralar-iila, in which Yasoda awakens the boy Ivrsna, who has 
slyly crept from the grove into his own bed at home (1-6) ; maid- 
servants attend upon him during his washing of face and other 
morning ceremonies (7-19) ; then we have Krsna’s milking of cows 
(Go-dohana) and mock-fight (Malla-yuddha) with his boy-friends, 
bath , dress and breakfast (20-46) . Similar descriptions follow 
regarding Radha’s morning activities, which are assisted by her com- 
panions, involving a somewhat heightened, but interesting, account 
of the lady’s dress, ornament Sind decoration (47-79). Radha, 
summoned by Yasoda, goes to Nanda’s house ; she assists (80-85) 
RohinT, like a dutiful daughter-in-law, to cook the morning meal 
consisting of a large number of delicious dishes, which are described 
In detail with great relish (86-118) . It is curious that in the long 
list of the various vegetables, we find the familiar modern dialectical 
names of dlu, imeu, patola, moca, dindisa ( ) , harkarola 
( ) and vamvafi ( ggzV )> as well as the words tarkdrl 

(vegetable) , khamura ( ) and dadhi-ghoh-vadd ! The third 

Prakasa, composed in the long and sonorous, but end-rhyming, 
Sfirdulavikridita metre, completes the Purvahna-lila, and just 
eomraences the Madhyahna-lilil. The Purvilhiia-llla comprises the 
topic of serving of the morning meal to Krspa and his companions, 
after which Radha and others eat (1-14), and Krsna’s going out with 
his friends to tend the cows, followed by a description of their dress 
and various sports (15-36). The Madhyahna-lTla begins with a 
description of the bewitching sweetness of Krsna’s flute and of the 
beauty of the forest (including a pedantic list of the names of trees 
in five verses !) in the six seasons (.37-56) and ends witli the topic 
of sylvan sports (.57-73). 

The fourth Prakasa, in which the Svagata metre is employed 
with end-rhyme, continues the topic of the Madhyahna-llla in £98 
stanzas-. It is the longest canto in the poem, which depicts in detail 
and with great zest Krsiia’s midday erotic sports with Radha and 
the Gopis. It describes Krsna’s youthful beauty of limbs (4-34) , 
the Abliisara of Radha accompanied by the GopTs and their witty 
erotic raillery (35-70), Krsna’s playing on his flute which brings on 

’• As for instance (ii. 70) : 

mmtlmi bahandha IcatamS. simani-pravekam 
mn-malati-kiisuma~garbh.aka-kdnti-sekam/ 
dkammUlam td.lasitar-lohita^patta-ddmna 
lamha-pralamba-yugcdena mamdra-dharnnd/ / . 

Riipa Gosvamin uses niiddle-rliyme in his ^Iltkt^nda-mukMvaU Slotva, (see below). 
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son timcii till h(']plessiiess (Bhava-vaikalya) in the GopTs (71-82), 
Krsna’s pleasantries and sportive dispute regarding the ownership 
of the forest, ending with dalliance on land and in water (813-200) , 
dressing after bath (201-212), picnicr with a detailed description, 
again, of the food taken (.213-238), and dice-play with erotic jests 
and wagers (239-298) . The fifth Prakasa, in which we have Puspi- 
Lagra metre Avith end-rhyme, describes the Aparrdina- and Sayahna- 
lllas. It depicts Krsna’s return home in the afternoon with his 
herd of cows (1-14) and the consequent sorrow, poetically exaggerat- 
e<.i, of al! animate and inanimate t^ngs of the forest at parting from 
him. (15-23), as Avell as Krsna’s 'jpcarance as he returns (24-43), 
and his milking of cows (44-47) . In the Sayahna-lTlfi. we have 
Krana’s change of di’css, massage of limbs, bath and rest, assisted 
by attendants (48-02) , taking of the evening meal (63-73) , going to 
the cow-shed (74-87) and retiring to his bed-room (88-97). The 
six and last canto, in Mandakifinta metre (also with end-rhyme), 
begins with the Pradosa-lTla, in which Krsna in Ijcd is tended by his- 
mother Yasoda, as well as by attendants (1-11), and which is 
followed by the Abhisara of the GopTs (12-20) and union with R-iidha 
(21-31) . In the Naisa-llla the love-sports in the grove (32-37) 
begin with the drinking of light and sweet wine made from the honey 
of flowers (Madhii-pfina, 38-65) , playful stealing of Krsna’s Syamaii- 
taka jewel (00-09), Avith just a brief concluding reference to amorous 
dalliance (70-71) , AA-hieh, in the reticent opinion of the poet,^ is 
incapable of proper description, and Avhich, therefore, makes him 
hush and bless himself AAuth silence !- 

Such is the luxuriously sentimental picture of Vrndavana, a 
veritable paradise of unalloyed sports, pastimes and pleasantries — 
and of gorgeous feeding ! In depicting it, Kavikaniapura displays 
considerable iit('rary skill, but his mediocre poetic powers do not 
improve by the selection of a fanciful and romantic theme, nor by 
the strenuous application of all the resources of traditional technique. 
He is not entirely graceless in bringing out the succulent possibilities 
of his highly erotic subject, but they are obscured by a prodigious 

^ IL is not that iho poet is always reticent; witness for instmAce, the 
fulsome description of erotic acts, gestures .and jest in cantos i, iv, and vi ! Or, as 
a particular instance, Radha’s joke in iA'. 47, for which CA’en the editor feels that 
some apology is necessary t 

^ There are three concluding verses, two in §Ioka and one in &u-dulavikrjdjta, 
in which the author gAA-'e^s a brief account of himself. The last verse stales : 
m-gaumnga-kf^mayo’vani-tde mviac-chivanandakah 
seno’ mha^fha-kulodhhavah svkrtibhijf, mrdham sada gauradrk/ 
tui-putrah kaviknr^pura-^asikdcarydgrmtr mtitah 
in-krsmhnika~kaumudUi viditam hdvyam sutedvyam vyadhdtl/. 
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amount of pedantry and rhetorical refinement. A pleasing variation 
is introduced by the employment of middle and end-rhyme^ in the 
verses, obviously through the influence of vernacular poetry ; the 
stanzas undoubtedly possess swing, smoothness and melody ; but the 
intci-minable use of such rhyming device becomes sing-song, 
monotonous and wearisome. Kavikarnapura possesses a considerable 
vacabulary of fine words; he is a clever artisan in the employment 
of conventional imageries, expressions, ideas, and conceits ; he is a 
talented master of verbal and metrical contrivance ; but in verse 
alter verse his constant straininJUkfter purely rhetorical effect^ gives 
us a prodigality of literary ingenuity instead of a profusion of poetic 
beauty 

^ The end-rhyme, as well as middle-rhyme, is extensively used by Rupa 
Gosvamin in many of his well-known Stotras e.g, Mukunda-muktavdl, Svayam- 
utjrreksita-Uld, Kunjavihuri-stava, etc. 

* “ We must not forg<it that Kavikarnapura was also the author of an elaborate 

rhetorical work, entitled AlainkAra-kaustuhha, which deals, not with Bhakti-rasa, but 
with Kavya-rasa. It is curious, however, that in his illustrations he does not quote 
his own KfiA-yas, although two verses of his drama, Cuitmiya-candroclaya (cited by 
us above at p. -136) are quoted anonymously (ed. Radharaman Press, Berhampur- 
Murshidabad, 1898, pp. 630-G31) . 

® It is doubtful if the Camatkam-candrika, which is sometimes ascribed to 
Kavikariiapura (see above, p. 35, footnote), really belongs to him, There is no 
proof of authorship to be found m the body of the work ; and the name of the author 
is missing in the colophon of the printed text, as well as of the India Office (Eggeling, 
vii, no, 388^[ll77e), Tubingen (Roth, p. 9), Bengal Asiatic Society (H. P. Sastri, 
vii, no. 5200), Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad (C. H. Chakravarti, p 186) MSS, although 
it appears as Kavikarnapura in that of the single MS of R. L. Mitra (vi, no. 2150) . 
The testimony of the five Dacca University MSS, which we consulted, is conflicting; 
three of them (nos. 2412, 2465, 2770) contain no name of the author ; the colophon 
of one (no. 2387), which is a modern MS (dated Saka 1740=1818 a.d.) aiscriibes 
the work to Kavikarnapura-gosvamin ; while that of another (no. 2667) definitely 
names Visvanatha as the author. The printed text, according to tradition, ascribes 
it to Visvmiatha Cakravartin ; and this is more likely. It is, however, a small and 
sinrple Kavya of little importance on some curious love-intrigues of Krsna and Radh'i, 
divided into four Kutuhalas (of 37, 33, 101 and 55 verses respectively =226 verses 
in total) , the verses being composed in each canto (except canto iii, which is 
entirely in Upajali) in a variety of metres. In the first Kutuhala, Krsna stealthily 
gets into a box of clothes and ornaments, which Ya^oda Avants to send to Radha, 
and which Radha’s husband, Abhiraanyu, hot knowing, carries on Ya.soda's request 
to Radha’s bedroom to the great amusement of Radha and her companions ; the 
.second Kiitiihala describes how Krsna, in the disguise of Abhimanyu, succeeds in 
deceiving JuLilii, Ratlha’s mother-in-law, and obtains her pennission to sport with 
Radha in her own house; m the third Kutuhala, Radha pretends snake-bite, Krsna 
arrives in the disguise of Vidyavall, daughter of the sage Garga, who is supposed to 
be a snalce-doctor, and manages to spend the night with Radha in the art of cm-ing 
her; in the fourth Kutuhala, Kr^a, failing in the disguise of a girl to propitiate 
Radha, deceives Jafila into the belief that he is a girl-cousin, and at her direction 
Radha is obliged to accept his companionship for the night. It is a work of little 
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The Govhida-lilamria^ of Krsnad'asu Kaviifija contains a ir ’re 
extensive treatment of the same theme. It is a long and laborious 
production of a subtle pedant, rather than of a sound or even sophis- 
•ticated poet. Whatever may be its value to the devotee of the 
Faith, the stupendous work is not a poem but a poetical curiosity of 
.Gastric knowledge, legendary lore, salacious fancy, technical facility 
and uninspired ingenuity. It is the longest Bengal Vaisnava Kavya 
in verse the number of cantos being 23 and of verses 2488-. It falls, 
according to the accepted scheme of day-and-night sports and 
pastimes of Krsna and the Gopls, into the following divisions:^ 
Fratar-bla i-iv ; Pfirvrdina-lTla v-vni ; Madliyahna-lila ix-xviii ; Apa- 
iTdina-, Sayam-, and Purva-nisa-lila xix-xxi, including Rasa-llla xxii ; 
and llajanT-lTla xxiii. We have already noted that the work was 
composed, as the au thor himself tells us (xxiii. 94), on a hint supplied 
by Rupa Gosvamin in a work, entitled S>'mamna-niarigala but it is 
not clear if Krsnadasa also knew Kavikarnapura’s Kfsndhnika- 
kaumudi. Probably he knew it ; for he certainly utilised Kavi- 
karnapiira's biographical poem and drama in his Bengali biography 
of Caitanya. The present work was avowedly intended as a 
vade-mecum for those who want to practise Eiaganiiga Bhakli 
(rdgadhva-sddhaka) ; the descriptions are, therefore, made deliberately 
detailed and circumstantial, in conformity with the dictates of 
Vaisnava Rasa-^stra.'^ But the work was also meant for the con- 
scious display of the author’s extraordinary learning and skill in 
grammar, rhetoric, prosody, erotics, music, poetics and theology ! 

It is not necessary to summarise the details of the openly erotic 
sports, which are elaborately and lusciously depicted, Krsnadasa 

poetic meiit or theological pretension, and the somewhat trite stories are not very 
amusingly told, 

^ See almve, p. 41, footnote 1. 

^ The figure does not include 23 colophon-verses, repeated with some varia- 
tions at the end of each canto. These M'ould make the total 2511, In the India 
Office MS of the work, the number slightly varies in each canto as well as in the 
total. 

■’ The actual title of each canto, with the respective number of verses, is as 
follows : I Kunja-nisanta-keli-raeana 116 ; II-III Kalya-vilasa-varnana 105 and 113 ; 
JV Pratar-bhojana-lTla 77 ; V-VIII Purvalipa-lila 80, 86, 132 and 115 ; IX-X 
Madhyahna-llla 106 and 149 ; XI Radha-tanu-vanxana 146 ; XII-XVHI Madhyalmo- 
llla (continued) 105, 114, 112, 140, 110, 68 and 98; XIX Aparahna-keli 109; XX 
Sayam-keli 77; XXI Purva-nisa-vilasa 127; XXII Rasa-lila 101; XXIII Rajant- 
i,dlasa 96. 

* For this work, see l>elow, under Additions and Corrections. 

” A reverential mention is made of the Vimdavana Gosvamins, namely, Rupa, 
Jiva, Raghunatha-dasa and Raghunatha Bhatta, whose works the author follows. 
As Sanatana is not directly mentioned, it is probable that he was dead at the time 
of the cora][)osition of the work (see above, p. 42, footnote) . 
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lx4iig not at all squeamish or observing the greater reticence ot 
-Rfipa, Jiva and Karnapfira ; hut some interesting features may be 
briefly indicated. The Nisanta- and Prritar-lllas, in the first two 
cantos, include the description of the awakening of Krsna and Radhli 
from sleep ])y speaking parrots sent })y Vrnda, the raillery of Radha’s 
companions, Krsna’s pretended sleep after Radha leaves and formal 
awakening by Yasoda, his going out with his companions and milking 
of cows, and Radha’s morning ablution, dress and decoration. 
The third and fourth cantos on Purvahna-llla continue the last 
lopic, but they also describe the«eooking’ of food by Radha. and her 
companions at Yasoda’s direction^ Krsna’s bath, dress and partaking 
of the food and going out again with his boy-friends, after which 
Radha and others take their meals. The fifth and sixth cantos 
describe Kr.sna’s Gostha-lila or tending of cows and incidental 
erotic adventures. At Jatila’s direction Radha prepares to go to 
worship the sun (Surya-piija) , but she is full of love and longing 
for Krsna, makes garlands and betels for him and sends her com- 
panion, Tulasl, with them. After partaking of food again, brought 
by Dhanisthii, Krsna finds TultisT and sends a message to Radha to 
meet at the Radha-kunda. In • the meantime §aivya brings a 
message from CandravalT, vlioin also Kr.sna arranges to meet at 
GaurT-tirtha (this theme, however, the author does not develop later 
on !) . The seventh canto conciiuh's the Purvahna-lllri by describing 
Krsna’s visit to the Rridha-kimda, where he waits expectantly for 
Radha ; and the poet takes the opportunity to descrilse the Radha- 
kunda, as well as the &yama-kunda nearby, and the adjoining grove, 
which contains an arbour with a swing in it. 

The Madhyrihna-lTla, which describes the lovers’ meeting and 
their various sports, naturally takes larger space for elaborate erotic 
descriptions. The eighth, ninth and tenth cantos depict Radha’s 
visit, on the pretext of Surya-})iija. accompanied by Yrnda and her 
companions, her meeting with Krsna, her erotic feelings and gestures, 

Tho ingredients of llie food, as veil as tlie delicious dishes prepared, are 
elaborately mentioned in iii, 4-5, .39-54, 58-59 and 87-108. \Ye know from C-C that 
KrsnadSsa never misses an ojjportnnily of giving, with great relish, long lists of 
gorgeous delieaeies : sec, for imslanee. C.’ailanya’s taking meals at AdvaiUi's house 
after Sanniyasa, Madhya iii, 43-55 ; Jagaunruli.a’.s Prasada scut by Pralfipanidra, 
iMiidliya xiv, 25-3-1 ; Caitunya'.s meats at Sarvabhauma\s house at Puri, Madhya xv, 
207-218, ele. It is interesting lo note that on the la.st oceasion, Sarvabhanma's 
son-in-law. Aniogha, is said to have eommenlcd tipoii the amount of food taken by 
(he aseetie Caitanya : ^ I tr%^T ^ 

VTTST?! i| Mlic scoffer, we are told, was eonsequeiilly afflicted with cholera ! These, 
as well as the exeecdkigly salacious erotic passages from the ascetic Gcsvamiiis, will 
perhaps afford an interesting study of inhibilions to the modern psycliologist ! 
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and the witty ])nt always erotic jests, innuendos, fun and merriment 
with Ivundalala and other Sakliis, including the playful stealing of 
Krsna’s flute; which last incident gives Krsna an opportunity, on 
the pretext of a search for his lost flute, to touch and embrace the 
SakhTs individually and ultimately come to Radha in the arbour 
for a brief sexual enjoyment. A part of the ninth canto appears to 
be intended for a minute and systematic illustration, by a scries of 
verses bearing on Radha, of the generous set of graces, qualities and 
excellences of the conventional Nayika prescribed by the Rasa- 
sastra.^ There is also a brief inveptory (ix. 35-88), in the form of 
a comparison of Rudha to the forest, of the detailed beauty of her 
limbs,- made by Krsna himself ! We have a repetition of the 
familiar motif of the sportive dispute with regard to the sovereignty 
of the forest, but the author also makes fun of the Smiarta Railco- 
pasana (i. e., worship of the five deities, Ganesa, Surya, Siva, Visnu 
and Durga) and the Nava-graha-puja (worship of the nine planets) 
by an iinwarranted erotic application in viii. 11 f and 8^ f. In the 
eleventh canto, Krsna, after enjoyment, replaces Radha’s displaced 
clothes and ornaments and decorates her afresh, while the curious 
Sakhis peep with evident pleasure ! We have also an elaborate and 
luscious description, which .omits nothing, of the beauty of Radha’s 
youthful limbs. But the canto is also meant to illustrate serially 
the various poetic figures of word and sense, as well as the various 
metres, as defined by rhetoricians'^ and prosodists,^ the object being 


^ The author not only illustrates the charaetoristic.s, but . scholastically 
jnentions them in three verses (ix S-S), namely, the elsht Sattvikas, the 
Wbliasvaras, the seven effortless (Ayalnaja) graces, the ten natural tSvabluivaja) 
and three physical (Aiigaja) excellences, and twenty-two Bhavas or expressions of 
feelings ! 

^ In this, as in everything else, ICrsnadasa is )iot original, for a similar des- 
criptive simile of the. physical charms of Biidlia ^ill be found in Baghunatha-dasa’s 
KfsnojjvaJa-kusuina-keli Stotra (Stavavali pp. I2-2Si!) and in Muktfi-caritm, pp. 
166-172. 

* It is difficult to say what rhetorical treali.se TCmnada-sa follows. The 
commentator, named Vnidavana Cahravartin, who describt^s himself as a pupil of 
Krsnadeva Sarvabhanma. hiform.s us (on xi. 13) that the Alamkaras are illustrated 
ill accordance with Kavikurnapfira’s Alamkara-kansfuhha, but he refers also to the 
interpretation of his owm Guru, Kjsnadeva. 

■* Practically the whole of the Chando-manjan of Gahgadasa is illiistraled, 
beginning from metres of two (strum sresfM/ citrd cakhyau), three (narinam 
murdhanya/ srl-jyesthd saimdlt), four (bMnoh kanydm dh-anyam etdm / sd 
pa.syanU t dsantyajehyat) , five (hnsa~vikasa~m-rada-panktih/ hrsna-tnudo so, 
pruha visdkha) and six (sabkdm prlmyantt sakhirn lajjayantt/ sva-vdnyd 
kavnn’vadat tungavulyd) syllables, which are not commonly used, and ending with, 
every variety of metre, common or imcommou, defined by metr'sts ! Not only in this 
canto ; but u general fejiture of the work is that the same metre is not employed 
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to astonish ns with inci’edible feats of ‘verbal and metrical jugglery. 
In the twelfth canto we have renew^ed dispute about the theft of the 
flute and description of the grove by Vrnda ; in the thirteenth, we 
find Krsna’s descrij^tion of the six seasons, the play of the talking 
parrots, and Krsna’s erotic repartee with Eadlia ; in' the fourteenth, 
the topics are Radha’s Prema-yaicittya, the sport of throwing 
fragrant and coloured water, the game of the swing (Ilindolarohana) , 
drinking of sweet wine (Madhu-pana) ^ and lying down in the grove ; 
Avhile the fifteenth proceeds to the natural climax of Sainbhoga, or 
unalloyed sexual enjoyment, in the course of which Krsna, at Radha’s 
request, assumes multiple forms and ' enjoys all her companions 
simultaneously ! This is followed by sports in water, picnic of fruits 
and herbs, and midday sleep. The sixteenth and seventeenth cantos 
describe the awakening of Krsna and Radha from sleep, in which 
the motif of parrots singing their praise is repeated. The wise parrots, 
like the learned author, appear to be well versed in AlarabSira-sastra, 
and illustrate in each verse of two extensive cantos the different 
poetic figures ! They are also adepts in the art of composing devo- 
tional Stotras and recite a Krsnastaka and a Radhastaka ! The 
eighteenth canto illustrates what is known as Bhasa-sama (in W'^hich 
a verse would read the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit) and all kinds 
of Verbal trick (Dyaksara, Samaka, etc.) and Frahelika (Kriya- 
gupta, Sambandha-gupta, etc.) ; but it concludes the Madhyahna- 
iTla by describing dice-play with its attendant pleasantries and erotic 
wagers. The inevitable spoil-sport Jatila appears on the scene ; 
Radha pretends to be engaged in sun-worship ; Krsna deceives 
Jatila by entering in the disguise of a priest, and later on of a sooth- 
sayer, versed in palmistry ; and the whole comedy ends by Krsna’s 
boy-friend.s plundering the offerings to the sun-god ! 

The ApaiTihna-lTla takes up the nineteenth and twentieth cantos, 
ill which Krsna and Radha return to their respective homes and 
engage in their usual duties. Radha again prepares various kinds 
of deficit cies, of which a minute list is given (xix. 50-58) , and sends 
I hem to Krsna for feeding. But the author cannot divest himself 
of his scholastic pedantry. We are told, for instance, that Krsiia, 
in his boyish conversation, becomes engaged with boy-friends in 
Alapa, Anulapa, Pralapa, Vipralapa, Samlapa, Supralapa, Vilapa and 

llirougliout any canto. There is another series of .short-syllabled metres exemplified 
in xiii. 73-lO.S. 

^ Efidha’s intoxicated .stuttering is imitated in xv. 5 in DruLavilambita metre : 
7na via ma ^ pi pi sprva main hare, ki ki kim vidhdtum iheexhavi/ sa sayitnm da 
da dejii mama ksanam, ka kalit&ksi-yugasmi ghu ghurnayd//. But this is, again, 
not original; cf. Krsituhnika-kaumudi vi. 62 and Kavmdra-vacana samuccaya, no 
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: Aj^aMpa,^ as well as in the employment of words which are Grasta, 

Avispasta, Nirasta, Avajna, Vitatha, Samgata, Sunrta, Sopfilambha, 
Sotprasa, Vyaja-stiiti-garbha and Narmahcita-giidha, or character- 
ised by Citra-kavya and Samasya-dana-piirana — -an elaborate 
summary of conversational attributes ! The twenty-first canto is 
devoted to Pradosa-lila. There is an evening assembly of dancing 
and singing in Nanda’s place, which Krsna attends, and soon pretends 
to retire to sleep ; but he really slips away and unites with Radhh , 
who has gone in the approved style of an Abhisarika to a grove on 

I the banks of the Yamuna. This, of course, gives an opportunity to 

the author to describe the river and its surrounding scenery in the 
conventional manner, and furnish lists of trees and shrubs (xxi. 
30-36, 50-53), birds (xxi. 66-67, 89 water-birds) and animals (xxi. 
90) ! One would expect that the twenty-second and twenty-third 
cantos, which are concerned with Rasa-lIla at night, would make 
the author shed his pedantry and give evidence of poetry ; but much 
of these two cantos is taken up with a dry display of the author’s 
knowledge of Samgita- and Natya-sastra, in the course of which he 
mentions 22 Srutis, 59 Tanas, 21 Murchan'as. and 15 Gamakas (xxii. 
79-81) ! A discourse on music follows, in which we have a list of 
Ragas or melodies (xxii. 85-87), of musical instruments (xxii. 88-90), 
ge.stures and Mudras (xxii, 91-92) and Talas (xxii. 97-101 ; xxiii. 
7-14), as well as of Marga and Desi class of songs. Here is a speci- 
men of the dancing Tala versified : 

dhdm dhdiri drk drk cana cam nindm nam niiidm nomi nindrifb min 
tuk tuk tmri tuiri gudu gudu gudu dram dram gudu dram gudu drarii/ 
dhek dhek dho dho kiriti kiriti dho dram drimi drarri drimi dram 
dgatyaivarri muhur iha mudd snmad~isd nanarta/ / . 

After the dancing and singing, feeding follows with a list again of 
various delicacies, the whole being rounded off with Krsna and Radha 
retiring to bed; which last theme, Krsnadasa, like Kavikarpapura, 
does not, demurely enough, work up any further. The end of a 
perfect day and night ! 

The extremely artificial and learned character of this astonishing 
literary atrocity is obvious. When a scholastic mind writes yerse, 
we can expect nothing better; and further comment is needless, 
The effort is stupendous, but puerile. The Miik object is not 
narrative, nor poetry, but direct illustration of technical nioeties, ^ 
highly erotic refinements, and rhetorical and metrical ingenuities. 
The imposing magnitude, sheer erudition and profusion of elaborate 

^ Cf, Amam-koh t 6. 15-16 and Ujjvda-nUamam pp. 204-267. 
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skill fire admitted, but the work also illustrates a curious combination 
of the laboured volubility of a bad poet with the clever prolixity of 
a subtle pedant. While it is highly artistic in the extremely narrow 
sense, and perhaps esoteric and devotional, the work is remarkably 
sensuous in spirit and treatment, and suggests nothing but erotic 
interest. We are assured that despite apparent sensuousness, the 
theme is spiritual. But the glorification of the sex-impulse, which 
occurs from page to page, is frank, supreme and all-absorbing. This 
remark applk's not merely to the present work, which perhaps 
deserves it more than any other, but to almost all the literary pro- 
ductions of Caitanyaism. The glowing description of erotic acts, 
feelings, gestures and repartees, and evident relish in them, make it 
difficult to interpret them as mere symbol or allegory. Apart from 
the usual portraiture of lovers’ dalliance, which is an established 
convention in the Kavya, the unveiled succulence of the ubiquitous 
and interminable series of erotic passages cannot be taken as mere 
practical illustration of the knowledge of Kama-sristra and Rasa- 
sastra. Notwithstanding the grace of a complex diction, the 
passages are too often graceless. One may make a desperate attempt 
to read a supersensuous meaning, but what we have here is plainly 
and emphatically the language of the senses. To justify it in any 
other way would be futile ; for the whole .‘Radha-Krsna legend in 
these works is treated more as a literal fact than as an elevating 
allegory. There is no suggestion in the works themselves that they 
arc allegories ; they are manifestly presented as religious history. If 
one says that all this is, therefore, more than literature, criticism 
ends there ; but if there is any spiritual foundation, one must say it 
is too insecure for the excessive load of sexual passion. If this 
extreme sensuousness be not an acquisition to religion, it may be 
urged that it is a gain to literature ; but even from the literary 
standpoint, the frank naturalism of physical passion cannot be the 
only interest or inspiration in literary works, nor can it possess more 
than a limited appeal. 

The Sftmkalpa-kal'padmma^ of Jiva deals ivith the Nitya-llla 
(Prakafa and Aprakata) at Vrndavana, but it is not so much a 
Ijoem as a versified theological summary of the author’s conception 
of the Nitya-lllfi, expressed in his much more extensive GopCda- 
cam'pu, both parts of which were composed some time before the 
present work (i. S64) Krsna is the Kalpadruma or the heavenly 

A See above, p, 117. 

" jT\’a. GosN'iiniiii must Iiave been well atb'anced in years when this work was 
wriilen, for he saj^s (i. 4) ; 

vrnddmnye jaran jlvah Icaseit praha manah pmti/ 
mnyate'sdmimicmmudhagndlumetdinsiidMminba//. 
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tree fabled to fulfil all desires ; the roots are his Lilas like birth etc. 
(Jaiimiidi-lTla) ; the stem or trunk is his eternal sports (Nitya-lila) ; 
the branches are the verses which describe the sports at different 
seasons (Tat-tad-rtu-sloka) ; and the fruit is the attainnient of 
divine love.^ The work is accordingly divided into four parts; 
Janinadi-llla, Nitya-llla, Saryartu-lila and Phala-nispatti. 

The first part, consisting of 275 verses (of which 264 are in 
Sloka) , makes a devout enumeration of the incidents of birth and 
allied topics in the form of praise (Stuti), the account being 
rounded oft’ with eleven stanzas in Puspitagra metre. The account 
is practically a theological resume of the entire career of Ki’sna, but 
it emphasises the Vrndavana-lila, to which Krspa is said to return 
after his Dvaraka-lila in accordance with his promise made to the 
Gopis. The second part, in which the Puspitagra metre continues, 
is concerned with the eternal sports with the people of Vraja (Nitya- 
lila) , which are said to occur in a non-manifest (Aprakata) form 
in the manifest (Prakata) Vrndavana. The Virndavana described 
is a divinely sublimated replica of the actual or ideal Vraja with its 
cow, cowherd and cowherdess (Go-gopa-gopi) , as well as with the 
friends, relatives and associates of Krsna. Here Radha is the fore- 
most beloved {pmthamatama khalu tdsu saiva sawa, ii. 33), with 
whom l^rsna sported alone for a long time during the Rlasa-llla. We 
are told at the beginning of the work that Krsna is indeed the 
husband of the Gopis from time eternal (miMi-janina-dddMnmri 
gopindm patir eva sah, i. 2) . The erotic acts and feelings of Radha 
and Ki’sna are described, as well as parental affection (Vatsalya) 
of Nanda and Yasoda and friendship (Sakhya) of the Gopas. 
The various sports with the Gopis, tending and milking of cows, 
bath, meals,- evening entertainments and union with Radha 
and the Gopis arc also briefly described. The total number of 
verses in this largest .section is 315. The third part of the work, 
also in Puspitagra metre (131 stanzas) , relates a conversation 
between Radha and Krsna on the effects of the various seasons and 
describes their enter tainments with the Gopis. The fourth and last 
section on Phala-nispatti, consists of ten verses in Sragdhara and two 


^ mvlam jamnadi-lildsya skandkah syan nitya-lUaid/ 
siikhd taL fad-rtu-Uokah ‘phalam 'pretnam-ayi sthitih// 

^ The question of the number of ineals taken by Krsna appears to have worried 
the dogmatists, inasmuch as somewhat divergent accounts are found in different 
works ! Jlva Gosviimin lays down (ii. 172 f) that Krsna look four meals in all : 
morning meal served by his mother, the second meal in the forenoon with his com- 
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in .^ru’dfilavilu'Idila, which constitute a Stuti or panegyric of the 
united form (Yugala-mfirti) of Radha and Krsna ; for Jiva has 
already inculcated (ii. 206 ) this united, and not separate, worship : 

srnii' hrdaya dimmi rddhiJmyami/ 
karim abhisdraya tatm tdm kaddpi/ 
dvayam idam arm pujanmn tad eva/ 
dvayam anu yat punisa-tom-posa-kdri//. 

The section is concluded with seven moi’e verses which pay homage 
of the author to his two uncles (pitrvya-yiigalam) . The work is 
written in a much more simple style and diction than what is usual 
with its learned author, and its devotional attitude is unmistakable ; 
but it would be proper to regard it as a metrical doctrinarian treatise 
rather than as a poem in the real sense. 

The general topic of Krsna’s sports with Radha in the 
Vrndavana-llla also forms the theme of the Harnglta-rnddhava}- of 
Prabodhananda Sarasvati. The inspiration, however, does not come 
directly from the theology of the Vrndavana Gosvamins, but proceeds 
from the poetry of Jayadeva, upcui whose Gita-govinda Prabodha- 
nanda deliberately models his lyrical poem. It is, therefore, a relief 
to turn from the literary lucubrations of Jiva and Krsnadasa to this 
more lively compositon. The work certainly belongs to the Caitanya 
sect, for the author pays a concluding homage to Caitanya in a 
graceful stanza.- As against Jayadeva’s twelve cantos, Prabodha- 
nanda has fifteen ; the theme, as in Jayadeva’s work, is, however, 
slight. But, while Jayadeva develops his meagre theme through 
poetical situations and motifs of separation, sorrow, longing, jealousy, 
penitence and joy of reunion, and invests it with unparallelled 


rjau’ons, tlie Iblrd meal at midday with his beloved Gopts, and the foiirtli meal after 
dusk with. Ills elderly relatives ! Even such minute details appear to be of 
importance! Jiva gives a list of the food brought by the ladles (ii. 100, 195). 
but it lacks the variety and richness of Xr-snadasa’s description. — ^Regarding differ- 
ences in tlie description of details in the day-and-night sports, see the remarks of 
the editor of the Krmdhniha-haumudif pp. iv-v, where he points out several discre- 
pancies in the various accounts of Kavikarnapura, TCnsnadasa and Vis^'an^lLha 
Cakravartin. 

Sec above, p. 08. The Radha-rastt-sudhanklhi is ViTongly ascribed to 
Prabodhananda, sec above, p. 99, footnote 3. 

asraughair viakantnda-bindu-nivaham nisyandibhih sundararn 
netrendlvaram adadhat stt-ptdakotkampam ca hibhrat vapuh/ 
vdcai- edpi sagadgada hari-hanfymandinlr udgimn 
piemdnanda-rasotsamm disaiu vo devah sacl-nandanah//. 
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pictorial richness, verbal harmony and lyrical splendour of finely 
interwoven narrative, dialogue, song and description, Prabodhananda 
is only an ingenious imitator and a poor poet. Even the framework of 
his poem is flimsy and unconvincing. Some Saldhl (presumably the 
author himself in bis Sakhi-bhava !) , singing, in the first canto, the 
praises of Vrndavana and of the sports of Badha and Krsna which 
occurred therein, is filled with longing, and addresses, in the second 
canto, some more experienced companion to relate them to her in 
detail. This starts the poem ; but the episodes, described in song and 
verse, are really detached, and include such topics as Badha-dasya or 
Krsna’s becoming a humble servant of Badha (hi) ; Mithodarsana 
or first sight of each other (iv) ; Sakhyanunaya or entreaty of the 
• Sakhis (v) ; Badha’s clever repartee (vi) ; the various amatory 
conditions of Krsna, love-sick (Mugdha, vii), impetuous Baso- 
ddhata, viii), pleased (Mudita, ix) , excited (Uttarala, x) and afflicted 
(Vihvala, xi) ; as well as the joy of perfect union and Basa-vilasa 
(xii-xiv) , with a concluding expression of the author’s own ecstasy 
over the beatific sports. The number of songs (in musical modes’) 
introduced,^ in the manner of Jayadeva’s PadavalLs, is twenty-eight, 
which to a certain extent relieve the monotony of the stereotyped 
erotic scheme ; but they are closely imitative, even if melodious, and 
some of them are exuberantly lengthy. The work is readable, and 
perhaps enjoyable, in spite of its somewhat cloying and langoiirous 
eroticism ; bift. it is the besetting weakness of an unoriginal epoch to 
produce literary coiraterfeits which seldom become current coins of 
poetry. 

Of the Naimittika or occasional Lilas of Krsna, the theme which 
appears to be highly favoured is the Dana-lifel or pastime of gift, 
which forms the subject-matter of the inset-play in Kavikarnapura’s 
Caitunya-candrodayar' of Bupa’s short play Dana-keli-kaumudz^ 
Baghunatha-dasa’s short poem DawL-keli-cintamcm'd and, in a 
sense, of his Campu,. Muhtd-mritm, of which we shall speak 
presently. The incident is slight and the theme slender in such com- 


‘ Their lenglh forbids extensive quotation here, but the few oponiug lines 
from a song, openly imitative of one of the famous songs of J^^yade^’a (x. 1-8) , will 
suffice as .specimen ; 

iiiva Mifa-kundaiam vidhutorvidhu-viand-alam tsdru-mukham amrta-nklhisaram/ 
oitcnctii mama manasam Jcirri api rati-Masam syandd^mrdw-hxisiia-madlm-dliCiram./ 
pr'.ye kvdsi i-ddhe, dehi mayi kim api subha-dfstim/ 

iava nhnesa-kautuke kirati mayi daruno visama v'vsa-sara-vrstivi/ (Dhru\'u), etc 
- See above, pp. 434-35. ® See above, pp. 441-42. ^ See above, p. 02, 
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positions, the most mtei*esting feature-— in fact, the only feature— 
is the lively picture of Keli-kalaha or pretended love-quarrel between 
Krsna and the Gopis, involving good-humoured pleasantry, light 
repartee, and youthful teasing and banter. The ready wit and 
smartness of the chaffing dialogues and speeches are often enjoyable, 
but invariably the jests arc flagrantly charged with erotic words, 
ideas, imageries and suggestions, sometimes too vivacious to be 
strictly decent. There is, no doubt, delicacy of feeling and ex- 
pre-ssion, but there is hardly any sense of squeamishness in the 
fulsome acts, gestures, words and innuendos.^ 

As borne out also by tradition, there can be doubt that 
Raghunatha-dasa’s Ddna-keli-cinidmani was directly inspired by 
Rupa’s Dana-keli-kawnudn. It keeps to the same general scheme* 
and incident, the only notable variation being the slight intro- 
ductory framework of ,‘naking Kundalata, wife of Nanda’s nephew 
and Upananda’s son Siibadra, the curious enquirer and her 
Sakhi, Sumukhp the narrator of the erotic episode. Bhilguri is 
performing a sacrifice on behalf of Vasudeva ; Radha, with the 
GopTs, is carrying fresh ghee in pitchers to the sacrificial ground ; 
and Krsna, with his array of Gopas, form an octroi (Ghatti- 
patta) on the top of Govardhana hill for the levy of toll for passage.^ 
The usual dispute follows regarding the right of demand, nature, 
amount and mode of payment, and the usual crotig railleries in 
which Krsna describes the physical charms of the youthful limbs, 
not only of Radha, but also of her Sakhis, and expects payment 
in terms of lively enjoyment. The GopTs reply with equal zest, 
pretend helpless anger and sit down at the foot of the hill. The 
elderly NandImukhT appears on the scene ; and through her arbitra- 
tion, the di.sputc is settled satisfactorily by the arrangement of a 
meeting next day for gratifying payment in a grove near the Manasa- 
gahga. Raghimatha-dasa can write facile and elegant verses of the 


’ WiLh due. deference to Vai.sjiaA’a senlinient, one musL say that .some of lli'i 
dubious acts and jests, which are frank expressions of phy.sical passion, appear out 
of place in wlial i.s .supposed to be the witty repartee of a polished and cultured 
.society. However e.soteric the sen.se may be, they are presented as literal facts, of 
which sex, and sex alone, supplies tlic inceuth'e ; but there is no point in going 
be.A'ond the limits of na.tnral modesty. It is extraordinary that such things .should 
come from the highly pious Go.svaniins. Kysnadasa Kaviraja, who must have known 
Raghunalha-dasa quite iutimately at Vnidavana, speaks of the severely ascetic day.s 
and nights the Go-svandn spent in study and meditation, his di-es.svng himself in rags, 
avoiding rich food, and spending not even three or four hours in sleep or rest. 

® We are told (verse 162) that the Kunda near the Govardhana hill where 
this Dana-lila. took place is still called Dana-Illa-nirvartana Kunda! Cf. the jjoet's 
Dana-llla-nirvarlana-kundastaka Stotra in his Stavavall, pp. 4'ij5-59. 
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erotic kind, and his metrical skill is considerable d the dialogues 
and speeches are lively and witty with erotic suggestions; the small 
poem is not too much loaded with literary- or theological pedantry ; 
but, even admitting all this, one must say that the ideas are often 
commonplace, the diction conventional, the narrative inadequate 
and unoriginal, and there is little of the enthusiasm and imaginative- 
ness of fine poetry to make, amends for these deficiencies. 

The Mddhava-m.ahotsava^ of Jiva Gosvamin deals with an 
entirely different eposide, namely, the Abhiseka or consecration of 
Rildha by Krsna as the queen of Vrndavana (Vrndavanesvari) . 
The theme is not new, having been referred to by Raghunatha-dasa 
in his Vraja-vildsa-stava (verse 61) and Vildpa-kusumdnjali 

(verse 87), and described by him in his MuJctd-cantra (pp. 134-138) ; 
but no one before Jtva made it the theme of an extensive Ivavya 
of nine cantos and 1164 verses. The work is undoubtedly a 

laboured and artificial composition, but it has more poetical preten- 
sion and less theological prepossession than any other literary work 
of Jiva. 

The names of the different cantos, which are framed after 
those of Jayadeva’s GUa-govinda, arc meant as rubrics for indicating 
their subject-matter, although they do not give an idea of the 

^ There are tUtogelher 175 stanzas in the poem in which a variety of metres 
is employed. A metrical analysis, with the serial number of the stanzas, is as 
follows ; Sardulavikndita 1, 19, 21, 24, 27, S.'j, 37, 45, 57, 65, 78, 79, 103, 121, 144 ; 
Va.santatilaka 2. 16, 23, 31, 33, 34, 49-56, 58-60, 62-65, 67-69, 72, 78, 80-90, 92-97, 
99, 101, 102. 104, 105, 107-117, 119, 120, 128-131, 150-157, 164, 167, 171, 173; Mandl- 
kranta 3-15, 29, 36, 74, 75, 108, 122, 123, 125, 126, 136-139, 141 ; Upajati (mixed 
Iiidravaji-ri and Upendravajra) 38, 91, 100, 162-163, 165, 166, 168, 170; 6loka 18, 
21, 30, 127, 132-135, 140, 169, 174, 175; Inch-avajra 161; Malini 20, 61, 70, 76, 
77. 145, 172; Prlhvi 98, 124, 146-149, 158-160; ^ikhariui 28, 32, 66; Rathoddhata 
48, 71, 143 ; Sixndarl or ViyogiuT 118. The Vasantatilaka forms the staple of the 
poem, much of the running narrative being carried on in this, as well as in the 
Sloka, metre. 

® And yet he is not above the use of such couceit.s as in verse 115 : 
tumam hiranyakasipum hhayavan nrsimha 
candrc.vall-kufu-kucam nakharair vidarya/ 
prakladam ullasitam dsu kuru tvain ityd~ 

karnyaisa vulgu lalltd-lapitam jahdm/ / ^ 

Or. the employment of cnmnidnims in the description of Radha’s beauty a.s in 
verse 144 : 

yeyam hhrdmyati padmhit phala-yugain mkiain catuspankajlm 
bandhiike bhramarau vidhuyis ca dadhatl sdrdha-trayovimsaiim/ 
sydmendoh para-puTpsa makalandt phnlHbhavet sd sadd 
• , sviya-svdmi-raver vilokana-htiardn mldiid spkutam tamyati//. 

“ See above, p. 117^ 
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gorgeous wealth of detail which the erudite fancy of Jiva supplies 
with its marvellous verljal proficiency. The first canto (Utsuka- 
radhika) describes Rfidha’s longing at receiving the hint of an 
assignation to meet Krsna ; the second canto (Unmanyu-radhika) 
depicts her resentment (Mana) on hearing that her rival 
CaudravalT is destined for dominion over Vrndavana ; in the third 
canto (Utphulla-radhika) wc find that, through the efforts of Vrnda, 
aided by those of Visakha and PaurnamasT, Radha becomes joyful 
when Krsna's real love for her is revealed ; in the fourth canto 
f llddyota-radhika) , proof of Krsna's love is found in the preliminary 
preparation (Adhiviisa) of the regal cojisecration which is on foot ; 
the fifth canto (Udita-radhika) describes completion of the arrange- 
ments and Radha ’s appearance in the newly erected pavilion 
(Mandapa) ; the sixth canto (Unnata-radhika) is devoted to a 
detailed description of the beauty of the groves of Vrndavana, the 
appearance of the various gods to witness the ceremony and the 
beauty of Radhfi’s eyes ; with the seventh canto (XJtsikta-radhika) 
we have the beginning of the Abhiseka (wdth eight kinds of 
successive consecration), songs of Gandharva maidens, sprinkling of 
sacred, water from consecrated pitchers and lavish description of the 
beauty of the youthful limlis of Radlui and Krsna ; the eighth 
canto (Ujjvala-radhika) is concerned with the details of Radha’s 
toilet for the occasion ; and in the last and ninth canto (Unmada- 
radhika), Radha ascends the throne and sits with Krsna, in the 
midst of great festivity, elaborate ceremonial worship and singing 
of praise, 

Jiva Gosvamin is undoubtedly an adept in the adroit manufac- 
turing of standardised poetry ; and marvellous erudition goes hand 
in hand with marvellous adorning of trivialities. Like most of his 
learned and laborious compeers, he reveals himself in this xioem as 
a talented master of diction and metre,^ and his workmanship is 
massively impressive in its employment of the varied and subtle 
resources of traditional technique ; but all the richness and ingenuity 

' Like Krsniuhlsa Kaviraju, bul not to the sanu; extent. Jiva M’auls to 
make a display of nn-triral variet.\- in this work. In the following analysis, the 
i'es[>eetivt' metres, ^ith the number of Yer.sea, in each canto arc given, along with 
[he nieti-e of the eonchiding venscs in enclosing brackets (also with number in 
.ng(U'cs) . Canto I Ruthoddhata 1-130 (Mfilim 3), II Iiidravajra (but also 
or'casionally T'pendravajra and llpajati) 1-103 (MalinI 3) . HI Vasantatilalia 
]-]](: (IMrditiT 3). IV PraharsinT 1-lOR (Malhu 3). V Indravamai 1-0-t 
(MrdiuT 3). VI Drutavilambita l-lLl (Malim 3), VII MalinI 1-163 (Sardula- 
x'ikri.iita ‘■2, Sragdhara 1, MalinI 3)^ VIII Sloka 1-160 (Sikhari'nl 9, Mtilinl 3). 
IX Variety of metres (the figures refer to .serial number of verses) : t^rdim 1; 
Praiiirinika 3 ; Mrgendraimikha 3 ; Dodhaka (1st half) and Svagata (2ud half) 4 ; 
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of his art and erudition can hardly compensate the lack of true 
poetic inspiration, as well as of originality and independence of 
treatment. The incessant exertion after literary effect spoils fresh- 
ness and spontaneity of feeling; there is grace, but it is almost 
synonymous with strained and strange refinements. Over and over 
again these authors traverse the same ground, almost in the same 
manner, with the result that monotony becomes inevitable. In 
spite of considerable literary ability and emotional inflatiis, much of 
this literature is doomed to mediocrity, because of the restriction 
imposed upon the poetic talent by the very nature of its theme, 
which is confined to the Krsna-legend in general and limited to 
certain episodes and aspects of the legend in particular, as well as 
by the iiiiposition of a rigid literary and emotional convention. The 
subject, scheme, motifs, sentiments, ideas, imageries and expression 
are all prescribed ; the language, the very metaphors, similes and 
other figures of speech, are all stereotyped ; even the nuances of the 
erotic feeling, which is the almost exclusive topic of description, are 
minutely fixed and classified, with infinite scholastic relish, into 
nearly three hundred and sixty varieties in its Rasa-sastra. The 
poets, finding no escape, naturally fall back upon assiduous, but 
wearisome, elaboration and embellishment of minutiae ; and there is 
always a tendency towards unnecessary profusion, display and 
expenditure of energy. There is, therefore, no temperance in the 
depths of passion, nor perspicuity and inevitablcness in its express- 
ion. All poetry is strangled by the inexorable tentacles of the 
Sastra, whether it be devotional or literary. 


Svagata 5 ; Ralliodrlliata G ; Sumlarl or ViyogInT 7 ; Drulavilanibita 8 ; PrabhavalT 0 ; 
Udgatu 10; Piispitagra 11; Priyanivada 13; Kalahamsa 13; isuddha-Viraj 14; 
Lolita 1.'}; Unidentified 16; Sundarl 17; Aup^ehandasika 18; Arya 19; Pajjhatikii 
(wilb rhyme) 20 ; Caruhasini 21 ; Gatha 22 ; Sloka 2.3 ; Rulhoddbatri 24 ; Vamsastha- 
^'ila 25 ; Vasanlatilaka 26 ; Praharsinl 27 ; Maliiil 23 ; Va-santalilaka ,20 ; Sragdliara 
30 ; \b\tormi 31 ; Harini 32 ; Sloka 33 ; Sarasl 34 ; Indruvamsa 3.5 ; Maltamayura 36 ; 
.Arya 37 ; Malati .38 ; Pancacamara 30 ; Vaisvadevl 40 ; isikharinl 41 ; Mandakini 42 ; 
yam.sasthavila and Indravamsa, in two halves 43; Aparavaktra 44; Mriliul 45; 
Aryft 46 ; §loka 47 ; Aryfi-gU,! 48 ; Candralekhfi 49 ; Vasanlatilaka 50 ; Ildgatii 51 ; 
Nara(‘a 52 ; Tunaka 53 ; Lola ,54 ; Nandlmukln 55 ; Lola 56 ; Vanrsastbavila 57 ; 
Srag'dbara 58 ; §loka 59 ; Vasanlalilaka 60 ; Bhujangaprayala 61 ; Aloka 62 ; 
SardiilavikUdita 03 ; Sikharinl 64 ; Aardulavikrlrlita 6.5 ; MaLLamalarif?a-lila-kara 
(27 s^dlables) GO ; Aardulavikndit.ii 67 ; Aalini 68 ; Ralboddlmla 69 ; Dmlavilarabita 
70 ; Nandana 71 : Indnivatn^ and Vamsasllmvila, in two luih'es 72 ; Nardalaka 73 ; 
Phulladaman 74 ; Sragviiu 75 ; Indravaima 76 ; Bharakranta 77 ; Indravam^x 78 ; 
Unidentified 7.9; Citra 80; Candl 81; PrthvI 82; Mandakraiita 83; Citralekha 84; 
AlandakrfmLa 85; Chaya__86; Sragdhara 87; Aardulavikrtdita 88; Mand^irantfi 89; 
Sragdbarfi 90 ; Mandakranta 91 ; Unidentified 92 ; Maiidakranta 93 ; Sragdliara 94-97 ; 
Sobha 98 ; and .Malim 99-102. It will be seen that Jiva uses se^'eral rare metres. 
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The three Campus of Caitanyaism reveal, more or less, the 
same theme, treatment and characteristics, having been composed 
by the same set of authors with the same literary and theological 
prepossessions ; but perhaps the uncertain literary form of the 
Campu leads to a fresh accession of mannerisms peculiar to itself. 
As a type of literature, the Campu is a species of the Kavya in 
mixed prose and verse, and, as such, exhibits no characteristics of 
matter and manner which are not already familiar to us, in their 
best and worst forms, from the regularly composed prose and 
metrical Kavya. But the mosaic is bizarre and hardly of an 
attractive pattern. The Campu is essentially a prose composition, 
but since the relative proportion of prose and verse is undetermined, 
the desire to diversify pi'ose freely by verse as an additional 
ornament naturally leads to a formlessness or disregard of strict 
form, in its indiscriminate and mutually disproportionate use of 
prose and verse. The form, no doubt, affords scope for versatility ; 
but the Campu- writer, as a rule, merely seeks to copy, on the one 
hand, the traditional pomp and brocaded stateliness of Sanskrit 
literary prose, and reproduce, on the other, the conventional omate- 
ness and artificiality of the metrical Kavya- In the hands of later 
practitioners of the type, there was a praiseworthy attempt to 
divert the Campu from its narrow groove of stock poetic subjects, 
but traditional rhetoric proved too much for the assertion of a 
natural vein. The literary form came also to be applied to purposes 
other than purely literary occasional description, philosophical 
exposition and religious propaganda naturally became some of its 
noil-literary objectives. Like the Jaina writers of the West who , 
made it a means of their religious end, the Bengal Vaisnavas 
readily availed themselves of the convenient literary form of the 
Campu for the expression of their creed and faith in the Krena- 
legend, not only by presenting crotico-rcligious pictures of great 
sensuous charm, but also by making it the vehicle of their elaborate 
theology. 

The MuJctd-caritraP Campu of Raghimrdha-dasa is a compara- 
tively small work, which deals with one of the occasional or 
Naitnittika Lilas of Krsna and Radha by telling a fanciful tale of 
a particular erotic epi.sode. It is essentially a variation of the 
familiar story of the Dana-llla, but the motive is somewhat different. 
The theme'* is simple, although it is worked out with the usual 
paraphernalia of erotic words, ideas and imageries. Satyabhama 

' Bee S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature, oh. 'S'i, under Campu, p. 4S8 f. 

^ See above, p. 93. 

® For a brief resume of the theme, see above, I oc. cit. 
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enquires, with a somewhat naive curiosity, if pearls g].‘ow on trees, 
and Krsna gives an account of his strange experience of having once 
grown pearl-creepers, which bore pearl-fruits, at Vrnduvana, and 
relates in unblushing details his youthful erotic exploit, connected 
therewith, in relation to Radha and the Gop!s. During the 
Diprilikn festival on the Govardhana hill, Krsna jestingly requests 
Radha and the GopTs to give him some pearls from their ornaments 
so that he may decorate his two cows. As they refuse to do so and 
laugh at him, he gets some pearls from his mother and sows them 
in the field carefully enclosed and guarded. The pearl-creepers 
grow and bear fruit to the wonder of all and to the jealousy of the 
Gopis. The Gopis make a similar attempt but fail, not because 
the rich and heavenly soil of Vrndavana would not grow them, but 
because Krsna and his boy-friends secretly remove the pearl-plants 
which the Gopis grow, and replace them with a crop of thorny 
creepers. In desperate, straits for having spoiled their own orna- 
ments, in the foolish attempt, by divesting them of pearls, they 
offer to buy Kr.sna’s pearls with gold, but Krsna wants payment 
in kind from each of them. A long and laughing dispute ensues, 
with the usual dialogues, witty repartees, erotic jests, acts and 
gestures, till Nandlmukhi intervenes and settles the love-quarrel by 
standing security for satisfactory payment. Thus, the entire motif 
of Keli-kalaha of the Dana-lila theme is reproduced in lavish detail. 
But the work is not merely a rechaufe of the usual theme ; it is 
also a recital of reminiscent love, meant to show the superiority of 
the first and free adolescent love for Rridha at Vrndavana, for which 
Krsna secretly longs and languishes, even though he is happy in 
wedded love with Satyabhama at Dvaraka,’ 

In spite of inevitable monotony in working out a well worn 
theme in accordance with a fixed scheme and stereotyped motifs, 
ideas and expressions, the story, com.paratively speaking, is simply 
and amusingly told. Even though the work is an artificially 
sustained effort, Raghunatha’s manner is not impossibly weighted 
and ornamented, nor wholly devoid of interest in the matter. The 
work is written almost entirely in prose, but the author wisely 
avoids the complexities of superflously embellished and enormously 
prolonged sentences, although occasionally (as, for instance, in the 
gorgeous description of Radhabhiseka, pp. 134-138), he succumbs 

^ Perhaps, in accordance with Rupa’s exposition in the LaUta-mddhava, 
Krena, overcome with emotion at the end of, the recital, declares to Satyabhama 
that .she is Radha hei-self (tvmn, eva .fimiu-mpa radhasi) ; but immediately 
aflenvarrls M-e ai'e told that Satyabliama, greatly impres,sed by the story, wants to 
set out for Vrndavana with her husband to tnect Radha and fetch her ! 
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to the temptation of a florid attempt at the extended scale of 
luxuriant description. But the rhetorical elf ect which Raghunatha 
often attains is not always tedious, nor his use of words glaringly 
atrocious. There are recondite puns in the smart repartees and 
innuendos, but there are no endless strings of complex puns ; nor 
is there any inordinate love for disproportionate compounds, nor 
strained search after interminable conceits, epithets and similes, nor 
weakness for constant jingling of meaningless sounds. Making- 
allowance for the usual artificiality and error of taste, the highly 
flavoured dialogues and speeches are often witty and animated, and 
the expression is reasonably .subdued and elegantly articulated. 
There are only two lengthy stretches of verse, one of which, 
con,sisting of thirteen melodious Sikharinl .stanzas, describes (after 
his own Kr.ynojjvala-kusuma-keU Stotra) ^ Radha as the very 
personification of the Vrndavana forest, and the other is a bodily 
insertion of the thirteen §loka stanzas in praise of Radha from his 
own Vremdmhhoja-makaranda Stotra.^ 

In his Avamla~vr7\d(wana-cmn'im,^ on the other hand, Kavi- 
karnapiira adopts a diiTerent manner and method ; for he appears 
to believe in the construction of .spacious sentences, in the wearisome 
display of verbal complexities, in the clothing of his prose in a 
gorgeous, but heavy, garment of embroidered heap of phrases. As 
the name of the work implies, it is concerned with the Nitya-lila or 
the entire life of Krspa at blissful Vrndavana. It is a very extensive 
Campu in twenty-two Stavakas, written mostly in prose, the 
interspersed verses being limited in number ; and unlike Kavikarna- 
pura’s other works, it affects a stilted and impossibly mannered 
diction, modelled after those of Bana and Subandhii. It must have 
been composed leisurely in the poet’s advanced old age, for in one 
of the opening verses he laments not only the passing away of 
Caitanya J>ut also of his great associates and followers, who might 
have appreciated the learned skill (VaidagdhyT) and mode of 
erotic sentiment (Pranaya-rasa-riti) which his elaborate poem is 
meant to depict.^ 

^ Sfavavalf, pp, 12>20. op. cii., pp^ 268-273. 

■'* As we have noted al>ove, the Muktd-caritrn is quoteti in Rupa,’s Ujjvala- 
mlamani (p. 261), but it h, curious that Riidlias Sakhi Canipakalatu, in the 
M'u.kta-canim quotes by name Rupa’s work, to which she gives the designation of 
a Samhiia, Which work then was written earlier 

gate sva-svdbhlstam padam ahaha caitanya-hhagavat- 
parwdre pakad gatavati ca yasmin nija-padam/ 
viluptCi vaidagdhyt pranaya-ram-rltir vigalita 
mmJamhn jdtah m-kavi-kavitdydh parmalali// 
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It is not necessary to summarise here the mass of descriptive 
derails with which this Campu portrays the familiar Vrndavana 
career of Krsna. The first Stavaka, entitled Bhagavat-sthana-tattva- 
vallT-vistara, describes, with lavish fancy and laboured diction, 
Vrndavana, its surroundings, its charms , and its inmates. Here is 
a short specimen of the difficult punning style in which it proceeds : 

nirantarfila-virdjammia-jyotis-cakram api aviJmrtanam 
a7iisemm ahhaimiam vibudhmn ajivam akavi-gamijam aman~ 
rlcnn viketu vitamo nhtdmkam, sva-tejasd tu su-bJmsvat 
su-jnytlm-kirwmm su-mangolani su-budham su-jlvam su-kavi- 
gamyain m-bhanavarri su-ketu su-tamah su-tdrak-am, bhu- 
visesakmn api 7ia blm-visesakam, sadd sa-kmimin api Icsania- 
rahitam, 7:ydpakain api ncvuydpakam kimemm nikhila-guna- 
vrnddimiam i^rnddvanaiji ndma vanam. 

And the Gopa-maidens : 

tdh kanydh su-kavitd iva mkumdra-pdddk, 7na7iovrttaya iva 
7iiru pam a~jan ghdlatdh, vanavd.sa-pravrtta~rd.ma-r4jya-sriya iva 
svavarajdnugata-sakala-saubhdgydh, utsava-bhumaya iva gha- 
nWTU-ra^nbhd-stambhdropdh, duruha-grantha-vrttaya iva pra- 
katitfitikdh, handhu-jana-cirakdldsaipgataya iva handhuro- 
dardh, bhagavan-ndma-klrtaya iva saddvartandbllmk^ bliaga- 
imt-kfpd iva dindvalagndh, varsa-sriya iva nava-payodhardh, 
hemanta-sriya iva m-valitdyata-dosdJ},, abhkeka-vasana-sirah- 
hiya iva kambu-kandhardh, ndmyana^karaMkhd iva mdrjita- 
kamaldnandh, vasanta-sriya iva tila-kusuma-gandhavdhdh, 

and so forth, progression ad libitmn of volleys of pun, simile, 
antithesis, alliteration and other verbal tricks, with interminable 
heaping of phrases, epithets and conceits in enormously long 
sentences, — all of which the extraordinary resources of Sanskrit 
permit, but which, in their phantasmagoric far-fetchedness go to the 
vei-gc of ludicrous fancy and involve unusual torturing of the 
language. The.sc methods of verbal dexterity arc well known to 
students of San.skrit Pro,se Katha, but the unwearied assiduity of 
the author in weaving them in almost every line of an extensive 
production is amazing. He is constantly on the watch for unexpected 
analogies and ingenious turns of expres.sion ; he cultivates astoun- 
diiigly clever manipulation of words and produces marvellous sound- 
effects by alliterative jingle and chiming of syllables; there are- 
multifarious ways of splitting uj) a word or a compound for diversity 
of meaning ; the most recondite conceits are discovered ; and the 
most obscure recesses of learned allusions are Tansacked. All this 
is rhetorical cunning, but not poetical brilliance ; like the conjurer’s 
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trick, it la astonishing but puerile. A verbal edifice of magnificence 
is conscientiously and laboriously built up, but scholarly ingenuity 
masquerades in it under the name of polished poetry and reduces 
it to magnificence of futility. 

For, these hyperbolic mannerisms pervade the entire work, in 
which the manner gets the upper hand of matter. The Stavakas 
ii-vii, entitled Balya-lila-lata-vislnra, deal with the childhood of 
TCrsna and embrace the incidents of his birth («), killing of Putana, 
lament of Yasoda and Nanda’s return from Mathura (Hi) , breaking 
of the Cart (Sakata-bhanjana) and allaying of Tmavarta (iv) , 
Krsna’s childish pranks, his Niimakarana and theophanic appearence 
to Yasodfi (u) , various exploits of Bama-bandhana, Yamalarju'na- 
mocaiia (in ) , the killing of Vatsa-demon, picnic and the humbling 
of Brahma’s pride (vii ) . The remaining Stavakas viii-xxii, entitled 
Kaisora-llla-lata-vistara are devoted to a detailed account of the 
adolescence and early youth of Eh’sna. We have description of the 
Purva-ruga of the Gopls, their "Kanduka-krida and the slaying of 
the Dhenuka-demon (viii) ; Krsna’s dancing on the hood of the 
Kaliya serpent (ix) ; Radha’s invitation to meet her, and her 
cooking and serving of food (r) ; the beauty of the summer 
season, the slaying of Pralamba, charm of autumn, playing on the 
flute and Ivi'.sna’s sport with Radhti (xi) ; the stealing of the 
garments (Vastra-harana) of the Gopls (xii) ; Kysna’s favour to 
the wives of the Binlunan sacrificers (xiii) ; vernal festivities 
(xiv) ; lifting of the Govardhana hill . (;ru) ; witnessing of the 
Brahma-loka (xvi) ; the Rasa-sports (xvU-xx) ; the stealing of 
Krsna’s flute (xxi) ; and the Dola-festival (xsdi). 

It will be seen that Kavikarnapiira includes in his work almost 
all the important details of Krsna’s early days at Vrndavana, and 
does not confine himself merely to the erotic episodes or the daily 
sports. But it is a pity that he chooses a style of expression which 
lacks ease and naturalness, and thinks of nothing else but I’eproduc- 
ing the hard and enamelled brilliance of rhetorical display. In his 
scattered verses, which, however, are not too numerous, he often 
attains simple and graceful effect, and stanzas like the following, 
which describes the infant Krsiia, are by no means rare : 
ehyehi vatsa pitar ehl mamdiika-mulam 
iiyukta eva janakem, sa mdtur ankdt/ 
agaiya kmitham avalamhya jugupsaie mam 
mdtd kathaw, hata mrseti kalam jagada// 

As his Caitanya-candrodaya shows, Kavikarnapfira could undoubtedly 
write simple and vigorous prose, but in this work he seeks to copy 
the eccentricities and extravagance of the interminably descriptive, 
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ingeniously recondite and gorgeously ornamented prose of the 
Sanskrit Katha, It must be admitted that he has a decided talent 
for such verbal juggleries, but the element of mere trick impairs 
whatever literary value his prose possesses. Even as an imitation 
the work is not impressive, and does not repay the exertion of 
wading through the tedious length of its brilliant, but hardly 
illuminating, elaboration of rhetorical magnificence. It is a triumph 
of poetic artifice, but not a poetic creation. 

To the Bengal Vaisnava authors, the Vrndavana life of Krsna 
constitutes the essentially Nitya-lila, and the infant and adolescent 
Krsna is the supreme object of adoration. There is a departure to 
Mathura and Dvaraka, but this happens only apparently in the 
Manifest Sport (Prakata-lila) , the real Unmanifest Sport (Aprakata- 
iTla) , to which he is made to return ultimately even in his 
Manifest Sport, goes on eternally at Vrndavana. The Epic Krsna 
of Kuruksetra, therefore, is deliberately excluded ; the entire Puranic 
life of Krsna, as depicted in the llari-voimm and Smiidd-bhagavaia, is 
alone accepted in all its tender and erotic implications. It is for 
this reason that most of the Vaisiiava poets concentrate upon the 
Vrndavana-lila, either in its entirety or in its detached erotic 
episodes, in conformity with the erotic-mystic character of the 
faith. 

In his Gopdla-campu^ however, Jiva Gosvamin ambitiously 
comprehends (as llupa does in his Lalita-mddhava) not only the 
Vrndavana-Ma, but also Mathura- and Dvaraka-lTlas of Krsna, the 
first part or Piirvardha (in 33 Puranas or chapters) being co-exten- 
sive with Kavikarnapura’s Campu and dealing "with Balya and 
Kaisora, the second part or IJttarardha (in 37 Puranas) being 
devoted to Krsna’s career at Mathura and Dvaraka. The bulk of 
the work of seventy chapters, in prose, verse and song (covering 
in the printed edition 3940 pages ! ) is frightening, but its hard 
crust of learning is also depressing and its scholastic pedantry 
unsurpassable. The opening verse (which is elaborately explained 
by the a\rthor himself lest his readers should not appreciate 1) pays 
homage simultaneously to Krsna and Krsna-caitanya, and mentions, 
by means of puns, Sanatana, Rupa, Gopala (Bhatta), Raghunatha 
and the author’s father Vallabha. Jiva informs us that the nectar of 
dogma (Siddlutntamrta) , which he has collected in his Krpia- 
samdarbha, is now presented in the relishablc form of a Kavya. It 
is true that he envisages the entire life of Krsna, as Bengal 
Vaisnavism understands it, but the legend is freely modified or 
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interpreted in accordance with its theology. The work is, therefore, 
not only a prolix amplification of the Bhagavata legend of Krsna, 
but also a learned Siddhanta-grantha, which is held in high esteem 
by the *sect. There are quotations and systematic comments on 
sectarian and Purana texts, as well as theological discussion and 
exposition. If it is an extensive poetic endeavour of conscientious 
effort, massive craftmanship and high pretensions, in the ornate 
and difficult Kavya manner, it is also a stupendous work of endless 
divagation, description, argumentation and eroticism. It is, in fact, 
a nondescript production, consisting of a curiously laborious jumble of 
poetry and theology, scholasticism and romance, eroticism and 
devotion, reason and credulity. 

It is not possible within the limits of space at our disposal, to 
give anything more than a rapid survey of this enormous work; 
but it is not necessary for us to do so, for apart from its devotional 
or doctrinal value, its purely literary importance need not be 
exaggerated. The work opens with the usual lavish description of 
Vrndavana, along with its surrounding sceneries and appurtenances, 
like the Govardhana hill, the 6yama-kunda, the Radha-kunda, the 
river Yamuna, the BhandTra-vana, the palace of Nanda and the 
abode of cows and cowherds. It is the actual, as well as the ideal, 
Vrndavana, in which Kr.sna eternally sports and which is identical 
with Goloka, the Vaisnava paradise, and with the Svetadvipa 
mentioned in the Epic and Puranas, the significane of which names, 
as well as their essential features as the abode of Krena’s own Go, 
Gopa and Gopi, is also discussed. The description is produced by 
the romantic fancy of a theologian ; and we are told (p. 91) that 
the eternal sports at Vrndavana are witnessed even today by 
devout minds. The second Purana introduces the subject ; and, 
after describing a whole day-and-night sports at Vrndavana, it brings 
in two Suta boys, who arc twins, named Madhukantha and Snigdha- 
kantha, trained by N.arada and sent by him to Nanda’s court. 
The scheme is conceived by the author of putting the entire 
narrative in the form of recital (Kathakata) by these two young 
professional rhapsodists ; and we are told in the Uttarardha (p. 171 
that they are deliberately modelled on the example of Lava and 
Ku.sa appearing at the court of Rama. The recital begins in the 
third Purana with a highly metaphysical description, fortified by 
])lenty of quotations from the Bhagavata and other texts, of the 
mystery of Krsna’s birth as the son, not of Vasudeva and DevakT, 
but of Nanda and Ya.soda, followed by a depiction of the beauty 
of the new-born divine baby. After this Ave have the ceremonies 
and festivities attending upon the birth (iv) , Putana-vadha 
(v ) . Sakata-bhailjana and other infant exploits. Nama-karaiia with 
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a theological discussion of the adequacy and significance of the 
nnine, and astrological interpretation of the stellar conjiinctioii 
presiding over the birth of Krsna (vt) , Trnavarta-nivartana, 
Mrd-bhaksana (vii ) , Dama-bandhana, Yamalarjuna-mocana (vin) , 
the boyish sports of tending cows (Go-prilana) (iw) , Vatsasnra- 
\adha (a'), Brahma-mohana, Aghasura-vadha and Go-caraua 

(xii) . All this, we are told, occurs up to the fifth year of age, 
and Kauniara-dasa (infancy) then ends with the commencement of 
Pauganda (boyhood) . The chief exploits in Pauganda period are 
the humbling of the Kaliya serpent (Kaliya-damana) , the quenching 
of the forest-fire (xiu) and the slaying of the donkey-demon 
(Gardabhasura) (xiv) . The author rhetorically asks (p, 694) — if 
the truthful Sukadeva and other sages had not described all these, 
who would have believed them to be true With regard to the 
foiest-fii‘e, Jlva says that Krsna put it out with his divine breath, 
but adds that the sages fancy that he drank it up ! This ends the 
Balya-llla. 

Now begins the Kaisora-lila, which opens with Purvaiiuraga or 
first love of Krsna and GopTs. We are told that Krsna has just passed 
the sixth year of his age and that the GopTs were only a year younger 
— which, accoi’ding to our author, is the period of their Nava Kaisora 
or first adolescence ! But the descriptions show that it is certainly 
more than calf-love. The love really began with the heroic adventure 
with the Kaliya serpent; but it has its fruition now through the 
contrivance of PaurnamasT and Vrnda, and Krsna goes to meet 
Radha in her bower. We are assured that Kadha is already 
established as the consort of Krsna in the Brhad-gautaimya Tantra 
and their union is the highest consummation of divine love. The 
arguments of the Kr^^na-samdarhhd^ are repeated here (pp. 750-61) 
to repudiate the view that Krsna was the paramour, and not the 
husband, of the GopTs, and to show (in accordance with SriTnad- 
bJidgavuta x. 33. 37) that the Gopas were deluded by Yogamaya 
into thinking that the GopTs were their married partners, although 
in reality they were Krsna’s wives.'* This anxiety to maintain 
conjugal decorum is expressed in the course of a lengthy theological 
discussion between the learned PaurnamasT and the inquisitive Vrnda, 

^ Wil.li reference to the unbelievers, Jiva say.s elsewhere (xxxii, p. TICS) : 
aho hali-^revesa-desasya desa-rwpam idam! 

- See above, pp. 257-258. 

aupapatyam asya nopapaityarkami Mm tu parama-vyomddhipa-lakfivn- 
namyana-vad ddmpatyam eva^ p. 761. 

■' The question is discussed agaih in connexion with Rasa-llla, p. 1223 f, 
1310 f and in fclie UUarardha, pp. 3681 f and 1986 f. 
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in which they cite, like expert scholastics, not only the Vaisnavn. 
scriptures, but also the G^ta-govinda, Yamund-stotm ascribed to 
Sarnkara, Lcdiia-madhava and Ujjvaln-mlamani of Rupa^ and 
Bhdvdrtha-dl'pikd of Sridhara ! There is also an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the beauty, erotic feelings and gestures of Radha and Krsna, 
but the passages give the impression of a subtle scholastic mind 
indulging in systematic flights of laboured prose and verse. We have 
then Pralamba-vadha by Balarama and Davanala-pana by Krsna 
(x'ln); Ej'sna’s propitiation of the Gopis with the device of teaching 
them to play on his flute, which gives the opportunity of a rather 
lengthy description of the spell of Krsna’s flute and its far-reaching 
effect, not only on the people of Vrndavana, but on the whole uni- 
verse, animate and inanimate (xvii) . Then come the heroic feats 
of breaking up the sacrifice to Indra (Indra-makha-bhanga) and the 
lifting of the Govardhana hill (Govardhana-mana-vardhana) for 
seven days and nights to protect Vrndavana from the fierce rain and 
storm sent by the enraged Indra. All this leads to a long theological 
discussion, again, between Nanda and Krspa on the value of Vedic 
sacrifice, as well as description of the festival of Govardhana Puja 
(described already by Gopfila • Bhatf a in his Hari-hhakti-vildsa^) 
enlivened by the songs of the Gopis-^ (xviu) . The topic is continued 
in the next chapter (xix) , with Brhaspati’s rebuke to Indra, who 
goes, extremely penitent, to Krsna at Vrndavana with the offer of the 
divine cow Surabhi, makes Dandavat obeisance in the right Vaispava 
style and weeps at his feet. All the gods, headed by Indra, now 
perform the Abhiseka of Krsna as Govinda or Protector of Cows. 

^ But then the celestial N^ada, later on, refers (prophetically) to the two 
dramas and the two Rasa-sastra treatises of Rupa, as well as to an incident of 
Gaitanya’s life ! 

^ See above, p. 382. 

^ viii, p. 935. There are numerous songs after Jayadeva’s model, aswell 
as rhythmic prose-and-verse Biruda pieces (see below, under Stotra) , inserted 
throughout the work, mostly to diversify descriptions of festi\'e occasions ; e.g., n 
Purvardha • song on the birth of Kiv^na, iv, p. 271 ; on the infant Krsna vi, p. 387 ; 
on Knsna and Balarama tending the cows, vii, p, 434-435, also xvii. p. 873; 
musical dialogue between YiiiSoda and the Gopis on the mischief-making boy, 
vii, pp. 440-442 ; on infant Krsna at Yasoda’s Dadhi-mathana, viili, p. 450 ; song 
describing how Krsna appeared to the YajnapatnTs, xxiii, p. 1174-1176 ; on Yasoda’s 
tending the young Kfsna, xiv, p. 722 ; at Vastra-harana, xxi, pp. 1077-1083, 
1146-1147; on Rasa, xxiv. pp. 1270, 1381-89, xxix, pp. 1488, 1492, 1494 ; on 
Arista-vadlia, xxxi, pp. 1577 and 1581. Also in the Uttarardlia : on Kamsa-vadha, 
V. pp. 247-252 ; on Naraka-vadha, xviii, pp. 909-912 ; on the praise of Vraja 
xxviii, pp. 1347; Maiigala-song at Adhivasa, xxxii, pp. 1644-1648; several 
concluding panegyrics, xxxwii, pp. 1990-2002, 2003-2016, 2046-2072 (mostly Biruda 
pieces) , etc. . 
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Tlie next chapter {xx) describes an unexpected and involuntary visit 
of Nanda to the abode of Vanina and Goloka. He commits a breach 
of propriety by an untimely bath in the river Yamuna after the 
Ekadas! fasting and gets drowned. He is carried by the spies of 
Varuna to Varuna-loka, but he is rescued by Krsna, to whom 
Varuna also makes • Dandavat obeisance. As Nanda is admiring the 
magnificence of the abode of Varuna, Krsna shows him the Goioka, 
the highest paradise of the Vaisnava, the object being to convince 
him not only of its superiority but also of the fact that it is an 
exact replica of Vrndavana ; for, we are informed, the Gopas exist 
in Goloka and the Goloka exists in them.^ In the next chapter {xxi ) , 
we have the episode of the Katyayam-vrata of the Gopis and the 
playful stealing of their discari^ed garment by Krsna while they bathe 
in the state of nature in the river Yamuna. In this connexion the 
Gandharva form of marriage between Krsna and the Gopis is 
suggested, and union is promised to occur soon. There is a song 
here describing how the bridegroom Krsna will arrive and marry 
them ; and in it we have a reference to the abusive song of women 
(gali-prwi/am gdnam) which is sung in front of the bridegroom ! 
After an account (xxii) of the episode of Krsna’s begging food from 
the wives of Bifilimaiis who were engaged in a sacrifice (Yajfia” 
patni) , described, we are told, in accordance with the BMgavata, we 
have the episode of the Rasa-lTla which occupies practically the rest 
of the Purvardha till Krsna’s departure for Mathura. 

The Rasa-lila, which occurs in fulfilment of the Katyayam-vrata 
and Krsna’s promise at the time of Vastra-harana, begins (xxiii) with 
a description of th^ autumnal full-moon night and the erotic feelings, 
acts and gestures of Krsna and the Gopis. At first Krsna pretends 
to dissuade them, but they declare their love for him. Jiva Gosvamin 
utters the warning, in accordance with Bhdgavata i. 6. 27 and 
X. .S3. 39, that what he is describing is a great secret (ati-rahasya) 
and, being esoteric, should be revealed only to suitable persons. At 
every step the theologian in him appears to feel uneasy and obliged 
to find scriptural and theological Justification for the apparently 
dubious acts of his deity. He launches again into a discussion tending 
to prove that the Gopis were Krsna’s wives and not mistresses ; and 
a large part of the chapter consists of a string of quotations of 
Bhdgavata verses on the Rasa-lIla and systematic commentary and 
expansion of them. After a while, in the next chapter (xxw) , Krsna 
disappears with Radha, who is, therefore* described as the greatest 
and luckiest favourite, and the other Gopis are left to lament and 
search after him until he reappears. In our author’s opinion, the 

adhi-goloke gaptih svayam adhi-gopem golokah. 
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ordinary lovers can never envisage the complexities and endless 
aspects of the amatory feeling which one finds analysed in the liasa- 
sastra ; in its entirety they appear in Krsna and the Gopis. We have 
in these chapters much fine erotic description, but unfortunately it 
is often marred by the ubiquitous intrusion of the theological 
apology. The theme of the next chapter (aijcu) is the brief separa- 
tion from Krsna, which increases the longings of the GopTs and 
becomes the means of attainment (vipralambhdt hrma-'pmptih) . 
The nineteen stanzas of the Gopi-gita (Bhdgavata x. 31. 1-19) 
are elaborately imitated and expanded by the author into twenty-six, 
with the frequent employment of lines and phrases of the original.^ 
This is followed by '’ a digressive discussion of some enigmatical 
questions on Bhakti-rasa asked by the Gopis and Krsna’s casuistic 
replies to them. In the next chapter (xxvi) Krspa reappears, and 
the GopTs burst into a song of joy (p. 1381-86) : 

jay a jay a sad-guna-sdra/ 

jagati viH^tam halayitum istam gokula-lasad-avatdra/ / , 

and celebrate the occasion with dance and sports. After the Rasa, 
each of the Gopis disappear simultaneously with Krsna in the 
groves. In the following chapter (xxvii) , have the end of the 
Rasa with sports in the water and wandering in the forest. 

The next chapter (ir.r urn) describes how Krsna with Nanda 
and Yasoda visits Ambika-vana, in bis ninth year, on the Siva-ratri 
day and releases the Vidyadhara, named Sudarsana, from a curse 
which transformed him into an Ajagara (boa constrictor) serpent. 
This is followed by a chapter (xxix), entitled Rahah-kutuhala-vaha- 
vahala-krida, which is devoted to Krsna’s secret sports with the Gopis 
at night by practising various kinds of disguise and deception on 
the old women of Vrndrwana ; and we have conventional metricval 
pictures of the amorous condition of the Gopis as Nayikas of the 
Prosita-bhartrka, Utkanthita, Abhisarika, Yasakasajja and Vipra- 
labdha type. We have then the slaying of Saiikhacuda demon and 
the festivity of Horikajwith unrestrained fun and pleasantries (xxx) ; 
the killing of the bull-demon, called Arista ; the appearance of the 
two lakes, §yama-kunda and Radha-kunda (the former made by a 
stroke of Krsna’s Gada !) ; boat-excursion and other sports, in which 
Radha takes a prominent place (xxxi) ; and the slaying of the 

^ Jiva gives a list of 'the names of the chief Gopis, who are unnamed in the 
Bhdgavata, in accordance with the Vai^ava-tosartl on Bh. x. 32. 7, where they 
are said to Ije taken (as Jiva also professes to take them) from the Mall-dvadasi 
episode of the Bhavisyottara and the PrahlMa-samhitii of the Skanda. The chief 
Gojus, as identified by Jxva, arc Bhadra, Gandravali, Padmfi, Saivya, .Sya'nala, 
LaliLa, Visahha and lladha. 
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horse-flemon Ivcsin (xxxii) . All this happens when Krsna is only 
ten years old The last long chapter {xxxiii) of tlie Purvurdha, 
which concludes the Vrndavana-lila, gives an anticipatory survey of 
liis Lilas at Mathura and Dvaraka. The sage Narada comes to 
ICrsiia ; and after a long prose description, studded with a profusion 
of paronomasia and other poetic figures, of Krsna’s appearance, he 
conveys the news of Akrfira’s coming to Vrndavana in order to fetch 
Krsna to Mathura. On perceiving Krsna’s doubt and sorrow, Narada 
states that Krsna’s career is already marked out and should be ful- 
filled even at the cost of personal feeling and inconvenience. He 
then gives a prophetic resume of his future career up to the end of 
Dvaraka-llJa, including his future marriages with EJukminI and 
others, and his return to Vrndavana at the end, according to a 
promise made by himself (Bh. x. 45. 23), an act of return which is 
obscure in the Bhdgavata but explicit in the Padma-iMmna? 

The Uttarardha is, therefore, an exj-iansion of the naiTative of 
Narada into a separate Campii of a somewhat bigger dimension, con- 
sisting of 37 chapters or Puranas. The narrators and listeners are 
the same, but we have also the subsidiary device of introdueSng 
messengers from Indraprastha and other places, who describe the 
doings of the absent Krsna. The theme of Vipralambha or love in 
separation is kept up throughout as the dominant motif, until Krs^a’s 
return to Vrndavana and entry into Goloka. 

The first three chapters of the Uttara-campu describe the great 
love which the people of Vrndavana bore to Ki'sna, the advent of 
Akrura who is really extremely Krfira, and the sorrow of separation 
of the parents, relatives, friends and the beloved Gopis, to whom 
Krsna makes a promise to return as soon as his work abroad is 
finished. The fourth and fifth chapters are devoted to the description 
of Krsna’s entry into Mathura, during which the women of the 
city throng to see him in the approved Kavya manner of Pura- 
pravesa, his heroic exploits at Mathura, including the slaying of 
Kamsa and sundry other demons, and the erotic episode of his meet- 
ing with Kubja, for which, of course, wc arc supplied with the 

^ According to the Bengal Vaisnava theology, TCrsna’s Kauiuara extended up 
to the fifth year, Pangonda up to the tenth and Kaisova up to the sixteenth. 
According to the Bhageavata verse: dcadasa-samas tatra ffudhardh sa-balo’msat, 
he stayed at Vraja up to his eleventh year of age. Ilia erotic sports, we are told, 
were possible at this tender age through the power of the divine Yogamaya ! 

^ The Purv^dha is dated at Vrndavana in Samvat 1G43 and Saka 1510 
(::::il588 A.D.) . — There is a reference (p. 1882) to Caitanya’s relishing the 
verse yah kaumura-harah, which incident is also mentioned in some detail by 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his Bengali biogi-aphy of Cailanya. 
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inevitable theological justification and evaluation of Kiibja's love, 
in reply to the ironical question posed by Lalitu : yat kbn ayi 
ndhciryavi cu ya-caritdnam kubjdymn sucaritam tu katham nyuhjl- 
krtam ! Krsna places Ugrasena on the throne of Mathura, himself 
preferring to be a cowherd (Gopatva) rather than a king (Rajatva) . 
The sixth and seventh chapters revert to the motif of separation 
from. Vrndavana by describing Nanda’s return and the great sorrov/ 
of all concerned at Ki-sna’s departure. The next two chapters (viu 
and ix) describe the TJpanayana ceremony by which Krsna and 
Balarama become Ksatriyas, which, we are assured they really were, 
but which fact was concealed for the sake of the Lila at Vrndavana ! 
They proceed to the sage SamdTpani at Avanti and acquire in 
no time all the Vidyas and the sixty-four arts.^ As fee (Daksina) 
to his teacher, Krsna brings back his Guru’s dead son from the abode 
of Yuma, for Yama turns out to be a great devotee of the Bhagavat 
(Mahabliagavata) . The next three chapters (x-xU) , which conclude 
the Mathura-llla, deal with the familiar theme of Uddhava-sarndesa, 
which Rupa Gosvamin has also dealt with in one of his small Data- 
kavyas. On returning to Mathura, Krsna sends his friend Uddhava, 
whom he himself describes as a great devotee well read in th e 
^nmad-bhdgavata and the Vaisnava-sastra (!), with g message to 
Vrndavana (x) ; this is a fine chapter but for the usual affectations of 
its author. Then we have Radha’s Bhava-vaikalya, in an extremely 
artificial chapter (xi) composed in strict conformity to the dictates 
of the Rasa-sastra and illustrating the various feelings and gestures 
industriously analysed by it ; but there are also some poetical 
passages depicting the mingled emotions of Badha. The next 
chapter (xn) concludes the topic by describing the return of Uddhava 
and Kmna’s satisfaction, as well as sorrow, on hearing the welfare 
and woe of the people of Vraja. 

The next six chapters .{xiH-xviii) describe the defeat or death of 
several inconvenient people and the celebration of several convenient 
marriages. We have the binding of Jarasamdha (who married the 
two daughters of Kamsa and was proving troublesome) eighteen 
times {xni) ; the alluring of Kalayavana, with his host of three crores 
of Yavanas, to the cave of Mucukunda and getting him killed by 
the fire of the untimely awakened eyes of Mucukunda {xiv) ; Bala- 
deva’s marriage with RevatT, daughter of Revata (rro) and Krsna’s 
marriage with RukminT, daughter of Bhismaka, who was meant for 
Sisupfila, but whom, at her own request, Krsna abducts {x/vi) ; a 
long story of seven more marriages of Krsna with Satyabhama, 
daughter of Satrajit, JambavatT, daughter of Jambavat, Yamunri, 

^ Sec Vaisnava-tomni on Bli, x, 45., 27 for a list of the sixty-four arts. 
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daiigliLer of Sfirya (sim-god), Mitravinda {Bh. x. ^8. 30-31), 
Nag’iUijifcT, daughter of Nagnajit of Kosala, Bhadra {Bh. x. 58. 56) 
or Laksana. daughter of the king of Kekaya, and Madri, 
daughter of Brhatsena of Madra. Jiva Gosvamin in this connex- 
ion refers to Bupa’s Lalita-mudhava} where these maidens are 
equated respectively with Badha, Lalita, Visakha, ^aivya, Padma, 
Bhadi’fivall and Syania {xmi) . Then we have the slaying of the 
Naraka-demon, seizure of the heavenly Parijata tree, and the 
jd)diictioii of sixteen thousand maidens carried away by Naraka to 
his capital city in Pragjyotisa {xviii) . After this we have the 
adventure of Krsna’s son, Pradyiimna, born of Bukmini, who abducts 
Usa, daughter of Bana, and of Krsna humbling the pride of Siva in 
the battle-field {xix) . The next three chapters (xx-xxii) are concerned 
v.'ith some of Balararaa’s erotic and heroic feats. Balarama returns 
to Vrndavana to visit his old friends and relatives, stays for two 
months (Bhdgaimta, x. 65. 17) and marries some of the Gopis he 
left behind in the Gandharva form (xx) . But he has to hurry back 
to Dvaraka on getting news of fights wdth Paundraka and others, 
Paundraka having been a pretender who wanted to pose as 
Vasudeva. Balarama carries some milk from Vraja which Krspa 
drinks fondly (xxi) . Balarama’s .slaying of the monkey-demon 
Dvividha, his visit to Hastinapura, and curbing the pride of 
Duryodhana by an attack upon the city and the river Yamuna with 
his mighty ploughshare, conclude the incidental story of Balarama 
(;r!rM) . Next come two interesting chapters (xxiii-xxiv) , which are 
more or less doctrinarian inventions of Bengal Vaisnavism. The 
story of the Kuruksetra war and the part played by Krsna in it 
are deliberately avoided, but a sentimental episode is brought in of 
a reunion at Kuruksetra of Krsna with the people of Vrndavana 
who, on a message from him, come there as pilgrims during a solar 
eclipse. Krsna meets his beloved Gopis, assures them of his love, 
in spite of his marriages of convenience, and ends by giving a 
theological lecture to them as a piece of consolation. He sports with 
them at night, but we are told that it was not like what they had in 
the old days at Vrndavana. This is the motif underlying the episode,^ 
:ind the explanation funii.shed (hrdi yad viraliau gatdgaminau) is 
the existence of previous pangs of separation (Gata-viraha) and. 
impending sorrow of disunion (Bhrwi-viraha) . This is followed by 
the recounting in three chapters {xxv-xxvii) of the well known story 

See abot e, p. 445. 

^ This is also the view of Rupu Gosvamin in a verse which is composed a.s 
a variation of the well known old ver,se of Slla-bhaltarika, yah kaum&ra-harah 
(Sdrhgadliara-paddhati, no^ S76S Padyavald, no. 382). Rnpa’s vers.e is given in 
his Padydvoli (no. 383) ; and Krsriadasa tells us (Madhya i, 76) that Eupa 
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(in which the influence of Magha is perceptible) of Yudhisthira’s 
Rajasiiya sacrifice at Indraprastha, the slaying of Jarasamdha by 
Bhhna by a trick suggested by Krsna, and Krsna’s cutting of the 
head of Sisupala by the Sudarsana disc. The connected episodes of 
the slaying of &alva, who wanted to avenge Sisupala’s death, and of 
Dantavakra, who was Salva’s ally, occupy the next three chapters 
(ccxvni-'xxx) . Both are favoured by Siva’s boon, but Krsna proved 
invincible for them. A whole chapter of theological digression (xxix) 
is introduced regarding the inconsistencies found in the accounts 
respectively of the Bhdgavata and the Pad'ma-'pumna about Krsna’s 
movements after the death of Dantavakra. The XJttara-khanda of 
the Padma-'purmia speaks of Krsna’s return to Vrndavana after the 
Dantavakra episode, but the trouble arises from the fact that the 
Bhdgavata is not explicit about it. We have, therefore, a theological 
chapter of proofs in the form of a learned discussion between P'aurna- 
masi and Yrnda, in the course of which they freely quote and 
comment, with considerable scholastic acumen, not only texts from 
the BhagaiKtta and other Purana and Tantra scriptures, but even 
from Yacaspatimisra’s commentary on the S'&mkhyarMrikd (p, 
1417) <V"' 

The remaining chapters (xxxi-xxxvii) of the Carapii are devoted 
to the story of Krsna’s return to Vrndavana and his entry into Goloka 
, from there. Krsna comes back, leaving behind his weapons and his 
heroism, and putting on his Gopa-dress with his flute, his staff and 
his peacock-features. From Krsna’s Aisvarya we revert to his 
Madhiirya ; from his acts of valour to his acts of love ; and the ulti- 
mate superiority of his Vrndavana-llla is vindicated by making him 
return to it. The object of describing his Aisvarya is not to eclipse 

composed it at Puri and received the approval of Caitanya on the delineation of 
the sentiment of Rudha’s longing at Kuriiksetra described therein: 

piiyah so’yam krsnah sahacari Imrukseira-militas 
taihdham sa rddJid tad idam uhhayoh sarngama-siikham/ 
tatJm’pyantah-khdan-inadhura-muraU-jMncama-yuse 
irmno me kcdindi-pidina-vipindya sprhayati//. 

It is noteworthy that Jiva, endorsing the description of Krsnadasa Kaviraja, refers 
(Piirva, xxiii, p. 1832) to Caitanya’s relishing of the verse yah kaumura-harah, 
and put.s it in the mouth of RSdha elsewkere (Utlara, xxvi. p. 1900). 

Among other things, they discuss various questions relating to the sports 
of file GopTs, Prakata- and Aprakata-llla, Nitya-lila and so forth. The question 
of Krana’s age at the time of his return is also interesting. When Yudhi.sthira 
regained his kingdom, we are told that Krsna’s age was thirty-se^'en, but when he 
came back to Vrndavana it is said to be forty-four. As he left when he -was eleven, 
the people of Vrndavana, bj'' this computation, received him back after thirty-three 
.. years- 
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his Madhurya — ^for his essential and permanent Madhiirya can never 
be eclipsed — but to make his MMhurya more piquant and attractive.' 
Krsna is drawn by his old love for the Gopls, but he doubts whether 
it would be right for him to marry them, as they are known to be the 
married wives of other people. Paurnamasi intervenes and shows 
by elaborately quoting the scriptures that the Gopis are his own, the 
Nitya-siddha beloved, or Nitya-preyasi, of Krsna, their being other 
people’s wives is an illusion created by his own Yogainaya.^ The 
Vaisnava apologist appears to think that conjugal love can hardly 
serve as an effective symbol of the passionate, unfettered and romantic 
love of devotion, but the desperate method of scriptural and alle- 
gorical interpretation is employed perhaps to maintain social and moral 
decorum by demonstrating that they are really wives of Krsna and 
by effecting a regular marriage in the end, the semblance of irregular 
union being meant for furthering the intense eroticism involved in 
the Lila (xTxi) . Knsna, now convinced, generously resolves to 
destroy even the semblance of the infamy that the Gopls have a 
husband and Paurnamasi, making a formal proposal of the marriage 
to Nanda and Yasoda, declares that Radhla and the Gopls had, 
through Maya created by herself,'^ only a semblance of marriage 
(vivdha-hhana) with the Gopas, but that they were in fact un- 
married ; an unreal image of them stayed in their own houses, while 
they went out to meet Krspa. In order to test the truth of her 
statement, Paurnamasi summons Durvasas by her power of medita- 
tion, and stages a kind of symbolical fire-ordeal or Agni-parlksa (after 
that of Sita) , there being no actual fire here but the fire of the Tapas 
of Durvasas ! The next two chapters (xxxiii-xxxiv) describe the 
preliminary preparation (Adhivasa) of the impending marriage 
ceremony, bathing, dressing and decoration of the bride and bride- 
groom, and the festivities and pleasantries suitable to the occasion. 

According to Visvanatha Cakravnrlin’s inlerprelatioii CRdrja-mrtma-candrikd, 
Prakasa ii), the Madhurya of the deity is an attribute in which the semblance 
of human acts (Manusya-lila) is not obscured by the manifestation or non- 
manifesLatiou of Aisvarya. Thus, Aisvarya is manifested in Pfitana-vadha, but 
ICrsna’s sucking the breast of Putana like a human child is an act of Madhurya 
which evokes the semblance of the sentiment of Vatsalya. The case of nou- 
mauifestation of Aisvarya is illustrated by his human sports with the Gopls as 
the best examijle of Madhurya. ' 

" It is emphatically declared that the Gopls bore no children ; for even ’ if 
the scripture slates pdyayantyah sism paya^, . it does not say pdyayantyah sutdn 
stanavi ; they were presumably children of relatives ! 

“ sva-pnydndm patir Hi hahir akhydti-diihkhdni Jiatvd, p. 1986^ 

* mayd prcrilasya sarvatra vydpnuvatah svapnasya sayqxidana-vyavasdyayd 
vidyayd idsmn amjaira vivdha~bhdnat>i nirvdhitam, p. 1581, 
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The forty Arya verses (pp. 1688-1702) which describe the ornaments 
of Radha, as well as the ornate prose passages, are extremely stilted 
examples of the use made of the :^raditional resources of rhetorical 
ingenuity, but they are matched by forty-five verses and a long prose 
passage (pp. 1706-1726) of a similar character on Krsna’s decoration. 
The marriage ceremony, with the Stri-kulac'ara (p. 1769) , follows 
in the next chapter {xxxv ) and consummation in the chapter next 
to that (xxxvi), Radha generously requesting Krsna to satisfy also 
her companions Lalita, Visakha and others simultaneously ! But 
even in the midst of the bliss of married love, Radha is described 
as possessed of an indefinite nostalgia for the sweetness of the other 
love, and reciting with infinite longing the old verse yah kaumdra- 
harah ascribed to Slla-bhattarika ’d The last chapter {xxxvii) 
entitled Goloka-pravesa describes entry into Goloka which, unseen 
by men, exists constantly in Vrndavana,^ and the ^work is concluded 
with a theological-poetical account of Goloka-cum-Vrndavana.^ 

The brief resume given above is perhaps enough to show that 
the Qcypala-cam-pu of Jiva is an ambitiously enormous effort, and 
that it is an enormity in every sense. After his theological labours 
in his abstruse SrlJcnpia-samdaThha, he wanted to relax and put his 
dogmas into an attractive poetical form ; but the work he composed 
with this laudable object is not less abstruse, nor attractive and 
poetical, because even in his avowed literary composition Jiva could 
never relax nor forget that he was the theological apologist of the 
Caitanya sect. By inclination, training and acquirement, he was 
undoubtedly qualified for this exacting task, and he must have 
earnestly considered this to be the mission of his life. His work, 
therefore, could not be (and its declared object shows that it was 
never meant to be) a plain and poetical narrative without coustantiv 
wearisome excursions into didactic and doctrinal exposition."^ He 
was temperamentally a scholastic, and not a poet, but a scholastic 
with little critical sense or idea of proportion ; and his mind was too 
devout to be really artistic. There is, no doubt, a great deal of 

^ See above, p. 485 footnote 2. 

^ sa khalvayavi tokah pmkfta-dr^nuiri prakate vrnddvana evuprahnlam 
variate, p. 192G. We are warned that since through the power of Yogaunlya all 
these exploits of Krsna are rendered po.ssibIe, one should not disbelieve {tac c.a 
mrvam asya purva-pupva-lahdlia-yogaimyd-halatvun ndpurvarri mantavyam, p. 1921) • 

® The Uttarardha is dated in Vrndavana, Samvat 1610 and Isaka 1.514 
=1.592 A.D. 

A large number of Purana, Tantra and seetariau devotional texts is 
cited, but none which ' is not quoted also in his Samdarbhaf}. An index, Ihcref'orc, 
need not be given here. 
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cotivcnlinnal art or artifice,^ but it is laboriously acquired. His 
excessive consciousness of it, as well as his subtle and multifarious 
learning, makes his industrious production not so much a delectable 
poetic creation as a marvel of erudite correctness and massive 
AVorkmanshiiD, 

In fairness it must be said that in individual stanzas, scattered 
over this vast work, fine and elegant touches are not wanting ; as, 
for instance, in the description of Radha’s confusion and conflict of 
feelings at the sudden approach of Krsna (TJttara, xv, p. 729) ; 

ahasTnad dydntam harim anubhavantl Mia hriyd 
dasdm akmor ndna drutam ayi dadhe sd nata-mukJu/ 
mudd smerd bMigna vikasitavatl kunciiavaU 
sa-hCispd stabdhdbhdbhavad iti samani yd m ghatate//. 

Or, in the picture of Dadhi-mathana by Yasoda (Purva, viii, p. 449) : 

syd'mM lola-dukula-mtna-vilasat-kdncheayendncitd 
taj-jhaTiikdra-karambita-dhvani-dhaTa-snkanJmndlamkrtd/ 
pasyantl tamydnanuTn laghu-laghfmmtlannibhdMi-dmyayi 
mmad-gopa-’-rmhesvan cala-bhujdmathndd abMk^arii dadhij/. 

But, normally, the descriptive or sentimental verses are more con- 
ventional in words, ideas and imageries ; as for instance, the following 
verse (Purva, xv, p. 737) on Radha’s beauty 

navendur muTtir vd, kanaka-kamahm vaktmm aiha 'Od> 
cakorau netre vd, visarad amrtam drstir atha vd/ 
apiitham mdkdydm yadi jita-tuldydm na valaie 
vikal^yah kim tarhi prasajatitaTdm. tat-tad-upaond/ / , 

Jiva possesses considerable literary and metrical facility, and even 
skill, but not much literary and poetical excellence. The play of wit 
and fancy, with its elaborate conceits and verbal trickeries, which is 
a characteristic feature of later decadent Sanskrit, is unweariedly and 
wearisomely in evidence ; but we have also not infrequent display of 
pure pedantry ; such as in the following verse uttered by Paurnamasi 
(Purva, XV, p. 766) : 

avacam avocam uPdea m memi hi vaJetdsmi vaksydmi/ 
ticydsam idmri vacydyi vaedni no ced avalcsyam na// ! 


^ See above our remarks on the literary uieirit of Jiva’s MwlkmcMnahotsava, 
which, however, from the hlerEuy. poiiit of view, is a mudi tetter composition. 

® For an elaborately rhetorical description of Radha’s embellished beauty, 
see Tlltara, xxxiv, pp. 1G88-1702, . 
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Or, in the following comment, serious and not ironical, on the longing 
love of the GoxoTs (Piirva, xvii, p. 872) : 

aniimdna-gatd tdsiim aHhdpattih pratlyate/ 
yata^ kr,masya dayitds M- eva nydya-pand^^^^ 

presuming that the Gopis were as w^ell versed in Nyaya as the learned 
author himself ! 

Jiva’s prose is even more deliberately difficult and stilted, being- 
more loaded with luxuriant rhetorical embellishments. When it is 
not argumentative, it is often a dreary imitation (like that of Karna- 
pura, if not to the same extent) of the paronomistic, ornamented 
and tortuous style, set in fusion by Subandhu and Bana. It abounds 
in involved complexities of construction, long compounds, sesquipedal- 
ian sentences and every kind of subtle verbal devices and mental 
conceits. It is not that Jiva’s theme is small, inadequate or unsub- 
stantial, or lacks situations of poetic possibilities, but it is made a 
convenient outlet for technical skill and learning. His style is 
naturally and always ponderous, even in dealing with light topics, 
and there is always a pedantic mass of descriptive details laboriously 
worked oqt. It is not necessary, nor can we afford space, to select 
any lengthy specimen here, for they occur from page to page ; but 
consider, for instance, the taste of Krsna’s brief punning witticism to 
the denuded Gopis during the Vastra-harana-lila (Purva, xxi, 
p. 1091) : 

bhavatmdm ambardvaranatd vidyata eva, tad ambarayi 
katham apahdrena sarnihalanam avalambatdm ! 

If Jiva’s poetry, though written in verse, is too often prosaic in spirit 
and style, his prose, attempting to be poetical, too often attains only 
the subtle and fatiguing ornamentation of an overworked diction. 
In bulk of production, in unfailing workmanship and general literary 
competence, it is impossible to ignore this triumph of literary and 
theological dexterity, but it is equally impossible to enjoy it heartily. 
As a whole, this extraordinarily elaborate Campu gives one the 
impression that no labour is too arduous, no ingenuity too refined for 
the essentially scholastic mind behind it, which delights to indulge in 
methodical flights of strenuous prose and verse. 

It IS perhaps a relief to turn from these extensive and learned 
productions to the two small Duta-kavyas^ of Hupa Gosvamin, 
which were composed probably before the author met Caitanya, but 
which undoubtedly bear witness to a trend of independently deve- 
loped Vaisnava inclination. Although they are not burdened with 
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didactic and doctrinal matter, it cannot be said, however, that they 
are more original or less artificial compositions than the professed 
devotional Kavyas of the Caitanya sect, which we have reviewed 
above. Their very form, as well as the fact that they are obvious 
imitations, encourages artificiality. They are, like innumerable other 
poems of the same type,^ plainly literary exercises • and their interest 
lies not much in their absolute poetical worth as in the utilisation, in 
an unoriginal epoch, of the original form and motif of sending a love- 
message, in a different way and for a different purpose. They 
illustrate the literary variation that can be worked by clever , and 
industrious talent, which could not imbibe nor reproduce the in- 
imitable poetic spirit of Kalidasa’s little masterpiece. Both the 
Duta-kavyas of Rupa deal with aspects of the Kirsna-Radha legend, 
and depict the sending of messages respectively from Radha at 
Vrndavana and from Krsna at Mathura. 

The Eamsa-duta (142 stanzas) discards the original Manda- 
kranta metre for SikharinT. The messenger selected is a white- 
feathered swan, but the imaginary journey is only for a short distance 
from Vrndavana to Mathura, and the sender of the message is 
neither the hero nor the heroine but a companion of the latter 
(Lalita), who is filled with pity for Radha’s lovelorn condition. 
There is the usual indication of the route, describing various places 
of interest in Vrndavana connected with Krspa’s exploits, such as 
the Kadamba tree on wliich Krsna sat at the time of the Vastra-’ 
iiarana, the place of Rasa-sports, the Govardhana hill, the Kadamba- 
bower, the BhandTra-grove, the spot where Brahma’s pride was 
humbled and the Kaliya lake, until Mathura is reached. We have 
then a description of Mathura, of the spectacle of Ersna’s entry into 
the city witnessed with emotion by a throng of women, of the 
magnificence of Krsna’s residence and his appearance, of the beauty 
of his various limbs (starting from the toe-nails to his face, 63-62) , 
and finally, a recital of the message (65-140) , sent on Radha’s behalf 
by Lalita, imploring Krsna, in view of Radha’s desperate condition, 
to hurry back to Vrndavana. The message, however, includes not 
only a detailed description of Radha’s sorrow of separation, but also 
Lalita’s appeal addressed to Krspa himself, as well as systematically 
to his garland (Vanamala), ear-ornament (Kundala), Kaustubha 
jewel, and his conch-shell (Kambu), together with ingeniously 
.applied references in ten stanzas (128-137) to his ten incarnations. 
Of this last tonic, the reference, to the Buddha may be cited as a 
specimen of witty application of the motif of ten incarnations to the 

^ See S. K. De, History of Sanskrit Literature, c3i, vi^ under Erotic poetry, 
]}p. 37?-75. : 
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particular context of Hadha’s condition and. the kind-hearted Kjsna’s 
apparent indifference : 

na mgam sarvajna kvacid api vidhatte, rati-patim 
muhur dvesti, drohairi Icalayati haldd ista~visaye/ 
cirmn dhyandmkta, nivasati saddsau gata~ratis 
tathd’pyasydm hapiho sadaya-hrdaya tvmri na da,yase//4 

The explanation of Radha’s inability of sending a direct message 
herself is given in a verse of Radha’s wailing, which is a brief but 
fine imitation of a well known passage in Sana’s Kddamban : ^ 

ganydn me premd tvayi pamm iti sneha-laghutd 
na jivwydimti pranaya-garinmkhydpana-vidhih/ 
katham ndydMi smmana-paripdM-pralmtanam 
harau samdesdya priya-sakhi na me vdg~avasarah//. 

The XJddhava-saTpdesa, in 131 Mandakranta stanzas, keeps more 
to the scheme and metre of the original, and has the advantage of 
expanding the Bhdgavata incident (x. 47) of Krsna’s despatching 
Uddhava as a messenger from Mathura to Vrndavana. After an 
indication of the route, along with the old loving associations con- 
nected with the various places of Vrndavana, Krsna describes the 
lament of the GopTs when Akniira fetched him, and the eagerness 
with which they will receive Uddhava, Ho entrusts a message to 
each of the chief GopTs, namely to CandiTivali, Visfddia, Dhanya, 
Syamala, Padma, Lalita, Bhadra, Saivya, and lastly, to Radha, to 
whom he sends his garland as a token. It is perhaps a more appeal- 
ing poem in the tender quality of its description of reminiscent love, 
although the vividness and reality of the emotion are still obscured 
by the conventional banalities of rhetoric^ and sentiment. While 
graceful passages'^ like the following, for instance, from the lament of 
the Gopis are not infrequent : 

* The jXJem opens and ends with an olxiisance to Krsna; there is no reference 
to Caitanya, but homage is paid to Sauatana in one of the concluding verses. 
The reading vitUtah mkarataya (‘known as Sahara’), found in some MSS, is 
probably an ingenious substitution for viditah satkavitaya. 

® At the end of the Purva-bhaga, ed. Nirnay Sagar Press (6tli ed.), Bombay 
1921, pp. 414-415. 

® The diction is easier, but its general artificiality cannot be doubted. Rupa, 
like Ji\'a and other learned witers of the time, is given to much display of 
grammatical and rhetorical niceties. One curious iustairce is liis fondne.ss for 
intensive verbal forms which he uses quite frequently in this .small poem, e.g, 
rdraim in 36, hahhramiti in 42, dandahtsi in 78, dandahiti in 79, vanvarti in G5 
(cf. nannarti in liamsaduta 81) and sairidediMi in 122! 

^ Most of these, as well as fine passages from the liamsa'duta, will be found 
quoted by himself in the two Basa-sastra works of Rupa. 
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yatra sphUudkara-madm-bhare sitalotsanga-sange 
.^•U'Un darycmllikhita-vapusi sphuva-saura bhya-p lire , / 
narmdrambha~sthaputita~vacah~kandaie nanda-sunau 
7mdi?yante rmma sakhi kadd hanta pancendriyani//, 

\vc have also stanzas elaborately working out metaphorical conceits 
like , the following : 

akrurdkhye hrtavati hathdj jlvanapi marp niddgke 
7,-indantindm mukur avkaldkaram antar-vidaramf 
sadyaJj, susyan-mukha-vanmxdidrrh vallavl-dtrghilcmidin 
ydsTui did-mrdimi cmusrtdh prdmdmr-md vmanti/ / \ 

5. Stotras, Gitas and Birtjlxas 

T/ike the regular Vaispava Kavya, the Vaisnava Sti.)!'ra marks a 
departure from the staid and elevated tradition^ of the reflective 
Stotra, of which the Vedantic hymns ascribed to Samkara may be, 
taken as the type, by their erotic-mystic sensibility and by their more 
passionate and sensuous content and expression. If the traditional 
Stotra as poems of praise and panegyric derived its impetus from 
speculative thought, the quasi-amorous attitude of the Vaisnava 
Bhakti movement shifted the basis of inspiration by transforming 
the mighty sex-impulse into an ecstatic religious emotion^, and by 
relating the devotional literature very closely to the erotic ; the reli- 
gious longings being expressed in the intimate langauge and imagery 
of earthly passion. The apotheosis of the Radha-Krsija legend, with 
all its paraphernalia of impassioned beatific sports, was, no doubt, a 
literary gain of immense importance and lifted the devotional litera- 
ture from the dead level of speculative thought to the romantic 
richness of an intensely passionate experience. But very soon 
subtle scholasticism laid its cold dry fingers upon the spontaneous 
blooming, not only of the regular Vaisnava Kavya but also of the 
devotional Vaisnava Stotra ; and the incubus of a long-established 
literary tradition retarded the growth of independent form and 
expression. As a result, rhetorical nicety and psychological refine- 
ment came to dominate. The technical analysis and authority of 
the older Poetics and Erotics had already evolved a system of 
meticulous classification of the ways, means and effects of the 
erotic sentiment, and established a series of rigid conventionalities to 

^ Sec S. K. De, History of Sanskrit ' LiUrUtnire, cli. vi, under DevoUonal 
Poetry, pp, 375-08. 
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be expressed in stock poetic and emotional phrases, analogies and 
conceits. To add to this, the neo-yaknava theology and theory of 
sentiment brought in a further mass of well defined subtleties and 
elegancies. Neither the regular Vaispava Kavya nor the Stotra 
could, therefore, escape refined artificiality of sentiment and 
expression, as well as inevitable monotony arising from similar themes 
and motifs, similar series of words and ideas and similar method 
and treatment. 

The Bengal Vaispava Stotra, therefore, exhibits practically the 
same set of characteristics as the regular Vaispava Kavya which we 
have reviewed above, and they are also composed by the same set 
of writers with similar prepossessions. If the Stotra springs from 
a more pei-sonai religious consciousness and is not weighted entirely 
by the dry dogmatism of mere scholastic thought, the expression is 
too conventionally artistic and too subtly saturated with studied 
erotic niceties. In spite of the emotional inflatus, they are deliberate 
works with all the distinctive features of deliberate art. Neverthe- 
less, the Stotras are comparativelj'' short pieces and are generally 
not so dull and dreary as the laboured and extensive Kavya. We 
often find in them a rare and pleasing charm, a luscious exuberance 
of pictorial fancy and a mood of sensuous sentimentality, which we 
often miss in the more ambitious and leisurely composed Kavyas 
of massively erudite fancy. It is true that the reality of the personal 
emotion is too often lost in the repetition of conventional ideas and 
imageries, but the spring and resonance of the verses and the swing 
and smoothness of the comparatively facile diction, as well as the 
inherent passion and picturesqueness of the romantic content, 
frequently make these devotional efforts transcend the mere 
forimdi.srn of literary and emotional trivialities. According as the 
sentiment gains in ardour and the expression in concreteness, 
theology and rhetoric recede to background ; but, as the same time, 
it must be admitted that it is not very often that these poems of 
adoration and eulogy rise above the level of modest mediocrity. 

It is not denied that some of the Bengal Vaipsava Stotras 
maintain their popularity, being daily uttered and relished by 
innumerable devout minds, but popularity or devotional employment 
is no index to literary quality. They are popular, not because they 
are great religious poems, but because they give expression to 
cherished religious ideas. They have, therefore, different values for 
the devotee and the literary critic. They come within the purview 
of literary aiq^reciation only when they are not merely liturgical 
verses, or strings of laudatory names and epithets, or metrical 
litanies of glory and greatness, or didactic dissertaLion of doctrinal 
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malter. These effusions of the devout heart are, in a sense, beyond 
the scope of formal criticism ; and it is perhaps difficult for the 
uninterested critic, who is apt to dismiss them as expressions of 
abnormal sentimentality, to realise the entire mentality of these 
devotee-poets, the earnestness of their creed and credulity, the 
exaltation of their refined emotionalism. But when these devout 
utterances represent a professional effort, and not a born gift, a 
systematic exposition of religious emotions and ideas, and not their 
automatic fusion in an instinctively poetical and devotional perso- 
nality, they seldom reach the true accent of a great religious 
poem. 

Although ignored by orthodox opinion for some of its unorthodox 
views, the Caitanya-candramrta^ of the emotional ascetic Prabodhil- 
nanda Sarasvatl is a refinedly passionate adoration of Caitanya, 
which should not be ignored as a remarkable contribution to the 
Stotra literature of the sect, inspired by sincere personal devotion. 
We have already given above a brief account of the content of 
poem, but more tlian the content, the expression, in spite of con- 
ventional ideas and imageries, often rises, in its intensity of 
emotional ardour, much above the level of what one finds in 
ordinary poems of panegyric. In self-disparagement the poet 
exclaims : 

vancito’smi vancito’smi vancito’smi na sairisayai^/ 
vUvairi gaura-rase magnaifri s'parso’'pi mama ndbha'vat//, 
and laments ; 

kair vd sarva-yumartha-mavlir akrtdydsair ikasadito 
namd gaum-paddrvinda-rajasd sprite maht-map4ale/ 
hd ho. dhin mama jivanam dhig api me vidya dhig 

apydsrmmp, 

yad daurbhdgya’pardvarair mama na tat-sarfibandha- 

gando’pyahhut/ / , 

The pictures he gives of Caitanya’s ecstatic emotions, his frenzied 
dancing and singing, have a richness and reality which one often 
misses in the more laboured accounts. We can select here, at 
random., only one specimen, but it wdll be enough to indicate the 
tone : 

(ibhud gehe gehe tumuh-hari-samMrtam-ravo 
habhau dehe dehe viptth-^pulahdsru-vyatilm^ 
api snehe snehe parama-7nadhurotkar?arpcLdam ■ 
damyasyamnaydd api jagdM gaure’vatarati//. 

^ See above pp. 97-98, 
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The personal note, however, which makes this short poem so 
enjoyable, is much less in evidence in the interminably elaborate 
Satakas. called collectively yfndomwx-'ma/i-mamrta/ vshich are 
ascribed to Prabodhananda. The work is nothing more than a 
series of lavish description and reflection on the romantic associa- 
tions of Vmdavana as the abode of Krsna and the scene of his 
varied sports. It would have been a marvellous literary feat indccvd 
if the author had fulfilled his alleged ambitious project of writing 
ten thousand verses in one hundred Patakas, all on the same topic ; 
but,, as it is, the seventeen Satakas, so far published, give us a total 
of 1871 stanzas composed in a large variety of metres. One need 
not; however, be surprised at this inexhaustible fertility, for the 
indomitable Sanskrit poet is inexhaustible in his resources ; and to 
the devout mind, the charms of Vrndavana are inexhaustible. But 
literary fertility is seldom synonymous with poetical excellence ; and 
however exuberant and amazing the devotional fancy might be, it 
can never dwell upon the sapie theme on such a minute and 
extended scale without producing a sense of monotony and futility. 
However vividly and variedly they might have been conceived by 
a devout mind of great affluence, a more or less abstract contempla- 
tion of the divine sports could hardly inspire the poet with the same 
emotional directness as his real experience and adoration of Caitanya’s 
vital devotion. If one can leisurely wade through this long and 
laborious production, one will certainly come across verses, lines 
and phrases, richly yet elegantly expressed, some real flash and 
felicity of workmanship, as well as a pleasing and picturesque 
sensuousness of details ; but the prevailing note of literary artifi- 
ciality in matter and manner is unmistakable, and the modest 
poetic merit of the comi>osition need not be piously exaggerated. 

The wistfulness and ecsta.sy of the erotic-mystic devotional 
attitude, inspired by the frankly sensuous Vrndavana sports of 
Eadha and Krsna, as well as its intensely passionate appeal, are 
best exemplified by a series of fervent poems of praise and prayer 
composed by Raghunatha-dasa. The twenty-nine Stotras contained 
in his Stavavali- are of varying lengths, diverse metres and unequal 
merit ; but with the exception of the first two small pieces {Caitanya- 
staka and Gaurdngurstava-kal'paiaru) which give expression to the 

^ See above, p. 98. The' aiMhenfleity of the ascilption is neither proved nor 
disproved^ 

' See above pp, 90-91, where .the names of the individual Stotras, number 
of stanzas in each, ' and,' their respeetive' nsetres are also given. 

Allbough Krsnadasa Ka-viraja tbink.s liigbly of tlicso two Stotras and 
quote.s Ibcm extensively, they are not impressive compositions. In verse 4- of the 
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author’s reminiscence and loving obeisance to Caitanya, all the 
poems are concerned with the author’s vivid and impassioned 
realisation of the beatific sports. We can> however, at once exclude 
the llculhikustottara-sata-ndTria and the Premdmbhoja-makaranda, 
which consist of nothing more than strings of descriptive epithets, in 
the Sloka metre, in praise of Radha, meant fOr devout recitation. The 
four short poems (two on the Govardhana hill,^ one on the Radha- 
kund,a and one on the Dana-lila-kunda) are concerned with worship 
and adoration of the holy places connected with Radha’s sports and 
the author’s ardent desire to live in them ; while the much longer 
Vraja-viMsa-stava (107 stanzas in various metres) is practically a 
systematic devotional and descriptive catalogue of everything 
connected with Vrndavana which, as the divine domicile, is said 
to be superior to Mathura and Bvaraka, because of the divine 
sports occurring eternally therein It enumerates and describes 
elaborately, in the form of obeisance in consecutive stanzas, the 
parents, grand-parents, relatives, friends, (associates, servants, assist- 
ants (even the nurse and the priest) of Rjadha and Krsna, the 
Gopas and Gopis, the cows, bulls and calves, the flute, the pet 
peacock, the hills, groves, rivers, birds, bees, forests, trees, creepers, 
various places of sports, and even the humble grass and dust of 
Vrndavana, as well as those people, devout or otherwise, who have 
the blessed fortune of residing therein today ! 

But the remaining StO'tras are of greater interest. They 
illustrate aspects of the realisation of the Raganuga form of Bhakti,^ 
in which the poet imagines himself to be, not a SakhI or companion,^ 
but a Dasi or humble handmaid of Radha, and passionately prays 
for a vision and vicarious enjoyment of the. frankly ej-otic sports. 
In the first verse of his ^'m-myama-dasaka, Raghuiiatha cleaHy 
enunciates his creed by enumerating the objects of his adoration : 


second poem the Gambhira episode and the miracle of extended limbs are 
referred to. 

^ Eaglumalha’s blindness in old age is also mentioned in the last verse <.f 
the Oovardhamkaya-dasaka (see above, p. 90). 

vaidagdhyottara-narma-harmafha-sakhl-vmdaih paritam rasaih 
pratyeJeavL tarvdiufija-vaUan’-giridronuu ratrimdivam/ 
ndnd-keli-bharena yatra ramate tan-navy a-ymor yugam 
tat-pdddmbuja-gandha-bandhuratarain lirnddvanayi tad bkajej/. 

See above, pp. 130-133. 

* Pos.sibly the imaginary Sakhl of ESdhS, named Rupamaujarl, whom Raglni- 
natha addresses in some of his Stotras, may have been Rupa Gosvamin ; and tradition 
may not be wrong in associating Ru.pa with the form of Sakhi-bhava realisation. 
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gumu marntre namni 'prahhuvam-sachlgarhhaja-'pade 
warupe sn-mpe gana-yuji tadiya-prathaviaje/ 
ginndre gdndharvd-samsi Tnadhu-purymii vraja-vane 
vmje hhakte gostfmlayisu pamm dstcvni mama 7)iatih//. 

namely, the Guru, the Mantra, the biassed Name, Caitanya, Svarupa 
Damodai'a, Riipad Sanatana, the Govardhana hill, the Radha-kuTida, 
Mathura, Vrndavana, the Gostha, the devotee of Krsna and the 
people of Vraja, But he also declares emphatically that the sole 
object of his prayer and praise is Vrndavana and its presiding deity, 
Radha, The ecstatic worship and adoration of Radha (Radha- 
bhajana), therefore, becomes the predominating motive of almost 
all his Stotras ; for he states {VUdkhdnanda-siotm, 131) : 

bhajdmi rddhdm amvinda-netrdrn, # 

S'mardmi rddharp.' Trmdhum-smitdsydm/ 
mddmi rddhdm karund-bharardra/in 
iaio marndnydsti gatir na kdpi/f. 

The mode of worship that he prefers, however, is not Sakhya but 
Dasya : 

pdddhjayos tava vmd vara-ddsyam^ eva 
ndnyat kaddpi samaye kila devi ydeef 
sakhydya te mama namo’stu namo'stu nityam 
ddsydya te mama raso’stu raso'stu satyam/ / . 

Hence, in his much praised Vildpa-kusumdhjali, from which the 
verse quoted above is taken, his sorrow of separation from Radha 
and his intense longing for service and worship are expressed with 
^eat warmth and earnestness, the author conceiving himself as a 
Handmaid of Radha,” and describing in detail how he would like to 
wait upon her, help her to dress and decorate her limbs and minister 
unto her love-affair. Radha. and her divine lover are presented in 
these Stotras in a background of highly sensuous appeal ; and the 
extreme asceticism of the author’s ijersonal life affords a strange 


Stanzas 10 and 11 of the Prdrthandsraya-caiurdasaka appear lo Indicale 
Hiat Rupa was dead by the time when these stanzas were written. Also in the 
Sva-niyama-damka, verse 8, The Stotras must have been composed at different 
periods of lime; for Raghunatha’s Mnktd-caritra makes a wholesale insertion of 
the Premambheja-makaranda, while his Kusuma-keli is apparently a variation of 
Hie theme of the Mtt/rta-canfra. 

^ atyxdkatem nitaruM virnMndena 
dandahyainana-hrdayd kila Mpi ddsl/ 
hd svcmmi ksanam ika pranayena-fffddham 
(ikrandanena vidhurd vHapdmi padyaik//. 
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contrasl, to the extreme eroticism of his devotional effusions. But the 
attitude is essentially one of pathetic supplication and surrender for 
being included in the divine entourage, for ecstatic vision of the 
erotic sports. The fervent prayers are addressed to Eadha, more than 
to K^sna., because without an adoration of Eadha it is impossible, in 
the poet’s view, to attain Kr§na (Sva-saTrihal'pa-jmMm, verse 1) : 

amrddhya Tadhd-paddmbhoja-Tenum 
andsritya vrnddtavim tat-yadmJeam/ 
asaijihhdsya tcid-hhdva-gamhhlfa-cittdn * 

. kutah sydma-^sindho rasasydvagdhah/ / . 

HencCj snayayati nija-ddsye rddhika mam Jeadd nu ; rddh&yi kaddhayi 
bhdje ; ksanam api mmnu rddhe netram dnanday a tvam ; hhaja 7mno 
rddhdm agddhdvi rasaih ; such words and sentiment form the refrain 
of each stanza, as well as the theme, respectively of his Rddhikdstoka, 
Utkanihd-daJaka, Prema-pura and Navdstaka Stotras ; while his 
AbMsta-prdrthana and AbhUta-sucana give expression to his eager- 
ness to serve and worship Eadha, and his Nava-yuvci-dvandm- 
didrlad^faka as well as Prdrthandmfta to a longing to witness the 
divine sports. It is true that some of fhd Stotras are composed in 
direct honour of Krsna (e.g. Mukunddsfaka, Oopdla-rdja-stava, 
Madana-gopdla-stotra) but Eadha figures in them very prominent- 
ly. The more ambitiously elaborate Visdkhdnanda-stotm is a pane- 
gyric of Eadha (in 134 Sloka verses) , in which she is described, in a 
h%hly rhetoiifcal passage (77-86), as personified Victory in Love- 
sports (Kandarpa-yuddha-sri) , with all her paraphernalia of 
charming, yet deadly, weapons and battle-resources, and in which 
Kr,s'na throws out a single-handed challenge for love-fight, not only 
to Eadha but also to all her companions ! The extensive Rddftd- 
kr^nojjvala-kiisuma-keli describes (in 44 Sikharini stanzas with 
occasional intrusion of connecting prose) such a mild combat, but it 
is only a wordy iwarfare, a battle of erotic wit and raillery ,2 arising 
from a playful dispute over the ownership of the groves of Vrndavana, 
and ending in Krsna’s prescribing suitable, but audacious, punishment 
to Eadha and the Gopis for having, without title, plucked flowers 
from the groves which belong to him ! 

In spite of an excess of sensuous sentimentality, which, however, 
is an essence of the faith, the devout,, yet passionate, personal note in 

’ AH these Stotras have the last Pada of eadh stanza as a repeated refrain. 
,Tn Gopdla-rdja (verses 13 and 14) , Vitthalei^vara, sou of ValJabhacarya, is nientione:! 
fis a woi'shipper of the image of Gopala at Vpidavana, 

^ In theme and treatment, this Stotra is only a variation of .the poet’s 
Dma-lceli-cinidmani and Muktd^cO/ripra, 
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these Stotras of Raghunatha-dasa is certainly appropriate to this 
subjective type of devotional literature. It is a touching picture that 
he himself gives^ in one of his smaller Stotras,^ of his own simple, 
ascetic life of humble devotion at Radha-kunfia, near the alleged 
Govardhana hill, bereft of the companionship of his dear friends in 
old age, awaiting desirable death in the holy place and hlied with 
nothing but an intense longing to serve and worship his deity ; 

'parityaktah 2^'f'^yo~jana-samudayaiT ba^ham asudhir 
dumndho mrandhram kadanar-hhavakabdhau nipatitah/ 
trna^ri dantair dastvd catubhir abhiyace’dya krpayd 
svayarfi sn-gdndhan)a sim-^^adM-nalinmtam nay atu mam,/ / 
vrajot^mnna-hprdsana-vasana-pdtrddibhir aham 
2)addrthair nirvdhya vyavahrtim adambhani sa-niyamah/ 
vasdnim-kuride giri-kula-vare caiva samaye 
inarib-ye tu presthe saran khalu jivddi-pumtah// . 

It is not mere abstract contemplation, dogmatic exposition or 
artistic expression of the Radha-Kr§na legend which interests him ; 
he desires a rich and intimate realisation of all its romantic associa- 
tions. And he has been able to communicate to his Stotras the rich 
and intimate pictiiresqueness of his devotional fancy and exuberant 
sentiment. The purely poetic merit of these passionate lyrical 
effusions is perhaps not very high, but they are comparatively free 
from mere dogma and rhetoric in their emotional exaltation and 
warmth of earnest belief. 

The Stotras, Birudas and Gitas of Rfipa Gosvamin are of a 
somewhat different type. They have more rhetoric than reality, more 
Vj^alth of words than fervour of faith, more artistic than human 
appeal. They are collected together by his nephew J!va, in a volume 
enlillcd 'Mava-mdld-' With the exception of three opening Astakas 
on Caitanya (the first two composed in the SikharinT and the 
tliird in the PrthvT metre, but showing no remarkable features) , 
the entire body of some sixty separate Stotras, Birudas and Gitas are, 
of course, coiicerned with the various details, chiefly erotic, of the 
Vrndavana-lila of Krsna and Radha. Most of the Stotras are small, 
and the Astaka form, in the smaller pieces, appears to have found 
much favour with our poet; he uses in them mostly short lyrical 
syllabic metres, each stanza often possessing refrain in the last foot. 
The jingle of rhyme is frequently melodious and the repetition of 

^ Sva-nh/ama-d-asaka, 8-9. ' ; 

“ See above, p. 114. The work Js also edited (and printed in DevanagarT'j 
by BhavadaUa Sastri and K. P. Parab, with the commentary of (Baladeva) 
Vidyabhusana (and not Jiva), Niniay Sagar Press, Bombay 1903. 
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refrain pleasing, unless both are overdone : thus, in Svagata metre 

(Kunja-vihdryastaka) : 

ind7rtmla-mani-manjida-varnah 
phulla-mpa-kusimdncita-lmrnah/ 
hrsnaldhliif ahrsomsi hdn 
sundaro jayati kunja-vihdn// 
rddhiJcd.~vadan<i-candm-cakorah 
sai'va-vallava-vadhu-dhrti-corah/ 
carcan-caturatancita-cari- 
emuto jayati kunja-vilum/ / . 

Or, in Malim {Muk%mda-miiktdvalP) : 

nava-jaladhara-varnarri campakodbhrisi-kamayi 
vikasita-naUnmyaiJi msphuran-manda-Msyain/ 
kanaka-mci-dukulayi cdru-barlvavaculamh 
kma api nikhUa-sdrapi naumi gopd-kumdra-m/ / . 

The Astakas concerning Krsna are those on Kesava (PrthvI, with 
refrain), on Kiinja-viharin (two Stotras in Svagata with refrain and 
rhyme and in Malini with refrain) , on Mukunda (MalinT, with re- 
frain) , on Vraja-nava-yiivaraja (MalinT, with refrain) and on Kr?.na- 
naman (in varied metres) ; the Astakas concerning Eladhil are those 
on Eadha (MalinT, with, refrain) and Gandharva-samprarthana 
(Vasantatilaka) ; there is only one Astaka concerning both, namely, 
on Vraja-navlna-dvandva (PfthvT) . But there are several on places 
or persons connected with their sports, namely, those on Yamuna 
(Totaka), on Mathura (Sragdhara and SardiTlavikridita, but it is 
not an Astaka, because there are only four stanzas available !) , on 
the Govardhana hill (two Astakas, in Mattamayura and Manda- 
kranta respectively, both having refrains), on Vrndavana (PrthvT, 
with refrain) and on Lalita (Vasantatilaka, with refrain) . There is 
nothing very remarkable in these small supplicatory panegyrics of 
eight stanzas for mercy and beatific vision, except their verbal and 
metrical melody and gorgeous erotic fancy. The Hari-kusuma- 
stavaJm and the Tribhanga-pancaka are not technically Astakas, but 
are of the same character ; the former consisting of 11 Totaka stanzas, 
and the latter comprising five rhymed moric stanzas of four feet of 
32 syllabic instants (Matras) ” in each foot. The two Astottara-sata- 
nlama Stotras respectively on ICrsna (called Premendu-sagara) and 

^ This is, however, nol an Astaka. Kavikariiapura, as we have seen, also 
uses middle- and end-rhyme throughout his Kr^st^hnika-kaumiidl, but Eaghunatha- 
dasa does not affect these devices either in his Kavyas or his Stotras^ 

" The following will serve as a specimen of the Tribhahga stanza ; 

yamalarjuna-bhanjanam amia-ranjamm ahi-c/anjana-ghmia-ldsyu-bharam 
pakipdla-puramdaram abkisrta-kmdaram ati-sundaram aravinda-karam./ 
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on Radha, (named symmetrically Premendu-sudha) , both in the 
Sloka metre of 45 and 42 verses, are merely litanies, consisting of 
strings of descriptive epithets of the usual sensuous character. Of a 
similar type are the Cdtu-^puspanjali, Pmn/inna-premaya and 
Kdrponya-panjikd which plead, in 24, 14 and 45 Sloka verses respect- 
ively, for favour of inclusion in the entourage of the divine sports. 

Of greater interest, not only for their picturesque devotional- 
erotic fancy, but also for their extraordinary metrical harmony and 
prodigality of verbal dexterity, are the more extensive Mukunda- 
muIctdvaU, Utkalikd-vallan and Svaymn-utpreksita-llld composed in 
varied metres ; the two Biruda- and Chandas-kavyas, namely, 
Govinda-hiruddvall and Astddam-cchandas ; and the fine collection 
of songs in the moric metres, entitled the Qitdvali. Apart from their 
devotional merit, they are literary exercises of great ingenuity ; but 
since they attempt to evolve new rhythmic and lyrical forms in verse, 
prose and song, they deserve a more detailed treatment. The 
Mukunda-muktdvaU^ consists of thirty rhymed or alliterative stanzas, 
eight being composed in the moric Pajjliatika of sixteen Matras, four 
in Mrilini, and two in each of the following short lyrical measures, 
namely, Citra, Jaladharamala, RahginT, Tunaka, Bhujahgaprayata, 
Sragvi^ii, Jaloddhatagati, iSalinI and Tvaritagati, Some of these 
ineti’es are of rare occurrence in general literature, but they are em- 
ployed with great skill and fine adjustment of sound-effect, so much 
so that the work may be as well called, not inappropriately, Vrtta- 
muktdvalt. 7’ake, for instance, the Virttyanuprasa in the following 
stanza in Rafigim metre : 

parva-vartula-sarvanpati-garva-nti-hardnanani 
* nanda-nandanam mdird-krta-vandarimri dhfta-candanam/ 
svndm'l-ratimandmkrta-lmndm'am. dhrta-mandamm 
kundala-dyuti-mandala^pluti-lmndharam bhaja sundaram / /. 

Or, the middle rhyme in Tvaritagati : 

rucim-nakhe racaya sakho valita-ratim bhajana-tatim/ 
tvam avimtis timrita-gatir ngta-mmm hari-camne//. 

Or, the end-rhyme in Sragvim : 

uUasad-valla'uhvdsasdyi taskaras 
tejesd nirjita^prasphufad-bhdskaraJi/ 

vara-gopa~vadhujana<nracita~i>ujanam urukujana’-nava-venu-dharam 
smara-7iarma-vicaksanam akhila-vilaksam-tanu-laksanam ati-daksataram//, elc. 

’ Also prill led in Devaiiagarl, without the name of the author, in Kavyamala, 
Guoohaka, ii, p. 157 f. 
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pJna-doh-stambhor idlasac-candanah 
pdtu vah sarvato deimJci-nandanah/ / . 

and continuous rhyming’ in Jaloddhatagati : 

vihdm-sadanam manojna-radanam 
pmmta-madmmm msdnka-'tKidanam/ 
umstha-Jcmnalayn yasohhir amalrnn 
kardttadmmalmp, hhajasva tarn alam/ / . 

Or, continuous alliteration and end-rhyme in Tunaka : 

tunda-kdntd-dayiditmti-pd'tidurdmsu-maridalam 
ganda-pdli-tdnddvali-Mli-mtna-ku'ndalaid/ 
phuUa-pundanka-saridadclpta-mdlya-mmdanam 
canda-haku-danda'in atm naumi kairisa-kha:nd4i7iam/ / . 

The same fondness for alliteration and rhyming is in evidence 
throughout in the Svayam-zUpreJmta-Uld, (also called Vildsa- 
manjan), which, however, is not formally a Stotra but a little sketch, 
describing the familiar episode of Radha’s plucking flowers in the 
groves of Vrndavana, with the full knowledge of Krsna’s presence 
nearby, Kpsiia’s playful obstruction and threat of punishment, 
and the inevitable erotic witticism and raillery. It is composed 
also in thirty rhymed and alliterative stanzas, the metres used being 
Dodhaka, Matta, Sragvim, Bhramaravilasita, Jaloddhatagati, Bhuja- 
hgaprayata, Totaka, Arya (which is a rarely used metre in Bengal 
Vaisnava Stotras), Pajjhatika, Svagata, Rathoddhata, Lola, and 
MalinT, It is hot necessary to multiply examples ; one in the rare 
Matta and another in the common Bhujaiigaprayata metre will 
perhaps serve to illustrate the style : 

bhrngiveyam tarn aparimeyaip, 
mugdhd gandham hfdi kj-ta-bandham/ 
vyagra-prdyd puLakita^hdyd 
premodhhata dndam abhi ydtd//. 

■and ■■• ■■'■■'• 

parijndtam adya pmmndlim etdm 
lumse tvam evam pravdlaify sametdm/ 
dhrtdsau mayd kancana-sreni-gauri 
pravistdsi geharri kaiham pu^pa-cauri/ / . 

The Utkalikd-vollan is a much more extensive production of seventy 
verses, which are simultaneously addres.sed to Radha and Ki’sna, and 
express the poet’s longing to serve and vicariously enjoy their sports. 
The poem does not employ rhyme and chiming, but the rhetorical 
and metrical display is equally prominent. The metres used 
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are Upajati, Malim, Sikharim, Sundarl, Rathoddliata, Piispitagra, 
Svagata, Vasantatilaka, Drutavilambita, HarinT, feardulavikridita, 
Riicira/ Prthvl, Mandakranta and Mattamayiira. The following 
stanzas in Sundarl and Eathoddhata are normal specimens of its 
ornate expression : 

‘ dadhatam va'pur amsu-kandaliin 
daladdndivam-vrnda-handhiifdm/ 
Ic]d4xdcdncana-kdnti~vanca7iaih 
spMiritdm cdno-manci-samcayaih/ / 
t'umn ca vallava-puramdardi^naja 
tvdm ca gokula-var&nya-ncmdim/ 
esa rnurdha-racitanjalir naTnan 
hhiksate Mm apt durhhago janahb/ / , 

but we have also elaborate working out of rhetorical conceits and 
imageries; as in the following: 

gopendra-mitra-tanayd-dhmva-dhairyorsindhu- 
pdna-knyd-kalas(isambhava-venu-7idda7ti 1 

The Biruda-kavya, called the Govinda-hinidavali, illustrates the 
extreme limits to which can be carried the inexhausti'ble talent fotr 
ingenious verbal devices of alliteration, rhyming and similar tricks 
of rh 5 rthinical repetition of syllables. But it also makes a clever 
attempt to evolve an extremely original series of rhythmic and 
alliterative prose forms (the interspersed verse in orthodox form 
and metre being negligible) , which certainly demand a more exhaust- 
ive study than what is possible here. Visvahatha, no doubt, defines 
the Biruda-kavya as a poem of praise in honour of kings, com- 
posed in prose and verse, but he docs not consider its characteristics, 
nor are earlier discussion of the subject and illustrative specimens 
available for our enlightenment. The Bengal Vaisnava Biruda 
Kiavya, also composed in a somewhat unique kind of prose and 
nominal verse (or sometimes in nominal prose and unique verse) , but 
dedicated to prayer and praise of deities, perhaps represent an original 
trend of literary composition. The credit of elaborating it should go 
to Bupa Gosvamin, although Kavikarpapura has one Stotra in the 
Biru da-form in his Anaridarvrnddvana Campu (xv. 220-256) . Rupa 
also composed a work, called Sdmdnya-hiruddvaU-laJcsapa,^ in which 

gadya~padyamayt raja-sttitir bkudani ucyaie, Sahitya-darpana, vL S36, but 
nothing is known of the work, BimdtL-mani-mdla, which it cites in illustration. 
The description of the Biruddvali of Raghudeva of Mithila, given by Aufrecht in 
his Oxford Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, no. 234, is too indefinite for any 
conclusion. 

^ See aboA'c, p. IKJ. 
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he defines and illustrates nearly fifty varieties of the form, and 
from, which Baladeva Vidyabhfi^ana* quotes profusely in his 
commentary^ on the Oovmda-bimddvaM. Jiva wrote, in imitation, 
the G o pCda-hiruddvali^ axid inserted some Biruda-stotras in the last 
chapter of his GopalIa-cam;pM; while Visvanatha Cakravartin and 
.Raghimandana Gosvamin, in the 18 th century, composed respectively 
the Nikunja-keli-hirudmKtLi.^ and Gaumnga-hiruddvali , which are 
highly ingenious imitations. In spite of these sectarian attempts, 
the form does not appear to have succeeded in obtaining popularity 
or currency, its elaborate artificiality probably standing in the way 
of its general acceptance. 

The unit of the Biruda form consists generally of a measure of 
rhythmic and alliterative prose, called Kalika, corresponding to the 
metrical foot or Pada, but a number of each unit is often prefaced 
and concluded by some verses in the orthodox metre ; or it may 
sometimes consist of units of verse Kalikas, with similar prefatory 
or concluding brief lines of prose. The ineasure of each Kalika 
should generally be not more than sixty-four or not less than 
twelve Kalas, corresponding to Matras or syllabic instants of the 
moric metre, but the disposition of syllables generally follows the 
Gana-scheme. In each piece or Vrtta the number of Kalikas may 
extend from five to thirty. It shonld possess pomp of words 
(Sabda-dambara) and describe the valour, glory or beauty of the 
deity concerned. In effect, the long stretches of Kalikas are 
nothing more than strings of descriptive epithets, the chief object 
being to show verbal skill and sirbtlety in the manipulation of 
alliterative and rhyming ingenuities. Five varieties are distinguished, 
namely, Canda-vrtta, Dvigadi-gana-vrtta, Tribhangi-vrtta (all three 
having prose, often with preliminary and concluding verses) , 
Misra- vrtta (having verse w’ith lines of prose at the beginning and 
at the end) and Kevala- vrtta (pure prose) ; but the sub-divisions 
arc more minute and complicated.*^ 


^ See Bombay ed., pp^ 114415 ; Berliampiu* ed., pp. S65-S66. 

® Sec above, p. 117. It exemplifies only the varieties of the first Canda- 
vrlla type, and therefore need not bg separately cohsidered here. 

Ed. Harklas Das, Navadvipa 1940. 

The details of characteristics must be sought in Rupa’s Sdmdnya-hiniddvali- 
laksana and illustrations in these Biruda Kavyas, But we may just indicate that 
the Canda-vrlta is said to have two varieties, .Nalcha and Visilcha, the former of 
■which may haye nine kinds (Vardhita, Virabhadra, Samagra, Cyuta, Utpala, 
Turahga, Guna-rati, Mataiiga-khelita, Tilaka) and the latter eleven kinds (namely, 
Padma, Kunda, Campaka, Vafijula, Vakula, the Padma again being of six types, 
namely, Paukerulia, Sitaitailja, Papdutpala, Indlvara, Arunambhoja, Kahlara). The 
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The Govhida-biruddvaM, which purports to be a series of Stotras 
addressed to Krsna, is an ambitious, literary feat deliberately composed 
to illustrate practically all the forty-nine varieties of the new form. 
It is impossible to indicate here \he diversity of effects attained, 
but a few specimens of the prose Kalikas may be given here to 
illustrate the style and type of composition. Thus, Utpala of 
seventeen moras and minimum of five Kalikas of the Canda-vrtta 
variety : 

kdnandmbdha-kdkcilisabda- 
'pdtavdkrsta-gopikd-drsta 
cMmijiispi-mdhikd-ttistci 
kdmim-laksa-mohane daksa 
bhdminl-paksa mam amum raksa. 

Or, the Guna-rati variety of Canda-vrtta consisting of twelve 
Kalikas : 

pmkatikrta-guna sakati-vighatana 
niJmiikrta-navalakutl-vara vana- 
patali-tata-cara nata-Ula madhura > 

surabMkfta-vana sumbM-hita-kara 
mnaralt-vilasita khuraU-krta-jagad- 
'arunddhara nava-tarwndyata-bhuja 
varundlaya-sama-karund-panmala 
kalabhdtiya-bala-salabhdyita-khala 
dhavald-dhfti-hara-gavaldsnta-kara 
saramkrta-nara sarasiniha-dham 
kalasi-dadhi-hara kala-silita-mukha 
laliid-rati-kam lalitdvali-para. 

The illustrations of the. much longer varieties of other types cannot 
be given here in full for want of space. But here is a string of 
succeeding Yamakas : 

tvam jay a kesava kesa-hala-stuta 
viTya-vilaksana laksana-bodhita 
kelisu ndgara naga-ranoddhata 
gokula-nandana nanda-nati-vraia 

and so forth. Or, an extraordinary jingle of sounds : 

waja-prthu-pciIM-parisam-vcdlk 
vana-hhuvi talli-go/g.a-bhrti malll- 

i:)vi»ricli-ranap are of five kinds : Koraka, Gucchaka, Samplmllu, Kusuma and Gandlia. 
The TribhahffT-vrLta has six kinds. The Miira may be Gadya-sarpprkta ant 
Saptavibhaklika. The TCevala may be Aksaramayl or Sarvalaglm. 
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manasija-hhalli-jiiM-siva7rmlll~ 
lmmuda-matalli~yusi gata jhilll- 
parisadi hallimka-sukha-jhalll- 
rata pariphulUkrta-ccda-cilU- i 
jita-rati-malU--mada-hham, etc. 

Or, a succession of light syllables : . ^ 

kusuma-nikam-nicita-cikura 

nakhara-vijita-manija-mukum 

subhata-patima-ramita-mathura 

vikatci’-samara-natana-catura 

samada-bhujaga-damana-camna, 

nikhila-pampa-nicaya-saramx, etc. 

Or, a row of phrases arranged according to the order of letters of 
the alphabet (Aksaramayi variety) : 

acyuta jaya jaya drta-kfpd-maya 
mdra-vmkhdrdmm Ui-visdtana 
ujjvala-vihhrama urjita-vikrcma. etc. 

Or, all the seven case-endings illustrated serially (Saptavibhaktika) 
7mikha-vidhur i.stah sudrg-abhimrstah 
smam-mada-dhrstah sa bhavatu drstah/ 
suvalita-hastau Icari-kara-sastau 
mti-kala-tastau yuvatibhir astay/ • 

srita-bahu-ddsd jagad-abhild<sd 
madhurima-vdsd,h syur iha vildsdk//, 

and so on. There is no limit to these feats of clever verbal 
verbosity. 

The Astddasa-cchandas, as its name implies, makes similar 
attempts at eighteen Chandas or rhythmic prose and verse forms, 
but it is more diversified in content inasmuch as it proposes, in the 
succeeding pieces, to deal with some of the episodes of Vrndavana- 
Iila, ranging from birth (Nandotsava) to the slaying of Kamsa 
(Rangasthala-krida) . The charming names of the eighteen Chaiidas 
are Gucchaka, Koraka, Anukula, Praphulla-kusum'avalT, Ivala-gita, 
Asoka-puspa-inailjari, Anangasekhara, Dvipadika, Hariharina, Indira, 
Matta-matanga-lTla-kara, Mugdha-saurabha, Samphulla, Lalita- 
bhrnga, Kanti-dambara, Mukhadeva, Gucchaka (different from the 
first-named) and Bhrrigara, applied successively to the familiar 

^ The speeiraen is taken from Vi^vaiiatha Cakravartin’s Nikunja-keli-birudii- 
vail, which is much simpler than Enpa^s example. 
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eighteen topics of Nandotsavadi, Sakata-bhaiigadi, Yanialarjuna- 
moenna, Go-vatsa-car.an,adi, Vatsa-haranadi, Talavana-carita, Kaliya- 
damana, Bhandira-krldadi, Varsa-sarad-vihara, Vastra-harana, Yajila- 
patni-prasada, Govardhanoddharana, Nandapaharana, Rasa-krida, 
Sudarsana-mocana, Gopika-gita, Aristavadhadi, and Rahga-stliala- 
krida (=Kamsa-vadha) . Although some of the metres, like Asoka- 
puspa-mahjarl, Anahga-sekhara and Matta-matahga-lila-kara arc 
included in the Dandaka class of metres in such orthodox works on 
Prosody as the Vrtta-ratna.kam, most of them, not so reckoned, are 
of the Gana-cchandas or Matra-cchandas type. But since the Gana 
and Matra schemes are also the basis of the Biruda Vrttas, this 
group of metrical and rhymed Chandas bears a close resemblance 
to the Birudas. The stretches of the stanzas, with their non-stop 
lines ranging from eight to sixty, are too lengthy for full quotations 
here, but we cite a few lines only from some of them to illustrate, 
the variety of verbal melody which they attain : 

Gucchaka (11 lines) ; 

nija-makima-mai^laU-vraja-vasati-rocarmni 
vadana-vidhu-Tnadhtin-minita-pitr-locanatn 
srutin ipuna- hhusura-vraja-vihita-jdtaJeam 
tami-jalada-tarpita-svajana-gana~cdtakam, etr 

Anukfila (12 lines) : 

dhrta-dadhi-manthana-dmuja janani-cumbita-gan^u 
pfta-savUri-dugdha kala-hhmita-kula-mugdhn, etc . 

Dvipadika (15 lines) : 

m.egha-samaya~ 2 )ui'i/i-mc.ita vrstiju taru-k^ndara-cita 
nvpa-kak'uhha-jm-fijM'Valita sdndra-mpma-lahda-lalita 
hhakta-parisad-ista-varada hdH-vihhava-dhdri-sarada’- 
la'rrhkria-bahu-paksi-bharita-hdnmia-kfta-dwya-canta, etc. 

Saraphulla (58 lines !) : 

sdmda-vidhu-vtk^av^-Tnadhu-vardhita-mada-pum 
ista-bhajano-vollabha-jana-citta-kamala-sura 
gopa-yiivati-mavdala-m-ati-moJiana-kala-gUa 
muJda-sakala-krtya-vikcda-yauvata-panvlta, etc 

The amazing versatility of Rupa in weaving endless pattern’s of 
rhythmic richness is also exemplified by his GUdvalL It consists of 

‘ There are also some three poems (Lilantara-varnana) which describe again 
in ortliodox melres the Govardhana-dharana (1 PrtbvT, 27 Bhujaiigaprayata, 
1 Siagdhara), Vastra-harana (Biruda) and Basa (17 Pajjhatika) . 
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forty-one songs, set to musical tunes, and composed in moric metres 
after the PadavalTs of Jayadeva. The sotogs deal iwith four 
picturesque topics connected with the Vrndicwana-hla, namely, the 
festivities and sports concerning birth of Krsna, Vasanta-pafioami, 
Dola and Rasa, as well as give incidental musical word-pictures of 
Radha as the following eight types of heroine, namely, Abhisilrika, 
Viasaka-sajja, Utkanthita, Vipralabdha, Khandita, Kalahiantarita, 
Prosita-patika and SvadliTna-bhartrka. Rupa always keeps in view 
the particular object of illustnating jhis Rasa-sastra, but the 
rhetorician does not here overshadow the poet. The pieces are 
finely wrought as songs, but they are also enjoyable as little musical 
poems. One is tempted to quote extensively, but one specimen (on 
the Rasa) will perhaps be sufficient to give an idea of the type of 
song affected ; 

(Raga Dhanasri) 

ho%mla-samkara-Tamya-vanantam-mrmita-glta-mlam/ 
iuTna-b'amdgata-vallava-yauvata~inksari<i-krta-'}Mrihdsa// 
jay a jay a hhanmutd-tata-raiiga-mahamiiia sundarananda-kuimra/ 
sarad-anglkTta-divya-rasdvrta 7nangala-rdsa-vihdm// (Dhriiva) 
goin-cmnhita rdga-kammbita mdna-vilokana-Una/ 
guna-gafvonnata-radhd-saarigata-sauJiTda-sayvpad-adhma// 
tad-vacandmrta-pdna-Tnadahrta valayikrta-panvdm/ 
snmdarum-gana-mati-vik^ohha'na khelana-valgita-hdra/ / , 

amhii-vigahana-nandita-nija-jana mandita-yamund-tira/ 
sukha-samvid-ghana purna sandtana nirmala mla-ianm/ / } 

There can be no doubt that this is a fine imitation of the spirit and 
style of Jayadeva’s exquisite songs. In compositions like these 
Rupa’s art and humanism seldom yield place to mere academicism. 
For facility of phrase and marvellous modulation of sounds and 
syllables he had an undoubted talent ; and, in spite of the fact that 
the songs of the GStamU are imitative, their pleasing quality should 
not be depreciated. At the same time, neither sectarian estimation 
nor general literary appreciation would place them on the same level 
or consider them as having superseded the PadavalTs of the Gita- 
govinda. 

It will be seen that the Stotras, Birudas and Gitas of Rupa 
Gosvamin, however elaborate they may be, iare not of the mt^rely 

^ Although the name of Saufitana i.s cleverly inserted in every song, it does 
not occur as the technical Bbaiiita, and there is no justification for the view that 
‘"He GttdvaU is Sanatana’s work. 
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descriptive and reflective character, but that the fundamental charac- 
teristics of their picturesque devotionalism are saturated with erotic 
emotionalism, of which it is a transfigured expression. This is un- 
doubtedly made prominent by the highly sensuous pictorial fancy and 
the inexhaustible lyrical and musical gift of the author ; but profuse 
and overwrought rhetoric often obscures the reality of the emotion 
and gives it an appearance of spectacular sensibility. It is not the 
rhetorical habit by itself which annoys so much as its incessant and 
disproportionate employment ; and the real grace of graceful poetry 
is too often smothered by overfertile prodigality and deliberate 
.straining after purely verbal and metrical effect. No doubt, Ilupa’s 
Stotras and Gitas bear witness alike to his devotion, learning and 
literary skill, but we miss in them the touching quality of self- 
expression, the flavour of a simple, loveable personality, which is so 
conspicuous iti the less artistic efforts of his friend Raghunatha-dasa. 
Rupa is certainly a poet, but he is also a trained verbal specialist. 
His volume of vocabulary and richness of decorative devices become 
excessive and wasteful ; the whole battalion of descriptive epithets, 
of alliterative and rhyming jingles is often too compactly and 
indiscriminately arrayed to give us convincing visual pictures. The 
exuberant verbal and metrical dexterity ceases to be a means of 
beautiful expression ; it obstructs our sense of visualisation, although 
it pleases by its astonishing lavishness and endless ingenuity, not so 
much of sense as of mere sound. Rupa possesses an irrepressible talent 
for*such pleasing tricks, which he can accumulate untiringly in inter- 
minable series of fresh surprises. It makes his praiseworthy attempt 
to evolve new rhythmical prose and verse forms look plausible. To a 
certain extent, he is successful, but the effort fails by its outrageous 
tendency to prolonged elaborateness and meaningless pomp of brilliant, 
but hardly illuminating, gorgeousness. Rupa, in his Stotras and 
'Gitas, is not difficult and abstruse ; nor is he didactic, nor prone to 
inane and recondite subtleties ; but these tendencies of a scholastic 
training find expression in his inability to distinguish between art and 
artifice, between poetry and its make-believe. 

A brief reference in this connexion may be made to Rupa 
Gosvamin’s FadydvaM,^ which gives an anthological survey of 
Vaisnava devotional verses, new and old, and is meant to illustrate the 
many nuances of the Bhakti-devoutness of Caitanyaism. Its content 
and arrangement are somewhat different from those ordinarily found 
in Sanskrit anthologies. All the verses are devoted to Krsna-llla ; 
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and they arc arranged in sections in accordance with the differ on t 
doctrinarian aspects of Krsna-Bhakti and different episodes in the 
erotic career of the deity. The whole arran^ment conforms generally 
to the rhetorical classification of the Bengal Vaisnava Rasa-sastra, to 
which the compilation may be regarded as an illustrative compendium. 
It gives us a selection of 386 verses from over 125 authors, including 
verses taken from the works of the compiler himself and his associates 
and contemporaries, as well as freely drawing the Vaisnava verses 
from the earlier Bengal anthology, the Sadukti-karridTmta, of 
§rldhara-dasa. Rupa, however, does not confine himself to Bengal 
nor to Vaisnava authors alone. He selects older verses from Amaru, 
Bhavabhuti and others and places them in a Riidha-Krsna context, 
sometimes even making changes in the text in order to make non- 
sectarian verses applicable to a sectarian purpose ! The Padydvall, 
therefore, is a unique anthology in bringing together in one context 
a large variety of Krsnaite verses to explain the many aspects of the 
devotional emotionalism connected with Krsna-Bhakti ; but it is also 
important as bearing witness to a phase of literary activity in 
mediaeval Bengal which produced in Sanskrit a remarkable lyric 
literature peculiar to itself. The merit of this repository of single 
stanzas lies not so much in the selection of really great poems, but in 
its special object of preserving against oblivion a large number of 
fleeting, but fine, pieces of obscure and well-nigh dateless poets. 
Most of the verses reflect a charming quality of emotional directness, 
which one rarely finds in the more elaborate masterpieces ; and they 
can be appreciated as much from the point of view of religious ex- 
. pression as from the standpoint of literary effort of a fervent lyrical 
character, which the emotional religious movement inspired. The 
purely poetic merit of the detached stanzas is unequal, and perhaps 
may not be high ; but we often come across lines, phrases and even 
whole stanzas of undoubted charm, which fact indicates a general 
diffusion of the poetic spirit, capable of making even inferior songsters 
beautifully and passionately articulate. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


P. 25, footnote 1. Advaita is mentioned in the first Caitamja- 
staka (verse 3) of Rupa Gosvamin. See above, p. 321. 

P. U, footnote, last line. The Gaudiya Madhva Matha edition 
calculates the total number of couplets to be 11,515. 

P. 44 footnote 1, P. 50 footnote, and P. 118 footnote 2. 
Editions (with notes and indices) of Locana’s Caitanya- 
mangala, Vrndavana-dasa’s Caitanya-bhdgavata, Nara- 
liavVs Bhakti~7'atndkam, and jiva’s Bhakti-samdarhha (in 
several fascicules, in Bengali characters) have been 
published by the Gaudiya Madhva Matha, Calcutta, 

P. 64, footnote 4, last line. The name of the work is con- 
jectured to be Anurndna-may^i-panhsa. 

P. 67, footnote 1, line 5. Add “ his commentary on ’’ before 
the word “ Advaita-makamnda.” 

P, 114. The MS of the Mathurd-mdhdtniya, ascribed to Rupa 
Gosvamin, in the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
{Descriptive Catalogue, no. 1152, p. 230) , describes, in 
Sloka metre, Vrndavana in relation to Kysna ; but the MS, 
‘ which we examined, is fragmentary. 

P. 115, and p. 455, footnote 3. The eleven verses (in Sragdhara, 
except verse 4 in Sardiilavikrldita) of Rupa Gosvamin’s 
Sviarana-mangala, reconstructed from the somewhat 
corrupt MS belonging to the Vahglya Sahitya Parisad 
{Descriptive Catalogue, no. 1116, p. 234) , is given below. 
The MS consists of seven folios ; and the colophon names 
Rupa Gosvamin as the author, and the work as Smarana- 
mangalailcddasa. But there is also a running gloss (not 
recorded in the Catalogue !) by one Radhavallabha-dasa, 
which says at the end ; 
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^rftr ii^ 

mi ?:'5rg3^ Rr5f?:TraTf ^ 

g1 =q ^ I 

9|TT5 5!7f5f\^lf^ 

^<.\T^ liq 

mi =BT^1'riaTF^f?iRrdra^Ri^i^i®[^?n ^■i)^ 

i^fq: mm Rjir^jn^iT 

mw^' m\T^ 115. 

^TR^t4^|^55'T^^^^^^^ ^TOr^I^f2[5l|: I 

sT ’cfirrroTfr?!^ 


sf m I 

miw^ RiRf^ 5 c-^iRr 11^^ 

One wonders if these pedestrian verses were really composed 
by an accomplished writer like Rupa Gosvamin ! 

P. 120, 11. 26-30. There is, however, another tradition that 
Raghunatha-dasa did not leave Puri for Vrndavana till 
after Caitanya’s passing away in 1533 A.D, If that 
were so, then he could not have been living at Radhaku:pda 
in Saka 1451=:15^9 A.D„ which would be the date 
proposed by Bimanbihari Majumdar’s emendation candra- 
sara° (for candra~svara °) . If any emendation is at all 
permissible, one. would be tempted to suggest candra- 
rasa°, which would give us §aka 1461=:1539 A.D. 
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218-19, his Purikaras (q. v.) and Jiis 
Dhaman (q. v.) 221-22, 252, his 
Name and Colour 210-20, his Darsaua 
or Sak§atkara (q. v.) 223-24 ; beyond 
KaJa 233 ; beyond Gupas (q. v.) 210 ; 
identified with Krsna (q, v.) 188, 
238-53; realisable by Bhakti 269-76, 
365, and Priti (q. v.) 288f 
Bhagavat-samdarhha 16*, 118, 193, 194*, 
198, 207-225 (survey), 231, 262, 266 
Bhagiratha 41* 

Bhajana 269 ; Bhajanaiianda 222, 224 
Bhajaniesa-bhava 134 
Bhakta or Vaisnava Devotee 124, 1.91-92, 
225, 207, 276, 277, 304, 306. 307, 808, 
323, 328* (types of), 338, 341, 364- 
66. See Parikara and Saints 
Bhakta-Avatai-a 327, 328*, 329, 833, 43 i 
Bhaitti, earlier connotation 2, 167-68 ; as 
Kasa 123-25, 124*, 134-150, 3^^, 
its Vibhavas 136-40, Anubliavas and 
Sattvikas 140, Vyabhicari-bhavtis 141- 
42, Sthayi-bhava 143 ; Mukhya and 
Caupa Bhakti-Rasas 144-50; as a 
function of Svarupa-Hladinl Sakli 214, 
220, 223, 227, 230, 238, 276, 290 ; 
Vaidbt (q. v.) 128-30, 280-83; 

Raganuga (q. v.) 130-33, 283-86 ; 

Bhava-bhakti and" Prema-bhakti (q. 
v.) 133-34; as the highest good 259, 
269 ; superiority as a mode of worship 
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224. 270-76, 362, 365, 369-70, 417; 
superiority to Mukti (q. v.) 271; 
guddha 269-72, 274, 275; its charac- 
teristics 276 ; as Upasana and Sev'i 
278-79 ; as Dliarma 284-85. See 
Priti 

Bhakti-candriha 104*, 339* 
Bhakti-ratndkara 11*, 12*, 19, 29, 35*, 
48, 50*, 72*, 73*, 74*, 75*, 86*, 94, 
99*, 109, 110, 111, 113,. 114, 115*, 
116, 117*, 118, 121, 455* 
Bhakti-rasa-^tra. See Rasa-sastra 
Bhaktirrasamrta-iesa 116*, 117, 166* ^ 

Bhakti-rasamria-sindhu 60*, 66, 87*, 

102*, 104, 114, 120, 123f, 126-51 
(sun'ey), 151-53 (index), 280, 326, 
328, 370. 442* 

Bhaktl-raadmrtarsindhu-bindu 113*, 119, 

126*. 128* 

Bhakti-sarpdarhha 16*, 118, 123*, 127, 
129*, 131*, 193,^194*, 195, 225, 227, 
268^88 (survey), 326 
BhaktL-yogm 208 
Bhavadeva Bhatta 103*, 403 
Bhavananda-Raya 69, 439 
Bhavi^a-Purdna 395 
Bkavi^oUara-Purd'nM 267, 377, 880, 395, 
482* 

Bharata 154, 810, 361 
Bhartphari 151 
Bhavabhuti 435*, 611 
Bhattamari 96* 

Bhagavatas 407 

Bhdgavata or &nmad-bhdgavata 5-6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 37, 
44*, 54*, 55*, 66, 72*, 76*, 84, 91, 93, 
105, 108, 118, 118, 125, 128, 129, 132, 

161, 155, 171, 172, 177, 183, 184, 180, 

188, 189, 190, 192, 194, 195, 199-200, 
207, 212, 224, 225, 231, 233, 238, 2S9f, 
(till 298), 256, 257, 262, 263, 264, 
265, 268, 275, 276, 280, 281, 289, 292, 

294, 296, 298, 304, 306, 309, 311, 321. 

326, 334, 335, 349, 360, 363, 366, 368, 

387*, 395, 404, 430, 436*, 477, 478, 
479, 481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 492 
Bhdgavata-bhakti-ratndvali 14, 200 
Bhdgavata-samdarhka, See Sat-samdarbha 
Bharavi 431 
Bhanudatta 101* 

Bhana, Bhanikii 434*, 441 
Bhava. See Mahabliava 
Bliava-bhalcti 127, 128, 133-34, 298 


Bhdvdrtha-dvpilcd %99, 480 
Bhdva-praJcdsana 442* 

Bhratr-dvitiya 382 
Blja (Tantric) 360, 377, 379, 384 
Bilvamaiigala. See Lilasuka 
Biographical Works 26-50, 423, 424-38 
Biruda-Kavya 502, 504-7, 508, 510 
Binida-rnani-rmla 504* 

Biruda-laksana. See Sarmnya-hirudavall- 
laksana 

Bhuna Bha^^ta 103*, 403 
Bhima-EkadasI 376 
^ BhTsma-Astainl 376 
Bhisma-pancaka 383 
Bhoja 135, 306 
Bhojanadi-dhrtihoma 407, 409 
Bhuvanas 253 
Bhugarbha Acaiya 42* 

Bhuta-daya 275 
Bhuta-suddhi 348, 354, 390 
Bodhayana 379, 391 
Bfhad-Agiiipwdm 257 
Brhad-Bhdgavatdmrta 86*, 105*, 112, 176, 
177-181 (survey), 191, 192, 265*, 322*. 
325, 827-28, 329* 

Brhad- (Rudhd-Krpia’-) ganoddesa-dlpikd 
36*. 121 

Brhan-nuradlya (Parana) 395 
Bfhat-kamadhcnu 200 
Brhad-vimupurdna 405 
Brahmacarya 377 
Brahma-kaivalya 294 
Brahman, concept of 205, 207-9, 222-26, 
237-38, 253, 270, 271, 272, 274, 277, 
278, 290, 291, 301 
Brahma-purdna 395 
Brahma-samhitd 70*, 84, 117, 247 
Brahma-sutra. See Vedanta-sutra 
Brahmatlrtha 16, 202 
Brahmavaivarta-purdna 5, 6, 8-10, 374, 
395 

Brahmanubhava, Brahmasvada, Brahma- 
jnana or Brahmananda 204, 222, 223, 
225, 299 

Brahmdnda-purdria 247, 254 
Brahmopanisad 55 

, Brahmans, feeding of 348, 377, 378, 383, 
385, 392 

Buddhism, Buddha 20, 198*, 344, 387*, 
389, 434, 491 

Caitanya or Krsna-Cailanya, Samnyasa- 
name of Visvaipbliara, also called 
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Nimai, Gaura or Gauraiiga, materials 
for liis life 25-50 ; liis life and person- 
ality 51-77, 426-38, 495 ; as a Sam- 
karite Samnyasin Ilf, 60-2; his 
asceticism 53, 419 ; how far anti- 
§anilcara 112* ; his pedigree 51*; 
actual years covered by his life 33* ; 
manner of his death 45, 76-77 ; his 
education 53-54 ; his pilgrimages 68- 
75 ; his relation to the sect and the 
cult 62-3, 77-82 ; as a thinker and 
author 83-87; in relation to the 
Vrndavana Gosvamins 85-86, 173-74, 
320-38 ; in relation to the Navadvipa 
followers 174-76, 338-39; his direct 
teaching or spiritual realisation not 
set forth 173, 321 ; his attitude to- 
wards question of caste and social 
order 81-2, 343*, 355*, 394, 421; 
his practice of Eaganuga 323*, 324 ; 
his Radha-bhava (q. v.) or Radhil- 
incarnation 49, 70*, 174, 824-25, 328- 
32, 337 ; his divinity or deification 
47, 52*, 87*, 97, 103, 104*, 173-75, 
338-39 ; as an Avatara 174, 312, 821, 
323, 324, 327-28, 329, 331, 336*, 337; 
identity with Krsna 321, 324, 329, 333, 
337; prophecy of his advent 334-37; 
his pursuit of Bhakti in its ethical 
aspect 420-21. See Caitanya-worship 
Caitanya-bhdgavata of Vrndavana-dasa 
(q. v.) 18, 24, 35-89 

Caitrniya-candrdmrta of PrabodhSaianda 
(q. v.) 10*, 70*, 85, 97-8, 322*, 328, 

331-32, 834*, 495 

Caitanya-candrodaya of Kavikarnapura 
(q. V.) 11, 22, 31, 32, 34, 58*, 

65*, 70*, 84, 90, 322*, 483-88, 458*, 
467, 476 

Caitanya-carita and Caitanya-sahasra- 
nama of Sarvabhauma 45*, 65* 
Caitanya-earitdmrta of Kavikarnapura 
(q. V.) 11, 31*, 32-4, 35*, 36*, 65*, 

68*, 121*, 429-33 

Cartanya-caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kavirai'a 
(q, v.) 18, 24, 31*, 39-43, 60, 61, 

66, 74, 85, 94, 124*, 129, 270, 321*, 
325, 329* 

Caitanya-earitdmrta of Murari-gupta (q. 

v.) 27-30, 426-29 

Caitanya-dasa 42* 

Caitanya-dvadasamama Stotra 65* 
Caitanya-mangala song of Gopalavasu 46* 


Caitanya-mangala of Jayananda (q. v.) 
44-46 

Caitanya-mangala of Locana-dasa (q. v.) 
44 

Caitanya-mangala as a name of Vrndavana- 
d^a's work 38 

Caitanyaism, its historical antecedents 
1-25, biographical works 25-50, Odiya 
and Assamese sources 50*, Rasa- 

sastra 123-170, theology and philo- 
sophy 171-320, Ritualism and devo- 
tional practices 340-412, Ethics 412- 

22, Literary works 423-511 
Caitanya sect, its relation to the Madhva 
sect 10-18, 35* ; split up into sub- 
sects 38*, 63*, 70*, 82, 97 
Caitanya-worship 87*, 97, 103, 104*, 320- 
39, 342 

Caitanyd^taka of Raghunatha-dasa 30, 
89*, 91, 496; of Rupa 116*. 321-22, 
500 ; of Sarvabhauma 45*, 65*, 822*, 
427*, 430* 

Caitanydstottara-sata-ndma 65* 
Camatkdra-candrilm 35*, 458*-59* 
Campu-kavya 35*, 92, 117, 418, 472-90 
Candana, offer of 868 
Candana-yatra. 377 

Can^ldasa, Padavali or Krsm-1nrttana 
7, 84, 92, 125, 826 
Ctodramukhl 80* 

Candraiekhara Acmya 48* (Padakartr) 
51*, 57*, 61, 435 

Candravali, Pratipaksa Nayika to Radhfx 
311, 44Sf, 445f, 460, 470 
Candrayana 379 
Caranamrta 282 
Caru 391 

Caste, recognition of 81-2, 343, 345, 363, 
371, 394, 406, 412. 421 
Catuh^lokl 225 
Caturthl-homa 407, 409 
Caturvarga 371 
Caturveda-sikhd 312, 314, 320 
Caturmasya 379, 382-83 
Cdtu-pu^panjall 502 

Causation, efficient and maieiial, 232-85 
Chandomanjan 461* 

Citta^uddhi 366 
Citra-jalpa 163 
Citra-kavya 167*, 431-32, 468 
Colour of the deity 250, 323, 325, 831, 
382, 334, 335, 836, 887 
Coloured figuration of Rasas 145 
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Cosmology 253 
Creation, theory of 234-35 
Ciida-kurana 406, 411 

Dabir Khas 73, 110 
Dadhyodanotsava 376 
Daily Devotional Acts 341, 349f 
Daiva 283 

Dalcsina 348, 385, 391, 392. 407, 409, 410 
Danda-niahotsava 89* 

Dandaval Pranama 348, 361, 366 
Danujamardana-deva 110* 

Dasama-carita 113 

Dcisam.a-tvp'pa'nu See Vaisnava-iosaiil - 
Dasa-rupaka 151, 154*, 443* 
Dasaksara-Mantra 57, 344 
Daksinatya Bhatta 106, 194 
Damalca-ropana 377 
Daraana-parvan 346 
Damodara Pandita 27, 29, 62, 428 
Damodara Svarupa. See SvarOpa Damo- 
data 

Damodarastaka 382 
Dana. See Gifts 

Ddna-keU-cinUhnani 90, 92 (Danacarita) , 
114, 323*, 326, 435, 467, 468-69, 499* 
DSna-keli-kawnudi 93, 107, 110, 120*, 
323*. 435, 441-43, 407 

Dana-khan<ln 02 

Dasya or Dasa-bhava 146, 156*, 272, 
282, 287, 296, 300, 302, 303, 328*, 
361, 370, 498. See Seva 
Dasya-bhakti 147, 310 
Dasl-bhava 497-99 
Decorations of the deity 139-40, 221 
Devl-purdm 405 

Devotional Sentiments. See Rasa-sastra 
Dharma, Bhalcti as 284-85 
Dlmrma-sastra 371*, 373, 403, 404 
Dharmarujadhvarin 96* , 

Dhatnan, abode or residence, of the 
Avalaras 180, 180, 190; of the 

Bliagavat 221-22, 249, 253, 298; of 
Krsna 253-54, 478 ; its three Prakusas 
255-56 ; progression in 180-90, 2e0f, 
263, 264, 486 
Dharana 252, 281 
Dhalrl-vrala 383 
(Dhdin) sufra-nutkku 116 
Dhrin’anusmrti 281 
Dliupa or Dhupana, See Incense 
Dhyana 252, 281, .354, 365 
Digdavkmt Conun. on Brhad-Bhugavatd-. 


mrta 113, 177; on Jlari-hhakti-vUdm 
104, 113, 342 

Diksa 129, 281, 341, .342-48 (Tantric). 

348-49 (Paurauiki) 370 
Dlk^-guru 278, 342-4.5, 347-49 
Dlpa, offer of 357, 300, 368, 381, 391 
Dipali 382, 473 
Disciple. See 6igya 
Divya-drsti 248 

Divyonmada 76, 163, 323, 415, 420, 446 

Dola-yatra 377, 437, .509 

Dravida 403 

Dravya 233 

Dravya-suddhi 356 

Dressing of the image 357-58 

Drinks 361 

Dual Incarnation 41, 49, 70*, 97, 174. 
322, 323, 328-34, 337-88. See Incar- 
nation 

Durgama-samgamanl Comm. 117, 126* 
Durgdrcd-kdla-ni^karsa 111* 

Duta-kavyas of Rupa 107, 110, 119, 323*, 
484, 490-93 
Dfitl 157, 158 
Dvada^k^ara-Mantra 844 
DvadasT 348, 372-73, 375, 376, 378, 379, 
381 

Dvaraka-sila 855 

Dramatic Writings 34, 69, 114, ,418 

438-50 

Eka-jiva-vuda 203 

Ekadail 848, 366, 371-75, 378; types of 
873, 875, 381 
Ekadhvara 891 
Ekantikata 365 
Ekantin 393, 403 

Emancipation or Release. See Mukli 
Erotic Mysticism 6, 122, 167-69, 191, 
214, 418-20, 422, 477, 499, 510. See 
Sex-impulse 

Error, four kinds of 196 
Eschatology. See under Mukti, Dhuraan 
and Paradise 

Ethics of Caitanyaism 412-22 
Evening Service 341, 366-68 

Fasts 341. See Ekadast and Upaviisa 
Festivals 341, 375-383 
Form of the deity 349. See Murti and 
Rupa 

Flowers, offering of 341, 352, 357, 358-59, 
368 
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Foocl-ofFerhi<?. See Mahfiprasada and 
Naivedya 

Fortnift'hlly observances 341. See Ekadasi 

Gadadliara 25*, 38*, 42*, 45, 54*, 63*, 
70*, 175, 334*, 339* 

Gajapati Pralaparudra 34, 63, 64*, 65, 
67, 69, 322, 333*, 340, 428, 431, 435*. 
436, 439, 441, 460* 

Gandha, perfume, offer of 357, 368 
Gangadasa 27*, 54*, 72*, 76*. 82, 429 
Gangadasa, author of Chandamanjan 461* 
Gaugadevi 115* 

Gangdstaka 115* 

Ganas (of Kr§na and Caitanya) 35*, 97, 
131*, 333 

Garbhadhana 406, 409, 410 
Garuda-image 386, 387 
Garuda-purdna 395 

Gaura, Gauriinga or Gaura-hari 52, 332, 
333* 

Gaitm~ganoddeh~dipikd 11, 14*, 18, 25*, 
28, SO*, 31, 32, 33*, 34*, 36*, 44*, 
76*, 97, 131*, 175, 328*, 334*, 433* 
Gaura-nagara Doctrine 38*, 44, 49, 53* 
63*, 82, 98, 174, 175, 176, 331*, 
332, 339 

Gaura-pada-tarangini 32, 37*, 46*, 48, 
49*, 50*, 63* 

Gaura-pararaya-vfida 97, 174, 176, 338, 
339 

Oaura-tattva-nirupam 93* 
Gaumnga-biruddvall 505 
Gaumnga-vijaya Gita 46* 
Gaurdnga-stava-kalpataru 30*. 89*, 90, 
91, 823 
Gautama 344 

Gautamiya-T antra 250, 311, 367. 380, 
395, 479 (Brhat), 

Gandharvika 311 
Gayatri 351, 352, 364 
Gdyatri-mdhdtmya, Jiva’s comm, on 117 
Ghanarama 82* 

Gifts, Dana 367-68, 375, 376, 377, 878, 
381, 383, 385, 391, 406, 407, 409 
Gitas 496, 500, 508-10 
Gita-govinda. See Jayadeva 
Gita. See Bkagamd-gitd 
Gitavali 502, 508-9 

Goloka, Gokula, Vaikuntha, , Maha- 
vaikuntha or Vnidavana as the 
paradise of Caitanyaism 221, 222, 
238, 249, 253, 254, 264, 370, 478, 481. 

66 


See Dhaman 
Gopas as Parikara 256 
Gopala Bhatta’ 72*, 81*, 87-88, 93-103 
(life and works), 113*, 122, 131*, 
194, 329, 330, 332, 336*. 340-94 
(Uari-bhakti-vikisa, q. v.), 402-3. 428, 
431, 477, 480 

Gopdla-biruddvali 116*, 117,505 
Gopdla-campu 43*, 117, 119*, 122, 167*, 
198*, 265*, 836*, 477-490, 505 
Gopola-carita 92* 

GopaJa-deva, worship of 353f, 383 
Gopala-gayatr! 351 
Gopala Guru 12* 

Gopala-image 386 

Gopaia-tapanl 6, 99, 117, 157, 188, 247, 
248, 249, 251, 252, 266, 311, 344 
Gopala-vasu 46* 

GopastamI 382 
Gopala-raja-stava 499 
GopTs as Nayikas 154-57, 482 ; in relation 
to Kmna 155, 257-58, 264-08, 287-88, 
302, 310-12, 481-82; incarnated as 
Ganas of Caitanya 131* ; enumerated 
267, 445, 482*, 485, 492 
Gopl-candana 352 
Gopinatha Acarya 19*, 02* 

6o-puja 382 • V 

Gorocana 380 

Govardhana of Saptagrama 89 
Govardhana-puja 382, 480 
Govardhana-sila 90 
Govardhanahaya-damka 497* 

Govinda 42*, 89*, 323 
Govindor-bhd^a 11, 12, 17, 219 
Govmda-biruddvall 113, 116, 119, 502, 
504-7 

Govinda-dasa and his Kadaca 46-7, 51, 
52, 63*, 61* 68, 71 
Govinda-dvadasI 376 
Govinda-ghosa 48*, 49 
Govinda-Mdmrta 35*, 41*, 42*, 70, 93*, 
115, 455, 459-64 
Govindananda 103*, 403 
Govindasfadca 201 
■ Gosvamin 82* 

Gosvamins, Six, of Vnidavana 83-122. 

See Vnidavana Gosvamins 
Grliya Homa 409 
Grhya-^arimia 374 

Grhya rites and ceremonies 364, 403, 
406-12 

Grace, Divine. See Prasada 
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Graiitlu-bandhana 408 
Gunas, Three, of Prakrti 189, 210, 216, 
220, 221 ; as an effect of Maya- 
sakti 232-35 ; in relation to Bhakti 
27G ; in relation to Mukti 294, 295, 
299, 305 

Gunas of the Bhagavat 209; of Kxsna 
enumerated 137, 306-8 
Guna-Avataras 176, 184, 221, 246, 275, 
307 

Giina-maya or TTpadana-maya 232, 233-84 
Gnnopasana 303 

Guru 278, 280, 288, 341, 342-49, 353, 
354, 380, 385, 394, 404, 408, 410 
Guru-seva 129, 280 

Hagiology. See Gajms, Parikara, an<l 
Gaura-ganoddesa-dipikd 
Hamsa-duta 113, 491-92 
Hanumad-bhasya 200 
Hari-bhakti-vildm 72*, 81*, 96, 101, 102-6 
(its authorship), 129, 275, 329 (on 
Caitanya) , 340-94 (survey of the 
work) , index 395-402, 403, 404, 405, 
409*, 413*, 480 

Haridasa 28*, 42*, 53*, 81*, 434 
Harihara 109 
Hafi-kusuma-stavaka 501 
IIarimmS.mrta~vydkamna 116, 336* 
Hwn4ila 200 

Eari~vamh 5, 151, 245, 477 
Harivamk Bhalfa 101, 107 
Hari-vasara 375 
Harsa 435*, 438 
Havisya 274, 875, 877, 381 
Haycmrsa-paiicaratra 200, 344, 388*, 390, 
391, 392, 393, 395 
Haclai Pandita 58 
Harlta 35^ 358 
Himsa, when permissible 275 
Hitaharivainsa 99* 

Hladinl Sakti 157, 168, 212-16, 219, 222, 
227, 238, 246, 254, 260. 267, 269, 276, 
285, 288 

lloma 343, 346, 347, 348, 361, 367, 369, 
375, 383, 385, 391, 392, 393, 407, 408, 
409, 410, 411 
Ilrdaya-Manlra 351 

Image, worship of 103, 216-17, 333, 
(Cailanya’s) 333*, 342, S54f, 356, 
428 ; construction of 103, 341, 342, 
354-55, 385-88 ; installation of 388-92 ; 


of Visnu, Kmna and Gopala 386; of 
other forms of the deity 386-87 ; types 
of 387, 391, See Mfirli or Vigraha 
Incarnation. See Avatara and Double 
Incarnation 

Incense, use of 341, 357, 359-60, 368 
Indices, to Bhakti-rasdmrta 151-53; to 
JJjjvala-mlamani 166-67 ; to Samkxepa 
Bhdgavatamrta 193 ; to Sat-samdarbha 
313-20; to Ilari-bhakH-vildsa 395-402 
lla 216 
Isana 216 
I^na Nagara 24* 

Isvara 230,331 
Isvara-pranidhana. See Sainadhi 
Isvara Puri 11, 13, 15, 18, 19-20, 55*, 
57, 69, 89*, 323, 426, 429, 434 
Itihasa. See Purina 

Jagadananda 62 
Jaganuatha 124* 

Jagannatha Mi4ra 23, 51, 52*, 429 
Jagannatha-vallabha 69, 84, 880, 439-41 
Jaimini 284, 344, 872, 434 
Jainas 434 

Jaladhara Pandita 59* 

Jalesvara Vahimpati 67* 

Janmashni. See Krsna-janmastainl 
Japa 129, 347, 350, 361, 362, 375, 384 
(method of), 385, 389, 390, 391 
Japa-mala. See Rosary 
Jayadeva, author of Olta-govinda, 1, 7-10, 
70, 84, 91, 98, 102*, 125, 151, 166, 

174, 326, 330, 436*, 439, 441, 451, 
466, 467, 469, 480, 509 

Jayadhaja 14* 

Jayantl EkadasI 373 
Jaya 215, 383 
Jaya EkadasI 373 

Jayananda 18*, 28, 36*, 43*, 44-46, 49, 
51, 52*, 53*, 54*, 55, 56*, 57*, 58*. 

59, 63*, 65, 68*, 75, 70*, 80*, S8, 

175, 331*. See Caitanya-mangala 
Jagara, night-vigil 374, 377, 378, 380, 

382; 390 : 

Jahuavl 80* 

Jamatr-inuni 227 
Jara-buddhi 257, 264-66 

Jata-karman 406, 410 

Jiva or Jivatman 203, 205, 206, 207, 
210, 271, 277, 278, 279 ; in relaticm 
to Paramatmaii and Bhagavat (q. v.) 
211-13, 214, 221, 222, 225-26, 236-37, 
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‘23H, 2S9-9 1 , aOi-O/j ; in relation to 
Bralinian (q. v.) 237-38 ; in relation 
to Lila 2()0f, 263 ; in relation to 
Maya-sakti and Jiva-sakti (q. v.) 
227-31, 235 ; its essential cliaracter 
227-31, 232 ; tv,'o categories of 230, 
238, 2GS-6!) 

Jiva Gosvamin 12*, 14*, 16, 17, 21, 42*, 
43*, 58*, 73*, 74*, 78*, 70, 86, 87, 
88*, 92, 93*, 105, 106, 108, 111-12 
(his life), 113, 114, 115*, 116-121 
(his wrks), 122, 123*, 124*, 126*. 
127, 128*, 129*, 131*, 135*, 147*, 
149, 150*, 153*, 155*, 156*, 157, 
158*, 161, 165*, 167*, 176, 177, 182*, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193-320 (hV- 
mindarhha, q. v.), 325, 326, 329, 333, 
335, 336 (on Caitanya), 337, 395*, 
420*, 439*, 459*, 460, 464-66, 469-71, 
477-90, 492* 

Jiva-maya or Nimitta-maya 232-33 
Jlva-Sakti 210-13, 215, 221, 225-27, 230, 
236-37, 238 

Jilana, in relation to Bhakti 127, 151. 
168, 204, 221, 224, 259, 270-72, 273, 
274-75, 276, 277, 290, 291, 415 
Jnana-kanda 224 

Jfiana-misra Bliakti 270-72, 275, 276, 

287, 301 

Jilauin, Jhuna-siddlia or Jilana-yogiii 203, 
270-71, 275, 277, 278, 301 
Jhati-kaiman in Vivaha 407 

Kabir 76* 

ICadaca 30, 46, 70*, 93 
Kaisora 137, 138, 250, 264, 479, 483* 
Kaivalya 272*, 274, 295 
Kala 346 (of fire) , 847 (of sun and 
moon) 

Kala-Avataras 240f. Sec Anisa Avatiira 
ICalatraa (Diksa) 346 
Tvalpa-Avatara 185 
Kamalakara 44 

Kamaliiksa Bhaltacrirya 24. Sec Advaita 
Kanarese Hyinnology 69 
Kanada 434 
Kapila 344, 434 
Kapila-pancaratra 6 
Kapilendra-deva or Raja Bhramara 51* 
Karman, in relation to Bhakti 127, 168, 
221, 257, 270, 290, 295; in relation 
to Maya-sakti 233 ; Karma-mSrga 
272-75, 276, 278; Karmarpa^a 274, 


370; Karma-misra Bhakti 274, 275, 
276; doctrine of 412-13, 415 
KarmanustMna-paddhati 103*, 403 
Kamananda 50*, 265* 

Kavicandra 123* 

ICavikahkana 82* 

Kavikarnapura, Parainananda-dasa 11, 
IS, 14*, 15*, 18, 22, 23, 25*, 28, 29, 
31, 32-34 (life and works), 37*, 39, 
43*, 44*, 47*, 49, 52*, 53*, 56\ 
57*, 58*, 59*, 61*, 62*, 63*, 65, 66*, 
67*, 68*, 69*, 70*, 71, 74*, 75, 77*, 
84, 86*, 88, 90, 93*, 95, 97, 121*, 
12.3*, 158*, 167*, 175, 320, 322, 330, 
338, 423, 424, 429-38, 455-58, 459, 
460, 463, 467, 474-77, 504 
Kadambarl 492 
Kala 233 
Kalidasa 491 

Kama 251, 287, 302, 308, 377 
Kamadeva Nagara 24* 

Kriuui-gayatrl 351, 377 
Kanta-bhava 302, 303 
Kanai-dasa 104 
Kapalikas 22, 434 
Kcirpanya-jmnjikd 116*, 502 
Karunya 263 ; rever.se of 308 
Karya-Avatara 174 

Kasisvara Misra 42*, 75, 89*. 102, 323, 
342 

Kdtydyana-smrti 374 
Katyayanl Vrata 375, 481 
Kavyas of Caitanyaism 27, 33, 35*, 41* 
90-92, 97-9, 113-15, 117, 418, 450-493 
Kavya-candrika 123* 

Kaya-vyxiha 218 

Kesava Bhatta Kasmirin 15*, 54*, 55* 
Kesava Bharatl 11, IS, 15, 61, 427, 435 
Ke.sava-Vrata 377 
Ke5a\'adi-nyasa 354 
Kesavdsfaica 116* 

Kevala Bhalcti 270 
Kevala-XIpasaka 271 
Kilakiilcita 442, 443 

Kirtana or Sanikirtana 23*, 59-60, 71 , 
81*, 129, 175, 273, 281, 282, 322, 323, 

. 32l 335*. 337, 370, 409, 421, 431, 

482 

Krama-dlpika 345, 353, 383 , 395 
Krama-mukti 274, 290 
KraTm-'Samdarbha 118, 192, 194*, 225. 
312 

Kriyavatl (Diksa) 346 
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Krura-bals 387 

Kr?ua as Nayaka 154-55 ; as Paravastha 
Avatara 188 ; identified with the 
Bhagavat 18Gf, 20G, 238-53 ; in rela • 
tioii to Avalaras and isaktis 246, 260f ; 
his man-like form 217, 247-50; his 
Lila (q. v.) 189, 260-68; his Dhamans 
(q. V.) 190, 253-56 ; his Parikaras 
(q. V.) 256-58, 359 ; his Prakasas 
(q. V.) 262-63 ; his Guiias 137, 306-8 • 
distinguished from Vasudeva (q. v.) 
247, 258-59 and other deities 240-47; 
in relation to the Gopis 155, 257-58, 
264-68, 287-88, 302, 310-12, 481-82 
Krsna-bhajandmria 175 
Krsm-bhalcti-sudkdrnava 104* 
KrHna-hhdvandmria SS*, 455 
Krsna-caitanya. See Caitanya 
Krsna-catiirda^i 382 
Krsnadasa Adhikarin 114* * 

Krsnadasa Kaviraja 28, 36*, 37*, 38*. 
39-43 (life and works), 44, 45*, 46, 
47*, 48, 49, 51*, 52*, 53*, 55*, 58*, 
59*, 60*, 61*, 63*, 65, 66*, 68*, 69*, 
70, 71*, 73*, 75, 76*, 77*, 79, 80, 
81*, 83. 84*. 86*, 87*, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96*, 98, 105, 107, 108, 
109, 112, 113. 115, 116, 118, 122*. 
124*. 129, 173*, 265*, 270, 322*, 324. 
325, 329*, 380, 381, 332-34 (on 
Caitanya) , 376, 413, 420*, 424, 439, 
455, 459-64, 466, 468*, 470*, 483*, 
485*, 496* 

Krsnadasa, Kalu 68* 

Krsnadasa, Laudlya 24* 

Krsnadasa, Premin 42* 

Krpiadeva Sarvabhauma 461* 

Krsna-Gopl legend, 4-5, 8-9, 169, 417-19, 
464, 471, 478, 493, 500 
Krsiia-image 103-4, 386 
Krpia-janma-tithi-vidhi 115, 395* 
'Krsna-|nnm.a,staniT 380-81 
Krsna-karndvirto, 35*, 41*, 91, 9J>, 102*, 
107, 151, 166, 439 
Krsna-Jdi-tana 7. Sec Canriidasa 
Ki'sna-Mantra 344 
Kr.snami&a 438 

Kmna-ra'ti 124, 135f, 153f, 304-6 
ICnsna-raya of Karnata 67* 
Krsna-samdarbha 17*, 118, 155*, 173, 

176, 182*, 187*, 188, 189, 193, 194*, 
214, 222, 238-68 (survey), 299, 311, 
325, 333, 336*, 477, 479, 488 


Krsria-trayodasl 382 

Krsmi-vallahhd 100, 101*. 102*, 104*, 

107 

Krsndhnika-kaumudl 35*, 455-58, 459, 

462*, 466* 

Krsnananda Agamavagisa 21, 23, 65* 
Krsmrcd-dipika 117, 395* 
Krsn&rcana-candrikd 104* 

Krspastami 382 

Ksetra 230, 233 (—Prakrti) ; in vclatio-.i 
to Ksetrajna 235 
Ksira-vrksa 383 

Kubja or Sairamdhrl 132, 155*. 161, 287, 
302, 311, 483-84 

Kula.4ekhara 151 „ 

Kumara 109 

Kumbha Kala4a, or Gha^a, consecrated 
pitcher 347, 354, 389, 390 
Kunja-viMryastaha 458*, 501 
Kurma-cakra 383-84 
Kurma-purdna 395 
Ktjsap^ika 407, 408, 410 
Kusum&njali 64 
Kuvera 58* 

Kuvera Tarkapaficanana 24* 

Laghu-Bhdgavatdmrta. See SantJ^epa- 
Bhdgavatdmrta 

Laksral, Caitanya’s wife 54, 56, 426, 429, 
434 

Laksml, Mahalak?ml or §rl 188, 215, 222, 
266, 267, 303, 362, 381, 386-87 

(image of), 388 
Laksmldhara 63, 65 

Lalita-madhava 114, 120, 265. 312, 323*, 
326-27, 444-48, 449, 473*, 477, 480, 
485 

Lila 168-169, 173, 189, 213, 219, 258, 
260-68, 283, 287-88, 295, 298, 326, 36G, 
870, 416, 417-19, 485, 439f, 441f, 443f, 
445f, 454, 459f, 464f, 4661', 469f, 472f, 
475f, 477f, 500, 507, 509 
Llla-Avataras 184, 246 
LUd-stava 113 

Lilasuka (Bilvamaiigala) 35*, 41*, 84, 
91, 99, 125, 151, 166, 311 
Livelihood, means of 363 
Locana-dasa 25*, 28, 29, 36*, 43*, 44, 
49, 52*, 53*, 55, 56*, 58*, 62*, 63*, 
68*, 69*, 70*, 73*, 75*, 86*, 83, 98, 
174, 175, 331*, 332, 338. See 

Caitanya-mangala 
Locana-rocam 117, 153* 



Lokas ‘ioS-aG 

LokanaLha Acarya 72, 80, 102, 342 
Lokananda Acfn-ya 104*, 339* 

Madana-gojHila-stotra 499 
Madanarpana 377 
Madhumatl on Mugdha-bodha 111* 
]\Iadhnparka 354, 357, 368 
Madhusiidaiia Sarasvatl 112*, 124* 
Madhusudana Vacaspati 111 
Madhva and his Sarapradaya 2, 4, 10^, 
16f, 71, 194, 195, 201, 312, 313 
Madhva-bhusya 16, 17*, 312 
Mahad-aimbhava 220, 221, 249, 252, 255 
Mahabhagavalas, five 407 
MahdbMmta 2, 4, 151, 167, 177, 202, 
245, 247, 404 
Mahadipa 360 
Mahad^'adasi, 366 
Malmkala 245 

Mahaprasada 341, 348, 362f, 364, 370, 
405, 407, 411. See Naivedya 
Malia-Vaikuutlia. See Goloka 
Maha-vakrt-srotr 246 
Mahavakya 244-46, 247 
Malia-Vasudeva 250 
Mahavlra 344 
Maha-Samkarsana 250 
Mahesa or Mahesvara of Mithila 64 
MahisI 266, 283, 302, 311, 359, 445, 
484-5 

Mai try a. See Salthya 
Malamasa 345, 883 
Mamata 301, 803 
Mammata 166* 

Manah-Mkm 91 

Mangala-ghata '354. See Kumbha 
Mandala (Taiilric) 345, 348, 349, 350, 

351, 377 

Mandapa 346 (for Dlksa) , 358 (as gift) , 
389-90 (for image-installation), 391, 

393 (in temple) 

Manohara 92* 

Manohara-ddsa 12*, 50*, 95, 96, 99, 100, 
101, 105 

Monomayi (Murti) 355 
Mantra and its efficacy of 252, 341, 842, 
348, 349, 350, 353, 357, 360, 362, 36S, 
373, 377, 879, 380, 383, 384, 385, 

386, 389, 390, 391, 406, 407, 409, 

412 : types of 345, 351 
Mantra-dik.sa. See Diksa 
Mantra-guru 278, 281, 342-49 


Mantra-muktuvall 343 
Mantra-samliara 843 
Mantra-siddhi 339*, 383 
Mantra-suddhi 342, 345, 356 
Mantroddhara 339*, 343 
Mantropasanamayi (Lila) 281-82 
Manjarl 131*, 328* 

Manu 379 

Manvantara-Avataras 185, 239 
MarySda-marga 129. See Vaidhi 
(Bhakti) 

Mathurd-rmhatmya 114, 413 
Mathurasfaka 119 

MaUya-purm}a 104*, 198, 386, 392, 39.1. 
395 

Matter or material causation 233-35 
Madhava-ghosa 48*, 49 
Mudhava-mahotsava 117, 121, 469-71, 

489* 

Madhavcndra Purl 10. 11, 12, IS, 10, 
18-9, 23, 24, 25, 52*, 58*, 60, 839*, 
431 

Madhurya or Madhura (Ujjvala) Rasa 
126*, 145, 148-49, 1531', 272, 286, 
287, 209, 300, 302, 310f, 324, 327, 
328* ; its Alambana-Vibhava 154-5.3, 
its Uddipana-Vibhava 159, its Anu- 
bhava 159-60, its Sattvikas 160, its 
Vyabhicari-bhavas 160, its SUiayin 
160-65; stages of manifestation 16!- 
63; its superiority 153*, 188, 190, 
214, 222, 246, 200, 263-64, 303, 418, 
486-87 ; .as an aspect of Hladiiu Sakti 
(q. V.) 263. See Aisvarya 
Madhva. See Madhva 
Magha 151, 486 
Magha-snana 376 
Mana 162, 164, 300 

Manasananda 298 ' 

ManasI Arcana 367 
Matrkas 389, 407 
Matrka-nyasa 354 
Maya. See Advaita-vada 
Maya-Sakti 188, 203, 204, 210-13, 215, 
222, 225-27, 228, 229, 230, 231-37, 
238, 260, 265, 269, 272, 275, 287, 289, 
290, 295, 298, 414 
Megha-dutu, comm, on 116 
Midday rites 341, 303-64 
Mlmaipi^ 241-42 
Mlnanatha (Kama-sastra) 30* 

Monthly Observances 341, 375-83 
Morality and Religion, See Ethics of 
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Cailunyaisni, 

Morning MWiiliip 341, 353-62 
Mrta 363 

Muclrii (Taiitric) 347, 350, 351, 354, 357, 
358,360,301,377 

MuJdd-cariira 31, 41*, 92, 118*, 119*, 
205*. 323, 327, 4(jl*,:469, 472-74, 498*. 
499*, 

MuJdd-phala 200, 370 
Mukti, Moksa, or Apavarga 175, 190, 203, 
204, 222, 224, 238 ; means of 270, 271 ; 
in Vaisiiava view 289-92, 296, 370 ', 
types of 294-95 
Mukunda 109, 435 
Mukunda CakravarLiu 42* 

Mukunda-datta 61, 62 
Mukunda-mald 151 

Mulmnda-viukiiivcdt 116*, 455*, 458*, 

501,502-3 
Mukwidustaka 499 

Murari-gupla 25*, 27-80 (life and works), 
S3, 34, 37*, 38, 39, 42*, 43*, 44, 46*, 
47*, 49, 51*, 52*, 53*, 55, 56*, 57*, 
59*, 00*, 62*, 65, 68*, 71*, 73*, 74*. 
75*. 83, 88, 89, 90*, 94, 174-75 (on 
Caitanya), 320, 322*, 333*, 337, 423, 
424, 426-29, 430, 434 
Murdkablughrapa 406, 411 
Mula-Manlra 348, 350, 351, 352, Sul, 
356, 361, 363, 364, 380 
Murti, Rupa or Vigralia 187*, 189, 216-18, 
220, 221, 222, 248-50, 3.54-55. See 
Image 

Miirti>-dliara 389 
Murti-suddhi 356 

Nakta-vrata 375 
Namaskara 808*, 385 
Nanak 76* 

Nandaiia Acilrya 426 
Nandotsamdi-carita 114*, 507-8 
Naiskarmya 273, 274 
Naivcdya 357, 300-61, 368, 375. See 
Mahuprasada 

Narahari Cakravartiu 29, 35*, 50*, 94, 
95, 96, 99, 101, 101, 105, 113 
Narakari Sarakara 25*, 44, 48, 49, 50, 
53*, 63*, 70*, 98, 174, 175, 170, 332, 
333*, 339* 

Narasimha-puruna 395 
Naifilcrti 217. 247-50 
Narotlan'a-dasa 63*, 72*, 80, 88, 112 
N aroiUnna-vildm 50*, 72* 


Navadvlpa circle of devotees, or tradiliou 
■ 38, 43, 48, 77*, 79, 87, 88, 97, 121 ; 
their theology 174-76, 322*, 331, 332, 
338-39 

'Nava-Vrndavana 265, 447 
Navd^taka 499 

Navya Nyaya 23, 54*, 64, 150 
Nava-yuva-dvandva-didrhmjituka 499 
^Nagara-bhava. See Gaura-nagara doctrine 
Naman or Nanui-mahatinya 130, 189, 

219-20, 341, 359 (eight sacred), 365. 
366, 369-70, 414, 430* 

Nama-karaiia 406, 411 
Namaparadha 130, 370, 403, 405, 407 
Nurada-pancanitra 6, 21, 151, 343, 344 
Ndrada-sandilya-sutra 2, 167-68 
Nuradlya (Purana) 358, 386, 395' 
Narayaiia 186, 244-45, 246, 247, 249, 250, 
307, 436 

Naraytma Bhatla 103*, 403 
Ndrayana-Vpanisad 247, 404 
NardywmdhyMma 818 ‘ 

Narayanl 37* 

Narayanlya {Mahdhhdrala) 2, 184, 187 
Natha cult or Nathism 21, 22 
Ndtaka-candrikd 114 119, 120, 154*, 441* 
Ndtya-mstra 144*, 448, 463. See Btiarata 
Nayaka, classification of 137 
Netra-Mantra 351 
Netronmllana 390, 391 
Nllambara Cakravartiu 51*, 52, 60 
Nikunja-kdi-biruddvali 505, 507* 

Nimai. See Caitanya 
Nimbarka and his Saxnpradaya 2, 4, 6, 
10,55* 

Niniitta-maya 232-33 
Nirguna 189, 221, 276 (Bhakti) 

Nirjala Ekadasi 378 

Nirajana 349, 378 

Nirmalya 129, 282, 349, 362 

Nirvisesa 207, 225-26, 271, 272, 277, 278. 

299. See Vifea 
Niskama (Karman) 273, 274 
Ni'skramana 406, 409 
Nityanamia 18, 24*, 25*, 31, 35'*, 36, 37*, 
38*, 39, 41*, 44, 58-59, 61, 62, 03, 70*, 
71, 79, 80, 81*, 89, 111, 115*, 175, 
328*, 3.33*, 337, 338, ,339*, 426, 430, 
434,435 

Nityanaiida-dasa SO*, 95, 96, 99, 101. 
104* 

Nivrtti 269-70 
Nrsimha 101, 107 



Nrslmlia aw Pai-avaslha-Avatara 1S6, 38Q 
Ni'simlia-(;alurda.sl 37S 
Nrsimha-'paricarya 37.') 

Nrsinihu-tdpam UpaniHad 18G 
Nyasa, (Taiilric.') 347, 348, 351, 353, 354, 
356, 377, 384, 390 

Pada-candrikd, comm, of Eayamukuta on 
Amam-kosa 113* 

Pada-composers on Caitanya 43*, 47-50, 
63*, 70*, 07, 174, 323, .325, 331, 332, 
423 

Pada-kalpaiaru of Vaivsnavji-dasa 32, 48, 
50*, 70*, 93, 108*, 431 
Pada-.seva 281, 370 
.PaddhaLifj 403 
I’admanabha 109, 110* 

Padmanabha Cakravarlin 72* 

Padmapada 13 

Padma-punma 6, 117, 118, 1.32-33, 151, 
157, 186. 192, 200, 201*, 245, 247, 248, 
2.54, 263, 267, 288, 311, 312, 343, 350, 
352, 358, 381, 382, 395, 455, 483, 480 
Padmavati 58 

Padydvali 1*, 15*, 18, 31*, 63, 69-*, 74, 
84*, 92, 107, 108*, 114, 119, 120, 166*, 
265*, 323*, 424, 431, 439, 510-11 
Paksadhara Mi^a 64 
Paksa-vardhanI Ekadasi 373, 375 
Pancagavya 346, 352, 380, 390, 392 
Panca Maliayajna 364 
Paficaratra 21, 151. 181, 187, 281, 340, 410 
Panca-Laltva 25, 31, 50, 70*, 80*, 93, 17.) 
Pancamrta 357 
Pailcopasana 407, 461 
Paradise. See Goloka 
Paraklya doctrine 154, 155, 264-66, 310-12, 
479-80 

Paramahamsa-priya 200 
Paramarmnda-dasa. See Kavikarnapura 
Paramananda-gnpta 46*, 48* 

Paramatman, concept of, 205-0, 207, 225.. 
301 ; in relation to Jlva and Prakrti 
(q.v.) 203, 211-12, 225-27, 228, 280, 
231, 233, 235 ; as Ksetrajfia 235-36 ; 
as the source of Avataras (q.v.) 236, 
239-42 (Sec Piirusa) ; his abode 253 ; 
attained by Yoga 272, 274 
PamTrmtmo^saTridarbha 16*, 116*, 118, ' 

193, 194*, 200, 206. 207, 211, 214, 
225-238 (survey), 289, 808 
Paramllcarana 356 
Para-vyoman 253 


Paravastha-Avatara 185, 186 
Paribhasa 243-44 
Pariccheda-vada 203, 237 
Parikrama 281 

Paripama-(or Viv^arta-) Afida 234 
Paroksa-vada 273 
Pavitraropana 379-80 
Padodaka 362, 864, 370, 405 
Padya 354,361,368 
Pani-graliana in Vivalm 407,408 
Papa. See Sin 

Papa-nasanl Ekadas! 373, 375, 376 
Parana 374-7.5 

Parsada or Parikara 189, 221, 222, 231, 
238, 248, 249, 250, 252, 25.'), 256-58, 
259, 261, 263, 267, 277, 233, 285-86, 
.287, 293, 295, 298, 298, 299, 303, 306, 
308, 333 ; \vor.ship of 353, 355 
Parsva-parivartana-EkadasI and Plsava 
372, 381 (Katidana-ULsava) , 382 
Patfilas 253 
Patitya 307 
Paste (Amilepana) 358 
Pasupatas 434 

Perfect person, the deity as 203, 210, 221, 
226, 276, 286 
Pataiijali 434 
Paustika-karnian 408, 411 
Pitrs, ancestors, worship of 403-5, 407 
Pilgrim’s Progress 179 
Pltlm-puja 366, construction of Pitha 
388, 391 (Pindika) 

Plurality of Jivas 203, 230-31 
Poetics, Sanskrit, in relation to Vaisnava 
Rasa-sastra (q.v.) 123f, 135f, 1.51, 

163f, 304-6 

Popular Cults (Manasa, Vasull and 
Dharma) 22 

Prabhava-Avatara 185, 186 
Prabodha-oandrodaya 438 
Prabodhananda, in relation to Gopala 
Bhatta 94, 95, 96-99, 101, 102, 107, 
108, 342 

Prabodhananda Sarasvafi 10*, 70*, 85, 
97f, 322*, 331-32 (on Caitanya), 

466-67, 496-00 

Practices, Devotional. See Ritualism 
Pradak^ina SCI, 368*, 369 
Pradyutnna, ns a manifestation 184, 187, 
189, 251; his abode 253 
Prahvi 215 

Prakata-lTla 155, 181, 189-90, 254, 255, 
258, 260-64, 268. 292, 310-11, 464, 
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4G5, 477 

Pralcasa 183, 217, 218, 223, 255, 256, 262 
Prakasaiianda 13, 75, 99* 

Prakrti 183, 189, 207, 211, 222, 225-26, 
229, 230, 232, 233, 253, 276, 277 
Prsimrina, theory of 172, 182, 196-201, 
210, 221 

Prameya-ratnavali 11, 12, 17 
Pramrta 363 
Pranaya 162, 300 
Prandma-pranaya ,502 
Prapatti 414, 416 

Prasada, divine grace 188, 191, 238, 

276-77j 371, 414, 415, 416 
PraSraya-Blialcti 147, 310 
Prataparudra. See Gajapati Prataparndra 
Pratihimba-vada 203, 237 
Pratiloma-Dlksa 343 

Pratimarcatia, image-worship (q-v.) 180 

Pratyak^a-mani-mdhewarl 64 

Pravasa 165 

Pravrtti 269 

Prayer, necessity of 296 

Prayuktdkhi/dta-can drikd 115 

Pradurbhava 217 

Prakrta Gunas. See Gunas of Prakrti 
Prana 233, 360, 364 (Pahca) 
Prana-Prati^tha 390 
Prapayama 350, 351, 352, 364, 361, 884 
Pratah-Pranama and Pratar-Dhyana 349 
Pratar-Arca. See Morning worship ' 
Prarthanasraya-cattirdasaka 498* 
Prdrthandinfta 499 
Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavisni 7-20 
Preceptor. See Guru 

Preman 161, 277, 285, 287, 300, 365. See 
Priti 

Prema-bhakti 127, 128, 133, 134, 204, 
225, 289, 298, 304, 328, 383, 340, 371, 
893, 415. See Priti 
Prema-pura 4QQ 
Prema-vaiciltya 164*, 165, 444 
Previa-vildsa 15*, 19*, 24, 37*. 38*, 41*, 
50*. 56*, 59, 72*, 79, 95. 109, 110*, 
in*, 121 

Premanauda 209, 215 
Premmnhhoja-makaranda 474, 497, 498* 
Premendn-sdgara 113, 116*, 601 
Pramcndu-sudlM 502 
Preyas (Rasa) 145, 147, 306, 310 
Prita (Rasa), Sajnvambha and Gaurava 
143,146-47,310 

Priti, Llie higliesL good 145, 204, 288-91 ; 


its characteristics 29G-300 ; in rclnlion 
lb Bhakti and Mukti 295-96 ; dis . 
tinguished from Sukha 296-97, 298; 
involves Madhurya 299 ; its .stage.s 
300-4. See Bhakti 

PrUi-samdarbha 116*, 118, 123*, 124*. 
135*, 138*, 150*, 154*, 155*, 156% 
157, 193, 194* 195, 225, 267, 288-312 
(survey), 326 
PriyadarMkd 438 
Priyata 148, 296-97 
Pumsavana 406, 409-10 
Punar-Acamaniya 357, 368 
Pundarika Vidyanidhi IS 
Punyaranya 200 

Pura&araiia 341, 343, 350, 383-85 
Purapa, and Itihasa, as sources of theo- 
logy and practice 172, 182, 195-202, 
236, 244-45, 246, 254, 312, 313, 320, 

326, 841, 342, 345, 348-49, 357, 358, 
300, 302, 364, 371, 374, 381, 386. 
388, 389, 395, 403, 404. 406, 412, 
428, 478, 488* 

Puridasa 32* 

Purusa or Purusa-Avatai’a 184, 188, 246 ; 
in relation to Paramatman 236, 239, 
240-43, 307 
Puruga, actionless 230 
Purugartha, .Bhakti as 269f ; Priti as 289f 
Purugottama 14* 

Purusottama Acarya 30, 31* 
Purusottama-tirtha 12 
Puspa, offer of (Pauspika or Puspa- 
karman) . See Powers 
Pusti-marga (=Raganuga, q. v.) 133 

Puja 354 (Manasa) , 363 (of Par-sadas) , 
359 (of Anga-llpanga) , 305 
Purva-raga 164, 311, 439, 443, 440, 476, 
479 

Raghunandana 21, 22, 23, 41*, 65*, 341 
Raghunandana Gosvarain 505 
Raghunatha Bhatta 41*, 42*, 88, 93, 122, 
131*, 428, 459* 

Raghunatlxa-dasa 30*, 81, 42*. 58*, 81*, 
83, 87*, 89-93 (life and works), 97*.. 
102, 108, 115*, 116*, 120*, 122, 131*, 
158*, 265*, 322-23 (on Caitanya), 

327, 330, 342, 343*, 420*, 423, 435, 

. 459*, 461*, 467-69, 472-74, 477, 

496-500,510.515 
Raghunatha Siromapi 64, 65* 

Raghupali Upudhj'aya 74 
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Raiiga Puri 5a* 

Rangasthala-knda 114*, 507, 508 
Rasa, categories of 145-50, 386, 303-4, 
309-10 ; as devotional sentiment 361, 
364, 366, 385, 395 (see Bhakti) ; 
Bhagavat as 313-14; conflict of 
149-50, 309 ; locus of' 306. 
Rasa-gangadhara 134* 

Rasa-manjan 101* 

Rasa-Mstra 133-70, 364, 366, 267, 286, 
326-37, 448, 459, 464, 471, 509, 511 
Rasa-tarangim on Rudra’s ^rngdra-iilaka 
101 * 

Rasabliasa 150, 366, 309 
Rasdmrta-sesa, See Bhakti-rasamrta-sesa 
Rasdrnava-sudhdkara 144*, 151, 154*, 

160* 161*, 162*, 164*, 165*,. 443* 
Rasika-ranjanl on Bhanudatta’s Rasa- 
manjari 101* 

Rasika-rwhgadd 177* 

Rati 300, 303, 366. See Krsria-rati 
Ratha-vatra 377, 431, 433, *436, 487 
Ratyabhasa 134 

Radha and Gopis as Nayikas 154-57, 302? 
482, 509 ; their Guiias 159 ; as consorts 
and HladinI .^akti of the deity 192, 
214, 267-68, 311-12, 465. See Gopis 
Radha-bhaiana 498-99 
Radha-bhava 40, 49, 70*, 131, 174, 175, 
324-25, 328-32, 337 
Radhabhiseka 469 
Radhadamodara 12* 

Radha-image 103, 386 
Radha-legend 5, 6, 8-10, 157 
RadM-krsna-ganoddesa-dlpikd 35*, 115, 

121, 157* 

Radhia-krmojjvda-kusU7na-keli 90*, 91, 

461*, 474, 498*, 499 
Radhamohana Gosvamin 112*, 265* 
Radhamohana Saiman 104* 
Rddha-premdmria 92* 
Radha-rasa-sudhanidhi 99*, 466* 
Radhavallabhi Sect 6, 99* 

Rudhilcdstaka 499 
Radkihasiotiara^sata-ndma 497 
Raga 162, 283, 300, 301 
Rdga-varima^candrikd 131*, 487* 
Raganuga (Bhakti) 126, 130-53; 13 1, 
168*. 174, 175, 280, 283-86, 298, 828*, 
324, 326, 459,. 497 

Ragatmika (Bhakti) 132, 283, 285, 296, 
326 

. Raghavaidra Puri 69 
67 ,, 


Rajasika Purana 198 
Rajaiekhara 435*, 438 
Rama as Paravaslha-Avatara 186 
Ramabhadra Sarvabhauma 64* 
Rama-navami 877 
Eamaprasada-deva 8arman 103* 
Ramananda-Raya 49, 53*, 69-71, 84, 324- 
25, 830-31, 343*, 423, ^428, 431, 

435-36, 438-41 
Ramananda-vasu 48* 

Ramanuja 2, 4, 9, 10, 11*, 17*, 176, 194, 
195, 202, 227, 230 

Rdmdstaka of Murari 27*, 426, 430* 
Ruimyana 161* 

Rasa-lila or Rasa-yatra 8, 103, 342, 481, 
609 

Rasa-pancadhyaya 16 
Rayamukuta 113* 

Reality, Ultimate 204-6, 207-9, 289 ; rela- 
tive, of the world 234-36, and of 
Jiva 228f 

Rites and Duties, Daily 341. See Daily 
Devotional Acts 

Ritualism and Devotional Practiees 340- 
412, 414 

Ritualistic Works 108*, 395* 

Rodani 45* 

Rosary 384 
Rtamrta 368 
Ruci 134, 278 
Rudha Mahabhava 162 
Rvdrctryamcda 405 
RudraVa 148, 164* 

Rudra or Rudrabhatta 101*, 164*, 810 
RukminI 161, 266,’ 445f, 484, 485, See 
Mahi^T 

Rukimni-itvayamvam 19 
Rflpa, form 189, 218. See Murli or 
Vigraha 

Rui)a Gosvajnin 8, 19, 21, 35*, 41*, 42, 
68*, 60*, 72*, 73-75, 73* (conversion 
to Islam), 79, 80, 81*, 84*, 85-88 
(in relation to Caitanya), 90, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97*, 100*, 102, 104, 105*, 
106, 107, 108, 109-11 (life), 113-15 
(works), 119-21 (dale), 122, 123-70 
(two works on Rasa-testra) , 176, 181-92 
(Sayik^epa-BMgavatamrta) , 194, 239, 
264, 266, 280, 286, 300, 304, 310, 
311, 321-27 (on Caitanya), 329, 833, 
336, 336*, 337, 342, 343*, 305*, 420*., 
' 423, 424, 428, 431, 435, 436, 438, 439, 
441-50 (dramatic works), 456*, 458*, 
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459, 4GO, 467, 468, 473*, 474, 477, 
480*, 484, 485, 490-93, 497*, 498, 
500-10 (Stotras and Gitas), 513 
Rupesvara 109 
RJe-parmsfa 157 

§abda as Prainaiia 172, 182, 196-98 
^abdalokoddyota 67* 

Saccidananda 210, 212, 216, 222, 227, 
236, 258 

§acl 51, 52*, 62, 322, 323, 326, 426, 428, 
434 

Sadacara, Vaisnava 349f, 364f, 871, 393-94 
Sadanand! 44 
Sadukti-karndmrta 1*, 511 
Sadyomukti 274, 290 
Sahajiya 21, 22, 70*, 330, 436* 

Saints and Devotees 277-78. See Bhakta 
and Parsada 
Saiva Agama 21 
Sakaitava (Bhakti) 279 
Sakallkaxaiia 356 
Saker Malik 73, 110 
Sakhi 147, 310 
Sakhl 157, 158*, 418, 420* 

Sakhi-bhava 131, 158*, 328*, 467, 497 
Saldiya ot Maitrya 143, 145, 272, 282, 
286, 287, 296, 300, 801, 302, 303, 310, 
828*, 370, 465 

^akti in relation to Bliagavat 190, 191. 
207-8, 209; doctrine of 21, 171, 210-15. 
246, 260, 266-68, 278, 279, 283, 287; 
enumerated 187, 215. Sec also HladiuT, 
Jiva-, Maya-, Samdhini, Samvit-, and 
Svarupa-Sakti 
l^araa 286. See Santa 
Sama-drsti 275 

Samaya- or Kdla-kaumudi 101*, 107 
Samfidhi or Isvara-pranidhana 202-3, 281. 

See Saki^tkara 
Sainavartana 406, 411-12 
Samdsa-vada 64* 

8ambandIiokli WO 
Sambhoga 165, 448, 445, 454 
Saradhlni Sakti 212-13, 215 
Samdhya (Tanlriki) 348, 351 (also 

Vedic), 367, 377 
SamgUa-rmdhava 98, 466-67 
Sanigita-iiataka 70, 84, 439 
Samglta-sastra 463 

Samkara or ^ainlcaraearya 2, 3, 12, 13f, 
17*, 62, 66, 71, 112*, 200-1,. 207, 231, 
234, 301, 480, 493 


Samkara-deva 24, 76* 

Samkararanya. See Visvarupa 
Samkcdpa-kalpadruma 117, 122, 336*. 

464-66 

Samkalpa-mantra 273, 274 
Samkarsana 184, 187, 236, 245, 251, 253. 

See Maha-Sainkarsana 
Sainkirtana. See Kirtana 
Sainpradaya or Sampradayika Acai'a 352, 
362, 367 

Samsara 229, 233, 289, 295 
SamskSxas (Smaxta) 341, 348, 403, 404, 
406-12 

Saipskara, of the image 356 ; of rosary 
384 

Smnshara-dvpikd 103* 
8amks&pa-Blmgavatdmrta 16, 114, 119*, 
122, 176, 177* 181-92 (survey), 

193 (index), 239, 325. 835 
Saraksipta-Diksa 349 
Sarpnidhapana 356, 391 
Sainnirodhana 356 
Samnyasa 103*, 406 
Sampurna Ekada^i 372-73 
Sainpradana in Vivaha 407, 408 
Samvit-Sakti 212-13, 215, 269* 

Sanatana Gosva^min 8, 16, 42, 58, 66*. 
72*, 73-75, 73* (conversion to Talam) , 
79, 80, 81*, 85-88 (in relation to 
Caitanya), 90, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97*, 
102. 104-6 (authorship of Hari-hhakti- 
vUasa), 108, 109-11 (life), 112-13 
(works), 119 (date), 121, 122, 131*, 
176, 177-81 (Bkagavatdmrtd) , 190, 

191, 194, 265*, 322*, 325, 326-28 
(on Caitanya), 329, 833, 335, 336* 
337, 340, 342, 343, 428, 431, 459*, 477, 
492*, 498, .509* 

Sanatana Misra 56 
Saiiga-siddha (Bhakti) 279 
Sanskrit Poetics. See Poetics 
Sapta-htaka of Hala 6, 157 
Saranapatti 280, 281, 371 
Sarasvati-vildsa 68*, 340 
Sarvajna Jagadguru 109 
Sarva-samvddim 10*, 118, 192, 194. 196, 
198*, 202, 203*, 205, 235*, 313, 
319, 336* 

Sarvatobhadra Mandala 349, 377, 380, 391 
&ata-Uoka of Sarvabhauma 65* 

Sal 406 

Sat-kriya-sam-dlpilcd 103*, 394, 402-12 
Sat-samdarbha or Bhagavata-samdarbha 
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106, 118, 176, 192, 193-313 (suwey), 
313-20 (index), 325 
Satyanrta 363 

Sayana-EkadasI 372 ; Sayaua-Utsava 379 
Sadliaua-bhakti, VaidhI and RagSnug^ 
(q. v.), 126, 128f, 130, 131, 133, 201, 
225, 286, 298, 340 
Sadhana-paddhati 116* 

Sddhwmmrta 115* 

Sadhu-sanga 129, 278 
SdJiitya-darpana 116*, 148, 151, 162*, 

166*, 442*, 443*, 504* 
Sdhitya-kamnvdt 167* 

Saksatkara or Bhagavad-darsana, beatific 
vision. 221, 223-24, 247, 248, 249, 252, 
270, 290-92; Bahis and Antar 232; 
its Abliasa 292-94, 295 
Salokya (Mukti) 294, 404 
§aJagi-ama 56, 355, 356, 407 
Samanya-bhakti 126, 127, 130 
Sdrmnya-biruddvatt-lah^ana 116, 117*. 

504, 505* 

Samipya (Mukti) 294, 296, 404 
Sammukhya 269, 274 
Sainkhya 220, 226, 232, 235, 298 
Sdmkhya-kdrikd 486 
&dpdilya-sutra 2, 67*, 167-68 
Santa-bhakti 145-46, 272, 275, 286, 287, 
296, 301, 310 
Saptapadlna 409 
§dradd-tilaka 345, 346, 395 
Saranga-rangadd Comm, (of Kranadasa) 
41*. 100*, 107 ; (of Baladeva Vidya- 
bhusana) 177* 

Sara-samgraha 118* 

Sdra-samgraha-dlpikd 103* 
Sdrdt-sdra-tattva-samgraha 93* 

Sardvall 64* 

Sarstya (Mulcti) 278, 294, 296 
Sarupya (Mukti) 278, 294, 404 
Sarvabhauma (Vasudeva) BhalUicarya 
45*, 61*, 62*, 63-67, 70, 73*, 110, 
322, 427, 430, 435, 436*, 438, 460* 
Sarvabhauma-ninikti 64* 

Sdtvata T antra 184, 187 
Sattvika-bhavas of Krsna-rati 140-41, 160, 
309 

Sattvikabhasa 141 
Sattvika Parana 198f, 245 
Sattvika-vrddhi-sraddha 410, 411 
Sect. See Caitemya sect 
Sectarian mark. See Vai?nava-cihna 
Seva 279 


Sevaparadha 130, 403, 405 
Sevya-sevaka-bliava 203, 238 
ge-sa 250 

Sex impulse 5, 169, 288, 418. 464, 493. 

See Erotic Mysticism 
Siddha-Ioka 253 
Siddhdnta-ratna 269* 

Siddhartho-samhita 355 
Sikhara-dipa 381 
Mkm-dvddasa 115* 

!5iksa-guru 278 
^ik-sdstaka 84, 119 
Sllabhattarika 265*, 485*, 488 
Simantonnayana 406, 410 
Singabhupala 151, 154*. Sec Ram-naim’ 
mdhdhara 

Sin' 361 (thirty-two kinds), 414, 416 
Sisya, Disciple, 341, 342-49 
Sltii, mother of Lokanatlia 72* 

Siva-ratn 103, 341, 376 
Sivananda Cakravartin 42* 
Sivanauda-dasa-sena 32, 34, 48*. 70*, 433, 
436, 437, 457* 

Skanda~purdy,a 151, 199, 267, 312, 358, 
381, 395, 406, 482* 

Smaraiia 281, 365, 370, 455 
Smarana-mangalailmdasa 115, 455, 459, 
513-15 

Smajfta rules, tlieir applicability to a 
Vaisnava 403-5 

Smrti 172, 352, 363, 394, 403, 404 
Smrti Works 103*-104*, 340-41, 379, 
394, 895*, 403 

Snana 349 (Manasa-), 350-51, 352 

(Grha-), 355-58, 389 (of the deity) 
Snaiia-yatra 377, 437 
Snanlya 368 
Snataka 371* 

Sneha 161, 300 

Song and Dance in worship 3.57, 371, 374, 
375, 376, 377, 381, 382, 390, 391 
v^osyanti-hoina 406, 410 
Sodasopaciira 367. See Upacara 
Spring Festival 376-77 
Sraddha 129, 278 
Srauta Vidhi 353 
Aravana 129, 273, 280, 370 
Sravapa-dvadasl-vrata 381 
^Tavamfdddinl Comm. 102* 

Sraddha 103*, 341, 364, 372, 389, 391, 404, 
406, 407 

^rdddhadcala-nirupana 1 1 1 * 

Sri, See Laksml 
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^rldliara-dasa 1*, 511 
Srldhara Svamin 13-4, 16, 18, 20, 25, 
112*, 186, 480 
Srilcrma-Ulamrta 19, 20 
Smnad-bhagavata. See BhfJgavata. 

Srlnatha 33* 

Srinivasa Acarya 48, 63*, 80, 88, 108, 
112,265* 

Srivaisnava 71, 94, 95, 106*, 343, 344 
Srivasa 23, 25*, 27*, 35*, 37*, 38, 50, 
51*, 58*, 59, 70*, 78, 175, 321, 328* 
428, 429, 430, 432, 434, 435 
SmgHra Rasa 125, 135, lS3f. See 

Madhurya 
Srngara-tilaka 101* 

Sruli 172, 195, 197f, 216, 238, 242, 243, 
244, 249, 284, 288, 298, 312, 313, 
323, 341, 363, 405 

Stava-maU 114, 116*, 118*, 119, 167*, 
321-22, 500-10 

StavUvall 90-91, 116*, 322-23, 461*, 468*, 
474*, 496-500 
Sthana-suddhi 356 
Sthapana 356, 390, 391 
Stliayi-bhava of Krsiia-rati 143-45, 304-6 
Stotra-kavya 90-91, 97, 99*, 493-504, 510 
Subaiidhu 474, 490 
Subodhani Comm. 100* 

Subuddhi Miira 45* 

Sudar^ana 53, 429 

Suddha Jiva 229, 232. See Jiva 

Suddha Bbakti 271-72, 274, 275 

Suddhi, six forms of 856 

§uka-hrdaya 200 

Suklia ' 296-97 

Sunanda 41* 

Sudra, his title to worship 81*, 343, 345, 
355, 389, 394, 406, 421 
Sutra-malika. See Dhatu-mtra-malikd 
Suryadasa Sarkhel 80* 

Svabliava 233, 300 
Svakiya-vada. See ParakTya-vada 
Sva-nii/ama-dasaka 90*, 497, 498*, 500* 
Svapnesvara 67* 

Svarga 273. See Paradise 
Svarupa of Krsua 181-83, 261, 344; of 
Bhagavat 21 If, 216, 217, 221, 220, 
235, 298, 299, 

Svarupa Damodara 24*, 27, 28*, 30-1, 
39, 46*, 68* 71*, 76, 83, 89* 90, 93, 
175, 322, 323, 339*, 498 
Svai-iipa-Sakti 128*, 155*, 210-15, 220, 
221, 222, 223 , 226, 227, 230, 232-33, 


236-37, 238, 246, 261, 265*, 266, 269, 
276, 289, 290, 292, 295, 298, 308, 311 
Svarupa-siddha (Bhakti) 279 
Svarupananda 222, 254 
Sva-samkalpa-prakasa 499 
Svastika 351 

Svayam-utpreksita-Md 458*, 502, 503 

Svayaip-rupa 182-83^ 219, 252 

Syagata 368 

Svaha (=Maya) 344 

Svaimia 182-83 

Svarasiki (Lila) 261 

Svetadvipa 478 

Syamasuudara Acarya 19, 112 

Syamanauda-dasa 68*, 265* 

Tadekatma-rupa 182-83 
Tamil Alvars 69 

Tantra 20-22, 157, 182, 102, 196*, 280, 
341, 373, 379, 395, 406, 488* 
Tantra-bhagavata 200 
Tantra^sdra 21 

TSntric i-ites and formulas 341, 343, 345, 
347, 348, 349, 350. 353, 360, 877, 
383, 384, 385, 386, 407, 412, 434 
Talltu-par^■al^ 846 
Tapana Misra 51*, 98, 428 
Tapas 259, 406 

Tarka or Reasoning 171, 182, 197 
Tarpaija 351, 383, 385 
Taftva-cintdmani 64 
Tattva-dlpikS, 200 
Tattva-jnana 215 

Tatlva-samdarhha 12*, 14*, 16, 17, 112*, 
118, 127*, 193, 195, 196-206 (survey), 
237, 335, 336* 

I’attva-vada or Tattva-vadin 13, 17*, 430 
Tama.silta Puriuia 198f, 245 
Tatparya-dipikd on Meghaduta 116 
Temple, construction of 341, 392-93 
Temple Ritual 349f, 351-52, 362 
Theology and Philosophy 39, 40, 48, 171- 
320 (survey) ; of Navadvipa dis 
ciples (q. v.), 174-76, 338-39 
Tila 352 

Tilaka. See Vaisnava-cihna 
Tithi 346, 372-73 
Traikaliki Puja 383 
Tirtha 350 
Tirtha-vasa 129, 281 
Trees, sacred 359 
Tukaram 69 

Trimalla Bhatta 94, 95, 101, 107, 108, 
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428, 431 

Tribhanga-'pancaka 501 
Trinity, graded 205-7 
Tri-sparsa (EkadasI) 373, 375 
Tri-samdhya 377, 383 
Trivikrama, worship of 878 
Tulasi 350, 352, 354, 357, 359 (Mahat- 
raya) , 362-63, 364, 365, 368, 370, 37o, 
381, 384, 393 

Udbliasvaras 141, 159-60, 309 
Uddhava-samdesa 113, 492-93 
Uddipana-Vibhava of Krsna-rati 138-40, 
159, 300, 308-9 
XJdicya-karrnan 407, 409 
XJjjvala Rasa 125, 327. See Madhurya 
'Ujjvala-nUamani 19, 22, 41*, 104*, 114, 
119, 120, 123f, 126, 132, 137, 148, 
153-66 (survey), 166-167 (index), 
311*, 812, 326, 439, 442*, 443, 444*, 
445, 474*, 480 

Vjjvda-nllamani-kirana 113*, 126* 153* 
Unmllanl EkadasI 373, 375 
Upacara in worship 357, 367, 368, 374 
Vpademmrta 115* 

ITpanayaiia 406, 411, 484 
Upanisad 66, 232, 312, 321, 322, 406 
XJpa-rasa 150 
Upavasa, fasting 372, 374 
Upavlta or Pavitra, offer of 857 
Upadhi 203, 237, 289 
Upasana 261, 262, 269, 278, 288 
Upasana-khanda 224 
Upendra as Avatara 186 
Utthana-EkadasI or Prabodhahi 372, 382 
Vikalikd-vallan 113, 116*, 121, 502, 

503-4 

Vtkanfhd-dasaka 499 
TJttara-vivaha 407, 409 
tjrdhva-pundra 352 

Vahiraiukha 293 

Vaibhava^ or Vibhuti-Avatara 185, 186, 
240 

Vaidhi (Bhakti) 102, 126, 128-30 (its 
sixty-four Aiigas), 131, 132, 134, 175, 
280-83 (eleven stages), 285, 286, 340, 
370, 393, 394, 415 

Vaikunlha or MaJia-Vaikunlha. See 
Goloka 

Vaiinukhya 269-70, 274 
Vairagya in relation to Bhaliti 127, 271, 
272, 275, 276 


Vairdgya-sataka 151 
Vaisnava 343, 365, 373, 409, 413-14 
Vaisnava-cihna, sectarian marks 129, 282, 
348, 351, 352, 364, 370, 379 
Vaisnava-dasa 48, 93, 108*. See Pada- 
kdpataru 

Vaisnava devotee 364-66. See Bhakta 

Vaisnava Sanipradaya 2-4 
Vaisnava Smrti 340-41. See Smrti 
Vaisnma-tosam or Dasama-tippatil 16, 
18, 25*, 58*, 72*, 73*, 80*, 87*, 105, 
108, 109*, 110, 113, 118, 121, 312, 

328*, 335, 482*, 484* 

Vaisnava weapons, eiglit 352, 357, 359, 

379, 386 

Vaisnavis, five 407 
Vai§ixavi Gayatrl 408 
Vallabha, alias Anupama 74, 86*. 10.9, 

111, 336*, 431, 436, 477 
Vallabha Acarya, father of Laksml, 54 
Vallabha Bhatta 16, 74, 76*, 112* 
Vallabhacarya and his Sampradaya 2, 4, 
6, 10, 54*, 55*, 74, 76*, 499* 
Vanisldasa and Vaijm-sik§d 333* 
Vamsivadana 48 
Vanamala 380 
Vandana 282 

Vangesvara, Comm, on Stavdvcdi 91* 
Vanjull-EkadasI 373, 375 
Vardha-purdna 114, ISO, 348, 360 
Varna- Avatara 220 
Varnamayl (Diksa) 346 
Varna-prakdsa 36* 

Variiairama-Dhanna 81*, 273, 348, 363, 
371, 394 

Vasanta-Utsava 376-77, 509 
Vastra or Vasana, offer of 357-58, 368 
Vastra-harana-Iila 311 
Vasudha 80* 

Vamana incarnation 881 
Vdmana-^tirdna 858 
Vamacarin 20 
Vaf&IxI Dvadasl 376 
Vdsand-hhasya 200 
Vastu-mandala 392 ; Viislu-puja 393 
Vasudeva 168; as Vyuha-Avatara 18/, 
188, 189 ; in relation to Ky^iita 245, 
246, 247, 250, 251, 259, 307 
Vafludeva-datta 37* 

Vasudeva-ghosa 48*, 49, 63*, 70*, 73* 
Vasudeva M&a Nyayasiddhanta 84* 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, See Sarvabhauma 
Vdsudeva-Upanisad 247 
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Vasudevadhyatma 313 
Vaisalya 143, 148, 259, 272, 285, 28G, 

287, 300, 301, 302, 303, 306, 465, 487* 
Veda 197-98, 224, 225, 322, 364, 373, 

377, 403, 404, 412 
Vedha 372 

Vadhamayl (Diksa) 346 
Vedic Sukta 390, 391 
Vedanta 65, 66, 226, 234, 235, 344, 

426, 427, 430, 438 

Veddnia-paribham 96* 

Vcdidnta'^pdrijdta and its Comm. 55* 
Vcdanta-siddMnta-muktdvall 75* 
Veddnta-mtra or Brahma-siltra 3, 17, 

55*, 66, 172, 182, 197, 199, 200, 230, 
237, 245, 287, 303, 313 
Veddnta-syamantalect 12* 

Venkata Bhatta 94, 95, 101, 107, 108 
Venkataiiatha 96* 

Venn, VaipsT or Mural! 140, 250, 386 
Vibhava of ICrsna-rali 136-40, 154-59, 

303, 305 
Vibhutva 252 

Vicarious enjoyment 157*, 168-69, 419, 
420, 497, 503 

Vidaydlia-rmdhava 114, 120, 158, 326-27, 
443-44, 448, 450 
Viddha Ekada^l 372 
Vidvesin 293 

Vidya 203*, 215, 232-33. See Avidya 
Vidyapati 1, 8, 84. 125, 430* 
Vidyavacaspati (Ratnakara) 73*, 110 
Vigi'alia. See Miirti 
Vijayadhvaja 16, 202, 312 
Vijaya EkadasT 373 
Vijayotsava 881 

Vikara 218 (six form.s), 223, 234 
Vildpa-kumimnjdi 91, 116*, 469, 498 
Vilasa (of Svanlpa) 182-83, 222 
Vilam-mcmjan 503 

Vipralambha 164-65, 445, 454, 482, 483 
Visarga 368* 

Visdkhdiianda-Stotra 90*, 91, 498, 499 
Visarada (Naraliari or Mahesvaia?) 63, 
64*, 66 

ViA-sa, theory of 207-8, 223 
Visva-karya 183 
Visvambhara. See Caitanya 
Visvanatha 148, 151. 442. Sec Sahitya- 
darpana 

Visvanatha Cakravartin 35*, 113*, 122, 
128*, 128, 130*, 131*, 133, 134, 153*, 
155*, 176, 443, 455, 458*, 466*, 487*, 


505, 507* 

Visvarupa or Sarakararanya 52, 59, 426, 
429, 434 

Visva-rupa, theophanic form, 247-48, 249, 
270 

VLsnu, worship of 343-44, 348 
Vimu-dharma 185, 373, 388*, 395 
Visnudharmottara 186, 358, 361, 395 
Visnu-Diksa 343 
Visnugupta 310 
Visnu-image 386, 388 
Visnu-Mantra 344, 370, 373 
Visnupada 222 
Visuu Paudita 53, 429 
Visiiupiida 344 

Visnu-purana 5, 14, 171, 186, 211, 212, 
245, 312, 367, 395 
Visnu Purl 14-5 

Visnupriya 56, 333*, 420, 428, 429, 434 
Visnu-rahasya 358*, 395 
Vi^u-smrti 343, 371 
Visnu-srnkhala-yoga 381 i 

Visnusvainin 2, 14*, 76* 

Vianu-yamala 348, 353 
Vivarla-vada (creation) 234 
Vivaha, ceremony of manlage, 406-10 
Viveka-sataka 99 

Vrndavana, reclamation of 62, 72, 78, 88, 
428 ; as the Vaisiiava Paradise 222, 
478. See Goloka 
Vrndavana Cakravartin 461* 
Vrndavanacandra 177* 

Vrndavana circle or tradition 43, 48, 77*, 
79, 87, 88, 121. See Navadvipa circle 
.. and Vrndavana Gosvamins 
Vrudavana-dasa 22, 25*, 35-39, 40, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 51*, 52*, 53*, 54*. 
55*, 56*, 57*, 58, 59, 60*, 61*, 63*, 
65*, 66*, 68*, 75*, 80, 83, 88, 175, 
338, 339. See Cdtanya-bhagavata 
Vmdavana-go-vatsa-cdranadi-lild 119 
Vrndavana Gosvamins 37, 89, 40, 41, 42*, 
43. 48, 63*, 70*, 71*, 77*, 79, 80*. 
82, 83-121, 122, 131*, 173, 176, 265* 
321f, 336, 337, 339, 459*, 460*, 460 
V^ndavana-llla. See Lila 
, Vrnddmna-mahimdmrta 98, 496 
ViTiddvana-mtaka Q8* 

Vrtta-mtndkara 508 
Vraja-raja-stava 116*, 

Vxaja-vUdsa-'stava 90*, 91, 469, 497 
Vrata, Nakta 375 ; Katyayiu! 375 ; 
Vasanll Pailcami BhTma-Ekada.si 
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Bhlsma-Astami Varahl Dvadail 376 ; Yajamanabhiseka 391 

Siva-ratri 376 ; Govinda-dvadasI 376; Yajfia 406 

Earaa-navami 377 ; Aksaya-trtiya 377 ; Yaksa-dkupa 360 i 

Kesava-yrata 377 ; Nysimha-caturdasi Yama-dvitlya or Bliatr-dviLTya SH2 
378; Nirjala Ekadaii 378; *§ayana- Yamuna-stotra 480 

Ekadasi 379 ; Krsna-iannvastami 380- Famjmosfeka 116* i 

81; Parsva-parivartana Ekadasi 381 ; Yati-vesa (of Caitanya) 77*. 3i22*, 330 

isravana-dvadasl-vrata 381; Krsnastaml Yantra, amulet 38.5 

etc. 382 ; Vratas in connexion with Yadavas as Krsna’s Parikara.s 9.56-57 

Caturmasy a 382-83 ; Dliatrl-vrata 383 ; Yadavacarya 42* 

Aksaya-navami 383 Yadaveudra Purl 15* 

Vraia-hdla-niskarsa 111* Yamala 403 

Vyabhicari-bliava of Kysna-rati 141-43, Yoga or Yogin 220, 260, 270, 416; Yoga- 
100, 303, 309 marga, called ftanta Bliakti 272, 274, 

Vyahrti-homa 391, 409 275 

Vyasatirtlia 16, 202, 312 Yoga-maya or Yoga 215, 258, 292, 435, 

Vyuha-doctrine 184, 187-88, 190, 236, 479, 483*, 487, 488*, : 

251, 253 Yoga-misra Bhakti 275 I 

Yoga-sataka-vydlchy<ina 113* f 

Woman, admitted to worship 81*, 345, Yoga-mra-stmm, Jiva's comm, on 117 ^ 

355, 421 Yoga-sutra 202 1 

Worship. See Ritualism, Bhakti, and Y oga-vasisika, 434* I 

I»uja Yoglndras, nine 407, 409 | 

Yadunandana Acarya 90 Yugavatara 174, 185, 239 | 

Yadunandana-dasa 41*, 50*, 100*, 265* Yugala-murli-upasana 268, 895*, 466 j 
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Tage 

Line 

Jncorrect 

Correct 

42 

footnote last but one line 

-purmtam 

purnatdm 

51 

last line 



55 

1 

purile 

puerile 

80 

footnote 2, line 4 

' Gosvajnina 

Gosvamins 

86 

footnote, line 25 

ptiyaiam 

priyatdrn 

87 

29 

were 

was 

90 

4 



101 

footnote 2, line 6 



110 

footnote 2, line 7 

passage 

passages 

112 

last line 

tadajnaya 

tadajnaya 

170 

2 

wislifulness 

wistfulness 

174 

34 

receive 

receives 

176 

18 

disquisition 

dwquisitions 

187 

footnote 2, line 1 

hhagavatdnam 

bhdgamtdndm 

208’ 

footnote 2, line 12 

pratydyaya 

pratydyayan 

S21-22 

in all places 

Dhama 

Dhaman 

221 

last line 

aympyam 

aprdpyam 

277 

footnote 2 

sammukhye 

sammukhye 

280 

9 

Rdgunugd 

Raganuga 

S24 

footnote, line 1 

vajjvalitdm 

Dola- 

ujjvalitam 

377 

12 

Dola- 

381 

18 

srnkala- 

srnkliala- 

895 

4 ' .. ■ 

are 

is 

413 

footnote 1, line 4 
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18 
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